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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE firescnt edition of the " Domestic Medicine" claims no 
other pre-eminence over former imfiressions, than that it is a co/iy of the 
Author's, last reviaal. 

•n an examination of the several revised editions of this Work, 
which have been published in the Union, it appears, a fi articular difer- 
rencc has been shewn to the Author's Opinion, and the improvements to be 
r hie fly in addition — From this consideration, which no doubt originated, 
not only from the correctness of the Author's finnciples and practice, but 

from the deservedly high estimation the public entertain for the Original 
Work, the Publisher of the present Impression, was induced not to admit 
of any alterations. — The articles which have been added to this edition, 

from the sources whence they have been derived, whether original or 
cd, will no doubt enhance its value. 

The new matter in the body of the Work, is marked with a Section, 
and that of the Notes will readily be distinguished by the letters, a , E. 

Charleston, August, 1607. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



BY Dr. BUCHJA'. 

THE Author, having been in constant practice since the first 
appearance of this Book, has taken occasion in the later Editions 
through which it has passed, to improve many articles which were 
inserted with less accuracy in the more early impressions. To the 
preceding Edition was added a Chapter on Diet, recommending a me- 
thod of living less expensive, and more conducive to health, than the 
prese/it. Several other improvements have been also made in the 
form of notes to illustrate the text, or put people on their guard in 
dangerous situations, and prevent fatal mistakes in the practice of 
medicine, which, it is to be regretted, are but too common. 

Although the Domestic Medicine was never intended to super- 
sede the use of a Physician, but to supply his place in situations 
where medical assistance could not easily be obtained; the Author is 
sorry to observe, that the jealousies and fears of some of the Faculty 
have prompted them to treat the Work in a manner very unbecoming 
the Professors of a liberal science: notwithstanding this injurious 
treatment, convinced of the utility of his plan, he shall spare no pains 
to make it more useful ; determined that neither interest nor prejudice 
shall ever deter him from exerting. his best endeavours to render the 
.Medical Art more extensively beneficial to Mankind. 

New- Store Street, Bedford Square,'} 
June 4, 179%. $ 
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PREFACE. 



VV HEN I first signified my intention of publishing the fol- 
lowing sheets, I was told by my friends it would draw on me the re- 
sentment of the Faculty. As I never could entertain such an unfa- 
vourable idea, I was resolved to make the experiment, which indeed 
came out pretty much as might have been expected. Many whose 
learning and liberality of sentiments do honour to medicine, received 
the book ID a manner which at once shewed their indulgence, and 
the falsity of the opinion that every fihyxician wishes to conceal his art; 
while the more selfish and narrow-minded, generally the most numer- 
ous in every profession, have not failed to persecute both the book 
and its author. 

The reception, however, which this work has met with from the* 
Public, merits my most grateful acknowledgments. As the best way 
of expressing these, I have endeavoured to render it more generally 
useful, by enlarging the /iro/ihytaxix, or t bat part which treats of pre- 
venting diseases; and by adding many articles which had been en- 
tirely omitted in the former impressions. It is needless to enume- 
rate these additions; I shall only say, that I hope they will be found 
real improvements. 

The observations relative to Nursing and the Management of 
children, were chiefly suggested by an extensive practice among in- 
fants, in a large branch of the FoundlingHospital, where I had an oppor- 
tunity not only of treating the diseases incident to childhood, but like- 
wise of trying different plans of nursing, and observing their effects. 
"Whenever 1 had it in my power to place the children under the care 
of proper nurses, to instruct these nurses in their duty, and to be sa- 
tisfied that they performed it, very few of them died; but when, from 
distance of place, and other unavoidable circumstances, the children 
were left to the sole care of mercenary nurses* without any person 
to instruct and superintend them, scarce any of them lived. 

This was so apparent, as with me lo amount to a proof of the fol- 
lowing melancholy fact: That almost one half oj the human species 
flerith in infancy, by im/iro/ier management or nrif'ea: This reflection 
has made me often wish to be the happy instrument of alleviating the 
miseries of those suffering innocents, or of rescuing them from an 
untimely grave. No one, who has not had an opportunity of observ- 
ing them, can imagine what absurd and ridiculous practices still pre- 
vail in the nursing and management of infants, and what numbers of 
.re by that means lost to society. As these practices are chief- 
ly owing to ignorance, it is to be hoped, that when nurses ar« better 
informed, their conduct will be more proper. 

The application of medicine to the various occupations of life has 
been in general the result of observation. An extensive practice for 
several years, in one of the largest manufacturing towns in Englair.V 

B 
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afforded me sufficient opportunities of observing tlie injuries whicfr! 
those useful people sustain from their particular employments, and 

likewise of trying various methods of obviating such injuries. The 
success which attended these trials was sufficient to encourage this 
attempt, which I hope will be of use to those who are under the ne- 
cessity of eating their bread by such employments as are unfavour- 
able to health. 

I do not mean to intimidate men, far less to insinuate that even 
those arts, the practice of which is attended with some degree of 
danger, should not be carried on; but to guard the less cautious and 
unweary against those dangers which they have it in their power to 
avoid, and which they often, through mere ignorance, incur. As 
every occupation in life disposes those who follow it to some parti- 
cular diseases more than to others, it is certainly of importance to 
know these, in order that people may be upon their guard against 
them. It is always better to be warned of the approach, of an enemy, 
than to be surprised by him, especially when there is a possibility of 
avoiding the danger. 

The observations concerning Diet, Air, Exercise, See. are of a 
more general nature, and have not escaped the attention of physi- 
cians in any age. They are subjects of too great importance, how- 
ever to be passed over in an attempt of this kind, and can never be 
sufficiently recommended. The man who pays a proper attention to 
'these, will seldom need the physician; and he who doses not, will 
seldom enjoy health, let him employ as many physicians as he- 
pleases. 

Though we have endeavoured to point out the causes of diseases, 
and to put people upon their guard against them, yet it must be 
acknowleged that they are often of such a nature as to admit of being 
removed only by the diligence and activity of the public magistrate. 
We are sorry, indeed, to observe, that the power of the magistrate 
is seldom exerted in this country for the preservation of health. The 
importance of a proper medical police is either not understood, or 
little regarded. Many things highly injurious to the public health are 
daily practised with impunity, while others absolutely necessary for 
its preservation, are entirely neglected. 

Some of the public means of preserving health are mentioned in 
lhe general prophylaxis, as the inspection of provisions, widening 
the streets of great towns, keeping them clean, supplying the inha- 
bitants with wholesome water, Sec. ; but they are passed over in a 
very cursory manner. A proper attention to these would have swell- 
ed this volume to too large a size; I have therefore reserved them for 
the subject of a future publication. 

In the treatment of diseases, I have been peculiarly attentive t» 
regimen. The generality of people lay too much stress upon Medi- 
cine, and trust too little to their own endeavours. It is always in the 
power of the patient, or of those about him, to do as much towards 
his recovery as can be effected by the physician. By not attending t» 
this, the designs of medicine are often frustrated; and the patient, by 
pursuing a wrong plan of regimen, not only defeats the Doctor's en-> 
deavours, but renders them dangerous. I have often known patients 
killed by an error in regimen, when they were using very proper me- 
dicines. It will be said, the physician always orders the regimen 
when he prescribes a medicine. I wish it were so, both for the ho- 



y and the safety of their patient*: but physicians, ab 
■ 11 as other people, are too little attentive to this mutter. 
Though many reckon it doubtful whether physic is beneficial o: 
hurtful to mankind, yet a!] allow the necessity and importance of a 
proper regimen in diseases. Indeed the Very appetites of the sick 
prove its propriety. No man in his senses, ever imagined that u 
in a Fever, for example, could eat, drink, or conduct him- 
ne manner as (me in perfect health. This part of medi- 
cine, therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, and is every way con- 
tent with reason and common sense. ll-'A men been more atten- 
tive to it, and less solicitous in hunting after secret remedies, Medi- 
cine had never become an object of ridicule. 

This seems to have been the first idea of Medicine. The an- 
cient phvsicians acted chiefly in the capacity of nurses. They wen: 
very little beyond aliment in their prescriptions; and even this they 
generally administered themselves, attending the sick for that pur- 
pose through the whole course of the disease; which gave them an 
opportunity not only of marking the changes of diseases with great 
accuracy, but likewise of observing the effects of their different ap- 
plications, and adapting them to the symptoms. 

The learned Dr. Arbuthnot asserts, that by a proper attention to 
those things which are almost within the reach of every body, more 
i 1 and less mischief will be done in acute diseases, than by medi- 
lei improperly and unseasonably administered; and that great 
cures may be effected in chronic distempers, by a proper regimen 
of the diet only. So intirely do the Doctor's sentiments and mi 
agree, that I would advise every person, ignorant of physic, to con- 
fine his practice solely to diet, and the other parts of regimen; by 
■which means l»e may often do much good, and can seldom do a 
hurt. 

This seems also to have been the opinion of the ingenious Doctor 
Huxham, who observes, that we often seek from. Art what all-boun- 
tiful Nature most readily, and as effectually, offers US, had we di 
genre and sagacity enough to observe and make use of them; that 
the dietetic part of Medicine is not so much studied as il ought to he; 
and that though less pompous, yet it is the most natural method of 
curing diseases. 

To render this book more generally useful, however, as well as 
more acceptable to the intelligent part o/ mankind, I have in most 
diseases, besides regimen, recommended some of the most simple 
and approved forms of medicine, and added such cautions and direc- 
tions as seemed necessary for their safe administration. It would no 
doubt have been more acceptable to many, had it abounded with pom* 
is prescriptions, and promised great cures in consequence of their 
use; but this was not my plan: I think the administration of medi- 
cines always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would much rather 
teach men how to avoid the necessity of using them, than how they 
should be used. 

Several medicines, and those of considerable efficacy, may be ad- 
ministered with great freedom and safety. Physicians general!'. 
trifle along lime with medicines before they learn their proper u 
Many peasants at present know better how to use some of the mo«t 
important articles in the materia medica, than physicians did a century 
igoj and doubtless the same observations vet hold t« 
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others some time hence. Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might he vised with safety, or where the cure depended chiefly upon 

it, I have taken care to recommend it; but where it was either high- 
ly dangerous, or not very necessary, it is omitted. 

I have not troubled the reader with an useless parade of quota- 
tions from different authors, but have in general adopted their obser- 
vations where my own were either defective, or totally wanting. 
Those to whom I am most obliged are, Ramizini, Arbuthnot, and 
Tissot; the last of which, in his Jvis du Pcuple, comes the nearest to 
my views of any author which I have seen. Had the Doctor's plan 
been as complete as the execution is masterly, we should have had 
do occasion for any new treatise of this kind soon; but by confining 
himself to the acute diseases, he has in my opinion omitted the most 
useful part of his subject. People in acute diseases may sometimes 
be their own physicians; but in chronic cases, the cure must ever de- 
pend chiefly upon the patient's own endeavours. The Doctor has 
also passed over the Pro/ihylaxis, or preventive part of me- 
dicine very slightly, though it is certainly of the greatest importance 
in such a work. He had no doubt his reasons for so doing, and I am 
so far from finding fault with him, that I think his performance does 
great honour both to his head and his heart. 

Several other foreign physicians of eminence have written on 
nearly the same plan with Tissot, as the Baron Van Swienten, phy- 
sician to their Imperial Majesties, M. Rosen, first physician of the 
kinrdom of Sweden, !kc. ; but these gentlemen's productions have 
never come to my hand. I cannot help wishing, however, that some 
of our distinguished countrymen would foH&w their example. There 
still remains much to be done on this subject, and it does not appear 
to me how any man could better employ his time or talents, than in 
eradicating hurtful prejudices, and diffusing useful knowledge among 
the people. 

I know some of the Faculty disapprove of every attempt of this 
nature, imagining that it must totally destroy their influence. But 
this notion appears to me to be as absurd as it is illiberal. People 
in distress will always apply for relief to men of superior abilities, 
■when they have it in their power; and they will do this with far great- 
er confidence and readiness when they believe that medicine is a ra- 
tional science, than when they take it to be only a matter of mere 
conjecture. 

i hough I have endeavoured to render this Treatise plain and use- 
ful, yet I found it impossible to avoid some terms of art, but those 
are in general either explained, or are such as most people 
understand. In short, I have endeavoured to conform my style to the 
capacities of mankind in general; and, if my Readers do not flatter 
either themselves or me, with some degree of success. On a medi- 
cal subject, this is not so easy a matter as some may imagine. To 
make a shew of learning is easier than to write plain sense, especially 
in a science which has been kept at such a distance from coi'mon 
observation. It would however be no difficult matter to prove, that 
every thing valuable in the practicable part of medicine is within the 
reach of common abilities. 

It would be ungenerous not to express my warmest acknowledg- 
ments to those Gentlemen who have endeavoured to extend the use- 
fulness of this performance, by translating it into the Ian 
their respective countries. Most of them have not only h 
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gant translations of the Book, but have also enriched it with many 
useful observations, by which it is rendered more complete, and better 
adapted to the climate and the constitutions of their countrymen. To 
the learned Dr. Duplanil of Paris, physician to the Count d'Artois, 
1 lie under particular obligations; as this gentleman has not only 
considerably enlarged my treatise, but, by his very ingenious and 
I notes, has rendered it so popular on the Continent, as to oc- 
m its being translated into all the languages of modern Europe. 
1 have only to add, that the book has not more exceeded my ex- 
pectations in its success, than in the effects it has produced. Some 
of the most pernicious practices, with regard to the treatment of 
the sick, have already given place to a more rational conduct; and 
many of the most hurtful prejudices, which seemed to be quite in- 
surmountable, have in a great measure yielded to better information. 
Of this a stronger instance cannot be given than the inoculation of the 
small pox. Few mothers, some years ago, would submit to have 
their children inoculated even by the hand of a Physician; yet no- 
thing is more certain, than that of late many of them have performed 
this operation with their own hands; md as their success has been 
equal to that of the most dignified inoculatort, there is little reason 
to doubt that the practice will become genera never this shall 

be the case, more lives will be saved by inoculation alone, than are 
resent by all the endeavours of the Faculty. 
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1 HE improvements in Medicine, since the revival of learn- 
ing, have by no means kept pace with those of the other arts. 1 he 
reason is obvious. Medicine has been studied by few, except those 
who intended to live by it as a business. Such either from a mis- 
taken zeal for the honour of Medicine, or to raise their own impor- 
tance, have endeavoured to disguise and conceal the art. Medical 
authors have generally written in a foreign language'; and those who 
were unequal to this task, hav« even valued themselves upon couch- 
ing, at least, their prescriptions, in terms and characters unintelligi- 
ble to the rest of mankind. 

The contentions of the clergy, which soon happened after the re- 
storation of learning, engaged the attention of mankind, and paved the 
way lor that freedom of thought and enquiry, which has since prevail- 
ed in most parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. Every 
man took a side in those bloody disputes; and every gentleman, that 
lie niight distinguish himself on one side or other was instructed in 
Divinity. This taught people to think and reason for themselves in 
matters of religion, and at last totally destroyed that complete and 
absolute dominion which the clergy had obtained over the minds of 
men. 

The study of Law has likewise, in most civilized nations, been just- 
ly deemed a necessary part of the education of a gentleman. Every 
gentleman ought certainly to know at least the laws of his own coun- 
try; and, if he were also acquainted with those of others, it might be 
more than barely an ornament to him. 

The different branches of Philosophy have also of late been very 
universally studied by all who pretended to a liberal education. The 
advantages of this are manifest. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and superstition, fits it for the investigation of truth; induces habits 
of reasoning and judging properly; opens an inexhaustible source of 
entertainment; paves the way to the improvement of arts and agricul- 
ture; and qualifies men for acting with propriety in the most impor- 
tant stations of life. 

Natural History is likewise become an object of general attention; 
and it well deserves to be so. It leads to discoveries of the greatest 
importance. Indeed agriculture, the most useful of all arts, is only 
a branch of Natural History, andean never arrive at a high degree of 
improvement where the study of that science is neglected. 

Medicine however, has not, as far as I know, in any country, been 
reckoned a necessary part of the education of a gentleman. But surely 
no sufficient reason can be assigned for this omission. No science 
lays open a more extensive field of useful knowle' 1 ^, or affords 
more ample entertainment to an inquisitive mhid. Anatcmy, Botany, 
Chymistry, and the Materia Medicu, are all branche , of Natural 
History, and are fraught with such amusement and utility, that the 
man who entirely neglects them has but a sorry claim either to taste 
or learning. If a gentleman has a turn for observation, says au 
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lent and sensible writer , surely the natural history of his own 
Species is a more interesting subject, and presents a more ample field 
for the exertion of genius, than the nutural history of spiders and 
k-shclls. 

We do not mean that every man should become a physician. This 
would be an attempt as ridiculous as it is impossible. All we plead 
for is, that men of sense and learning should be so far acquainted 
with the general principles of Medicine, as to be in a condition to de- 
rive from it some of those advantages with which it is fraught; and 
at the same time to guard themselves against the destructive in» 
fluences of ignorance, superstition and quackery. 

As matters stand at present, it is easier to cheat a man out of his 
life than of a shilling, and almost impossible either to detect or pu- 
nish the offender. Notwithstanding this, people still shut their eyes, 
and take every thing upon trust that is administered by any Preten- 
der to medicine, without daring to ask him a reason for any part of 
his conduct. Implicit faith, every where else the object of ridicule, 
is still sacred here. Many of the faculty are no doubt worthy of all 
the confidence that can be reposed in them; but as this can never be the 
character of every individual in any profession, it would certainly be 
for the safety, as well as the honour, of mankind, to have some check 
upon the conduct of those to whom they entrust so valuable a trea- 
sure as health. 

The veil of mystery, which still hangs over Medicine, renders it 
not only a conjectural, but even a suspicious art. This has beea 
long ago removed from the other sciences, which induces many t» 
believe that medicine is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair and 
candid examination. Medicine, however, needs only to be belter 
known, in order to secure the general esteem of makind. Its pre- 
cepts are such as every wise man would chuse to observe, and it for- 
bids nothing but what is incompatible with true happiness. 

Disguising Medicine not only retards its improvement as a science, 
but exposes the profession to ridicule, and is injurious to the true in- 
terests of society. An art founded on observation never can arrive at 
any bigh degree of improvement, while it is confined to a few who 
make a trade of it. The united observations of all the ingenious 
and sensible part of mankind, would do more in a few years towards 
the improvement of Medicine, than those of the Faculty alone in a 
great many. Any man can tell when a medicine gives him euse as 
as well as a physician; and if he only knows the name and dose of 
the medicine, and the name of the disease, it is sufficient to perpe- 
tuate the fact. Yet the man who adds one single fact to the stock of 
medical observations, does more real service to the art, than lie who 
writes a volume in support of some favourite hypothesis. 

Very few of the valuable discoveries in medicine have been made 
by physicians. They have in general either been the effect of chance 
or of necessity, and have been usually opposed by the Faculty; till 
ever) one else was convinced of their importance. An implicit faith 
in the opinions of teachers, an attachment to systems and established 
forms, and the dread of reflections, will always operate upon those 
jf>ho follow medecine as a trade. Few impovements are to be ex- 

• Ol»tcrvarions on the Duties and Offices of a Physician: 
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pectedfrom aman who might ruin his character and family by the 

smallest deviation from an established rule. 

If men of letters, says the author of the performance quoted above, 
were to claim their right of inquiry into a matter that so nearly con- 
cerns them, the good effects on medicine would soon appear. Such 
men would have no separate interest from that of the art. '1 hey 
would detect and expose assuming Ignorance under the mask oi 
Gravity and Importance, and would be the judges and patrons of mo- 
dest merit. Not having their understandings perverted in their 
youth by false theories, iinawed by authority, and unbiassed by inter- 
est, they would canvass with freedom the most universally received 
principles in medicine, and expose the uncertainly of many of those 
doctrines, of which a physician dares not so much as seem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought against laying open 
medicine, which does not apply with equal, if not greater, force 
to religion; yet experience has shewn, that since the laity have as- 
serted" their right of inquiry into these subjects, Theology, consi- 
dered as a science, has been improved, the interests of real religion 
have been promoted, and the clergy have become a more learned, a 
more useful, and a more respectable body of men, than they ever 
were in the days of their greatest power and splendour. 

Had other medical writers been as honest as this gentleman, the 
art had been upon a very different footing at this day. Most of them 
extol the merit of those men who brought Philosophy out of the 
schools, and subjected it to the rules of common sense. But they 
never consider that medicine, at present, is in nearly the same situ- 
ation as philosophy was at that lime, and that it might be as much 
improved by being treated in the same manner. Indeed no science 
can either be rendered rational or useful, without being submitted to 
the common sense and reason of mankind. These alone stamp a 
value upon science; and what will not bear the test of these ought to 
be rejected. 

I know it will be said, that diffusing medical knowledge among 
the people might induce the*m to tamper with medicine, and to trust 
to their own skill instead of calling a physician. The reverse of this 
however is true. Persons who have the most knowledge in these 
matters, are commonly most ready both to ask and to follow advice, 
when it is necessary. The ignorant are always most apt to tamper 
with medicine, and have the least confidence in Physicians. In- 
stances of this are daily to be met with among the ignorant peasants, 
who, while they absolutely refuse to take a medicine which has been 
prescribed by a physician, will swallow with greediness any thing 
that is recommended to them by their credulous neighbours. Where 
men w ill act even without knowledge, it is certainly more rational to 
afford them all the light we can, than to leave them entirely in the dark. 
It may also be alledged, that laying medicine more open toman- 
kind would lessen their faith in it. This would indeed be the case 
with regard to some; but it would have a quite contrary effect upon 
others. I know many people who have the utmost dread and horror 
of every thing prescribed by a physician, but who will nevertheless 
very readdy take a medicine which they know, and whose qualities 
they are in some measure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, that 
the dread arises from the doctor, not from the drug. Nothing ever 
<Jan or willinspire mankind with an absolute confidence in physicians, 
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but an open, frank, and undisguised behaviour. While the least 
shadow of mystery remains in the conduct of the Faculty, doubu, 
jealousies and suspicions, will arise in the minds of men. 

No doubt cases will sometimes occur, where a prudent physician 
may find it expedient to disguise a medicine. The whims and hu- 
inoiii i of men must be regarded by those who mean to do them ser- 
vice ; but this can never affect the general argument in favour of can- 
dour and openntss. A man might as well alledge, because there are 
knaves and fools in the world, that he ought to take every one he meet* 
for such, and to treat him accordingly. A sensible physician will 
always know where disguise is necessary} but il ought never to appear 
on the face of his general conduct. 

The appearanceof mystery in the conduct of physicians not only ren^ 
ders their art suspicions, but lays the foundations of Quackery, which 
is the disgrace of Medicine. No two characters can be more differ- 
ent than that of the honest physician and the quack; yet they have 
generally been very much confounded. The line between them is not 
sufficiently apparent; at least is too fine for the general eye. Few per- 
sons are able t:> distinguish sufficiently between the conduct of that man 
who administers a secret medicine, and him who writes a prescription 
in mystical characters and an unknown tongue. Thus the conduct of 
the honest physician, which needs no disguise, gives a sanction to 
that of the villain, whose sole consequence depends upon secrecy. 

No laws will ever be able to prevent quacker. , while people believe 
that the quack is as honest a man, and as well qualified, as the physi- 
cian. A very small degree of medical knowledge, however, would 
be sufficient to break this spell; and nothing else can effectually unde- 
ceive them. It is the ignorance and credulity of the multitude, with 
regard to medicine, which renders them such an easy prey to every 
one who has the hardiness to attack them on thjs quarter. Nor can 
the evil be remedied by any other means but by making them wiser. 

The most effectual way to destroy quackery in any art or science, 
is to diffuse the knowledge of it among mankind. Did physicians 
write their prescriptions in the common language of the country, and 
explain their intentions to the patient, as far as he could understand 
them, it would enable him to know when the medicine had the desir- 
ed effect; would inspire him with absolute confidence in the physician; 
and would make him dread and detest every man who pretended to 
cram a secret medicine down his throat. 

Men in the different states of society, have very different views of 
the same object. Some time ago it was the practice of this country 
for every person to say his prayers in Latin, whether he knew any 
thing of that language or not. This conduct, though sacred in the 
eyes of our ancestors, appears ridiculous enough to us; and doubtless 
some parts of ours will seem as strange to posterity. Among these 
wc may reckon the present mode of medical prescription, which, we 
venture to affirm, will some time hence appear to have been complete- 
ly ridiculous, and a very high burlesque upon the common sense of 
mankind. 

But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is likewise dangerous. 
However capable physicians may be of writing Latin, I am certain 
apothecaries are not always in a condition to read it, and that danger- 
ous mistakes, in consequence of this, often happen. But suppose the 
apothecary ever so able to read the physician's prescription, he i< ge- 

C 
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nerally otherwise employed, and the business of making up prescrip- 
tions is left entirely to the apprentice. By this means the greatest 
man in the kingdom, even when he employs a first-rate physician, in 
reality trusts his life in the hands of anllle boy, who has not only the 
chance of being very ignorant, but likewise giddy and careless. Mis- 
takes will sometimes happen in spite of the greatest care; but, where 
human lives are concerned, all possible methods ought certainly to be 
taken to prevent them. For this reason, the prescriptions of physi- 
cians, instead of being couched in mystical characters and a dead lan- 
guage, ought, in my humble opinion, to be conceived in the most plain 
and obvious terms imaginable. 

Diffusing medical knowledge among the people would not only tend 
to improve the art and to banish quackery, but likewise to render Me- 
dicine more universally useful, by extending its benefits to society. 
However long Medicine may have been known as a science, we will 
venture to say, that many of its most important purposes to society have 
cither been overlooked, or very little attended to. The cure of dis- 
eases is doubtless a matter of great importance; but the preservation 
of health is of still greater. This is the concern of every man, and 
surely what relates to it ought to be rendered as plain and obvious to 
all as possible. It is not to be supposed, that men can be sufficiently 
upon their guard against diseases, who are totally ignorant of their 
causes. Neither can the Legislature, in whose power it is to do much 
more for preserving the public health than can ever be done by the 
Faculty, exert that power with propriety, and to the greatest advan- 
tage, without some degree of medical knowledge. 

Men of every occupation and condition in life might avail themselves 
of a degree of medical knowledge ; as it would teach them to avoid the 
dangers peculiar to their respective stations; which is always easier 
than to remove their effects. Medical knowledge, instead of being a 
check upon the enjoyments of life, only teaches men how to make the 
most of them. It has indeed been said, that to live medically, is to live 
miserably: but it might with equal propriety be said, that to live ration- 
ally is to live miserably. If physicians obtrude their own ridiculous 
whims upon mankind, or lay down rules inconsistent with reason or 
common sense, no doubt they will be despised. But this is not the 
fault of medicine. It proposes no rules that I know, but such as are 
perfectly consistent with the true enjoyment of life, and every way con- 
ducive to the real happiness of mankind. 

We are sorry indeed to observe, that Medicine has hitherto hardly 
been considered as a popular science, but as a branch of knowledge 
solely confined to a particular set of men, while all the rest have been 
taught not only to neglect, but even to dread and despise it. It will 
however appear, upon a more strict examination, that no science bet- 
ter deserves the attention, or is more capable of being rendered gene- 
rally useful. 

People are told, that if they dip the least into medical knowledge, 
it will render them fanciful, and make them believe they have every 
disease of which they read. This I am satisfied will seldom be the 
case with sensible people ; and suppose it were, they must soon be un- 
deceived. A short time will shew them their error, and a little more 
reading will infallibly correct it. A single instance will shew the ab- 
surdity of this notion. A sensible lady, rather than read a medical 
performance, which weuld instruct her in the management of her 
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children, generally leaves them entirely to the care and conduct of the 
most i , rcdnlous, and superstitious part of the human species, 

oi medicine is of more general importance than that 
which relates to the nursing and management of children. Yet few 
parents pay a proper attention to it. They leave the sole care of 
'heir tender offspring, at the very time when care and attention arc 
necessary, to hirelings, who are cither too negligent todo their 
duty or too ignorant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that 
more human lives are lost by the carelessness and inattention of pa- 
rents and nurses, than are saved by the Facultv; and that the joint 
and well-conducted endeavours, both of private persons and the pub- 
lic, for the preservation of infant lives, would be of more advan- 
tage to society%ian the whole art of medicine, upon its present footing*. 

The benefits of medicine, as a trade, will ever be confined to those 
who are able to pay for them; and of course, the far greater part ol 
mankind will be every "here deprived of them. Physicians, like 
other people, must live by their employment, and the poor must 
either n ant advice altogether, or take up with that which is worse than, 
none. There are not however any where wanting well-disposed peo- 
ple, of better sense, who are willing to supply the defect of medical 
advice to the poor, did not their fear of doing ill often suppress their 
inclination to <lo good. Such people arc often deterred from the 
most noble and praise-worthy actions, by the foolish alarms sounded 
in their ears by a set of men who, to raise their own importance, 
ify the difficulties of doing good, find fault with what is truly 
commendable, and fleer at every attempt to relieve the sick which is 
not conducted by the precise rules of medicine. These gentlemen 
must however excuse me for saying, that I have often known such 
well-disposed persons do much good; and that their practice, which 
is generally the result of good sense and observation, assisted by a 
little medical reading, is frecpjsntly more rational than that of the 
ignorant retainer of physic, who despises both reason and observa- 
tion, that he may be wiong by rule ,- and who while he is dosing his 
nt with medicines, often neglects other things of far greater im- 
portance. 

Many tilings arc necessary for the sick besides medicine. Nor is 
the person who takes care to procure these for them, of less impor- 
tance than a physician. The poor oftcner perish in diseases for want 
of proper nursing than of medicine. They are frequently in want 
,->f even the necessaries of life, and still more so of what is proper 
for a sick-bed. No one can imagine, who has not been a witness of 
these situations, how much good a well-disposed person may do, by- 
only talcing care to have such wants supplied. There certainly can- 
not be a more necessary, a more noble, or a mere god-like action, 
than to administer to the wants of our fellow-creatures in distress.... 
While virtue or religion are known among mankind, this conduct 
will be approved; and while Heaven is just it must be rewarded ! 

Persons who do not choose to administer medicine to the sick, may 
nevertheless direct their regimen. An eminent medical author has 
said, That by diet alone all the intentions of medicine may be an- 
swered.* No doubt a threat many of them may; but there are other 
things besides diet, which ought by no means to be neglected. Many. 

Arbathnv: 
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hurtful and destructive prejudices, with regard to the treatment 
of the sick, still prevail among the people, which persons of belter 
sense and learning alone can eradicate. To guard the poor against 
the influence of these prejudices, and to instil into their minds some 
just ideas of the importance of proper food, fresh air, cleanliness, 
and other pieces of regimen necessary in diseases, would be a work 
of great merit, and productive of many happy consequences. A 
proper regimen, in most diseases, is at least equal to medicine, and 
in many of them it is greatly superior. 

To assist the well-meant endeavours of the humane and benevo- 
lent in relieving distress; to eradicate dangerous and hurtful preju- 
dices; to guard" the ignorant and credulous against the frauds and 
impositions of quacks and impostors; and to shew men what is in 
their own power, both with regard to the prevention and cure of dis- 
eases, are certainly objects worthy of the physician's attention 

These were the leading views in composing and publishing the fol- 
lowing sheets. They were suggested by an attention to the conduct 
of mankind with regard to medicine, in the course of a pretty long 
practice in different parts of this island, during which the author has 
often had occasion to wish that his patients, or those about them, had 
been possessed of some such plain directory for regulating their con- 
duct. How far he has succeeded in his endeavours to supply this de- 
ficiency, must be left to others to determine: but if they be found to 
contribute in any measure towards alleviating the calamities of man- 
kind, he will think his labour very well bestowed. 

§ " Before we enter upon the prevention or cure of diseases, it 
may not be improper to take a cursory view of the human body, re- 
specting the functions immediately connected with life. So wonder- 
ful is the structure of our frame, as displayed by anatomy, that athe- 
istical persons, obdurate to every other evidence of the existence of 
a God, who created the universe, have, on witnessing a dissection, 
been instantly convinced of their mistake, and have acknowledged 
■with equal astonishment and shame, that nothing less than a Being 
of infinite wisdom and power could have contrived and executed such 
a wonderful piece of mechanism as that of the human body. 

" The primary agent in the circulation of the blood is the heart, a 
large muscle situated in the left side of the breast (thorax, or chest) 
and endowed with great irritability. In the first rudiments of animal 
life, even before the brain is formed, the punctual saliens, as it is 
called, points out the embryo heart in miniature, ?nd marks its prim- 
aeval irritability as a sure presage of its future importance in sup- 
porting the vital motions. As this singular organ exhibits irritabili- 
ty the first, so it never relinquishes it till the last; whence it has been 
called the firimum mobile, and ultimum moriens, that is, " the first 
part that moves, and the last that dies," of the animal machine. It 
is observable, that the motion of the heart not only survives that of 
the organs of voluntary motion, but continues a considerable time 
even after it is separated from the body of many animals. Hence, 
in drowning, or suffocation, though the pulse be imperceptible, and 
apparently extinguished, yet the heart still preserves this latent pow- 
er or susceptibility of motion, and wants only to be gently excited by 
suitable means to renew its action. 

This organ is surrounded by the pericardium, or heart-purse, an 
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exceed] , membrane, which covers the heart, even to its ba- 

sis. Its uses are to keep the heart from having any friction with the 
lungs, and to contain a fluid to lubricate or moisten its surface. 

" From the right ventricle or cavity of the heart, the irritability of 
which is excited into action by the circulating fluid, the blood is pro- 
pelled through the lungs, which are situated on the right and left side 
of the heart, from which they differ on appearing to be void of irrita- 
bility. They are divided into two lobes, and these into mare divi- 
sions, three on the right side, and two on the left. The trachx, or 
wind-pipe, descends into the lungs, and forms innumerable cells, 
which have a communication with each other, and give the whole the 
•appearance of a honey-comb or sponge. 

k ' The blood, after passing through the lungs, arrives again at the 
heart, and from the left ventricle is expelled into the aorta, or great 
artery; which dividing into two branches, one upwards, and the other 
downwards, distributes the blood through the whole body; from the 
extremities of which it returns, by various veins, through the ascend- 
ing and descending cava,* and is transmitted again to the heart. 

M The heart i:i the grand organ which actuates the vital functions; 
and to this purpose it is admirably fitted by its own irritability; but it 
is necessarily supported in its action by the powerful influence of the 
nerves, which are the ultimate instruments both of motion and sensa- 
tion, and have their origin in the brain. 

" The diaphragm or mid riff is a large broad muscle, which divides 
the thorax from the abdonienf or belly. In its natural slate, it is con- 
cave or vaulted towards the abdomen, and convex towards the thorax .} 
Hailer calls it " the most noble bowel next to the heart;" and, like the 
latter, it is in constant action. At the time of inspiration it approaches 
towards a plane. Besides being a muscle of inspiration, it assists in 
vomiting, and the expulsion of the faxes. || From the exertion of this 
muscle likewise proceed sighing, yawning, coughing, and laughing. 
It is effected by spasms, as in the hickup, &c It is both a muscle of 
voluntary and involuntary action. We may observe in this muscle 
strong characters of admirable contrivance. It separates pu-iteiiorly 
into two slips, between which the descending aorta passes. A little 
above this, and towards the left side, in the most fleshy part ot the 
midriff, thercis a direct opening for the passage of the asojihagus or 
gullet. There is also on the right side a large triangular hole for the 
passage of the ascending cava, 

" The gulle f is composed both of longitudinal and circular fibres, 
but chiefly circular, much more so than the intestines; because this 
has no foreign power to assist it, and because it is necessary that the 
food should make a shorter stay in the throat than in the bowels. The 
inner surface is a smooth membrane, well supplied with mucilage, 
to sheath the organ, aud render the passage of the aliment or food 

u The stomach lies across the upper part of the abdomen, and is 
.red by the liver; when distended it presses on the spleen. It nearly 

re vein which conveys the refluent blood to the heart, 
nen, from ab ia to hide, as its contents lie hidden, 
from the Greek, signifying the breast. 
|| Tins word with chymists is used to express the ingredients and settling af:er 
ition and infusion; here it means excremeat. 
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resembled in GgurcTttie pouch of a l>ap-pipc, its upper side being con- 
rave, and the lower convex. Its left end is the most capacious. On 
the left side is the entrance from the gullet; on the right is the opening, 
called pylorus, by which the chyle passes into the intestines. Here m 
a circular valve, or sphincter-muscle, which prevents a regurgitation 
of the aliment. The stomach has circular and longitudinal fibres, and 
its inner membrane is covered with a strong viscid mucus. 

« The liver, the largest gland in the body, is situated immediately 
under the vaulted cavity of the midriff, chiefly on the right side, and 
somewhat on the left over the stomach. Exteriorly, or anteriorly, it 
is convex, inwardly it is concave; very thick in its superior part, and 
thin in its inferior. The upper side adheres to the midriff; and it is 
fibced to this, and the sternum, or breast-bone, by abroad ligament. 
It is ;dso tied to the navel bv a ligamentous band, which is the umbili- 
cal vein of the unborn infant, degenerated into a ligament. Both these 
bands serve to suspend it, while lying on the back, from bearing too 
much on the subjacent cava; otherwise it might press on this impor- 
tant returning vessel, stop the circulation, and put a period to liie. 
Dogs and cats, and other animals who are designed for leaping, have 
their liver divided into many distinct lobules, to prevent too great a 
concussion of the organ. The liver is the viscus or bowel which per- 
forms the secielion ol the bile. 

< ; The gall-bladder is situated under the great lobe of the liver, a 
little to the tight. In a standing posture it lies forwards and down- 
wards. Its bottom is raised by a fulness, and depressed by the emp- 
tying of the stomach. The use of the gall-bladder is to serve as a re- 
ceptacle for the bile. 

m The intestines are destined to receive the food from the stomach, 
and afier exposing the useful part of it to the lacteals, a set of extreme- 
ly small vessels* to convey the remainder out of the body. The intes- 
tinal canal is usually five times the length of the individual: it is curi- 
ously convoluted in the abdomen, and is extremely irritable. Anato- 
mists have divided this canal, although one continued pipe, into six 
portion?., three of which are termed the small intestines,* and the three 
last, the great. In the small intestines there are numerous plaits to 
detain the food, and allow a larger surface for its absorption. These 
me larger, and far more numerous near the stomach, where the food 
is thinner, than they are towards the other extremity. At the entrance 
of the ilium into the colon, there are two very large valves, which pre- 
vent the regress of the fxces into the ilium. The cacum and colon, 
two of the intestines towards the lower extremity, besides having 
stronger muscular coats than the small intestines, are furnished with 
three ligamentous bands, running lengthwise on their outside, dividing 
their surfaces into three portions nearly equal. Though appearing 
externally like ligaments, they are composed, in their inner structure, 
of true muscular fiores. The ligament-like bands, which in the excum 
and colon are collected into three portions, are spread equally over the 
surface of the rectum, or lower extremity of the intestines. This is a 

* The three smaller are, the dundtmnn, (from its length being about that of the 
breadth of twelve fingers), jejunum, and ilium, from the Greek signifying to turn 
about, because it makes many convolutions. 

The three larger are, the C£cum, or blind gut (so called from its being perforated 
at one end only); the colon, signifying hollow, a word from the Greek; and trr? 
rectum, cr straight gut. 
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wise precaution of Nature, that no part of it may be weaker than ano- 
ther, lest it should give way in the efforts for expelling the fxces. The 
plaits arc considerably fewer in the great intestines. They have all 
au inner membrane, covered with an infinite number of arteries or 
glands, which discharge a lubricating fluid. They are furnished with 
ular fibres, both circular and longitudinal. 
•• The spleen, or milt, is situated immediately under the edge of the 
midriff, above the left kidney, and between the stomach and ribs. In 
figure, it resembles a depressed oval, near twice as long as broad, 
and almost twice as broad as thick. Cheselden informs us, that it 
has been taken from dogs without any observable inconvenience to 
them. Its use is still problematical. 

" The pancreas, or sweet-bread, is situated transversly under the 
stomach. Its shape resembles a dog's tongue. Along the whole 
length of it there is a duct, which terminates in the upper part of the 
intestines near the stomach. The pancreatic juice resembles the sa- 
liva, but is less viscid or slimy, and contains a larger proportion ol 
the salts of the blood. It is probably intended for the solution of our 
aliment. 

The kidneys are two oval bodies, situated in the loins, contigiou* 
to the two last short ribs; the right under the liver, and the left un- 
der the spleen. The structure of the kidneys is curiously fitted for 
securing the urine, which is carried from each of them by canals 
termed the ureters, into the bladder, the reservoir of that fluid, situ- 
ated in the lower part of the belley. They enter the bladder near its 
neck, running for the space of au inch obliquely between its co. 
and forming, as it were, to themselves, two valves; so that, upon 
the contraction of the bladder, the urine is directed along the urethra, 
which is its proper passage out of the body. 

Over the upper part of the abdomen is spread the ovientnm, or caul, 
consisting of two broad, thin, and transparent membranes, joined 
together by cellular texture, in the cells of which a quantity of £m 
is deposited. The uses of it are to interpose between the jicritoi.aitm,* 
or lining, the intestines, and the stomach, to keep all these parts 
moist, warm, slippery, and to prevent their adhesion. 

Last of all comes the peritonxum, a strong membrane, which 
confir.es, as in an inclosure, the intestines and contents of t; 
domen. 

Such, in a general view, are the contents of the cavities of the breast 
and belly, which perform, respectively, the vital motions, and those 
natural functions that are subservient to the support of ou" frame. 
But there remains to be mentioned another essential cavity, with its 
dependent system, to the primary influence of which all the other 
parts of the body are indebted for their action and energy. Thc^ ca- 
vity to which I allude is the skull, the receptacle of the brain. The 
brain is divided into two portions; namely, the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum^ the former situated in the upper part of the skull, and the let- 
ter under it, in the hind part. The brain is a soft pulpy substance, 
surrounded by two membranes; one? called dura, and the other pirn, 

• Signifying near to, stretching round, cr ibcct, as /-r.-:'oitevm, £er:'carp'un:, 
near to the bone, heart, &c. 

t Caete.'/um, the little brain as it were: bcrh ue often called th. 
i ipoken sf is small ajarHji 
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matter. It has also a third, called arachnoid, from its fineness, as be- 
in g similar to a spider's web. It contains some iinmes, which are 
nothing more than large veins or receptacles for blood, and four 
cavities called ventricles, moistened, in a healthful state, with a fine 
vapour, which, increasing gives rise to diseases. Like other parts of 
the body, it has a variety of arterial branches from the heart, which 
diffuses through its substance, and on the membranes. The brain is 
the great elaboratory, where the animal spirits, or nervous influences 
which actuate our frame, are supposed to receive their existence. 
The nature of this fluid, Ifreall a fluid, has not yet been sufficient- 
ly investigated. It is certain, however, that from this source the 
nerves derive their origin. These are white, firm, solid cords, which 
arise from the brain and spinal marrow, which is only an elongation 
of the brain, and are spread over every part of the body endowed 
with sensibility, by innumerable filaments. Ten pair of nerves issue 
from the brain itself, and thirty from the spinal marrow. Those that 
go to the organs of sense are considerably larger than the rest, and 
are in part divested of their outer covering. 

Whether an immaterial and invisible Being can possitively be said 
to exist in any place, it might appear presumptuous to determine ; 
but it is a prevailing opinion in physiology, that the brain, is the seat 
of the soul; and the /lineal gland, in the penetralia of the brain, has 
been assigned as the sacred mansion of this immortal inhabitant. 
Human vision can discover no signs to confirm this opinion; but the 
man would be blind, and utterly void of understanding, who could not 
trace through the whole of the animal system the most evident 
marks of Divine Intelligence and wisdom; of intelligence which ex- 
cites admiration, and of wisdom beyond conception. 

The wonderful contrivance exhibited in the human frame is, if pos- 
sible, still more manifest from the curious formation of the eye and 
ear; of which only a very imperfect idea could be conveyed by verbal 
description. I shall therefore not attempt to delineate those admi- 
rable organs: nor need I mention the construction of the limbs; of 
the arms aqd legs; of the hands and feet; so nicely united with joints, 
and so happily supplied with muscles and tendons, with ligaments 
and nerves, that they are adapted to all the various purposes of con- 
venience and utility in motion. 

I shall conclude this imperfect sketch of the human body with a 
brief account of digestion, that important process in the animal 
economy, by means of which the continual and unavoidable waste of 
the constitution is regularly supplied. 

The aliment being received into the mouth, the first operation it 
undergoes is to be masticated by the action of the teeth and several 
muscles. This mastication is of greater moment than is generally 
imagined; and the good effects of it arc further promoted by mixing 
with the food a quantity of saliva, discharged from the glands of the 
mouth, and which is greatly conducive to digestion. When the food 
is carried down the gullet into the stomach, it there meets with an 
additional supply of juices, called the gastric juices, of a nature yet 
more efficacious than the former, besides a small portion of bile. 
During its continuance in the stomach, it experiences the effects of. 
heat and muscular action, from the coats of that organ, and the mo. 
tion and warmth of the surrounding parts. It thence passes out gra- 
dually by the right orifice of the itomach, and there meets with an 
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additional quantity of bile from the gall-bladder and liver; besides 
the pancreatic juice, or that of tU^weet-bread, of a nature similar 
to the saliva, but rather more thick, and the fluids separated by the 
intestines. It now receives the action of the bowels, or the peristal- 
tic motion, by which they churn, as it were, the whole mass, mi- 
nutely mixing together the food, and the different jrices, collected' 
in the passage from the mouth. A fluid is now produced called chyle, 
which is separated from the grosser materials, and taken up by a 
set of extremely small absorbent vessels called lacteals. These have 
their origin in the inner coat of the intestines, and, passing thence, 
arge themselves into a duct named the receptacle of the chyle, 
whence this fluid proceeds along the thoracic* duct, which termi- 
nates in the left subclavian! vein. In the passage from the intes- 
tines to the receptacle, there is a number of glands, which separate a 
watery liquid, for the purpose of giving the chyle a thinner consist- 
ence. To prevent the chyle from falling back in its progress through 
the lacteals, the construction of these vessels is admirably contrived. 
They are furnished with a number of valves, which open only for- 
wards, and are shut by any fluid pressing backwards. From the sub- 
clavian vein, the chyle is poured into the blood, and thence immedi- 
ately thrown into the right auricle and ventricle.!; of the heart; from 
which, now mixed with the blood, it passes into the lungs. It un- 
dergoes in that organ a considerable change from the act of respira- 
tion. From the lungs it proceeds through the pulmonary vein to 
the left auricle of the heart, and then into the left ventricle; whence, 
at last endowed with all the qualities of blood, it passes into the aorta, 
and is diffused universally through the frame; the wants of which it 
is fitted to supply by the addition of nourishing particles. Is it pos- 
sible to contemplate this admirable mechanism without breaking 
forth in the exclamation of the Psalmist, that " we are wonderfully 
made?" I may justly add, that, considering the great variety of ways 
in which the human body may be affected, both from without and 
within, with the necessity for the perpetual motion of the vital powers, 
and the millions of vessels, invisible to the naked eye, through 
tvbich the fluids ought to pass, it is a matter of real astonishment 
that we should subsist a single day. And doubtless it would be impos- 
sible, were not the machine constantly sustained by the same AU 
mighty and Beneficent Being who formed it. 

* From thorax the breast. 

t A term applied to any thing under the arm-pit or shoulder. 
| Two muscular bags, one on each side, are termed its auricles, fr»m the 
Latin signifying • ^ 



MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE. 

MANY who peruse the Domestic Medicine, have expressed a 
wish that the catalogue of medicines contained in that book should 
be more extensive, and likewise that the dose of each article should 
be ascertained, as thev are often at a loss to know how to administer 
even those medicines, the names of uhich they meet with in almost 
every medical author. To abviate this objection, and furnish a great- 
er scope to those who may wish to employ more articles than are 
contained in the Dispensatory annexed to the above work, the follow- 
ing List of Simples and Compounds, taken from the most improved 
Dispensatories, is now inserted. 

To prevent mistakes, the English name of every medicine is not 
only used, but the different articles are arranged according to the 
order of the English alphabet, and the smallests and largest dose 
placed opposite to each article. The doses indeed refer to adults, 
but may be adapted to different ages by attending to the rules laid 
down in the Introduction to the Afifiendix^ (page 420.) Short cau- 
tions are occasionally inserted under such articles as require to be 
used with care. 

Though a greater variety of medicines is contained in this than in 
any former edition of the Domestic Medicine, yet the Author would 
advise those who peruse it, as far as possible, to adhere to simplici- 
ty in practice. Diseases are not cured by the multiplicity of medi- 
cines, but by their proper application. A few simples, judiciously 
administered, and accompanied with a proper regimen, will do more 
good, than a farrago of medicines employed at random. 



A LIST OF THE MEDICINES COMM0NL7 USED IN PRACTICE, WITH THEIR 
PROPER DQSES. 



Acacia, the expressed juice, 
Acid, the acetous 
— — , muriatic 

, nitrou -, diluted 

, vitriolic, diluted 

./Ether, vitriolic 
jEthiops mineral 
Aloes - 

Alum - 

, burned 

Amber, prepared 
Ammoniac, gum 

, milk of 

Angelica, the root powdered 
Anise, the seeds 
Antimony 

, calcined 

-, glass of 



from 



Asafcetida 



milk of 



Asarum, to provoke sneezing 



] scruple to 

1 scruple 
10 drops 
15 drops 

1 5 drops 
30 drops 
10 grains 

5 grains 

6 grains 
3 grains 

2 drachm 

5 grains 

2 OZ ' 

-j drachm 
10 grains 
10 grains 

1 scruple 

* Krain 

6 grains 
half oz. 

3 grains 



1 drachm 
1 drachm 

40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops 

2 drachms 
30 grains 
30 grains 
20 grains 
12 grains 

1 drachm 
30 grains 
1 ounce 
1^ drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 
half a dra. 

1 ounce 
5 grains 
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ivi 

> Canadian 

, <;i Peru 

, of Tolu 

vian, powder 
, powder 
'oin, resin of - 
Benzoin, flowers of 

• ii, powder of the root 
d thistle 

1 expressed juice of 

uian 

, French » 

Borax - 

Broom, ashes of the tops 

Burdock, powder of the root. 

Calomel '-' - 

Camphor ... 

Canella alba, powder of 
Cantharidea - 

Cardamoms - 

( 'araway seed .... 
Cascarilla hark - -' 

i:\, the pulp 
or 
Catechu ... 

Camomile, in powder 
Chalk - 

Cinnamon - 
Colocynth 
Columbo 

i lection, aromatic 

, opiate - 

Crabs claws, prepared 
Conserve of roses 

, of squills - 

— i , of arum 

Con t raven a - 

Coriander seed - - 

Cowhage, the spicule of one pod 

mixed with honey or molasses. 
Dandelion, expressed juice 

>ction of hartshorn, half a pint 

repeated as often as necessary. 
, of broom, 1 oz. to a pint of 

water, to be taken by tea-cupsful. 

of Peruvian bark 

of the inner bark of the elm 

of sarsaparilfa 

compound 

of guaiacum, 3 drachms 



from 20 drops to 60 drops 



2 scruples 
10 grains 
4 grains 
10 grains 

1 scruple 
10 grains 

2 dra. 
10 grains 



2 drachms 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 



10 grains 40 grains 

1 scruple 1 drachm 

10 grains 1 drachm 

1 gr. to 3 gr. alterative 
3 do. to 12 do. purgative 

2 grains to half a drachm 

1 scruple 2 drachms 



to a pint of water. A pint daily. 
- 
of scammony 



£ grain 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

2 dra. 

8 grains 
15 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

I dra. 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
15 grains 



1 or. 



1 oz. 
4 oz» 
4 oz. 



1 dra. 
20 grains 



4 grains 
20 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 

1 oz. 
1 1 drachm 
30 grains 

1 drachm 

2 scruples 
1 drachm 
1 drachjn 

1 drachm 

2 scruples 
2 scruples 

1 drachm 

1 oz. 

30 grains 

1 drachm 

2 scruples 
1 drachm 



4 oz. 
1 6 oz. daily 
16 oz. daily 



1 oz. 

1 drachm 
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Electuary lenitive, or of senna 
Elixir of vitriol 

Elecampane, powder of the root 
Extract of broom tops 
Extract of Peruvian bark 

■ cascarilla 

camomile - 

color.) nth - 

gentian - 

- — liquorice - 

logwood - - 

black hellebore 

jalap - - 

guaiacum - - 

white poppies - 

rue - - 

savin - - - 

senna - - ^ 

Fern, powder of the root - - 4( 

Fennel seed - - - 

Fox glove, powder of the leaves 

or a drachm infused in a pint of 
boiling water, of which a dose is 

Should be administered with caution 
Galbanum - - 
Calls - - - - - 

Garlic, cloves of - - - - 

Gentian - - 

Germander - - • - 

Ginger - - - 

Ginseng - - 

Guaiacum, gum-resin 
Gum arabic - - 



fiom 30 grains 
15 drops 
- 20 grains 

- | dra. 

- 10 grains 
10 grains 

- 20 grains 

- 5 grains 
10 grains 

- ' 1 dra. 
10 grains 

3 grains 

- 10 grains 
10 grains 

- 1 grain 

- 10 grains 

- 10 grains 

- 10 grains 
- f i 'Ira. 

20 grains 
•I grain 



to 



to 



gamboge 



Hartshorn, prepared 

, spirits of 

, caustic, in some mucila- 
ginous vehicle 

, salt of 

Hellebore, whit^ 

, black - 

Hemlock, should always be begun 
in rery small doses, of one grain 
or less, and gradually increased 
as the constitution will bear. 
Hiera picra - 
Honey of squills - 

'* of roses 

Hoffman's anodyne liquor 

Jalap, powder 

Infusion Of Gentian, powder 

of roses 

of senna 



1 oz. 

10 grains 

10 grains 

No. 1. 

10 grains 

15 grains 

5 grains 

20 grains 
10 grains 
15 grains 

2 grains 
20 grains 
10 drops 

5 drops 

2 grains 
] grain 
5 grains 



10 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
20 drops 
10 grains 

1 ounce 

2 ounces 
~ ounce 



G drachms 
50 drops 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
i drachm 
I drachm 
1 drachm 
25 grains 
| drachm 
£ oz. 
-£• drachm 
10 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 

| oz. 

1 drachm 

3 grains 



30 grains 
20 grains 
No. 6. 
40 grains 

1 drachm 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 
1 drachm 
12 grains 

I drachm 
40 drops 

25 drops 

12 grains 

5 grains 

10 grain's 



20 grains 

40 grains 

2 drachms 

60 drops 

40 grains 

3 ounces 

8 ounces 

2 ounces 
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( uanha - - from 

Iron, rust of - 

Iron ammoniatcd 
Iron tartarised - - - • 

salt of 

Juniper/ powder of the berries 
Kino, gum -•■-.«. 

Kermes, juice of - 

Lichen, ash-coloured - - 

Icelandic, a strong decoction of 

Lime-water - 

Lixivium, of tartar 

Linseed, an infusion of l ounce to 

a quart of water; may be used at 

pleasure. 
Madder powder - 

Mace - 

Magnesia - - - 

. calcined - - 

Manna* - - - 

Mastich, gum - • - 

Mercury, crude - - 

calcined - - 

with chalk 

corrosive sublimate 

cinnabar of 

yellow emetic, as stcrnutory 

Mezereon, decoct, to a pint of water 

Millepedes - 

Musk - - - - 

Mustard seed * 

Myrrh, gum - 

Nitre, purified - - 

Nutmeg - "■ - - 

< >il of Almom ... 

Linseed - - 

Castor - - - 

Olibanum - - 

Onion, expressed juice of a > 
powerful diuretic 5 

Opium - - - 

Opopanax - 

Oxymel of colchicum 

of squills - - 

Petoleum - 
Tills, aloetic - 
of the gums - 

mercurial 

Pomegranate] powder of 

ntimonial 
May be taken according to the 
directions for James' powder, 



10 grains 
5 grains 
2 grains 

2 grains 
i grain 

20 grains 
10 grains 
1 drachm 

3 grains 
1 ounce 

4 ounces 
15 drops 



£ drachm 
10 grains 
4 drachm 



to 



\ ounce 
10 grains 

4: ounce 

i grain 
10 grains 
rain 
lo grains 

l grain 

20 grains 

5 grains 

1 drachm 
10 grains 
10 grains 

6 grains 
i ounce 



2 drachms 
5 grains 

v ounce 

\ grain 
10 grains 
i drachm 
4 drachm 
10 drops 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
20 grains 
\ins 
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30 grains 
20 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
5 grains 
1 drachm 
30 grains 

3 drachms 
40 grains 

4 ounces 
8 ounces 

40 drops 



1 drachm 
20 grains 

2 drachms 



2 ounces 
30 grains 
4 ounces 
2 grains 
30 grains 
■s grain 
30 grains 
;"! grains- 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
40 grains 
1 ounce 
1 drachm 
30 grains 
4 drachm 
1 ounce 



1 ounce 
30 grains 

2 ounces 

2 grains 
30 grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
30 drops 
30 grains 
30 grains 
20 grains 

1 drachm 
6 grains 
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Powder, of Contrayerva, compound fi 

of Chalk compound 

, of Chalk compound, with opium 

of Ipecacuanha, com- > 

pound, or Dover's powder. 5 

Quassia ... - - 

Two drachms to a pint of water 
for a decoction. 

Quince seeds, mucilage of, at plea- 
sure, to obtund acrimony. 

Rhubarb, powder 

Resin, yellow - 

Rue powder - 

St. John's-wort - - - 

Saffron - 

Sagapcnum - 

Sal ammoniac - ' - 

Salt, Epsom - - 

Glauber - - - 

Polychrest - 

of Tartar - 

Sarsaparilla, powder of 

Scammony - 

Sep.. - 

Senna - - 

Soap 

Ices - - - - - 

Scurvy-grass, expressed juice 

Snake root - 

Sorrel, juice of, depurated 
Spirit of Mindererus 

sweet, of vitriol - 

of nitre 

— of sal ammoniac 
-compound 



IN PRACTICE. 

urn 15 grains to 

- 20 grains 
K) grains 

10 grains 

5 crrains 



10 grains 

3 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

2 drachms 

4 drachms 
20 grains 
10 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

10 drops 

1 ounce 
20 grains 
4 ounces 
1 drachm 
15 drops 
15 drops 
1 5 drops 



—foetid 



Spirits, distilled 
Spermaceti - 

Sponge, burned - 

Sulphur, Rowers of - 

precipitated, of antimony 

Squill, dried powder 

fresh - 

Syrup of poppies ... 
of buckthorn 



oi ginger 

Syrups in general 

Tar water. A pint daily. 

Tartar, cream of 

regenerated 

soluble 

emetic, alterative 

as emetic 

x Terra japonica 



A drachm 
20 grains 
'20 grains 
20 grains 
1 grain 
1 grain 
5 grains 
\ drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
- 20 grains 

2 drachms 
J grain 
1 grain 
20 grain* 



30 gi . 
40 grains 
40 grains 

30 grains 

30 grains 



40 grains 
20 grains 
40 grains 
1 drachm 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 
\\ ounces 
2 ounces 
\ ounce 
30 grains 
40 grains 
10 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 
-i ounce 
30 drops 
4 ounces 
40 grains 
8 ounces 
1 ounce 
40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops 



j ounce 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 
1 drachm 
4 grains 
3 grains 

! 5 grains 
l ounce 

2 drachms 
\, ounce 

2 drachms 

1 ounce 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 
■} grain 
3 grains 
40 grains 



D IN P U A C T 

< co, an infusion of, 1 drachm to 
a pint ol hould he adminis- 

tered hy tabic spoonsful: Strongly 
diuretic* 

Tin, powder of - - from 

Turmi - - 

Tin ; :>irits of 

Tiru ture of aloes 

compound ... 

of asafcetida 

Henzoin, compound 

of cantharides ... 

of cardamoms 

of castor - 

of catechu 

of Peruvian bark 

of iron, muriaied 

ofColumbo - - 

of Gentian, compound 

guaiacum volatile , 

of black, hellebore 

of jalap - 

of lavender, compound 

of myrrh - - - 

of opium 

camphorated, 7 



or paregoric elixir 

— of rhubarb 

— of senna 

— of snake-root 

— of valerian 
Volatile 



Tormcniil, powder of 
Valerian powder of 
\ inegar, distilled 

of squills 

as emetic 

Yerdigrease, violent emetic 
Vitriol, white, as a tonic 

as a quickly 

operating emetic 

blue emetic 



Uva ursi, in powder 
Water-cress, expressed juice of 
Water, the simple distilled, > 
may generally be given £ 
Wormwood, expressed juice 
White lead 
Wine, aloetic - - 

antimonial 

Ipecacuanha 

1 Rhubarb- 



;raim> to 
20 grains 
10 drops 
-1 ounce 

I drachm 

i drachm 
10 drops 
10 drops 

'. drachm 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 
10 drops 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

1 scruple 

1 drachm 
20 drops 

1 scruple 
10 drops 

1 drachm 

\ ounce 

'2 drachms 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 
10 grains 
20 grains 

3 drachms 
10 drops 

' ounce 

1 grain 

2 grains 

20 grains 

1 grain 
20 grains 

2 ounce 

2 ounce 3 or 4 oz. 

| ounce 
I grain 
\ ounce 
20 drops 
1 drachm 
J ounce 






1 drachm 
I drachm 
30 drops 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40 drops 
40 drops 
-' ounce 
1 \ drachms 

2 drachms 
\ ounce 

60 drops 

3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 

1 drachm 
j ounce 

2 drachms 

1 drachm 
4:> drops 

3 drachms 

2 ounces 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
l ounce 

50 drops 

1 ounce 

2 grains 
5 grains 

1 drachm 

3 grains 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 



2 ounces 

3 grains 
J ounce 
2 drachma 

1 \ ounce 
2 ounrcs 



PARI I 



OF THE GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES. 



CHAPTER L 

OF CniLDIiEX. 

X HE bettor to trace diseases from their original causey 
\jc shall take a view of the common treatment of mankind in the 
state of infancy* In this period of our lives, the foundations of a 
good or bad constitution are laid; it is therefore of importance, that 
parents be well acquainted with the various causes which may injure 
the health of their offspring. 

It appears from the annual registers of the dead, that almost one 
half of the children born in Great-Britain die under twelve years of 
age. To many, indeed, this may appear a natural evil; but on due 
examination, it will be found to be one of our own creating. Wen© 
the cleat!) of infants a natural evil, other animals would be as liable to 
die young as man; but this we find is by no means the case. 

[t may seem strange that man, notwithstanding his superior reason, 
should fall so far short of other animals in the management of his 
young: But our surprise will soon cease, if we consider that brutes, 
guided by instinct, never err in this respect; while man, trusting sole- 
ly to art, is seldom right. Were a catalogue of those infants who 
perish annually by art alone exhibited to public view, it would astonish 
most people* 

If parents are above taking care of their children, others must be 
employed for that purpose: these will always endeavour to recommend 
themselves by the appearance of extraordinary skill and address. By 
this means such a number of unnecessary and destructive articles hare 
been introduced into the diet, clothing, fee of infants, that it is no 
wonder so many of them perish. 

hifig can be more preposterous than a mother who thinks it be- 
low her to take care of her own child, or who is so ignorant as not to 
know what is proper to be done for it. If we search Nature through- 
out, we cannot find a parallel to this. Every other animal is the nurse 
of its own offspring, and they thrive accordingly. Were the brutes 
to bring up their young by proxy, they would share the same fate with 
of the human species. 

We mean not, however, to impose it as a task upon every mother 
lo su< :kle her own child. This, whatever speculative writers may al- 
ls in Bome cases impracticable, and would inevitably prove de- 
structive both to the mother and child. Women of delicate constitu- 
tions, subject lo hysteric fits, or other nervous affections, make very 
bad nurses:* and these complaints are now so common, that it is rare 
to find a woman of fashion free from them; such women therefore, sup- 
posing them willing, are often unable to suckle their own children. 

• I have ka.v.n a,a hrstCjrijj womjrM kill her cliilJ, fey being seized with a fit hj- 
dw night. 
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Almost every mother would be in a condition to give suck, did man- 
kind live agreeably to Nature; but whoever considers bow fur many 
mothers deviate from her dictates, will not be surprised to find some of 
them unable to perform that n office. Mothers who do not 

cat a sufficient quantity of solid food, nor enjoy the benefit oi fresh air 
and exercise, can neither have wholesome juices themsehes, nor afford 
proper nourishment to an infant. Hence children who are suckled by 
delicate women, either die young;, or continue weak and sickly all their 
lives. 

When we say that mothers are not always in a condition to suckle 
their own children, we would not be understood as discouraging that 
practice. Every mother who can, ought certainly to perform so tender 
and agreeable an office.* But suppose it to be out of her power, she may, 
nevertheless, be of great service to her child. The business of nurs- 
ing is by no means confined to giving suck. To a woman who abounds 
■with milk, this is the easiest part of it. Numberless other offices are- 
necessary for a child, which the mother ought at least to see done. 

A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as soon as it is born, 
to the sole care of an hireling, hardly deserves that name. A child by 
being brought up under the mother's eye, not only secures her affec- 
tion; but may reap all the advantages of a parent's care, though it be 
suckled by another. How can a mother be better employed than in 
superintending the nursery? This is at once the most delightful and 
important office; yet the most trivial business or insipid amusements 
are often preferred to it! A strong proof both of the bad taste and 
wrong education of modern females. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not bestowed in teach- 
ing the proper management of children to those whom Nature has de- 
signed for mothers. This, instead of being made the principal, is 
seldom considered as any part of female education. Is it any wonder, 
when females so educated come to be mothers, that they should be 
quite ignorant of the duties belonging to that character? However 
strange it may appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, and 
those of fashion too, are as ignorant, when they have brought a child 
into the world, of what is to be done for it, as the infant itself. Indeed, 
the most ignorant of the sex are generally reckoned most knowing in 
the business of nursing. Hence sensible people become the dupes of 
ignorance and superstition; and the nursing of children, instead of be- 
ing conducted by reason, is the result of whim and caprice. f 

* Many advantages would arise to society, as well as to individuals, from mothers 
suckling their own children. It would prevent the temptation which poor women 
are laid under of abandoning their children to suckle those of the rich for the sake of 
•rain; by which means society loses many of its most useful members, and mothers 
become in some sense the murderers of their own offspring. I am sure I speak with- 
in the truth when I sa\", that not one in twenty of those children live, who are 
thus abandoned by their mothers. For this reason no mother should be allowed 
to suckle ano her's child, till her own is either dead, or fit to be weaned. A regu- 
lation of this kind would save many lives among the poorer sort, and could do no 
hurt to the rich, as most women who make good nurses are able to suckle two 
children in succession upon the »mt milk. 

f Tacitus, the celebrated Ronun historian, complains greatly of the degeneracy 
©f the Roman ladies in his time, with regard to the care of their offspring. He 
says that, in former times, the greatest women in Rome used to account it their 
■chief glory to keep the house and attend th*ir children; but that now the young 
btfant was committed to the sole care of some poor Grecian wench, or other me- 



les in the acquisition 
•f trifling in learning how tobiingup 

lliefr children; how to dress them so as not to liurt, cramp, or confine 
their motioi tltheni with wholesome and nourishing food; 

how to their tender bodies, so as best to promote their growth 

ukI strength: »» fjiade the objects of female instruction, man- 

kind would derive the greatest dvi ntages fi i m it. But while the edu- 
i of females implies little more than what relates to dress and 
public shew, we have nothing to expect from them but ignorance eveu 
in the most important concerns. 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and lay it to heart, 
they would embra< e every opportunity of informing themselves of the 
duties which they owe to their infant offspring. It is their province, 
not only to form the body, but also to give the mind its most early bias. 
They have it very much in their power to make men healthy or vale- 
tudinary, use ltd in life, or the pests of society. 

IJut the mother is not the only person concerned in the management 
ef children. The lather has an equal interest in their welfare, and 
OUght to assist in every thing that respects either the improvement of 
the body or mind. 

It is pity that the men should beso inattentive to this matter. Their 
negligence is one reason why females know so little of it. Women 
Will ever be desirous to excel in such accomplishments as recommend 
tfaem to the other sex. But men generally keep at such a distance 
from even the smallest acquaintance with the affairs of the nursery, 
that many would reckon it an affront, were they supposed to know 
any tiling of them. Not so, however, with the kennel or the stubles: 
S gentleman of the first rank is not ashamed to gi\e directions con- 
cerning the management of his dogs or horses, yet would blush were 
he stu prised in pel forming the same office for that being who derived 
its existence from himself, who is the heir of his fortunes, and the fu- 
ture hope of his country. 

Nor have physicians themselves been sufficiently attentive to the 
management of children: this has been generally considered as the 
sole province of old women, while men of the first character in physic, 
have refused to \isit infants even when sick. Such conduct in the fa- 
culty has not only caused this branch of medicine to be neglected, but 
has also encouraged the other sex to assume an absolute title to pre- 
scribe for children in the most dangerous diseases. The consequence 
is, that a physician is seldom vailed till the good women have exhaust- 
ed all their skill; when his attendance can only serve to divide the 
blame, and appease the disconsolate parents. 

Nurses should do all in their power to prevent diseases; but wfi.cn a 
child is taken ill, some person of skill ought immediately to be con- 
sulted. The diseases of children are generally acute, and the least de- 
lay is dangerous. 

Were physicians more attentive to the diseases of infants, they would 
not only be better qualified to neat them property when ' k, bat like- 
wise to give useful directions for their management when well. The 
are by no means so difficult to be understood as 
many imagine. It is true, children cannot tell their complaints; but 

rvant. — Ws km afraid, wher- ers wiQ 
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the r auscs of them may be pretty certainly discovered by observing the 
symptoms, and putting proper questions to the nurses. Besides, the 
diseases of infants being less complicated, are easier cured than those 
of adults.* 

It is really astonishing, that so little attention should in general be 
paid to the preservation of infants. What labor and expense are daily 
bestowed to prop an old tottering carcase for a few years, while thou- 
sands of those who might be useful in life, perish without being re- 
garded ! Mankind are too apt to value things according to their present, 
iiot their future usefulness. Though this is of all others the most er- 
roneous method of estimation; yet upon no other principle is it possi- 
ble to account for the general indifference with respect to the death of 
infants. 

Of Diseased Parents. 

One great source of the diseases of children is, the unhealthiness 
of parents. It would be as reasonable to expect a rich crop from a 
barren soil, as that strong and healthy children should be born of pa- 
vents whose constitutions have been worn out with intemperance and 
disease. 

An ingenious writerf observes, that on the constitution of mothers 
depends originally that of their offspring. No one who believes this, 
will be surprised, on a view of the female world, to find diseases and 
death so frequent among children. A delicate female, brought up 
within doors, an utter stranger to exercise and open air, who lives on 
tea and other slops, may bring a child into the world, but it will hardly 
be fit to live. The first blast of disease will nip the tender plant in the 
bud: or should it struggle through a few years existence, its feeble 
frame, shaken with convulsions from every trivial cause, will 1 be unable 
to perform the common functions of life, and prove a burden to society. 

If to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular lives of fathers,, 
we shall see further cause to believe that children arc often hurt by 
the constitution of their parents. A sickly frame may be originally 
induced by hardships and intemperance, but chiefly by the latter. It 
is impossible that a course of vice should not spoil the best constitution: 
and, did the evil terminate here, it would be a just punishment for the 
folly of the sufferers; but when once a disease is contracted and riret- 
ed in the habit, it is entailed on posterity. What a dreadful inheritance 
is the gout, the scurvy, or the king's evil, to transmit to our offspring! 
how happy had it been for the heir of many a great estate, had he been 
born a beggar, rather than to inherit his father's fortunes at the ex- 
pense of inheriting his diseases! 

A person laboring under any incurable malady, ought not to marry. 
He thereby not only shortens his own life, but transmits misery to 
others; but when both parties are deeply tainted with the scrophula, 
the scurvy, or the like, the effects must be still worse. If such have 
any issue, they must be miserable-indeed. Want of attention to these 

* The common opinion, that the diseases of infants are hard to discover and 
difficult to cure, has deterre-d many physicians from paying that attention to them 
"which tliey (iescive 1 can, however, from experience declare, that this opinion 
is without foundation; and that the diseases of infants are neither so difficult to 
discover, nor so 41 to cure, ^s those of adul 

•' Rousseafl. 
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in forming connections for life, lias rooted out more fan. 
than plague, famine, or the sword; and as lout;; as these connections 
-rined from mercenary views, the evil v. ill be continued.'* 

Id our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing so little regard is had to 
the health and form of the object. Our sportsmen know that the gene-. 
rous courier cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the sagacious 
spaniel out of the snarling cur. This is settled upon immutable laws. 
The man who marries a woman of a sickly constitution, and descend- 
ed of unhealthy parents, whatever his views may be, cannot be said to 
act a prudent part. A diseased woman may prove fertile; should tins 
be the <ase, the family must Ixrcome an infirmary: what prospect of 
happiness the father of such a family has, we shall leave any one to 
judgcf 

Such children as have the misfortune to be borne of diseased parents, 
will require to be nursed with greater care than others. This is the 
only way to make amends for the defects of constitution; and it will 
often go a great length. A healthy nurse, wholesome air, andfsuffk.ient 
exercise, will do wonders. But when these are neglected, little is to 
be expected from any other quarter. The defects of constitution can 
not be supplied by medicine. 

Those who inherit any family disease ought to be very circumspect 
in their manner of Living. They should consider well the nature of 
such diseases, and guard against it by a proper regimen. It is certain, 
thai family diseases have often, by proper care, been kept off* for one 
generation; mu\ there is reason to believe, that, by persisting in the 
same course, such diseases might at length be wholly eradicated. This 
is a subject very little regarded, though of the greatest importance, 
family constitutions are as capable of improvement as family estates; 
and the libertine who impairs the one, does greater injury to his pos- 
terity, than the prodigal who squanders away the other. 

Of the Clothing of Children. 

The clothing of an infant is so simple a matter, that it is surprising 
how any person should err ».. it; yet many children lose their lives, 
and others are deformed, by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows no use of clothes to an infant, but to keep it warm. 
All that is necessary for this purpose, is to wrap it in a soft loose co\ . 
ing. Were a mother left to the dictates of Nature alone, she would 
certainly pursue this course. Hut the business of dressing an infi 
has long been out of the hands of mothers, and has at last become a 
secret which none but adepts pretend lo understand. 

From the most early ages it has been thought necessary, that a wo- 
man in labor should have some person to attend her. This in time 
became a business; and, as in all others, those who were employed in 
it strove to outdo one another in the different branches of their pro; 
sioii. The dressing of a child came of course to be considered as the 

• The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for having married ;. 
weak, punj woman; because, said they, instead of propagating a race of hero 
you will till the throne with a progeny of ch. 

f The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain cases, forbid to have any manner of 
commerce with the diseased; and indeed to this all wis* - ought to have 

a special regard. In some countries, diseased persons have actually been forbid 
to many. This is an evil of a complicated kind, a natt • 

'it gn - - Jcraj on 
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midwife's province, who no doubt imagined, that the move dextcril, 
she could shew in this article, the more her skill would be admired. 
Her attempts were seconded by the vanity of parents, who, too often 
desirous of making a shew of the infant as soon as it was born, wei\* 
ambitious to have as much finery heaped upon it as possible. ThuS 
it came to be thought as necessary for a midwife to excel in bracing 
and dressing an infant, as for a surgeon to be expert in applying ban- 
dages to a broken limb; and the poor child, as soon as it came into the 
world, had as many rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if 
every bone had been fractured in the birth; while these were often so 
tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender frame, but even toobstruct 
the motion of the heart, lungs, and other organs necessary for life. 

In most parts of Britain, the practice of rolling children with so ma- 
ny bandages is now, in some measure, laid aside; but it would still be 
a difficult task to persuade the generality of mankind, that the shape 
of an infant docs not entirely depend on the care of the midwife. So 
far, however, are all her endeavors to mend the shape from being suc- 
cessful, that they constantly operate the contrary way, and mankind 
become deformed in proportion to the means used to prevent it. How 
little deformity of body is to be found among uncivilized nations? So 
little indeed, that it is vulgarly believed they put all their deformed 
children to death. The truth is, they hardly know such a thing as a 
deformed child. Neither should we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never think of manacling their children. They allow 
them the full use of every organ, carry them abroad in the open air, 
wash their bodies daily in cold water, Sec. By this management, their 
children become so strong and hardy, that by the time our puny in- 
fants get outof the nurse's arms, theirs are able to shift for themselves.* 

Among brute animals, no art is necessary to procure a fine shape. 
Though many of them arc extremely delicate when they come into 
the world, yet we never find them grow crooked for want of swaddling . 
bands. Is Nature less generous to the human kind? No: but we take 
the business out of Nature's hands. 

Not only the analogy of other animals, but the very feelings of in- 
fants tell us, they ought to be kept easy and free from all pressure. 
They cannot indeed tell their complaints; but they can shew signs of 
pain: and this they never fail to do, by crying when hurt by their 
clothes. No sooner are they freed from their bracings, than they 
seem pleased and happy: yet, strange infatuation! the moment they 
hold their peace, they are again committed to their chains. 

If we consider the body of an infant as a bundle of soft pipes, re* 
plenished with fluids in continual motion, the danger of pressure will 
appear in the strongest light. Nature, in order to make way for the 
growth of children, has formed their bodies soft and flexible; and lest 
they should receive any injury from pressure in the womb, has sur- 
rounded the/atua every where with fluids. This shews the care which 
Nature takes to prevent all unequal pressure on the bodies of infants 
and to defend them against every thing that might in the least cramp 
or confine their motions. 

* A friend of mine, who was several years on the coast of Africa, tells me 
that the natives neither put any clothes upon their children, nor apply to their bo- 
dies bandages of any kind, but lay them on a pallet, and suffer them to tnrnklf 
tt pleasure-, yet they ate all straight, and seldom haye »nv disease.. 
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I the boots ol an infant arc so soft and cartilaginous, that they 

[lily yield to the slightest pressure, and i ume abadsha] 

which can never after be remedied. Hence it is, that so many people 
boulders, crooked spines, and Bat breasts, who were 
as well pi ed at their births as others, but lmd the misfortune 

lo !>■ i <»m of shape by the application of slays andb: 

urc, by obstructing the circulation, likewise prevents »he equal 
distribution of nourishment to the different parts of the body, by 
which mi growth becomes unequal. One Jiart grows t >o large, 

while another ft mains too small; and thus in time the whole frame 

iroportionate and misshapen. To this we must add, i 
when a child is cramped in its clothes, it naturally shrinks from the 
part that is hurt; and by putting its body into unnatural postures, it 
mes deformed by habit. 

Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weakness or disease; 
but in general, it is the effect of improper clothing. Nine-tenths, at 
least, of the deformity among mankind, must be imputed to this cause. 
formed body is not only disagreeable to the eye, but by a bad figure 
both the animal and vital functions must be impeded, and of course 
health impaired. Hence few people remarkably misshapen are strong 
or healthy. 

The new motions which commence at the birth, as the circulation 
of the whole mass of blood through the lungs, respiration, the pc 
talic motion, S.c. afford another strong argument for keeping the body 
of an infant free from all pressure. These organs, not having been 
accustomed to move, are easily stopped; but when this happens, death 
must ensue. Hardly any method could be devised more effectually to 
stop these motions, than bracing the body too tight with rollers* and' 
bandages* Were these to be applied in the same manner to the body 
of an adult lor an equal length of time, they would hardly fail to hurt 
the digestion and make him sick. How much more hurtful they must 
prove to the tender bodies of infants, we shall leave any one to jr 

\\ hoever considers these things will not be surprised, that so many 
children die of convulsions soon after the birth. These fits are gene- 
rally attributed to some inward cause; but in fact they oftener proceed 
from our own imprudent conduct. 1 have known a child seized with 
convulsion-fits soon after the midwife had done swaddling it, who, upon 
taking off the rollers and bandages, was immediately relieved, and 
never had the disease afterwards. Numerous examples of tins might 
be given, were they necessary. 

■'.ild be safer to fasten the clothes of an infant with strings than 
. as these often gall and irritate their tender skins, and occasion 
Pins have been found sticking above half an inch into the 
bodyoi a child, after it had died of convulsion fits, which in. all pro- 
bability proceeded from that cause. 

Children are not only hurt by the tightness of their clothes, hut. 

• he quantity. Every child has some degree of fever after the 

birth; and if it be loaded with too many clothes, the fever must be 

increased. Hut this is not all; the child is generally laid in bed with 

lheinotl;tr, who is often likewise feverish; to which we may add the 

• Thil -.icans inveighing against a thing that does not happen, li' 

I feet ir. length, is apt 
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heat of the bed-chamber, the wines, and other heating things, t»oirf-' 
quently given to children immediately after the birth. When all 
these arc combined, which does not seldom happen, they must increase 
the fever to such a degree as will endanger l ho life of the infant. 

The danger of keeping infants too hot will further appear, if we 
consider that, after they have been for some time in the situation men- 
tioned above, they are "often sent into the country to be nursed in a 
cold house. Is it any wonder, if a child, from such a transition, 
catches a mortal cold, or contracts some other fatal disease? When 
an infant is kept too hot, its lungs, not being sufficiently expanded, 
are apt to remain weak and flaccid for life; hence proceed coughs, 
consumptions, and other diseases of the breast. 

It would answer little purpose to specify the particular species of 
dress proper for an infant*. These will always vary in different coun- 
tries, according to custom and^the humour of parents. The great- 
rule to be observed is, That a child have no more clothes than are ne- 
cessary to keeji it ivar?n, and that they be quite easy for its body. 

Stays arc the very bane of infants. A volume would not suffice to 
point out all the bad effects of this ridiculous piece of dies* both on 
children and adults. The madness in favor of stays seems however, 
to be somewhat abated; and it is to be hoped the world Mil, in time, 
become wise enough to know, that the human shape does not solely 
depend upon whale-bone and bend leather.* 

I shall only add with respect to the clothes of children, that they 
ought to be kept thoroughly clean. Children perspire more than 
adults; and if their clothes be not frequently changed, they become 
very hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the tender skins of 
infants, but likewise occasion ill smells; and what is worse, tend to 
produce vermin and cutaneous diseases. 

Cleanliness is not only agreeable to the eye, but tends greatly to 
preserve the health of children. It promotes the perspiration, and, 
by that means, frees the body from superfluous humours, which, if 
Retained, could not fail to occasion diseases. No mother or nur.se can 
have any excuse for allowing a child t6 be dirty. Poverty may oblige 
here to give it coarse clothes; but if she does not keep them clean, it- 
must be her own fault. 

Of the Food of Children, 

Nature no only points out the food proper for an infant, but actually 
prepares it. This, however, is not sufficient to prevent some who 
think themselves wiser than Nature, from attempting to bring up their 
children without her provision. Nothing can shew the disposition 
which mankind have to depart from Nature more than their endea- 
voring to bring up children without the breast. The mother's milk, 
or that of a healthy nurse, is unquestionably the best food for an infant. 
Neither art nor nature can afford a proper substitute for it. Children 

* Stays made of bend leather are worn by all the women of lower station in 
many parts of England, 

I am sorry to understand, that there are still mothers mad enough to lace their 
daughters very tight in order to improve their shape. As reasoning would be to- 
tally lost upon such people, I shall beg leave just to ask them, Why there are ten 
deformed women for one man? and likewise to recommend to their perusal a short 
. pt, vhirii forbids as t» djsform tub iibji^x B9oxi 
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may seem to thrive for a few months without the breast; hut when 
teething, the sniull-pox, and other diseases incident to childhood, 
i omeon, they generally perish. 

A child, soon after the birth, shews an inclination to suck; and there 
is bo reason why it should not be gratified. It is true, the mother's 
milk docs not always come immediately after the birth; but this is the 
■way to bring it: besides, the first milk that the child can squeeze out 
of the breast answers the purpose of cleansing, beiter than all the drugs 
in the apothecary's shop, and at the same time prevents inflammations 
of the breast, fevers, and other diseases incident to mothers. 

It is strange how people came to think that the first thing given to 
a child should be drugs. This is beginning with medicine by times, 
and no wonder if they generally end with it. It sometimes happens, 
indeed, that a child does not dischaige the meconium so soon as could 
be wished; this has induced physicians, in such cases, to give some- 
thing of an opening nature to cleanse the first passages. Midwives 
have improved upon this hint, and never fail to give syrups, oils, Sec. 
whether they be necessary or not. Cramming an infant with such in- 
digestible stuff as soon as it is born, can hardly fail to make it sick, and 
is more likely to occasion diseases than to prevent them. Children 
are seldom long after the birth without having a passage both by stool 
and urine; though these evacuations may be wanting for some time 
•without any danger. But if children must have something before 
they be allowed the breast, let it be a little thin water pap, to which 
may be added an equal quantity of new milk; or rather water alone, 
with the addition of a little raw sugar. If this be given without any 
wines or spiceries, it will neither heat the blood, load the stomach, nor 
occasion gripes. 

Upon the first sight of an infant, almost every person is struck with 
the idea of its being weak, feeble, and wanting support. This natu- 
rally suggests the need of cordials. Accordingly wines are universally 
mixed with the first food of children. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this way of reasoning, or more hurtful to infants than the con- 
duct founded upon it. Children require very little food for some time 
after the birth; and what they receive should be thin, weak, light, and 
of a cooling quality. A very small quantity of wine is sufficient to heat 
and inflame the blood of an infant; but every person conversant in 
these matters must know, that most of the diseases of infants proceed 
from the heat of their humours. 

If the mother or uurse has enough of milk, the child will need little 
or no food before the third or fourth month. It will then be proper to 
give it, once or twice a day, a little of some food that is easy of diges- 
tion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth with bread in it, and 
such like. This will ease the mother, will accustom the child by de- 
grees to take food, and will render the weaning both less difficult and 
K ss dangerous. All great and sudden transitions are to be avoided in 
nursing. For this purpose, the food of children ought not onlv to be 
simple, but to resemble, as nearly as possible, the properties of mil!.. 
Indeed milk itself should make a principal part of their food, not only 
before they are weaned, but for some time alter. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light bread. Bread may 
be given to a child as soon as it shews an inclination to cj ew; and it may 
at all times be allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The very 
chewing of bread will promote the cutting of the teeth, and the dis- 

F 
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charge of saliva, while by mixing with the nurse's milk in the Stoma* ». 
it will afford an excellent nourishment. Children discover an early 
inclination to chew whatever is put into their hands. Parents observe 
the inclination, but generally mistake the object. Instead of giving 
the child something which may at once exercise its gums and afford 
it nourishment, they commonly put into its hands * piece of hard 
metal, or impenetrable coral. A crust of bread is the best gum-stick. 
It not only answers the purpose better than any thing else, but has 
the additional properties of nourishing the child and carrying the saliva 
down to the stomach, which is too valuable a liquor to be lost. 

Bread, besides being used dry, may be many ways prepared into 
food for children. One of the best methods is to boil it in water, after- 
wards pouring the water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quan- 
tity of new milk unboiled. Milk is both more wholesome and nou- 
rishing this way than boiled, and is less apUo occasion costiveness. 
For a child farther advanced, bread may be mixed in veal or chicken 
broth, made into puddings, or the like. Bread is a proper food for 
children at all times, provided it be plain, made of wholesome grain, 
and well fermented; but when enriched with fruits, sugars, or such 
things, it becomes very unwholesome. 

It is soon enough to allow children animal food when they have got 
teeth to eat it. They should never taste it till after they are weaned, 
and even then they ought to use it sparingly. Indeed, when children 
Jive wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to sour on their stomachs; but, 
on the other hand, too much flesh heats the body, and occasions fe- 
vers and other inflammatory diseases. This plainly points out a due 
mixture of animal and vegetable food as most proper for children. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the common method 
of sweetening their food. It entices them to take more than they 
ought to do, which makes them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty cer- 
tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that they would never 
take more than enough. Their excesses are entirely owing to nurses. 
If a child be gorged with food at all hours, and enticed to take it, by 
making it sweet and agreeable to the palate, is it any wonder that suoh. 
a child should in time be induced to crave more food than it ought to. 
have? 

Children may be hurt by too little as well as too much food. After 
a child is weaned, it ought to be fed four or five times a day; but should 
never be accustomed to eat in the night; neither should it have too 
•much at a time. Children thrive best with small quantities of food 
frequently given. This neither overloads the stomach nor hurts the 
digestion, and is certainly most agreeable to nature. 

Writers on nursing have inveighed with such vehemence against 
giving children too much food, that many parents, by endeavoring i« 
shun that error, have run into the opposite extreme, and ruined the 
constitutions of their children. But the error of pinching children in 
their food is more hurtful than the other extreme. Nature has manv 
■ways of relieving herself when overcharged; but a child, who is pinch- 
ed with hunger, will never become a strong or healthy man. That 
errors are frequently committed on both sides, we are ready to ac- 
knowledge; but where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, 
ten suffer from the quality. This is the principal evil, and claims oufc 
strictest attention. 
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Many people imagine, that the food which they themselves love, 
..annot be bad for their children: hut this notion is \cry absurd. In 
the more advanced periods of life we often acquire an inclination for 
food, which when children we could not endure. Ik-bides, there are 
many things thai by habit may agree rery well with the s'omachof a 
grown person, which would be hurtful to a child: as high-seasoned, 
dried p!'o\isioiiB, i<c. h would also be improper to feed 
children with fat meat, strong broths, rich soups, or the like. 

All strong liquors are hurtful to children. Some parents teach their 
children to guzzle ale, and other fermented liquors, at every meal. 
Such a practice cannot fail to do mischief. These children seldom 
—cape the violence of the small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, or some 
inflammatory disorder. Milk, water, butter-milk, or whey, are the 
Boost proper for children to drink. If they ha\ cany thing stronger, it 
may be line, small beer, or a little wine mixed with water. The sto- 
mach of children can digest well enough without the assistance of warm 
stimulants: besides, being. naturally hot, they are easily hurt by every 
thing of a heating quality. 

Few things arc more hurtful to children than unripe fruits. They 
weaken the powers of digestion, and sour and relax the stomach, by 
which means it becomes a proper nest for insects. Children indeed 
•hew a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt to believe, that if rood 
ripe fruit were allowed them in proper quantity, it would have no bad 
effects. We never find a natural inclination wrong, if properly regu- 
lated. Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, and correct the heat 
and acrimony of the humours. This is what most children require; 
Only care should be taken lest they exceed. Indeed th,e best way to 
prevent children from going to excess in the use of fruit, or eating that 
which is bad, is to allow t hem a proper quantity of what is good.* 

Hoots which contain a crude viscid juice should be sparingly given 
to children. They fill the body with gross humours, and tend to pro- 
duce eruptive diseases. This caution is peculiarly necessary lor the 
poor, glad to obtain at a small price what will till the bellies of their 
children, they Stuff them two or three times a day v, ith crude vegeta- 
bles. Children had better eat a smaller quantity of food which yields 
B wholesome nourishment, than be crammed with what their digestive 
powers are unable properly to assimilate. 

Butter ought likewise to be sparingly given to children. It both 
relaxes the stomach, and produces gross humours. Indeed, most 
tilings that are fat or oily have this effect. Butter when salted be- 
comes still more hurtful. Instead of butter, so liberally given to chil- 
dren in most parts of Britain, we would recommend honey. Honey 
is lot only wholesome, but cooling, cleansing, and tends to sweeten 
the humours. Children who eat honey are seldom troubled with 
worms: they are also less subject to cutaneous diseases, as itch, scab- 
bed head, 

Many persons err in thinking that the diet of children ought to be 
altogether moist. When children live entirely upon slops, it relaxes 

* Children are always sickly in the fruit season, which may be thus accounted 

for: Two-third* oi the truit which comes to market in this country is really unrip*; 

jik! children not being in a condition to judge tor them elves, eat whatever they 

can lay their hands upon, which often proves little better ban poison to their ten- 

. .uus, and others who Wave the care of children, should be stri«f- 

bid to give them an;- frujt without the knowledge of th;;r nor 
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their solids, renders ihena weak, and disposes ihcin to the rickets, scro- 
phula, and other glandular disorders. Relaxation is one of the most 
general causes of the diseases of children. Every thing therefore 
which tends to unbrace their solids, ought to be carefully avoided. 

We would not be understood bv these observations as confining chil- 
dren to any particular kind of food. Their diet may be frequent!) 
varied, provided always that sufficient regard be had to simplicity. 

Of the Exercise of Children. 

Of all the causes which conspire to render the life of man short and 
miserable, none have greater influence than the want of proper Exer- 
cise: healthy parents, wholesome food, and proper clothing, will 
avail little, where exercise is neglected. Sufficient exercise will make 
up for several defects in nursing; but nothing can supply the want of 
it. It is absolutely necessary to the health, the growth, and the 
strength of children. 

The desire of exercise is coeval with life itself. Were this prin- 
ciple attended to, many diseases might be prevented. But, while in- 
dolence and sedentary employments prevent two-thirds of mankind 
from either taking sufficient exercise themselves, or giving it to their 
children, what have we to expect but diseases and deformity among 
their offspring? The rickets, so destructive to children, never appear- 
ed in Britain till manufactures began to flourish, and people, attracted 
by the love of gain, left the country to follow sedentary employments 
in great towns. It is amongst these people that this disease chiefly 
prevails, and not only deforms but kills many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals. shews the propriety of giving 
exercise to children. Every other animal makes use of its organs of 
motion as soon as it can, and many of them, even when under no ne- 
cessity of moving in quest of food, cannot be restrained without force. 
This is evidently the case with the calf, the lamb, and most other young 
animals. If these creatures were not permitted to frisk about and 
take exercise, they would soon die or become diseased. The same in- 
clination appears very early in the human species; but as they are not 
able 10 take exercise themselves, it is the business of their parents and 
nurses to assist them. 

Children may be exercised various ways. The best method, while 
they are light, is to carry them about in the nurse's arms.* This 
gives the nurse an opportunity of talking to the child, and of pointing 
out every thing that may please and delight its fancy. Besides, it is 
much safer than swinging an infant in a machine, or leaving it to the 
care of such as are not fit to take care of themselves. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to set one child to keep another; this conduct has 
proved fatal to many infants, and has rendered others miserable for life. 
When children begin to walk, the safest and best method of leading 
them about is by the hands. The common way, of swinging them in 
leading strings, fixed to their backs, has several bad consequences. It 
makes them throw their bodies forward, and press with their whole 
weight upon the stomach and breast; by this means the breathing is 



* The nurse ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper position; as defor 
mity is often the consequence of inattention to this circumstance. Its si* 
ought also to be frequency changed. I have known a child's leg bent ail 
side, by the- nurse carrying it constantly on one arm. 
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rurtrd, tlic breast Battened, and the bowels compressed; which 
iiiu^t hurt the digestion, and occasion consumptions of the lungs, and 

Other i 

iionimon notion, that if children are set upon their feet too 

.. their legs will become crooked. There is reason to believe, 

that the very reverse of this is true. Every member acquires strength 

in proportion as it is exercised. The limbs of children are weak in- 

d, but their bodies are proporUonably light; and had they skill to 
direct themselves, they would soon be able to support theirown weight. 
Who ever heard of any other animal that became crooked by using 

. loo soon? Indeed, if a child is not permitted to make any use of 
its tegs till a considerable time after the birth, and l>c then set upon 
them with its whole weight at once, there may be some danger; bu 
this proceeds entirely from the child's not having been accustomed to 
use its legs from the beginnil 

Mother* of the poorer sort think they are great gainers by making 
their children lie or sit while they themselves work. In this they art 
greatly mistaken. Hy neglecting to give their children exercise, they 
are obliged to keep them a long time before they can do any thing lor 
themselves, and to spend more on medicine than would have paid fo: 
proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the most useful business in which 
even the poor can be employed: but alas! it is not always in their power- 
Poverty often obliges them to neglect their offspring in order to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. When this is the case, it becomes the 
interest as well as the duly of the public to assist them. Ten thi 
sand times more benefit would accrue to the state, by enabling the poor 
to bring up their own children, than from all the hospitals* that C 
can be erected for that purpose. 

Whoever considers the Btructure of the human body will soon be 
convinced of the necessity of exercise for the health of children. The 
body is composed of an infinite number of tubes, whose lluids cannot 
be pushed on without the action and pressure of the muscles. But, if 
the fluids remain inactive, obstructions must happen, and the humours 
will of course be vitiated, which cannot fail to occasion diseases, 
ture has furnished both the vessels which carry the blood and lymph 
with numerous valves, in order that the action of every ?nuscle might 
push forward their contents; but without action, this admirable con 
irivaocc can have no effect. This part of the animal economy proves to 
a demonstration the necessity of exercise for the preservation of health. 

Arguments to shew the importance of exercise might be drawn from 
every part of the animal economy; without exercise, the circulation of 
the blood cannot be property carried on, nor the different secretion* 
duly performed; without exercise, the lluids cannot be properly pre- 
pared, nor the solids rendered strong or firm. The action of the heart, 
the motion of the lungs, and all the vital functions are greatly assisted 

* If it were made the interett nt" the poor to keep their children alive, we should 
lost ; them. A small premium given annually to each poor E 

. i luld thev had alive at the war's end, would save more infant lives than i: 
the whole revenue of the nation were expended on hospitals for this purp 
would make the poor esteem fertility a blessing; whereas many of them think it. 
the greatest cone that can befal them; and in place of wishing their children u> 
i\<-, m fa* does poverty get thf better of natural ajfcctjon, that they arc of'.en very 
happy wh«i\ tliev die" 
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by exercise. But to point out the manner in which these effects art 
produced, would lead us further into the economy ol the human body, 
than most of those for whom this treatise is intended woidd be able to 
follow. We shall therefore only add, that, when exercise is neglect- 
ed, none of the animal functions can be duly performed; and when 
that is the case, the whole constitution must go to wreck. 

A good constitution ought certainly to be our first object in the 
management of children. It lays a foundation for their being useful 
and happy in life: and whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty 
to his offspring, but to society. 

One very common error of parents, by which they hurt the consti- 
tutions of their children, is the sending them too young to school. 
This is often done solely to prevent trouble. When the child is at 
school, he needs no keeper. Thus the schoolmaster is made the nurse; 
and the poor child is fixed to a seat seven or eight hours a-day, which 
time ought to be spent in exercise and diversions. Sitting so long 
cannot fail to produce the worst effects upon the body; nor is the mind 
less injured. Early application weakens the faculties, and often fixes 
in the mind an aversion to books, which continues for life.* 

But suppose this were the way to make children scholars, it certain-* 
ly ought not to be done at the expense of their constitutions. Our 
ancestors, who seldom went to school very young, were not less learn- 
ed than we. But we imagine the boy's education will be quite marred, 
unless he be carried to school in his nurse's arms. No wonder if such 
hot-bed plants seldom become either scholars or men! 

Not only the confinement of children in public schools, but their 
number, often proves hurtful. Children are much injured by being 
kept in crowds within doors; their breathing not only renders the 
place unwholesome, but if any one of them happens to be diseased, 
the rest catch the infection. A single child has been often known to 
communicate the bloody flux, the hooping cough, the itch, or other 
disease, to almost every individual in a numerous school. 

But, if fashion must prevail, and infants are to be sent to school, 
we would recommend it to teachers, as they value the interests of so- 
ciety, not to confine them too long at a time, but allow them to run 
about and play at such active diversions as may promote their growth, 
and. strengthen their constitutions. Were boys, instead of being 
whipped for stealing an hour to run, ride, swim, or the like, encou- 
raged to employ a proper part of their time in these manly and useful 
exercises, it would have many excellent effects. 

It would be of great service to boys, if, at a proper age, they were 
taught the military exercise. This would increase their strength, in- 
spire them with courage, and when their country called for their as- 
sistance, would enable them to act in her defence, without being 
obliged to undergo a tedious and troublesome course of instructions,- 
at a time when they art: less fit to learn new motions, gestures, Scc.f 

* It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to instruct their children, at least till they 
are of an age proper to take some care of themselves. This would tend much to 
oonnrm the ties of parental tenderness and filial affection, of the want of which 
there are at present so many deplorable instances. Though few fathers have time 
to instruct their children, \et most mothers' have; and surely they cannot be bet- 
ter employed. 

f I am happy to find that the masters of academies now begin to put in practice 
ftus advice. Each of then; ought to keep a drill sergeant For teaching the boys the 
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cation will infallibly spoil the best neural con- 
dition; and if boys arc brought up in a more delicate manner than 
rven girls ought to be, they will never be men. 

Not is the common education of girls less hurtful to the constitution 
than that of boy,. Miss is set down to her frame before she can put on 
her elm I. ( »j and is taught to believe, that to excel at the needle is the 
only thing that can entitle her to general esteem. It is unnecessary 
tierc to insist upon the dangerous consequences of obliging girls to 
MM much. They are pretty well known, and are too often felt at a 
.lin time of life. But supposing this critical period to be got over, 
greater dangers still await them when they come to be mothers. Wo- 
men who have been early accustomed to a sedentary life, generally 
run great hazard in child-bed; while those who have been used to 
romp alxjut, and take sufficient exercise, are seldom in any danger. 

( )ne baldly meets with a girl who can at the same time boast of early 
performances by the needle, and a good constitution. Close and early 
Confinement generally occasions indigestions, head-achs, pale com- 
plections, pain of the stomach, loss of appetite, coughs, consumptions 
of the lungs, and deformity of body. The last of these indeed is not 
to be wondered at, considering the awkward postures in which girls 
>n at many kinds of needle-work, and the delicate flexible state of 
their bodies in the early periods of life. 

Would mothers, instead of having their daughters instructed in 
many trifling accomplishments* employ them in plain work and house- 
wifery, and allow them sufficient exercise in the open air, they would 
both make them more healthy mothers, and more useful members of 
society. I am no enemy to genteel accomplishment, but would have 
them only considered as secondary, and always disregarded when they 
impair the health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for children to be earlv 
taught to earn their bread. This opinion is certainly right, provided 
they were so employed as not to hurt their health or growth; but, when 
these suffer, society, instead of being benefited, is a real losor by their 
labor. There arc few employments, except sedentary ones, by 
which children can earn a livelihood; and if they be set to these to* 
soon, it ruins their constitutions. Thus, by gaining a few years from 
childhood, we generally lose twice as many in the latter period of life., 
and even render the person less useful while he does live. 

In order to be satisfied of the truth of this observation, we need only 
look into the great manufacturing towns, where we shall find a puny 
degenerate race of people, weak and sickly all their lives, seldom ex- 
ceeding the middle period of life; or if they do, being unfit for busi- 
, they become a burden to society. Thus arts and manufactures, 
though they may increase the riches of a country, are by no means 
favourable to the health of its inhabitants. Good policy would there- 
fore require, that such people as labour during life, should not be set 
too early to work. Every person conversant in the breed of horses, 
or other working animals, knows, that if they be set to hard labour too 
D, they never will turn out to advantage. This is equally true 
with respect to the human species. Weakly children should alw. 

This, besides contribiMip£ to their health ar.d vigour of bodj 
: have many o:her happv effeejtcj 
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be put apprentices to trades which require their being mostly out oi 

doors. . 

There are nevertheless various ways of employing young people, 
without hurting their health. The easier parts of gardening, hus- 
bandry, or any business carried on without doors, are most proper. 
These are employments which most young people are fond ot, and 
some parts of them may always be adapted to their age, taste, and 
3trength.* 

Such parents, however, as are under the necessity of employing 
their children within doors, ought to allow them sufficient time for 
active diversions without. This would both encourage them to do 
more work, and prevent their constitutions from being hurt. 

Some imagine, that exercise within doors is sufficient; but they arc 
greatly mistaken. One hour spent in running, or any other exercise 
without doors, is worth ten within. When thildreh cannot go abroad, 
they may indeed be exercised at home. The best method of doing 
this, is to make them run about in a large room, or dance. This last 
kind of exercise, if not carried to excess, is of excellent service to 
young people. It cheers the spirits, promotes perspiration, strength- 
ens the limbs, Sec. I know an eminent physician who used to say, 
that he made his children dance, instead of giving them physic. It 
•were well if more people followed his example. 

The cold path may be considered as an aid to exercise. By it the 
body is braced and strengthened, the circulation and secretions pro- 
moted, and, were it conducted with prudence, many diseases, as the 
rickets, scrophula, &c. might thereby be prevented. The ancients, 
who took every method to render children hardy and robust, were no 
strangers to the u«e of the cold bath; and, if we may credit report, the 
practice of immersing children daily in cold water must have been 
very common among our ancestors. 

The greatest objection to the use of the cold bath arises from the 
superstitious prejudices of nurses. These are often so strong, that 
it is impossible to bring them to make a proper use of it. I have 
known some of them who would not dry a child's skin after bathing it, 
lust it should destroy the effects of the water. Others will even put 
clothes dipt in water upon the child, and either put it to bed, or suffer 
it to go about in that condition. Some belieTe, that the whole virtue 
of the water depends upon its being dedicated to a particular saint; 
while others place their confidence in a certain number of dips, as three, 
seven, nine, or the like; and the world could not persuade them, if 
these do not succeed, to try it a little longer. Thus, by the whims of 
nurses, children lose the benefit of the cold bath, and the hopes of the 
physician from that medicine are often frustrated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to set aside the cold bath, because 
some nurses make a wrong use of it. Every child when in health, 
should at least have its extremities daily washed in cold water. This 
is a partial use of the cold bath, and is better than none. In winter 
this may suffice; but, in the warm season, if a child be relaxed, or 
seem to have a tendency to the rickets or scrophula, its whole body 
ought -to be frequently immersed in cold water. Care however must 

* I have been told that in China, where the police is the best in the fvorld, all 
the children are employed in the easier part of gardening and husbandry j as weed- 
ing, gathering stone* off the land, and such like. 
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■ ii not to do this when the body is hot, or the stomach full. The 
child should be dipped only once at a time, should he taken out im- 
mediately, and have its skin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 

The bad Effects of unwholesome Air upon Children. 
Few thing* prove more destructive to children than confined or«i- 
wholesomt air. This is one reason why so few of those infants, who 

are put into hospitals, or parish workhouses, live. These places are 
generally crowded with old, sickly, and infirm people; by which means 
the air is rendered so extremely pernicious, that it becomes a poison 
to infants. 

Want of wholesome air is likewise destructive to many of the chil- 
dren born in great towns. There the poorer sort of inhabitants live 
in low, dirty, confined houses, to which the fresh air has hardly any 
Though grown people, who are hardy and robust, may live 
• h situations, yet they generally prove fatal to their offspring, few 
of whom arrive at maturity] and those who do arc weak and deform- 
ed. As such people are not in a condition to carry their children 
abroad into the open air, we must lay our account with losing the great- 
er part of them. Hut the rich have not this excuse. It is their bu- 
siness to see that their children be daily carried abroad, and that they 
be kept in the open air for a sufficient time. This will always succeed 
better if the mother goes along with them. Servants are often negli- 
gent in these matters, and allow a child to sil or lie on the damp ground, 
instead of leading or carrying it about- The mother surely ncedsair 
as well as her children; and how can she be better employed than in 
uding them? 

A very bad custom prevails, of making children sleep in small apart- 
ment I, (>!• crowding two or three beds in one chamber. Instead of 
i Ins. the i. I [hi always to be the largest and best aired room in 

the house. When children are confined in small apartments, the air 
not only becomes unwholesome, but the heat relaxes their solids, ren- 
d< is them delicate, and disposes them to colds and main oilier disor- 
ders. Nor is the custom of wrapping them up too close in cradles 
pernicious. One would think that nurses were afraid lest children 
should sutler hv breathing free air, as many of them actually cover the 
child's face while asleep, and others wrap a covering over the whole 
cradle, by which means the child is forced to breathe the same air 
over and over all the time it sleeps. Cradles indeed are on many ac- 
louuls hurt lul to children, and it would be better if the use. of them 
were totally laid aside.* 

A child is generally laid to sleep with all its clothes on; and if a 
number of others are heaped above them, it must be over-heated; by 

■ \ 

ia amazing how children escape suft'ocation, considering the manner in 
which th'ej are often roiled op in flannels, ike I lately attended an infant, whom 
I found muffled up over head and ears in main- folds of flannel, though it was in 
the middle of June. 1 begged for a little tree air tii the poor l)ahe; but though 
this indulges during re) stay, I found it always on my return in 

the sj Death, as might be expected, soon freed the infant Inm ali 

ii was not in njy power to free the minds of its parents from 
in.es which proved fatal to theirchild. 
I was \ei -, latel; se on infant which was said to be expiring in con- 

vulsion fits. I desired the mother to strip the child, and wrap it in a louse cover- 
It had no .. ..'iion iits. 

G 
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which means it cannot fail to catch cold on being taken out of lh< 
die, and exposed to the open air with only its usual cloathing, which 
is too Frequently the case. 

Children who are kept within doors all claw and sleep all night in 
warm dose apartments, may, with great propriety, be compared to 
plants, nursed in a hot-house, instead of the open air. Though 
such plants may by this means be kept alive for some time, they will 
never arrive at that degree of strength, vigour, and magnitude, which 
they would have acquired in the open air, nor would they be able to 
bear it afterwards, should they be exposed to it. 

Children brought up in the country, who have been accustomed to 
open air, should not be too early sent to great towns, where it is con- 
fined and unwholesome. This is frequently done with a view to for- 
ward their education, but proves very hurtful to their health. AH 
schools and seminaries of learning ought, if possible, to be so situated 
as to have fresh, dry, wholesome air, and should never be too much 
crowded. 

Without entering into a detail of the particular advantages of whole- 
some air to children, or of the bad consequences which proceed from 
the want of it, I shall only observe, that of several thousands of chil- 
dren which have been under my care, I do not remember one instance 
of a single child who continued healthy in a close confined station; but 
have often known the most obstinate diseases cured by removing them 
from such a situation to an open free air. 

Of Nurses. 

It is not here intended to lay down rules for the choice of nurses. 
This would be wasting time. Common sense will direct every one to 
chuse a woman who is healthy, and has plenty of milk.* If she be at 
the same time cleanly, careful, and good-na'mred, she can hardly fail 
to make a proper nurse. f After all, however, the only certain proof 
of a good nurse, is a healthy child upon her breast. But, as the mis- 
conduct of nurses often proves fatal to children, it will be of importance 
to point out a few of their most baneful errors, in order to rouse the 
attention of parents, and to make them look more strictly into the con- 
duct of those to whom they commit the care of their infant offspring. 

Though it admits of some exceptions, yet we may lay it down as a 
general rule. That, every woman who nurses for hire should be carefully 
looked after, othervjise she will not do her duty. For this reason parents 
ought always to have their children nursed under their own eye, if pos- 
sible; and where this cannot be done, they should be extremely cir- 

* I have often known people so imposed upon, as to give an infant to a nurse 
to be suckled who had not one drop of milk in her breast. 

f Next of importance to a healthy, cleanly, and good-natured nurse, isherrf/e« 

On this subjec f , after a close and lengthy investigation, Ur. Cullen, concludes, 
*< I alledge it to be a maner of experience, that nurses living entirely, or for the 
most part, upon vegetable alimen', afford a greater quantity of milk, and of amove 
proper quality, than nurses living upon much animal food. This, I venture to as- 
sert, from the observation of fif'y vears; during which time, I have known innu- 
merable instances of i he healthiest children reared upon the milk of nurses living 
entirely upon vegcable aliments; and I have known manv instances of children 
becoming diseased, by their being fed by the milk of nurses who had changed their 
diet from entirely vegetable, - o their taking in a quantitv of animal food Nav, \ 
have known instances of children's becoming disordered from a nurse's making a 
single meal of an unusually large portion of animal food." a. e. 
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eumtpect in the choice of those persons to whom they intrust them* 
' oily to imagine that an) woman! who aband< ns her own child to 
six kle Another for the sake of gain) should feel all the affections of a 
parent towards her nursling; yet so necessary are the affections in a 
nurse, that, bul for them, the human race would soon be exti' 

One of the most caramon f ults of those who nurse for hire, is 
children with stupefactives, or such things as lull them asleep* 
An indolent nurse, who does not give a child sufficient exercise in the 
open air to make it sleep, and does noi chuse to be disturbed by it in 
the night, will seldom fail to procure for it a dose of laudanum , diaco- 
dium, saffron, or what answers the same purpose, a dose of spirits, 
or other strong liquors. These, though they be certain poison to in- 
fants, are every day administered by many u ho bear the character of 
very good nut ' 

\ nurse who has not milk enough is apt to imagine that this defect 
may be supplied b\ giving the child Mines, cordial waters, or other 
strong liquors* This is an egregious mistake. The only thing that 
has any chance to supply the place of the nurse's milk, must be some- 
what nearly of the same quality, as cow's milk, ass's milk, or beef-tea, 
with a little bread. It never can be done by the help of strong liquors* 
These, instead of nourishing an infant, never fail to produce the con- 
trary effect, 

Children are often hurt by nurses suffering them to cry long and ve- 
hemently* This strains their tender bodies, and frequently occasions 
ruptures, inflammations of the throat, lungs, &c A child never con- 
tinues to cry long without some cause, which might always be disco- 
vered by proper attention; and the nurse who can hear an infant cry- 
till it has almost spent itself, without endeavouring to please it, must 
be cruel indeed, and is unworthy to be intrusted with the care of an 
human creature. 

Nurses who deal much in medicine arc always to be suspected. 
They trust to it, and neglect their duty. I never knew a good nurse 
who had her Godfrey's cordial, Daffy's elixirs, Dalbv's carminative, 
Jkr. at hand. Such generally imagine, that a dose of medicine will 
make up for all defects in food, air, exercise, and cleanliness. By er- 
rors of this kind, I will venture to say, that one half the children 
who die annually in London lose their lives. 

.wing children to continue long wet, is another very pernicious 
custom of indolent nurses. This is not only disagreeable, but galls 
and frets the infant, and, by relaxing the solids, occasions scrophulas, 
rickets, and other diseases. A dirty nurse is always to be suspected— 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children from bad Jf- 
PDOurs, by throwing them upon the skin: bv this means fevers and 
other diseases are prevented. Nurses are apt to mistake such critical 
eruptions for an itch, or some other infectious disorder. According- 
ly they take every method to drive them in. In this way many chil- 
dren lose their lives; and no wonder, as Nature is opposed in the very 

hem. It ought to !. i» eve- 

ry nurse should observe, never to stop anv eruption without proper 
advice, or being well assured that it is not of a critical nature. At 
any rate, it is never to he done without previous evacuations. 

• If .i n\ tther on visiting her child at nurse finds it always asleep, I would ad 
vise her to remove it immedutrlv: otherwise it will soon sleep its last. 
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Loose stools is another method by which Nature often prevents or 
carries off the diseases of infants. If these proceed too far, no doubt 
thev ought to he checked; but this is never to be done without the 
greatest caution. Nurses, upon the first appearance of loose stools, 
frequently fly to the use of astringents, or such things as bind the 
bodv. Kence inflammatory fevers, and other fatal diseases, are oc- 
casioned. A dose of rhubarb, a gentle vomit, or some other evacu- 
ations, should always precede the use of astringent medicines. 

One of the greatest faults of nurses is, concealing the diseases of 
children from their parents. This they are extremely ready to do, 
especially when the disease is the effect of their own negligence. 
Many instances might lie given of persons who have been rendered 
lame for life by a fall from the nurse's arms, which she, through fear, 
concealed till the misfortune was past cure. Every parent who in- 
trusts a nurse with the care of a child, ought to give her the strictest 
chaige not to conceal the most trilling disorder or misfortune that 
may befal it. 

We can see no reason why a nurse, who conceals any misfortune 
which happens to a child under her care, till it loses its life or limbs, 
should not be punished. A few examples of this would save the lives 
of many infants; but as there is little reason to expect that it ever 
will be the case, we would earnestly recommend it to all parents to 
look carefully after their children, and not to trust so valuable a trea- 
sure entirely in the hands of an hireling. 

No person ought to imagine these things unworthy of his attention. 
On the proper management of children depend not only their health 
and usefuiess in life, but likewise the safety and prosperity of 
the state to which they belong. Effeminacy ever will prove the ruin 
of any state where it prevails; and, when its foundations are laid in 
infancy, it can never afterwards be wholly eradicated. Parents who 
love their offspring, and wish well to their country, ought therefore, 
in the management of their children, to avoid every thing that may 
have a tendency to make them weak or effeminate, and to take every 
method in their power to render their constitutions strong and hardy. 

" By arts like these 
" Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy sons; 
" And Rome's uncotvjuer'd legions urg'd their way, 
" Unhurt, through every toil in every clime." Aumstronc. 



CKAP. II. 

OF THE LABORIOUS, THE SEDENTARY, AND THE 
STUDIOUS. 

JL HAT men are exposed to particular diseases from the 
occupations which they follow, is a fact well known; but to remedy 
this evil is a matter of some difficulty. Most people are under the 
necessity of following those employments to which they have been 
bred, whether thev be favorable to health or not. For this reason, 
instead of inveighing, in a general way, as some authors have done, 
against those occupations which are hurtful to health, we shall endea- 
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vor to point out the circumstances in each of them from which the 
i chief!) arises, and to propose the most rational methods of 
preventing it. 

Chymists, founders, forgers, glass-makers and several other artists, 
are liiiri by the unwholesome air which they are obliged to breathe. 
This air is not only loaded with the noxious exhalations arising from 
, and minerals, but is so charged with phlogiston as to be ren- 
unfit for< kg the lungs sufficiently, and answering the 

other important purposes of respiration. Hence proceed asthmas, 
coughs, and consumptions of the lungs, so incident to persons who 
follow these cmployme: 

To prevent such' consequences, as far as possible, the places where 
occupations are carried on, ought to he constructed in such a 
manner as to discharge the smoke and other exhalations, and admit a 
urrent of fresh air. Such artists ought never to continue too 
1 work; and when they give over, thev should suffer themselves 
; gradually, and put on their clothes before they so into the open 
air. They ought never to drink large quantities of cold, weak, or wa- 
tery liquors, while their bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, 
sallads, or any thing that is cold on the stomach.* 

Miners, and ad who work under ground, are likewise hurt by un- 

iome air. The air, by its stagnation in deep mines, not only 

its proper spring and other qualities necessary for respiration, 

but is often loaded with such noxious exhalations as to become a most. 

deadly poison. 

The two kinds of air which prow most destructive to miners, are 
what they call ihtjire damfi, and the choke dumfi. In.hoth cases the 
air becomes a poison by its being loaded with phlogiston. The danr- 
ger from the former may bs obviated by making it explode before it 
accumulates in too great quantities; and the latter may be generally 
carried off by promoting a I'vcv circulation of air in the min 

Miners are not onl\ hurt by unwholesome air, but likewise by the 
particles of metal which adhere to their skin, clothes, kc. These are 
absorbed, or taken up into the body, and occasion palsies, vertigoes, 
and other nervous affections, which often prove fatal. Fallopius ob- 
serves, that those who work in mines of mercury seldom live above 
three or four years. Lead, and several other metals, are likewise very 
pernicious to the health. 

Miners ought never to go to work fasting, nor to continue too long 
at work. Their food ought to be nourishing, and their liquor gene- 
rous: nothing more certainly hurts them than living too low. They 
should by all means avoid cost'.veness. This may either be done by 
chewing a little rhubarb, or taking a sufficient quantity of sallad oil. 
Oil not only opens the body, hut sheathes and defends the intestines 
from the ill effects of the metals All .who work in mines or metals 
ought to wash carefully, and to change their clothes as soon as they 
give over working. Nothing would tend more to preserve the health 
of such people than i ■ I almost religious regard to cleanliness. 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, smelters, makers of white lead, and 
many ethers who work in metals, are liable to the same diseases as 
miners; and ought to observe the same directions for avoiding them. 

• When persons heated with labor have drank cold water, they ought to con- . 

, k for sonic time after. 
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Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work in putrid animal 
substances are likewise liable to suffer from the unwholesome smells 
or effluvia of these bodies. They ought to pay the same regard to 
cleanliness as miners; and when they are affected with nausea, sick- 
ness, or indigestion, we would advise them to take a vomit or gentle 
purge* Such substances ought always to be manufactured as soon as 
possible. When long kept, they not only become unwholesome to 
those who manufacture them, but likewise to people who live in the 
neighbourhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of our subject, to 
specify the diseases peculiar to persons of every occupation; we shall 
therefore consider mankind under the general classes of Laborious, 
Sedcnlanj, and Studious. 

The Laborious. 

Though those who follow laborious employments are in general the 
most healthy of mankind, yet the nature of their occupations, and the 
places where they are carried on, expose them more particularly to 
some diseases. Husbandmen, for example, are exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the weather, which, in this country, are often very 
.,nd sudden, and occasion colds, coughs, quinsies, rheumatisms 
fevers, and other acute disorders. They are likewise forced to work 
hard, and often to carry burdens above their strength, which, by over- 
straining tiic vessels, occasion asthmas, ruptures, pleurisies, See. 

Those who labor without doors are often afflicted with intermitting 
fevers or agues, occasioned by the frequent vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, poor living, bad water, sitting or lying on the damp ground, 
evening dews, night air, Sec. to which they are frequently exposed. 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, Sec. are obliged 
to draw in the air with much greater force, and also to keep their 
lungs distended with more violence than necessary for common res- 
piration : by this means the tender vessels of the lungs are overstretch- 
ed, and often burst, insomuch that a spitting of blood or fever ensues. 
Hippocrates mentions an instance to this purpose, of a man, who, 
upon a wager, carried an ass; but was soon after seized with a fever, 
a vomiting of blood, and a rupture. 

('..living heavy burdens is generally the effect of mere laziness, 
which prompts people to do at once what should be done at twice. 
Sometimes it proceeds from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, that 
the strongest men are most commonly hurt by heavy burdens, hard 
labor, or feats of activity. It is rare to find one who boasts of strength 
without a rupture, a spitting of blood, or some other disease, which 
he reaps as the fruit of his folly. One would imagine the daily in- 
stances we have of the fatal effects of carrying great weights, running, 
wrestling, and the like, would be sufficient to prevent such practices. 

There are indeed some employments which necessarilv require a 
greai exertion of strength; as porters, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. 
None ought to follow these but men of strong body; and they should 
never exert their strength to the utmost, nor work too long. When 
the muscles are violently strained, frequent rest is necessary, in order 
that they m^>" recover their tone; without this, the strength and con- 
stitution will soon be worn out, and a premature old age be induced. 

The erysipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a disease very incident to 
the laborious. It is occasioned by whatever gives a sudden check to 
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• lie perspiration, as drinking cold waterwhen the body is warm, wc: 

ing on w< i clothes, siuiut^ or lying on th< damp ground, &c. 

U is impossible for those who labor without doors always io guard 

rices; but it is known from experience, that 

i quences might often be prevented bj proper care. 

The iliac passion, t he cholic, and other complaints of the bowels, arc 
often oa asioned by the same causes as the erysipelas; but they may 
likewise proceed from flatulent and indigestible food. Labourers ge- 
nerally cat unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, and other 
windy ingredients. They also devour great quantities of unripe fruits, 
baked, stewed, or raw, with various kinds of roots and herbs, upon 
which they often drink sour milk, stale small beer, or the like. Such 
a mixture cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, and occasion diseases 
of those parts. 

Inflammation, whitloes, and other diseases of the extremities, are 
likewise common among those who labor without doors. These dis- 
eases are often attributed to venom, or some kind el poison: but they 
generally proceed either from sudden heat after cold, or the contrary. 
When laborers, milk-maids, &c. come from the field, cold or wet, 
they run to the fire, and often plunge their hands in warm water, by 
which means the blood and other humours in those parts are sudden- 
ly expanded, and, the vessels not yielding so quickly, a strangulation 
happens, and an inflammation or a mortification ensu 

When such persons come home cold, they ought to keep at a dis- 
tance from the lire for some time, to wash their hands in cold water, 
and ruh them well with a dry cloth. It sometimes happens, that peo- 
ple are so benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of the use of 
their limbs. In this case the only remedy is to rub the parts affected 
with snow, or where it cannot be had, with cold water. If they be 
held near the lire, or plunged into warm water, a mortification will 
generally ensue. 

Laborers in the hot season are apt to lie down and sleep in the sun. 
This practice is so dangerous, that they often awake in a burning 
These ardent fevers, which prove so fatal about the end of the 
summer and beginning of autumn, are frequently occasioned by this 
means. When laborers leave off work, which they ought alv. 
do during the heat of the day, they should go home, or at least gel 
under some cover where they may repose themselves in safety. 

Many people follow their employments in the fields from morning 
till night, without eating any thing. This cannot fail to hurt their 
health. However homely their fare lie, they ought to have it ai 
lar limes; and the harder they work, the more frequently they si 
eat. If the humours be not frequently replenished with fresh nou- 
rishment, they soon become putrid, and produce fevers of the very 
worst kind. 

Many peasants are extremely careless with respect to what they 
rat ui' drink, and often, through mere indolence, use unwholesome 
food, when they might, for the same expense, have that which is 
wholesome. In some parts of Britain, the peasants are too careless 
even to take the trouble of dressing their own victuals. Such peo- 
ple would live upon one meal a-day, in indolence, rather than labor, 
though it were to procure them the greatest affluence. 

levers of a very bad kind are often occasioned among laborers by 
fiow living* When the body is not sufficiently nourished, the hu- 
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mours become vitiated, and the solids weak; from whence the most 
fatal consequences ensue. Poor living is likewise productive of ma- 
ny of those cutaneous diseases so frequent among the lower class of 
people. It is remarkable that rattle, when pinched in their food, arc 
generally affected with diseases of the skin, which seldom fail to dis- 
appear when they are put upon a good pasture. This shews how 
much a good stale of the humours depends upon a sufficient quantity 
of proper nourishment. 

Poverty not only occasions, but aggravates, many of the diseases 
©f the laborious. Few of them have much foresight; and, if they 
had, it is seldom in their power to save any thing. They are glad to 
make a shift to live from day to clay; and when any disease overtakes 
them, they are miserable indeed. Here the godlike virtue of charity 
ought always to exert itself. To relieve the industrious poor in dis- 
tress, is surely the most exalted act of" religion and humanity. They 
alone, who are witnesses of those scenes of calamity, can form a no- 
tion of what numbers perish in diseases, for want of proper assistance, 
and even for want of the necessaries of life 

Laborers are often hurt by a foolish emulation, which prompts them 
to vie with one another, till they overheat themselves to such a degree 
as to occasion a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as wantonly 
throw away their lives in this manner, deserve to be looked upon in 
no better light than self-murderers. 

The office of a soldier, in time of war, may be ranked among the 
laborious employments. Soldiers suffer many hardships from the in- 
clemency of seasons, long marches, bad provisions, hunger, watch- 
ing, unwholesome climates, bad water, Sec. These occasion fevers, 
fluxes, rheumatisms, and other fatal diseases, which generally do 
greater execution than the sword, especially when campaigns are con- 
tinued too late in the sear.on. A few weeks of cold rainy weather 
will often prove more fatal than an engagement. 

Those who have the command of armies should take care that 
their soldiers be well clothed and well fed. They ought also to finish 
their campaigns in due season, and to provide their men with dry 
and v. cil-aired winter quarters. These rules, taking care, at the same 
time, to keep the sick at a proper distance from those in health, would 
lend greatly to preserve the lives of the soldiery.* 

Sailors may also be numbered among the laborious. They under- 
go great hardships from the change of climate, the violence of the 

* It is indeed to be regretted, that soldiers suffer not less from indolence and 
Intemperance in the time of peace, than from hardships in time of war. If men 
are idle the\ will he vicious. It would therefore he of great importance, could a 
scheme be formed for rendering the milran , in times of peace, both more healthy 
and more useful. These desirable objects might, in our opinion, be obtained, by 
ing them for some hours every d;i} , and advancing their pay accordingly. 
Uv this means, idleness, the mother of vice, might he prevented, the price of labor 
lowered, public works, as harbors, canals, turnpike roads, &x. might be made 
without hurting manufactures; and soldiers might be enabled to marry and bring 
«p children. A scheme of this kind migh: easily be conduced, so as not to depress 
the mania! spirit, provided the men were only to wirk four or live hours every 
day, and always to work without doors: no soldiers should be suffered to work too 
long, or to follow any sedentary employment. Sedentary employments render 
men weak and effeminate, qui;e uiiiit f jt the hardships of war: whereas work- 
ing for a few hours every day without doors, would inure them to the weather 
brace their nerves, and increase their strength and courage. 
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n r, hard labor, bad prtmsions, £-:c Sailors are of so great im« 
portilll ran never be bestowed in pointing out 

<h<- • \ Lng their lives. 

One great source of the diseases of sea-faring people is excess. 
When tiu:> get on shore, after having been long at sea. withput re- 
gard to the (lunate, or their own constitutions, they plunge headlong 
into all nia.iner of riot, and often persist till a fever puis an end to 
their lives. Thus intemperance, and -not the climate, is often the 
cause why so many of our brave sailors die on foreign coasts. Such 
people ought not to live too low ; but they will ' nd moderation the best 
defence against fevers and many other maladies. 

Sailors, w hen on duty, cannot avoid sometimes getting wet. When 
this happens, they should change their clothes as soon as they are re- 
lieved, and take every method to restore the perspiration. They 
should not, in this case, make too free with spirits or other StTl 
ijuors, hut should rather drink them diluted with warm water, and go 
i m mediately to bed, where a i.ound sleep and gentle sweat would set 
all to rights. 

Hut the health of sailors suffers most from unwholesome food. The 
constant use of salted provisions vitiates their humours, and occasions 
the scurvv, and other obstinate maladies. It is no easy matter to pre- 
vent this disease in long voyages; yet we cannot help thinking, that 
much might be done towards effecting so desirable an end, were due 
pains bestowed for that purpose. For example, various roots, greens, 
and iVwiis, might be kept a longtime at -, potatoes, cab- 

bages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, apples, kc- When fruits can- 
not be kept, the juices of them, either fresh or fermented, may. 
With these all the drink, and even the food of the ship's company, 
ought to be acidulated in long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewise contribute to vitiate the humours. 
Flour will keep for a longtime on board, of which fresh bread might 
frequently be made. Malt too might be kept, and infused with boiling 
Water at any time. This liquor, when drank even in form ol wort, 
in very wholcsume, and is found to be an antidote against the scurvy. 
Small wines and cyder might likewise be plentifully laid in ; and should 
they turn sour, they would still be useful as vinegar. Vinegar is a 
great antidote against diseases, and should be used by all travellers, 
especially at sea. it may either be mixed with the water they chink, 
or taken in their food. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewise to be carried on 
board, as hens, duck-., pigs, kc. Fresh broths made of portable soup, 
and puddings made of peas or other vegetables, ought to be used plen- 
tifully. Many Other things will readily occur to people conversant in 
these matters, which would tend to preserve the health of that brave 
and useful set of men.* 

* The celebrated Captain Cook, bas shewn how far, by proper rare and atten- 
tion. I rty so fatal to seamen may be prevented. In a voyage .of 
three ring which he \\ dimat«, 
from the 5Jc not "1° of south latitude, of one hundred and eighteen 
• in£ the ship's compar. nry one, who died of a Pbtbitit Pul- 
isetlwere, t i strict attention to clean- 
lit" vegetable and fresh provnioi -^ good' 
alt sufficient time U>r - 
H 
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We have reason to believe, if due attention were paid to the diet, 
air, cloathing, and above all things to the cleanliness* of se;- -faring peo- 
ple, they wou'd be the most healthy set of men in the world; but when 
these are neglected, the very reverse will happen. 

The best mcdiial antidote that we can recommend to sailors or sol- 
diers on foreign costs, especially •where dampness prevails, is the Pe- 
ruvian bark. This will often prevent fevers, and other fatal diseases. 
About a drachm of it may be chewed every day; or if this should 
prove disagreeable, an ounce of bark, with half an ounce of orange 
peel, and two drachms of snake-root coarsely powdered, may be in- 
fused for two or three days in an English quart of brandy, and half a 
wine-glass of it taken twice or thrice a day. when the stomach is 
empty. This has been found to be an excellent antidote against fluxes, 
putrid, intermitting, and other fevers, in unhealthy climates. It is 
not material in what form this medicine is taken. It may either be 
infused in water, wine, or spirits, as recommended above, or made 
into an electuary with syrups of lemons, oranges, or the like. 

The Sedenici! 

Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature of man than a • 
sedentary life, yet this class comprehends by far the greater part of 
the species. Almost the whole female world, and in manufacturing 
countries, the major part of the males, may be reckoned sedentary. t 

Agriculture, the first and most healthful of all employments, is 
now followed by few who are able to carry on any other business. But 
those who imagine that the culture of the earth is not sufficient to 
employ all its inhabitants, are greatly mistaken. An ancient Roman, 
we are told, could maintain his family from the produce of one acre 
of ground. So might a modern Briton, if he would be contented to live 
like a Roman. This shews what an immense increase of inhabitants 
Britain might admit of,and all of them live by the culture of the ground. 

Agriculture is the great source of domestic riches. Where it is 
neglected, whatever wealth may be imported from abroad, poverty 
and misery will abound at home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluc- 
tuating state of trade and manufactures, that thousands of people 
may be in full employment to-day and in beggary to-morrow. This 
can never happen to those who cultivate the ground. They can eat 
the fruit of their labor, and always by industry obtain, at least, the 
necessaries of life. 

Though sedentary employments are necessary, yet there seems to 
be no reason why any person should be confined for life to these alone. 
Were such employments intermixed with the more active and labo- 
rious, they would never do hurt. It is constant confinement that ruins 
the health. A man may not be hurt by sitting five or six hours 
a-day; but if he is obliged to sit ten or twelve, he will soon become 
diseased. 

* A regulation on board the United States' Navy, requiring every individual 
tit least once a week to wash their feet dean, is worthy of general attention, as a 
means of preserving health. A K 

t The appellation of sedentary has generally been given only to the studi. us; 
we can see no reason, however, for restricting it to them alone. Many ar it'.cers 
may, with as much propriety, be denomina ed sedentary as the studious, with 
this particular disadvantage, that they are often obliged to sit in very awkward 
postures, which the studious need not do, unless they piea.se. 
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But it is not want of c\ >ne which hurts sedentary \n 

iTi r from the confined air which they breathe. It is 
ten or B dozen taylors,* or stay-makers, for ex- 
amplc, crowded into one small apartment, w here there is hardly room 
son to breathe freely. In this situation they generally 
Continue for many hours at a time, often with the addition of several 
candli tend likewise to waste the air, and render it less fit 

ipiration. Air that is breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for ex- 
panding the lungs. This is one cause of the phthisical coughs, and 
other complaints of the breast, so incident to sedentary artificers. 

i the perspiration from a threat number of persons pent up to- 
gether, renders the air unwholesome. The danger from this quarter 
will he greatly increased, if any one of them happens to have bad 
otherwise diseased. Those who sit near h:m. being 
for* ed to breathe the same air. can hardly fail to be infected. It would 
. however, to find a dozen of sedentary people all in 
good health. The danger of crowding them together must therefore 
be evident to every one. 

Many of those who follow sedentary employments are constantly 
m i bending posture, as shoemakers, taylors, cullers, Sec. Such ;i 
situation is extremely hurtful. A bending posture obstructs all the 
vital motions, and of course must destroy the health. Accordingly 
nd such artificers generally complaining of indigestions, flatu- 
B, head-achs, pains of the breast, 
The aliment in sedentary people, instead of being pushed forwards 
by .m erect posture, and the action of the muscks, is in a manner 
confined in the bowels. Hence indigestion, costiveness, wind, and 
hypochondrical affections, the constant companions ol the se- 
, \ . Indeed none of the excretions can be duly performed where 
19 anting; and when the matter which ought to be dis- 
ci in this way is retained too long in the body, it must have bad 
I J, as it is again taken up into the- mass of humours. 
A bending posture is likewise hurtful to the lungs. When this 
organ is compressed, the air cannot have free access in all its parts, 
to expand them properly. Hence tubercles, adhesions, Sec. are 
formed, which often end in consumptions. Besides, the proper ac- 
tion of th< ing absolutely necessary for making good blood, 
when the organ falls, the humours soon become universally depraved* 
and thf whole constitution goes to wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by pressure on the bowels, but 
also on the inferior extremities, which obstructs the circulation in 
puts, and renders them weak and feeble. Thus taylors, shoe- 
makers, Sec frequenUj lose the use of their legs alto-ether: besides, 
the blood and humouraare, bj stagnation, vitiated, and the perspira- 
tion is obstructed; from whence proceed the scab, ulcerous sores, 
foul bl nd other cutaneous diseases so common among senden- 

A bad figure of body is a very common consequence of close appii- 
ition in that tine of lii 

-. it paid to profit than human 

!■ remedied; bm 
lothing will I the safety of their ser 
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cation to sedentary employments. The spine, for example, by being 
continually bent, puts on a crooked shape, and generally remains so 
ever after. But a bad figure of body has already been observed to 
be hurtful to health, as the vital functions are thereby impeded. 

A sedentary life seldom fails to occasion an universal relaxation of 
the solids. This is the great source from whence most of the diseases 
oi sedentary people ilow. The scrophula, consumption, hysterics, 
and nervous diseases, now so common, were very little known in this 
country before sedentary artificers became so numerous; and they are 
very little known still among such of our people as follow active em- 
ployments without doors, though in great towns at least two thirds of 
the inhabitants are afflicted with them. 

It is very difficult to remedy those evils, because many who hav» 
been accustomed to a sedentary life, like ricketty children, lose all 
inclination for exercise; we shall, however, throw out a few hints with 
respect to the most likely means for preserving the health of this use- 
ful set of people, which some of them, we hope, will be wise enough 
to take. 

It has been already observed, that sedentary artificers are often 
hurt by their bending posture. They ought therefore to stand or sit as 
erect as the nature of their employments will permit. They should 
likewise change their posture frequently, and should never sit too long 
at a time, but leave off work, and walk, ride, run, or do any thing that 
will promote the vital functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too little time for exer- 
cise; yet short as it is, they seldom employ it properly. A journey- 
man taylor or weaver, for example, instead of walking abroad for 
exercise and fresh air, at his hours of leisure, chuscs often to spend 
them in a public-house, or in playing at some sedentary game, by 
which he generally-loses both his time and his money. 

The awkward postures in which many sedentary artificers work, 
seem rather to be the effect of custom than necessity. For example, 
a la-)le might surely be contrived for ten or a dozen taylors to sit round 
with liberty for their legs either to hang down, or rest upon a foot- 
board, as they should chuse. A place might likewise be cut out for 
each person, in such a manner that he might sit as conveniently for 
■working as in the present mode of sitting cross-legged. 

AH sedentary artificers ought to pay the most religious regard to 
cleanliness. Both their situation and occupations render this highly 
necessary. Nothing would contribute more to preserve their health, 
than a strict attention to it: and such of them as neglect it, not only 
run the hazard of losing health, but of becoming a nuisance to their 
• neighbors. 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy or hard of diges- 
tion, and should pay the strictest regard to sobriety. A person who 
works hard without doors will soon throw off a debauch; but one who 
sits has by no means an equal chance. Hence it often happens, that 
sedentary people are seized with fevers after hard drinkiny. When 
such persons feel their spirits low, instead of running to the'tavern for 
relief, they should ride or walk in the field. This would remove the 
complaint more effectually than strong liquor, and would never hurt 
the constitution. 

Instead of multiplying rules for preserving the health of the seden- 
tary, we shall recommend to them the following general plan, viz. 
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That every person who follow* a sedentary employment should culti- 
vate a piece of ground with his own hands. This lit- might dip;, plant, 
how, and weed at leisure hours, so as to make it both an exercise and 
amusement, while it produced many of the necessaries of life. After 
working an hour in a garden, a man will return with more keenness te 
on ploy men t within doors, than if he had been all the while idle. 

Laboring the g i ound is every way conducive to health. It not only 
gives exercise to every part of the body, but the very smell of the earth 
and freflh herbs revives and cheers the spirits, whilst the perpetual pros- 
pect of something coining to maturity, delights and entertains the 
mind. We are so formed as to be always pleased with somewhat in 
prospect, however distant or however trivial. Hence the happiness 
that most men feel in planting, sowing, building, Sec. These seem 
to have been the chief employments of the more early ages: and, 
when kings and conquerors cultivated the ground, there is reason to 
believe that they knew as well wherein true happiness consisted as 
we do. 

It may seem romantic to recommend gardening to manufacturers 
in great towns; but observation proves that the plan is very practica- 
ble. In the town of .Sheffield, in Yorkshire, where the great iron 
manufacture is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman cutler wh» 
does not possess a piece of ground, which he cultivates as a garden. 
This practice has many salutary effects. It not only induces these 
people to lake exercise without doors, but also to eat many greens, 
roots, Sec. of their own growth, which they would never think of pur- 
chasing. There can be no reason why manufacturers in any other town 
in (ireal- Britain should not follow the same plan. It is indeed to be 
regretted, that in such a place as London a plan of this kind is not 
practicable: yet even there, sedentary artificers may find opportuni- 
ties of taking air and exercise, if they cluise to embrace them. 

Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into great towns. The 
•situation may have some advantages; but it has likewise many disad- 
vantages. All mechanics \\ ho live in the country have it in their power 
to cultivate a piece of ground; which indeed most of them do. This 
not only gives them exercise, hut enables them to live more comfortably. 
So far at least as my observation extends, mechanics who live in the 
country are far more happy than those in great towns. They enjoy 
better health, live in greater affluence, and seldom fail to rear a healthy 
and numerous offspring. 

In a word, exercise without doors, in one shape or another, is abso- 
lutely necessary to health. Those who neglect it, though they may 
for aw bile drag out life, can hardly be said to enjoy it. Weak and effe- 
minate, they languish for a few years, and soon drop into an untimely 
grave. 

The Studious. 

Intense thinking is so destructive to health, that few instances can 
be produced of studious persons who are strong and healthy. Hard 
study always implies a sedentary life; and when intense thinking is 
joined to the want of exercise, the consequences must be bad. We 
ha\c frequently known even afewmon hs of close application to study 
ruin an excellent constitution, by inducing a train of nervous com- 
plaints, which could never be removed* Man is evidently not formed 
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for continual thought more than for perpetual action, and would be as 
soon worn out by the one as the other. 

So great is the power of the mind over the body, that, by its influ- 
ence, the whole vital motions may be accelerated or retarded, to al- 
most any degree. Thus cheerfulness and mirth quicken the circula- 
tion, and promote all the secretions; whereas sadness and profound 
thought never fail to retard them. Hence it would appear, that even 
a degree of thoughtlessness is necessary to health. Indeed the per- 
petual thinker seldom enjoys either health or spirits; while the per- 
son, who can hardly be said to think, at all, generally enjoys both. 

Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, seldom think long. In a 
few years they generally become quite stupid, and exhibit a melan- 
choly proof how readily the greatest blessings may be abused. Think- 
ing, like every thing else, when carried to extreme, becomes a vice; 
nor can any thing afford a greater proof of wisdom, than for a man 
frequently and seasonably to unbend his mind. This may generally 
be done by mixing in cheerful company, active diversions, or the like. 

Instead of attempting to investigate the nature of that connection 
which subsists between the mind and body, or to inquire into the man- 
ner in which they mutually affect each other, we shall only mention 
those diseases to which the learned are more peculiarly liable, and 
endeavor to point out the means of avoiding them. 

Studious persons are very subject to the gout. This painful disease 
in a great measure proceeds from indigestion, and an obstructed per- 
spiration. It is impossible that the man who sits from morning till 
night should either digest his food, or have any of the secretions in 
due quantity. But when that matter which should be thrown off by 
the skin, is retained in the body, and the humours are not duly pre 
pared, diseases must ensue. * 

The studious are likewise very liable to the stone and gravel. Ex 
ercise greatly promotes both the secretion and discharge of urine; con- 
sequently a sedentary life must have the contrary effect. Any one 
may be satisfied of this by observing, that he passes much more urine 
by day than in the night, and also when he walks or rides, than when 
he sits. 

The circulation in the liver being slow, obstructions in that organ 
can hardly fail to be the consequence of inactivity. Hence sedentary 
people are frequently afflicted with schirrous livers. But the proper 
secretion and discharge of the bile is so necessary a part of the animal 
economy, that where these are not duly peformed, the health must 
soon be impaired. Jaundice, indigestion, loss of appetite, and a wast- 
ing of the whole body, seldom fail to be the consequences of a viti- 
ated state of the liver or obstructions of the bile. 

Few diseases prove more fatal to the studious than consumptions of 
the lungs. Jt has alreadv been observed, that this organ cannot be 
duly expanded in those who do not take proper exercise; and where 
this is the case, obstructions and adhesions will ensue. Not only want 
of exercise, but the posture in which studious persons generally sit, is 
very hurtful to the lungs. Those who read or write much are ready 
to contract a habit of bending forwards, and often press with their 
breast upon a table or bench. This posture cannot fail to hurt the 
lungs. 

The functions of the heart may likewise by this means be injured. 
I remember to have seen a man opened, whose pericardium adhered 
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it-bone in such a manner as to obstruct the motion of the 

■ and oi ( asion liis death. Tbe only probable cause that could 

d for tins singular symptom was, that the man, whose busi- 

intly to sit in a bending posture, with 

his ! upon the edge of a plain table. 

No n enjoy health who does not properly digest his food. 

Hut interne thinking and inactivity never fail to weaken the powi 

ion. Hence the humours become crude and vitiated, the solids 
< d, and the whole constitution goes to ruin. 
Long and intense thinking often occasions grievous he.id-achs, which 
apoplexies, palsies, and other fatal disorders. 
The b< st way to prevent these is, never to study too long at one time, 
and to keep the body regular, either by proper food, or taking fre- 
quent!) a little oi some opening medicine. 

Those who read or write much are often afflicted with sore eyes 
Studying by candle-light is peculiarly hurtful to the sight. This 
ought to be practised as seldom as possible. When it is unavoidable, 
the eves should be shaded, and the head should not be held too low. 
When the pyes are weak or painful, they should be bathed every night 
and morning in cool water, to which a little brandy may be added. 

It has already been observed, that the excretions are very deft 
in the studious. The dropsy is often occasioned by the retention ol 
humours which ought to be carried oil' in this way. Any per- 
BOU may observe, that silting makes his legs swell, and that this 
off bj . whioh clearly points out the method of prevention. 

I V\ ially of the nervous kind, are often the effect of stu- 

dy, i He< is the nerves so much as intense thought. It in a 

manner unhinges the whole human frame, and not only hurls the vital 
motions, but disorders the mind itself. Hence a delirium, melancho 
ly, and even madness, are often the elf. do!" close application to stu - 
In finej there is no disease which can proceed either from u bad 
state of the luun<:urs, a defect of the usual secretions, or a debility 
<>1 tin ii, which may not be induced by intense thinking 

afflicting of all the diseases which attack the studious 
is the hypochondriac. This disease seldom fails to be the companion 
of deep thought. It may rather be called a complication of maladies 
than a single one. To what a wretched condition are the best of men 
often reduced by it! Their strength and appetite fail; a per; 
gloom hangs over their minds; they live in the constant dread of death 
and are continually in search of relief from medicine; where, alas! i. 
is not to be found. Those who labor under this disorder, though thcy 
are often made the subject of ridicule, justly claim our highest sym- 
pathy and compassion. 

Hardly any thing can be more preposterous than for a person to 
make study his sole business. A mere student is seldom an useful 
member of society. He often neglects the most important duties of 
life, in order to pursue studies of a very trilling nature. Indeed il 
rarely happens, that any useful invention is the effect of mere study. 
'1 he farther men dive into profound researches, they generally deviate 
tile more from common sense, and too often lose sight of it altogether. 
Profound speculations, instead of making men wiser or better, gene 
rally render them absolute sceptics, and overwhelm them with doubt 
taifity. .Ml that is necessary for a man to know, in order to 
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be happy, is easily obtained; and the rest, like the forbidden fruit,- 
serves only to increase his misery. 

Studious persons, in order to relieve their minds, must not only 
discontinue to read and write, but engage in some employment or 
diversion that will not so far occupy the thought as to make them for- 
get the business of the closet. A solitary ride or walk are so far 
from relaxing the mind, that they rather encourage thought. Nothing 
can divert the mind when it gets into a train of serious thinking, but 
attention to subjects of a more trivial nature. These prove a kind of 
play to the mind, and consequently relieve it. 

Learned men often contract a contempt for what they call trifling 
company. They are ashamed to be seen with any but philosophers. 
This however is no proof of their being philosophers themselves. 
No man deserves that name who is ashamed to unbend his mind, by 
associating with the cheerful and gay. Even the society of children 
■will relieve the mind, and expel the gloom which application to study 
is too apt to occasion. 

As studious people are necessarily much within doors, they should 
make choice of a large and well-aired place for study. This would 
not only prevent the bad e fleets which attend confined air, but would 
cheer the spirits, and have a most happy influence both on the body 
and mind. It is said of Euripides the tragedian, that he used to re- 
tire to a dark cave to compose his tragedies, and of Demosthenes the 
Grecian orator, that he chose a place for study where nothing could be 
cither heard or seen. With all deference to such venerable names, 
we cannot help' condemning their taste. A man may surely think to 
as good purpose in an elegant apartment as in a cave; and may have 
as happy conceptions where the all-cheering rays of the sun render 
the air wholesome, as in places where they never enter. 

Those who read or write much should be very attentive to their pos- 
ture. They ought to sit and stand by turns, always keeping as nearly 
in an erect posture as possible. Those who dictate, may do it walk- 
ing. It has an excellent effect frequently to read or speak aloud. 
This not only exercises the lungs, but almost the whole body. Hence 
studious people are greatly benefited by delivering discourses in pub- 
lic. Public speakers, indeed, sometimes hurt themselves, by over- 
acting their part; but this is their own fault. The martyr to mere 
vociferation merits not our sympathy. 

The morning has, by all medical writers, been reckoned the best 
time for study. It is so. But it is also the most proper season for 
exercise, while the stomach is empty, and the spirits refreshed with 
sleep. Studious people should therefore sometimes spend the morn- 
ing in walking, riding, or some manly diversions without doors. This 
would make them return to study with greater alacrity, and would be 
of more service than twice the time after their spirits are worn out 
with fatigue. It is not sufficient to take diversion only when we can 
think no longer. Every studious person should make it a part of his 
business, and should let nothing interrupt his hours of recreation 
more than those of study. 

Music has a very happy effect in relieving the mind when fatigued 
with study. It would be well if every studious person were so far ac- 
quainted with that science as to amuse himself after severe thought by 
playing such airs as have a tendency to raise the spirits, and inspire 
cheerfulness and good humour. 
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Tl is u reproach to learning, that any of her votaries, to relieve the 
mind alter study, should betake themselves lothc useof strong liquors.* 
This indeed is a remedy; but it is a desperate one, and always proves 
destructive! Would such persons, when their spirits are low, get on 
Bck, and ride ten or a dozen miles, they would find it a more 
effectual remedy than any cordial medicine in the apothecary's shop, 
•r all the Strong liquors in the world. 

The following is mv plan, and I cannot recommend a better to 
others. When my mind is fatigued with study, or other serious busi- 
I mount my horse, and ride ten or twelve miles into the country, 
where 1 spend a day, and sometimes two, with a cheerful friend; after 
u hic.h I never fail to return to town with new vigour, and to pursue my 
studies or business with fresh alacrity. 

It is much to be regretted, that learned men, while in health, pay 
•O little regard to these things! There is not any thing more common 
than to see a miserable object over-run with nervous diseases, bathing, 
walking, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for health after it 
is gone ; yet, if any one had recommended these things to him by way 
of prevention, the advice would, in all probability, have been treated 
with contempt, or, at least, with neglect. Such is the weakness and 
folly of mankind, and such the want of foresight, even in those who 
ht to be wiser than others! 

With regard to the diet of the studious, we see no reason why they 
should abstain from any kind of food that is wholesome, provided they 
use it in moderation. They ought, however, to be sparing in the use 
oi every thing tbat is windy, rancid, or hard of digestion. Their sup- 
pers should always be light, or taken soon in the evening. Their drink 
may be water, line malt liquor, not too strong, good cyder, vine and 
water, or, if troubled with acidities, water mixed with a little brandy, 
rum. or any other genuine spirit. 

We shall only observe, with regard to those kinds of exercise which 
are most proper for the studious; that they should not be two violent, 
nor ever carried to the degree of excessive fatigue. They ought like- 
w ise to be frequently varied so as to give action to all the different parts 
of the body; and should, as often as possible, be taken in the open 
air. In general, riding Ob horseback, walking, working in a garden, 
or play ing at some active diversions, are the best. 

\Vc would like u ise recommend the use of the cold bath to the stu- 
dious. It will, is some measure, supply the place of exercise, and 
should not be neglected by persons of a relaxed habit, especially in the 
warm season 

person ought either to take violent exercise or to study immedi- 
ately after a full meal. 

• "To such persons," savs Dr. Rush, "it may he a discovery to know, that 

I much better remedy for that purpose. By its grateful and gentle stimulus, 

it removes fatigue, n iti n s the excitement of the mind, and invigorates the whole 

i on DO advocate for the exces-sive use of tea. When taken too 
it is hurtful, etpeciall) to the female constitution; but, when taken cf a nv 

of strength, and iu moderate quantities, with sugar and cream, or milk, I 
believe it is, m general, innoxious, and, at all times, to be preferred to ardent 
spirits, ata r studious men." *• E 



CHAP. III. 

OF ALIME.YT. 

Un WHOLESOME food, and irregularitiesof diet, occasion 
many diseases. There is no doubt but the whole constitution of body 
may be changed bv diet alone. The fluids may be thereby attenuated 
or condensed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coagulated or diluted, to 
almost any degree. Nor are its effects upon the solids less considera- 
ble. They may be braced or relaxed, have their sensibility, motions, 
Sec. greatly increased or diminished, by different kinds of aliment. 
A. very small attention to these things will be sufficient to shew, how 
much the preservation of health depends upon a proper regimen of 
the diet. 

Nor is an attention to diet necessary for the preservation of health 
only: it is likewise of importance in the cure of diseases. Every 
intention in the cure of many diseases, may be answered by diet 
alone. Its effects, indeed, are not always so quick as those of me- 
dicine, but they arc generally more lasting: besides, it is neither So 
disagreeable to the patient, nor so dangerous as medicine, and is al- 
ways more easily obtained. 

Our intention here is not to enquire minutely into the nature and 
properties of the various kinds of aliment in use among mankind ; nor 
to shew their effects upon the different constitutions of the human 
body; but to mark some of the most pernicious errors which people- 
are apt to fall into, with respect both to the quantity and quality of 
their food, and to point out their influence upon health. 

It is not indeed an easy matter to ascertain the exact quantity of 
food proper for every age, sex, and constitution: but a scrupulous 
nicety here is by no means necessary. The best rule is to avoid all 
extremes. Mankind were never intended to weigh and measure their 
food. Nature teaches every creature when it has enough; and the 
calls of thirst and hunger are sufficient to inform them when more is 
necessary. 

Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to the quantity, yet 
the quality of food merits a farther consideration. There are many 
ways by which provisions may be rendered unwholesome. Bad sea- 
sons may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage it after- 
wards. These, indeed, are acts of Providence, and we must submit 
to them; but surely no punishment can be too severe for those who 
suffer provisions to spoil by hoarding them, on purpose to raise the 
price, or who promote their own interest by adulterating the necessa- 
ries of life.* 

Animal, as Avell as vegetable food, may be rendered unwholesome 
by being kept too long. All animal substances have a constant ten- 
dency to putrefaction; and, when that has proceeded too far, they 
not only become offensive to the senses, but hurtful to health. Dis- 

* The poor, indeed, are generally the first who suffer by unsound provisions; 
but the Lives of the laboring poor are of great importance to the state: besides 
< : Leases occasioned by unwholesome food often prove infectious, by which mean;; 
• hey reach people in every station. It is therefore the interest of all to take care 
tk»t no spoilt provisions of any kind be exposed to sale. 
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led animals, und such as die of themselves, ought never to he eat- 
cn. It is a common practice) however, in some grazing countries, 
for servants and poor people to cut such animals as die of any disease, 
Of are killed by accident. Poverty, indeed, may oblige people to do 
this; but they had hotter eat a smaller quantity of what is sound and 
wholeaomci it would both afford a better nourishment, and be attended 
with less danger. 

The injunctions given to the Jews,not to eat any creature which died 
of itself, seemed to have a strict regard to health; and ought to be ob- 
served by Christians as well as Jews. Animals never die themselves 
without some previous disease; hut how a diseased animal should be 
wholesome food, is inconceivable: even those which die by accident 
must be hurtful, as their blood is mixed with the flesh, and soon turns 
putrid. 

Animals which feed grossly, as tame ducks, hogs, e:c. are neither 
easily digested, nor afford such wholesome nourishment as others. 
No animal can be wholesome which does not take sufficient exercise. 
.Most of our stalled cattle are crammed with gross food, but not allow- 
ed exercise nor free air; by which means they indeed grow fat, but 
their juices not being properly prepared or assimilated, remain crude, 
and occasion indigestions, gross humours, and oppression of the spi- 
rits, in those who feed upon them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholesome by being OTer-heated. 
Excessive heat causes a fever, exalts the animal salts, and mixes the 
blood so intimately with the llesh, that it cannot be separated. For this 
reason, butchers should be severely punished who over-drive their cat- 
tle. No person would chuse to cat the flesh of an animal which had 
died in a high fever; yet that is the case, with all over-drove cattle; and 
the fever is often raised even to the degree of madness. 

Hut this is not the only way by which batchers render meat unwhole- 
some. The abominable custom of filling the cellular membrain 
tnimals with air, in order to make them appear fat, is every day prac- 
•d. This not only spoils the meat, and renders it unfit for keeping, 
but is such R dirty trick, that the very idea of it is sufficient to 
:i person of any delicacy at every tiring which comes from the sham- 
bles. Who can bear the thought of eating meat which has been blown 
up with air from the lungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps laboring under 
the very worst of diseases ? 

Butchers have likewise a method of filling the cellular membranes 
of animals with blood. Tbis makes the meat seem fatter, and like- 
wise weigh more, but is notwithstanding a very pernicious custom, as 
it both renders the meat unwholesome and unfit for keeping. I seldom 
see a piece of meat from the shambles, where the blood is not diffused 
through the cellular texture. I shall not say that this is always the 
effei ,n; but am certain it is not the case with animals that . 

killed for domestic use, anil properly blooded. 

Veal seems to be most frequently spoilt in this way. Perhaps that 
may in some measure be owing to the practice of carrying calves from 
i market, by which means their tender flesh is bruis- 
ed, and many of their vessels burst. 

Xo people in the world eat such quantities of animal food as the 
1-sh, which is one reason why they are so generally tainted with 
(id its numerous train of consequences, indigestion, low 
spirksj hypochondriacisni; fee. Auiijial food was surely designed I 
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man, and with a proper mixture of vegetables, it will be found the most 
wholesome; but to gorge beef, mutton, pork, fish, and fowl, twice or 
thrice a-day. is certainly too much. All who value health ought to 
be contented with making one meal of flesh in twenty-four hours, and 
this ought to consist of one kind only. 

The most obstinate scurvy has often been cured by a vegetable diet; 
nay, milk alone will frequently do more in that disease than any medi- 
cine. Hence it is evident, that if vegetables and milk were more 
used in diet, we should have less scurvy, and likewise fewer putrid 
and inflammatory fevers. Fresh vegetables, indeed, come to be dai- 
ly more used in diet; this laudable practice we hope will continue to 
gain ground. 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moist nor too dry. Moist ali- 
ment relaxes the solids, and renders the body feeble. Thus we see 
females, who live much on tea and other watery diet, generally be- 
come weak and unable to digest solid food: hence proceed hysterics, 
and all their dreadful consequences. On the other hand, food that is 
too dry, renders the solids in a manner rigid, and the humours vicid, 
which disposes the body to inflammatory fevers, scurvies, and the like. 
Much has been said on the ill effects of tea in diet. They are, no 
doubt, numerous; but they proceed rather from the imprudent use of 
it, than from any bad qualities in the tea itself. Tea is now the uni- 
versal breakfast in this part of the world; but the morning is surely 
the most improper time of the day for drinking it. Most delicate 
persons, who, by the bye, are the greatest tea drinkers, cannot eat 
any thing in the morning. If such persons, after fasting ten or twelve 
hours, drink four or five cups of green tea without eating scarcely any 
bread, it must hurt them. Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, 
not too strong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty stomach, will 
seldom do harm; but if it be bad, which is often the case, or substi- 
tuted in the room of solid food, it must have many ill effects. 

The arts of cookery render many things unwholesome, which are 
not so in their own nature. By jumbling together a number of differ- 
ent ingredients, in order to make a poignant sauce, or rich soup, the 
composition proves almost a poison. All high seasoning, pickles, Sec. 
are only incentives to luxury, and never fail to hurt the stomach. It 
were well for mankind, if cookery, as an art, were entirely prohibit- 
ed. Plain roasting or boiling is all that the stomach requires. These 
alone are sufficient for people in health, and the sick have still less 
need of a cook. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewise claims our attention. Water 
is not only the basis of most liquors, but also composes a great part 
of our solid food. Good water must therefore be of the greatest im- 
portance in diet. The best water is that which is most pure, and free 
from any mixture of foreign bodies. Water takes up parts of most 
bodies with which it comes into contact; by this means it is often im- 
pregnated with metals or minerals of a hurtful or poisonous nature. 
Hence the inhabitants of some hilly countries have peculiar diseases, 
which in all probability proceed from the water. Thus the people who 
Jive near the Alps in Switzerland, and the inhabitants of the Peak of 
Derby in England, have large tumors or wens on their necks. This 
disease is generally imputed to the snow water; but there is more rea- 
son to believe it is owing to the minerals in the mountains through 
yrhich the waters pass. 



Whi ited with foreign bodies r it generally appears 

by Us weight, color, taste, smell, heat, or some other sensible quality. 
Our busin re is to chuse such water, for common use, as is 

lightest, and without toy particular colour, taste, or smell. Inmost 
places of Britain the inhabitants have h in their power to make choice 
of their water; and few things would contribute more to health than 
t due attention to this article. But mere indolence often induces peo- 
ple to make use of the water that is nearest to them, without consider- 
tta qualities* 

Before water is brought into great towns, the strictest attention 
ought to be paid to its (jualilies, as many disease's may be occasioned 
or aggravated by bad water; and when once it has been procured at a 
great expense, people arc unwilling to give it up. 

The common methods of rendering water clear by filtration, or soft, 
posirig it to the sun and air, &c. are so generally known that it is 
unnecessary to spend time in explaining them. We shall only, in 
general, advise all to avoid waters which stagnate long in small lakes, 
ponds, or the like, as such waters often become putrid, by the corrup- 
linn of animal and vegetable bodies with which they abound. Even 
cattle frequently suffer by drinking, in dry seasons, water which has 
stood long in small reservoirs, without being supplied by springs, or 
freshened with showers. All wells ought to be kept clean, and to have 
a free communication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithstanding they have been exclaimed 
against by many writers, still continue to be the common drink of 
almost every person who can afford them; we shall rather endeavor to 
people in the choice of these liquors, than pretend to condemn 
what custom has so firmly established. It is not the moderate use of 
Bound fermented liquors which hurts mankind: it is excess, and using 
such as arc ill prepared or vitiated. 

Fermented liquors, which arc too strong, hurt digestion: and the 
hotly is so far from being strengthened by them, that it is weakened 
and relaxed. Many imagine that hard labor could not be supported 
without drinking strong liquors; this is a very erroneous notion. Men 
who never taste strong liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, 
but also live much longer than those who use them daily. lint, sup- 
pose strong liquors did enable a man to do more work, they must never- 
theless waste the powers of life, and occasion premature old age. 
They keep up a constant fever, which exhausts the spirits, inflames 
the blood, and disposes the body to numberless diseases. 

Hut fermented liquors may be too weak as well as too strong: when 
that is the case, they must either be drank new, or they become sour 
and dead: when such* liquors are drank new, the fermentation not bc- 
generate air in the bowels, and occasion flatulencies; 
and, when kept till stale, they turn sour on the stomach, and hurt di- 
gestion. For this reason all malt-liquor, cyder, Skc. ought to be of 
such strength as to keep till they be ripe, and then they should be used. 
When such liquors are kept too long, though they should not become 
hey generally contract a hardness which. renders them un- 
lesome. 

All families, who can, ought to prepare their nun liquors. Since 

iing and vending of liquors became one of the most general 

branches of business, every method has been tried to adulterate 

The great object l»ot£ to '.he makers and venders of liquor 
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is, to render it intoxicating, and give it the appearance of age. But 
it is well known that this may be done by other ingredients, than 
those which ought to be used for making it strong. It would be im- 
prudent even to name those things which are daily made use ot to 
render liquors heady. Suffice it to say, that the practice is very 
common, and that all the ingredients used for this purpose are of a 
narcotic or stupefactive quality. But as all opiates are poisonous, it 
is easy to see what must be the consequence of their general use- 
Though they do not kill suddenly, yet they hurt the nerves, relax 
and weaken the stomach, and spoil the digestion. 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept to a proper age, 
and used in moderation, they would prove real blessings to mankind. 
But, while they are ill prepared, various ways adulterated, and taken 
to excess, they must have many pernicious effects. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to prepare their own 
liquors, but likewise their bread. Bread is so necessary a part ot 
diet, that too much care cannot be bestowed in order to have it sound 
and wholesome. For this purpose, it is not only necessary that it 
be made of good grain, but likewise properly prepared, and kept 
free from all unwholesome ingredients. This, however, we have rea- 
son to believe is not always f. he case with bread prepared by those 
■who make a trade of vending it. Their object is rather to please the 
eye, than to consult the health. The best bread is that which is 
neither too coarse nor too fine ; well fermented, and made of wheat 
flower, or rather of wheat and rye mixed together. 

To specify the different kinds of aliment, to explain their nature 
and properties, and to point out their effects in different constitutions, 
•would far exceed the limits of our design. Instead of a detail of this 
kind, which would not be generally understood, and of course little 
attended to, we shall only mention the following easy rules with res- 
pect to the choice of aliment. 

Persons whose solids are weak and relaxed, ought to avoid all vis- 
cid food, or such things as are hard of digestion. Their diet, how- 
ever, ought to be nourishing; and they should take sufficient exercise 
in the open air. 

Such as abound with blood should be sparing in the use of every 
thing that is highly nourishing, as fat meat, rich wines, strong ale> 
and such like. Their food should consist chiefly of bread and other 
vegetable substances ; and their drink ought to be water, whey or 
small beer. 

Fat people should not eat freely of oily nourishing diet. They 
ought frequently to use horse-radish, garlic, spices, or such things as 
are heating and piomote perspiration and urine. Their drink should 
be water, coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought to take much exer- 
cise and little sleep. 

Those who are too lean must follow an opposite course. 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whose food is apt to sour oi> 
the stomach, should live much on animal food; and those who are af- 
flicted with hot bilious eructations, ought to use a diet consisting 
chiefly of acid vegetables. 

People who are afflicted with the gout, low spirits, hypochondriac or 
hysteric disorders, ought to avoid all flatulent food; every thing that 
is viscid, or hard of digestion, all salted or smoke-dried provisions. 
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aud whatever is austere, acid, or apt to turn sour »n the stomach. 
Their food should be light, spare, cool, andofan opening nature. 

The diet ought not only to be suited to the age and constitution, 
but also to the manner of lift : a sendentary or studious person should 
live more sparingly 'ban one who labors hard without doors. Many 
kinds of food will nourish a peasant very well which would be almost 
indigestible to a citizen; and the latter will live upon a diet on which 
the former would starve. 

Did ought not to be too uniform. The constant use of one kind of 
food might have some bad effects. Nature teaches us this, by the 
great variety of aliment which she has provided for man, and like- 
wise by giving him an appetite for different kinds of food. 

Those who labor under any particular disease, ought to avoid such 
aliments as have a tendency to increase it: for example, a gouty per- 
son should noi indulge in rich wines, strong soups, or gravies, and 
iukl avoid all acids. One who is troubled with the gravel ought to 
shun all austere and astringent aliments; and those who are scorbutic 
.should be sparing in the use of salted provisions, Sec. 

In the first period of life, our food ought to be. light, but nourish- 
ing, and frequently taken. Food that is solid, with a sufficient de- 
gree of tenacity, is most proper for the state of manhood. The diet 
suited to the last period of life, when nature is upon the decline, ap 
proaches nearly to that of the first. It should he lighter and more suc- 
culent than that of vigorous age, and likewise more frequently taken. 
It is not only necessary for health that our diet be wholesome, but 
also that it be taken at regular periods. Some imagine long fasting 
■will alone for excess; but this, instead of mending the matter, gene- 
rally makes it worse. VV hen the stomach and intestines arc over dis- 
tended with food, they lose their proper tone, and, by long fasting, 
they become weak, and inflated with wind. Thus, either gluttony 
or fasting destroys the powers of digestion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only necessary for re- 
pairing the continual waste of our bodies, but likewise to keep the 
fluids sound and sweet. Our humours, even in the most healthy 
state, have a constant tendency to putrefaction, which can only be pre- 
sented by frequent supplies of fresh nourishment: when that is want- 
ing too long, the putrefaction often proceeds so far as to occasion verj 
dangerous levers. Prom hence we may learn the necessity of regu- 
lar meal,. No person can enjoy a good state of health, whose ves- 
sels are either frequently overcharged, or the humors long deprived 
of fresh supplies of chyle. 

Long fasting is extremely hurtful to young people; it not only vi- 
tiates their humors, but prevents their growth. Nor is it less inju- 
rious to the aged. Most persons, in the decline of life, are afflicted 
with wind: this complaint is not only increased, but even rendered 
dangerous, and often fatal, by long fasting. Old people, when tlieii 
stomachs are empty, are frequently seized with giddiness, headachs, 
and faintness. These complaints may general!) be removed by a 
of bread and a glass of wine, or taking any other solid food; 
which plainly points out the method of preventing them. 

It is more than probable, that many of the sudden deaths, which 
happen in the advanced periods of life, are occasioned by fasting i . 
long, as it exhausts the spirits, and fills the bowels with wind; we 
would therefore advise people in the decline of life, never toe.''. 
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their stomachs to be too long empty. Many pcdple lake nothing Dirt 
a few cups of tea and a little bread, from nine o'clock at night till 
two or three next afternoon. Such may be said to fast almost three* 
fourths of their time. This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, vitiate 
the humors, and fill the bowels with wind; all which might be pre- 
vented by a solid breakfast. 

It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfast and a heavy 
supper. This custom ought to be reversed. When people sup late, 
their supper should be very light; but the breakfast ought always to 
be solid. If any one eats alight supper, goes soon to bed, and rises 
betimes in the morning, he will be sure to find an appetite for hi* 
breakfast, and he may freely indulge it. 

The strong and healthy do not indeed suffer so much from fasting 
as the weak and delicate; but they run great hazard from its oppo- 
site, viz. repletion. Many diseases, especially fevers, are the effect 
of a plethora, or too great fulness of the vessels. Strong people, in high 
health, have generally a great quantity of blood and other humors. 
When these are suddenly increased, by an overcharge of rich and nou- 
rishing diet, the vessels become too much distended, and obstructions 
and inflammations ensue. Hence so many people are seized with in- 
flammatory and eruptive fevers, apoplexies, Sec. after a feast or debauch. 

All great and sudden changes in diet are dangerous. What the 
stomach has been long accustomed to digest, though less wholesome, 
will agree better with it than food of a more salutary nature to which 
it has not been used. When therefore a change becomes necessary, 
it ought always to be made gradually; a sudden transition from a poor 
and low, to a rich and luxurious diet, or the contrary, might so dis- 
turb the functions of the body as to endanger health, or even to occa- 
sion death itself. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would not be under- 
stood as condemning every small deviation from it. It is next to im- 
possible for people at all times to avoid some degree of excess, and 
living loo much by rule might make even the smallest deviation dan- 
gerous. It may therefore be prudent to vary a little, sometimes taking 
more, sometimes less, than the usual quantity of meat and drink, pro- 
vided always that a due regard be had to moderation. 



§ Notwithstanding our author's omission of a general account of 
the qualities of the different kinds of animal and vegetable food most 
commonly used in diet, we think the following not unworthy attention. 

« Beef. When this is the flesh of a bullock of middle age it affords 
good and strong nourishment, and is peculiarly well adapted to those 
who labor, or take much exercise. It will often sit easy upon sto- 
machs that can digest no other kind of food ; and its fat is almost as 
easily digested as that of veal. 

" Veal is a proper food for persons recovering from an indisposition, 
and may even be given to febrile patients in a very weak state, but it 
affords less nourishment than the flesh of the same animal in a. state 
of maturity. The fat of it is lighter than that of any other animal, 
and shows the least disposition to putrescency. Veal is a very suita- 
ble food in costive habits ; but of all meat it is the least calculated for 
removing an acid from the stomach. 

" Mutton, from the age of four to six years, and fed on dry pasture, 
is an excellent meat. It is of a middle kind between the firmness of 
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and the tenderness of veal. The- lean pnrt of mutton, however, 
is the roost nourishing, and conducive to health ; the fat be in g hard 

of digestion. The head of the sheep, especially when divested of 
the skin, is \ctv tender; and the feet, on occount of the jelly they 
contain^ highly nutritive, 

"Lamb it not so nourishing as mutton ; but it is light, and extreme- 
ly suitable to delicate stomachs. 

" [J'jusc-tumh; though much esteemed by many, possesses the had 
qualities common to the flesh of all animals reared in an unnatural 
way. 

"Pork affords rich and substantial nourishment ; and its juices are 
wholesome when properly fed, and when the animal enjoys pure air 
and exercise. Hut the flesh of hogs reared in towns is both hard of 
digestion and unwholesome. Pork is particularly improper for those 
who are liable to any foulness of the skin. It is almost proverbial, 
that a dram is good for promoting its digestion : but this is an erro- 
neous notion : for, though a dram may give a momentary stimulus to 
the coats of the stomach, it lends to harden the flesh, and of course, 
to make it more indigestible. 

"Smoked-ham* are a strong kind of meat, and rather fit for a relish 
than for diet. It is the quality of all salted meat that the fibres be- 
come rigid, and therefore more difficult of digestion ; and when to 
this is added smoking, the heat of the chimney occasions the salt to 
oncentratc, and the fat between the muscles to become rancid. 

"Bacon is also of an indigestible quality, and is apt to turn rancid on 
weak stomachs. 

"The flesh of goata is hard and indigestible ; but that of kids is ten- 
ter, as well as delicious, and affords good nourishment. 

"Feniion, or the flesh of deer, and that of hare*, is of a nourishing 
quality, but is liable to one inconvenience ; which is, that though 
much disposed to putrescency of itself, it must be kept lor a little- 
time before it becomes tender. 

"The /'loud of animals is used as aliment by the common people: 
but they could not long subsist upon it unless mixed with oat-meal, 
&C. for it is not soluble alone by the digestive powers of the human 
Stomach, ami therefore cannot be nourishing. 

*■ l/./X is of very different consistence in different animals ; but thafc 
•f cows being the kind used in diet, is at present the object of our 
attention. Milk, where it agrees with the stomach, affords excellent 
nourishment for those who are weak, and cannot digest other ali- 
ments. Though an animal production, it does not reudily become 
putrid, as being possessed of the properties of vegetable aliment ; 
but it is apt to become sour on the stomach, and thence to produce 
flatulence, the heart-burn, or gripes, and, in some constitutions, a 
looseness. The best milk is from a cow at three or four years of age, 
about two months alter producing a calf. It is lighter, but more 
than the milk of sheep and goats; while- on the other 
hand, it is more thick and heavy than tiie milk ot asses and mares, 
which ate the next in consistence to human milk. 

"On account of the acid which is generated after digestion, milk 
tes in all stomachs ; but the caseous or cheesy pari is a] 
dissolved by the digestive juices, and rendered fit for the purpos 
nutrition. It is however, improper to eat acid substances with milk, 
aa these would tend to prevent the due digestion of it. 

K 
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"Cream is very nourishing, but on account of its fatness is difficult 
to be digested in weak stomachs. Violent exercise, after eating it, 
will in a little time convert it into butter. 

"Some writers inveigh against the use of Butler as universally per- 
nicious ; but they might with equal reason condemn all vegetable oils, 
which form a considerable part of diet in the southern climates, and 
seem td have been beneficently intended by nature for that purpose. 
Butter, like every other oily substance, has doubtless a relaxing qua- 
lity, and, if long retained in the stomach, is liable to become rancid ; 
but, if eaten in moderation, it will not produce those effects in any 

hurtful degree. It is, however, improper in bilious constitutions 

The worst consequence produced by butter, when eaten with bread, 
is, that it obstructs the discharge of the saliva in the act of mastica- 
tion or chewing ; by which means the food is not so readily digested. 
To obviate this effect, it would be a commendable practice at break- 
fast, first to eat some dry bread, and chew it well, till the salivary 
glands were exhausted, and afterwards to eat it with butter. By 
these means such a quantity of saliva might be carried into the sto- 
much as would be sufficient for the purpose of digestion. 

"Cheese is likewise reprobated by manyjas extremely unwholesome. 
It is doubtless not easy of digestion ; and, when eaten in a great 
quantity, may load the stomach ; but, if taken sparingly, its tenacity 
may be dissolved by the digestive juices, and it may yield a whole- 
some, though not a very nourishing chyle. Toasted cheese is a- 
greeable to most palates, but is rendered more indigestible by that 
process. 

"The flesh of Birds differs in quality according to the food on which 
they live. Such as feed upon grain and berries afford,' in general, 
good nourishment, if we except geese and ducks, which are hard of 
digestion. A young hen or chicken is tender and delicate food, and 
extremely well adapted when the digestive powers are weak. But 
of all tame fowls the cafion is the most nutritious. 

"Twkies, as well as Guinea or India fowls, afford a substantial ali- 
ment, but are not so easy of digestion as the common domestic 
fowls. In all birds those parts are the most firm which are most exer- 
cised : in the small birds, therefore, the wings, and in the larger 
kinds, the legs, are commonly the most difficult of digestion. 

"The flesh of wild birds, in general, though more easily digested, 
is less nourishing than that of quadrupeds, as being more dry, on' 
account of their almost constant exercise. Those birds are not 
wholesome which subsist upon worms, insects, and fishes. 
"Eggs. In the last class of terrestial animal food we may rank the eggs 
of birds, which are a simple and wholesome aliment. Those of the 
turkey are superior in all the qualifications of food. The white of 
eggs is dissolved in a warm temperature, but by much heat it is ren- 
dered tough and hard. The yolk contains much oil, and is highly 
nourishing, but has a strong tendency to putrefaction ; on which ac- 
count eggs are improper for people of weak stomachs, especially 
when they are not quite fresh. Eggs hard boiled or fried are diffi- 
cult of digestion, and are rendered still more indigestible by the ad- 
dition of butter. All eggs require a . sufficient quantity of salt, to 
promote their solution in the stomach. 

"Fish, though some of them be light, and easy of digestion, afford 
less nourishment than vegetables or the flesh of quadrupeds, and arc 
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11 the animal tribes the most disposed to putrefaction. Salt-water 
fifth arc, in general, the best ; but when suited, though less disposed 
to putrescency, they become more difficult of digestion. Whitings 
and lloundcrs are the most easily digested. Acid sauces and pickles, 
by resisting putrefaction* are a proper addition to fish, both as they 
retard putrescency, and correct the relaxing tendency of butter, so 
generally used with this kind of aliment. 

« Oysters are eaten both raw and dressed ; but in the former state 
they are preferable : because heat dissipates considerably their nutri- 
tious parts, as well as the salt-water, which promotes their digestion 
in the stomach ; if not eate.n very sparingly, they generally prove 
laxative. 

u Mtuclc* are far inferior to oysters, both in point of digestion and 
nutriment. Sea muscles are by some supposed to be of a poisonous 
nature ; but though this opinion is not much countenanced by expe- 
rience, the saftest way is to eat them with vinegar, or some other ve- 
getable acid. 

"Bread. At the head of the vegetable class stands bread, that arti- 
cle of diet, which, from general use, has received the name of the 
ttaff of life. Wheat is the grain chiefly used for the purpose in this 
country, and is among the most nutritive of all the farinaceous kinds, 
as it contains a great deal of mucilage. Bread is very properly eat- 
en with animal food, to correct the disposition to putrescency ; but 
is most expedient with such articles in diet as contain much nourish- 
ment in a small bulk, because it then serves to give the stomach a 
proper degree of expansion. But as it produces a slimy chyle, and 
disposes to costiveness, it ought not to be eaten in a large quantity. 
To render bread easy of digestion, it ought to be well fermented and 
baked ; and it never should be used till it has stood twenty -four hours 
after being taken out of the oven, otherwise it is apt to occasion vari- 
ous complaints in those who have weak bowels ; such as flatulence, 
the heart-burn, watchfulness, and the like. The custom of eating 
butter with bread hot from the oven is compatible only with strong 
iStive powers. 

'»l\istru, especially when hot, has all the disadvantages of hot bread 
and butter; and even buttered toast, though the bread is stale, is 
.rely inferior in its effects on a weak stomach. Dry toast without 
butter is by far the wholesomcst breakfast. 

4 Bread made of Rye is apt to sour on the stomach, and to excite 
heart burn in certain constitutions — is of a laxative nature, and, there- 
fore, better suited to costive habits, either alone, or mixed with wheat: 
But on account of its disposition to acescency, fermentation, and fla- 
tulency, may not be so well adapted for persons of choleric tempera- 
ments, and those afflicted with dyspeptic, h\ pochondriac, and hyste- 
ric symptoms: yet, is the best to prevent or cure the scurvy. 

4 That made of Indian Corn appears to agree well with most peo- 
ple who like it; and when mixed with Wheat or Rye, or both, it makes 
them palatable, and keeps moist a considerable time. 

i liuckvjhcat being somewhat liable to an acescent fermentation in 

the stomach, does not agree well with all constitutions. The grain 

should, previous to being ground, be freed from the dust and grit. It 

supposed tha- its use" occasions itchings and cutaneous eruptions — 

nnd constantly used is not thought as wholesome as other bread.' 

M 0«r#, when deprived of the husk) and particularly tartcy, when 
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properly prepared, are each of them softening, and afford wholesome 
and cooling nourishment. Rice likewise contains a nutritious muci- 
lage, and is less used in this country than it deserves, both on account 
of its wholesomeness and economic?.! utility. The notion of its be- 
ing hurtful to the sight is a vulgar error. In some constitutions it 
tends to make them costive ; but this seems to be owing chiefly to 
flatulence, and may be corrected by the addition of some spice, such 
as caraway, anise seed, and the like. 

" Potatoe* are an agreeable and wholesome food, and yield as much 
nourishment as any of the roots used in diet. The farinaceous or 
•mealy kind is in general the most easy of digestion ; and they are 
much improved by being roasted. 

"Green /lease, and Turkey beans, boiled in their fresh state, are both 
agreeable to the taste, and wholesome ; being neither near so flatulent, 
nor difficult of digestion, as in their ripe state ; in which they re- 
semble the other leguminous vegetables. French beans possess much 
the same qualities, but yield a more watery juice, and have a greater 
disposition to produce flatulence. The leguminous vegetables in 
general ought to be eaten with some spice. 

"Salads, being eaten raw, require good digestive powers, especially 
those of the cooling kind ; and the addition of oil and vinegar, tho' 
qualified with mustard, hardly renders the free use of them consist- 
ent with the weak stomach. 

"S/nnage affords a soft lubricating aliment, but contains little nou- 
rishment. In weak stomachs it is apt to produce acidity, and fre- 
quently a looseness. To obviate these effects, it ought always to be 
•well beaten, and but little butter mixed with it. 

"sJs/iaragus is a nourishing article in diet, and promotes urine ; 
but, in common with' the vegetable class, disposes a little to flatulence. 
"Artichokes resemble asparagus in their qualities, but seem to be 
more nutritive, and less diuretic. 

" White cubbage is one of the most conspicuous plants in the garden. 
It does not afford much nourishment, but is an agreeable addition to 
animal food, and not quite so flatulent as the common greens. It is 
likewise diuretic, and somewhat laxative. Cabbage has a stronger 
tendency to putrefaction than most other vegetable substances; and, 
during their putrefying state, sends forth an offensive smell, much 
resembling that of putrefying animal bodies. So far, however, from 
promoting a putrid disposition in the human body, it is, on the con- 
trary, a wholesome aliment in the true putrid scurvy. 

"Turni/iv are a nutritious article of vegetable food, but not very 
•asy of digestion, and are flatulent. This effect is, in a great mea- 
sure, obviated by pressing the water out of them before they are 
eaten. 

"Carrots contain a considerable quantity of nutritious juice, but are 
among the most flatulent of vegetable productions. 

"t'arsni/us are more nourishing and less flatulent than carrots, which 
they also exceed in the sweetness of their mucilage. By boiling 
them in two different waters, they are rendered less flatulent, but their 
©ther qualities are thereby diminished in proportion. 

"/ ttrsley is of a stimulating and aromatic nature, well calculated to 
miake agreeable sauces. It is also a gentle diuretic, but preferable 
i:i all its qualities when boiled. 

e/y affords a root both wholesome and fragrant, but is difficult 
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«#f digestion in its raw state. It gives an agreeable taste to soups, as 
well as renders them diuretic. 

"Onions, garlic, and »h*Uot* % are all ofa stimulating nature, by which 
they assist digestion) dissolve slimy humours, and expel flatulency. 
They are, however, most suitable to persons of a cold and phlegma- 
nstitution. 
"Radix/it/, of all kinds, particularly the horse-radish, agree with the 
three preceeding articles in powerfully dissolving slimy humours. 
They excite the discharge of air lodged in the intestines ; but this pro- 
ceeds from the expulsion of the air contained in themseh es. 

u .y/;/j/rv are a wholesome vegetable aliment, and in many cases me- 
dic inal, particularly in diseases of the breast and complaints arising 
from phlegm. But, in general, they agree best with the stomach 
when eaten either roasted or hoiled. The more aromatic kinds of 
apples are tin: fittest for eating raw. 

u Pear» resemble much in their effects the sweet kind of apples, 
but have more of a laxative quality, and a greater tendency to llatu- 
lence. 

"Cherries are, in general, a wholesome fruit, when they a^ree with 
the stomach, and they are beneficial in many diseases, especially those 
of the putrid kind. 

"Plumfa are nourishing, and have besides an attenuating, as well as a 

laxative, quality; hut are apt to produce flatulence. If eaten fresh, 

and before they are quite ripe, especially in large quantities, theyoc- 

">n colics and other complaints of the bowels. 

"Peaches are not of a very nourishing quality, but they abound in 

juice, and are sen icahle in bilious complaints. 

"J/iricois are more pulpy than peaches, but are apt to ferment and 
produce acidities in weak stomachs. Where they do not disagree 
they are cooling, and tend likewise to correct a disposition to putres- 
cence)-. 

u Goonberriea i as well as currants, when ripe, are similar in. their 
qualities to cherries, and, when used in a green state, they are agree- 
l onling. 
** Strait berries, are an agreeable, cooling aliment, and arc accounted 
good against the gravel. 

"Cucumbers are cooling, and agreeable to the palate in hot weather : 
but to prevent them from proving hurtful to the stomach the juice 
ought to he squeezed out after they are sliced, and vinegar, pepper, 
and salt, afterwards added. 

By some the use of this exotic is condemned in terms the 
most vehement and unqualified, while others have either asserted its 
innocence, or gone so far as to ascribe to it salubrious and even extra- 
ordinary virtues. Tin- truth seems to lie between these extremes : 
there is however an essential difference in the effects of ^reen tea 
and of black, or bohea ; thw former of which is much more apt to 
affect the nerves of the stomach than the latter, especially when 
drunk without cream and likewise without bread and butter. That 
when taken in a large quantity, or at a later hour than usual, it often 
produces watchfulness, is a point which cannot be denied; but if 
used in moderation, and accompanied with the addition just now 
mentioned, it does not sensibly discover any hurtful effects, bul 
ly relieves an oppression of the stomach, and abates a pain of the 
It ought id ways V? be made «f a moderate degree of sti 
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for if too weak it certainly relaxes the stomach. As it has an astring- 
ent taste, which seems not very consistent with a relaxing power, 
there is ground for ascribing this affect not so much to the herb itself, 
as to the hot water, which not being impregnated with a sufficient 
quantity of tea to correct is own emolient tendency, produces a re- 
laxation unjustly imputed to some noxious quality of the plant. But 
tea, like every other commodity is liable to damage, and when this 
happens it may produce effects not necessarily connected with its 
original qualities. 

" Coffee. It is allowed that coffee promotes digestion, and exhila- 
rates the animal spirits; besides which, various other qualities are as- 
cribed to it, such as dispelling flatulency, removing dizziness of the 
head, attenuating viscid humours, increasing the circulation of the 
blood, and consequently perspiration; but if drank loo strong it effects 
the nerves, occasions watchfulness, and tremor of the hands; though 
in some phlegmatic constitutions it is apt to produce sleep. Indeed 
it is to persons of that habit that coffee is well accommodated: for to 
people of a thin and dry habit of body it seems to be injurious. Tur- 
key coffee is greatly preferable in flavor to that of the West-Indies. 
Drunk only in the quantity of one dish after dinner to promote diges- 
tion, it answers best without either sugar or milk: but if taken at 
other times it should have both, or in place of the latter rather cream, 
which not only improves the beverage but tends to mitigate the effect 
of coffee upon the nerves. 

" Chocolate is a nutritive and wholesome composition if taken in small 
quantity, and not repeated too often; but is generally hurtful to the 
stomach of those with whom a vegetable diet disagrees. By the ad- 
dition of vanilla and other ingredients it is made too heating, and so 
much effects particular constitutions as to excite nervous symptoms, 
especially complaints of the head." 
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NWHOLESOME air is a very common cause of dis- 
eases. Few are aware of the danger arising from it. People gene- 
rally pay some attention to what they eat or drink, but seldom regard 
what goes into* the lungs, though the latter proves often more sud- 
denly fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of most bodies with which it 
comes in contact, and is often so replenished with those of a noxious 
quality, as to occasion immediate death. But such violent effects sel- 
dom happen, as people are generally on their guard against them. 
The less perceptible influences of bad air prove more generally hurt- 
ful to mankind; we shall therefore endeavour to point out some of 
these, and to shew whence the danger chiefly arises. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever greatly alters 
its degree of heat, cold, moisture, &c. renders it unwholesome: for 
example, that which is too hot dissipates the watery parts of the 
blood, exalts the bile, and renders the whole humors adust and thick. 
Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory fevers, cholera morbus, fee. 
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Very cold air obstructs the perspiration, conslringes the solids, and 
condenses the fluids. It occasions rheumatisms coughs, and < utarrhs, 
with oilier diseases of the throat and breast. Ail that is too moist 
destroy a the elasticity or spring of the solids, induces phlegmatic or 
lax constitutional and disposes the body to agues, or intermitting 
ftven, dropsies, &c. 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded into one place, if 
the air lias not a free circulation, it soon becomes unwholesome. 
Hence it is that delicate persons are so apt to turn sick or faiift in 
crowded churches, assemblies, or any place where the air is injured 
by breathing, fires, candles, or the like. 

In great cities so many things tend to contaminate the air, that it 
is no wonder it proves so fatal 10 the inhabitants. The air in cities 
is not onl\ breathed repeatedly over, but is likewise loaded with sul- 
phur, smoke, and other exhalations, besides the vapors continually 
arising from innumerable putrid substances, as dunghills, slaughter- 
houses, Sec. Afl possible care should be taken to keep the streets of 
e towns open and wide, that the air may have a free current 
through them. They ought like wise to be kept very clean. Notl ing 
tends more to pollute and contaminate the air of a city than dirty 
streets. 

It is very common in this country to have church-yards in the mid- 
dle of populous cities. Whether this be the effect of ancient super- 
stition, or owing to the increase of such towns, is a matter of no con- 
sequence. Whatever gave rise to the custom, it is a bad one. ll is 
habit alone which reconciles us to these things; by means of which 
the most ridiculous, nay pernicious customs, often become sacred. 
Certain it is, that thousands of putrid carcases, so near the surface of 
the earth, in a place where the air is confined, cannot fail to taint it; 
and that such air, when breathed into the lungs, must occasion dis- 
eases.* 

Burying within churches is a practice still more detestable. The 
air in churches is seldom good, and the effluvia from putrid carcases 
must render it still worse. Churches are commonly old buildings 
with arched roofs. They are seldom open above once a week, are 
never ventilated by fires nor open windows, and rarely kept clean. 
This occasions that damp, musty, unwholesome smell which one feels 
upon entering a chinch, and renders it a very unsafe place for the 
weak and valetudinary. These inconveniences might, in a great 
measure, be obviated, by prohibiting all persons from burying within 
churches, bv keeping them clean, and permitting a stream of fresh 
air to pass frequently through them, by opening opposite doors and 
windows, t 

\\ herever air stagnates long, it becomes unwholesome. Hence, 
the unhappy persons confined in jails not only contract malignant 
fevers themselves, but often communicate them to others. Nor are 
many of the holes, for we cannot call them houses, possessed by the 
poor in great towns, much better than jails. These low dirty habi- 

• In most eastern countries it was customary to bury the dead at some distance, 
from am town. As this practice obtained among the Jews, the Greeks, and 
he Romans, it is itnnge that this counrrj sin uld Sot have followed their ex- 
UDple 10 a custom so irulv I ,ui .lah'e. 

t One cannot pass through a large church or cathedral, even in summer, with- 
out feeling quite chilly. 
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tations are the Very lurking places of bad air and contagious dis- 
eases. Such as live in them seldom enjoy good health; and their 
children commonly die young. In the choice of a house, those who 
have it in their power ought always to pay the greatest attention to 
open free air. 

The various methods which luxury has invented to make houses 
close and warm, contribute not a little to render them unwholesome. 
No house can be 'wholesome unless the air has a free passage through 
it. For which reason houses ought daily to be ventilated by opening- 
opposite windows, and admitting a current of fresh air into every 
room. Beds, instead of being made upas soon as people rise out of 
them, ought to be turned down, and exposed to the fresh air from 
the open windows through the day. This would expel any noxious 
vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of the inhabitants. 

In hospitals, jails, ships, &c. where that cannot be conveniently 
done, ventilators should be used. The method of expelling foul, 
and introducing fresh air, by means of ventilators, is a most saluta- 
ry invention, and is indeed the most useful of all our modern medi- 
cal improvements. It is capable of universal application, and is 
fraught with numerous advantages, both to those in health and sick- 
ness. In all places, where numbers of people are crowded together, 
ventilation becomes absolutely necessary. 

Air which stagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. is extremely 
noxious. That kind of air is to be avoided as the most deadly poi- 
son. It often kills almost as quickly as lightning. For this reason, 
people should be very cautious in opening cellars that have been long 
shut, or going down into deep wells or pits, especially if they have 
been kept close covered*. 

Many people who have splendid houses, chuse to sleep in small 
apartments. This conduct is very imprudent. A bed-chamber ought 
always to be well aired; as it is generally occupied in the night only, 
when all doors and windows are shut. If a fire be kept in it, the dan- 
ger from a small room becomes still greater. Numbers have been 
stifled when asleep by a fire in a small apartment, which is always 
hurtful. 

Those who are obliged, on account of business, to spend the day in 
close towns, ought, if possible, to sleep in the country. Breathing 
free air in the night will, in some measure, make up for the want of it 
through the day. This practice would have a greater effect in pre- 
serving the health of citizens than is commonly imagined. 

Delicate persons ought, as much as possible, to avoid the air of 
great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the asthmatic and consump- 
tive. Such persons should avoid cities as they would the plague. 
The hypochondriac are likewise much hurt by it. I have often seen 
persons so much afflicted with this malady while in town, that it seem- 
ed impossible for them to live, who, upon being removed to the coun- 
try, were immediately relieved. The same observation holds with 
regard to nervous and hysteric women. Many people, indeed, have 
it not in their power to change their situation in quest of better air. 

* We have daily accounts of persons \vh« lose their lives by going down into 
deep wells and other places where the air stagnates; all these accidents might be 
prevented by only letting down a lighted candle before them, and stopping when, 
they perceive it go out; yet this precaution, simple as it is, is seldom used. 
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All wc can say to such persons is, that they should go as often abroad 
into the open air as t hey < an, that they bould admit fresh air frequent- 
ly into their bouses, and take < pep them very clean. 

It was necessary in former times; for safety, to surround ci'ies, 

. with high walls. These, bv ob- 
structing the free current of air, never fail to render such places damp 
and unwholesome. As such walls are now. in most parts ofthis c oun- 
try. become useless, they ought to be pulled down, and every me- 
thod taken to admit a free pa ir. Proper attention to 
Am and CleaNlimbSs would tend more to preserve the health of 
mankind, than all the prescriptions of the faculty. 

Surrounding houses too closely with planting or thick woods. like- 
wise tends to render the air unwholesome. Wood not only obstructs 
the free current of the air, but sends forth great quantities of moist 
exhalations, which render it constantly damp, Wcoci i i verj a- 
greeable at a proper distance from a house, but should never be 
planted too near it, especially in a flat country. Many of tho gen- 
tlemen's seats in England are rendered very unwholesome from the 
great quantity of wood which surrounds them. 

Houses situated in low marshy countries, or near large lakes of 
stagnating water are likewise unwholesome. Waters which stagnate 
not only render the air damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, 
which produce the most dangerous and fatal diseases. Those who 
are obliged to inhabit marshy countries, ought to make choice of the 
dryest situations they can find, to live generously, and to pay the. 
strictest regard to cleanliness. 

If fresh air be necessary for (hose in health, it is still more so for 
the sick, who often lose their lives for want of it. The notion that 
sick people must be kept very hot, is so common, that one can hard- 
ly enter a chamber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint, 
by reason of the hot suffocating smell. How this must affect the 
sick, any one may judge. No medicine is so beneficial to the sick us 
fresh air. It is the most reiving of all cordials, if it be administer- 
ed with prudence. We are not however, to throw open doors and 
■windows at random upon the sick. Fresh air is to be let into the 
chamber gradually, and, if possible, by opening the windows of some 
other apartment. 

The air of a sick person's chamber may be greatly freshened, and 
the patient much revived, i>> sprinkling the Boor, bed, bcc. frequent- 
ly with vinegar, juice of lemon, or any other strong vegetable arid. 

In places where numbers of sick are crouded into tht same ousc, 
or, Which is often the case, into the same aparment. tie frequent ad- 
on of fresh air becomes absolutely necessary. Infirmaries, hos- 
pitals, kc. are often rendered so noxious, for want of proper venti- 
lation, that the sick run more hazard from them than from the dis- 
ease. This is particularly the case when putrid fevers, dysentaries, 
and other infectious diseases prevail. 

Phyi us, and others who attend hospitals, ought, for 

their own take care that they be properly venlilattd. Such 

id the most of t teir time ..mongst the 

card of being themselves infected when the air 

o! reception for the sick, ought to 

pen situation, at some distance from any great town, 

L 
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and such patients as labour under any infectious disease ought never 
to be suffered to come near the rest.* 



M 
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OF EXERCISE. 



ANY people look upon the necessity man is under of earn- 
ing; his bread by labor, as a curse. Re this as it may. it is evident 
from the structure of the body, that exercise is not less necessary 
than food for the preservation of health : those whom poverty obliges 
to labor for daily bread, are not only the most healthy, but generally 
the most happy part of mankind. Industry seldom fails to place 
them above want, and activity serves them instead of physic. This 
is peculiarly the case with those who live b\ the culture of the ground. 
The great increase of inhabitants in infant colonies, and the longevi- 
ty of such as follow agriculture, every where, evidently prove it to be 
the most healthy as well as the must useful employment. 

The love of activity shews itself vcr\ early in man. So strong is 
this principle, that a healthy youth cannot be restrained from exercise, 
even by the fear of punishment. Our love of motion is surely a 
strong proof of its utility. Nature implants no disposition in vain. It 
seems to be a catholic law throughout the whole animal creation, that 
no creature, without exercise, should enjoy health, or be able to find 
subsistence. Every creature, except man, takes as much of it as is 
liecessarv. He alone, and such animals as are under his direction, 
deviate from this original law, and they suffer accordingly. 

Inactivity never fails to induce an universal relaxation of the solids, 
■Which disposes the body to innumerable diseases. When the solids 
are relaxed, neither the digestion nor any of the secretions can be 
duly performed. In this case, the worst consecpienc.es must ensue. 
How can persons who loll all day in easy chairs, and sleep all night 
on beds of down, fail to be relaxed ? Nor do such greatly mend the 

matter, who never stir abroad but in a coach, sedan, or such like 

These elegant pieces of luxury are become so common, that the in- 
habitants of great towns seem to be in some danger of losing the use 
of their limbs altogether. It is now below any one to walk, who can 
afford to be carried. How ridiculous v.ould it seem, to a person un- 
acquainted with modern luxury, to behold the young and healthy 
swinging along on the shoulders of their fellow-creatures ! or to see 
a fat carcase, over-run with diseases occasioned by inactivity, dragged 
through the streets by half a dozen horses. t 

* A year seldom passes that we do not hear of some hospital physician or sur- 
geon having lost hislife by an hospital fever, caught from his patients. For this 
they have themselves alone to blame. Their patients are either in an improper 
situation, or they are too careless with regard. to their own conduct. 

f It is not necessity, but fashion, winch makes the use of carriages so common. 
There are many people who have not exercise enough to keep their humours 
wholesome, who yet dare not venture to make a visit to their next neighbours 
but in a coach or sedan, lest they should be looked down upon. Strange, that 
men should be such fools as to be laughed out of the use of their limbs, or to 
throw away their health, in order to gratify a piece of yanity, or to comply with 
a ridiculous fashion ! 
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Glandular obstructions, now so common, pnierally proceed from 

uc the ino-.t obstinate maladies. So long as the 

and other glands, duly perform their function*, health 

is seldom impaired ; but when they fail, nothing can restore i'. Ex- 

I most the only cure we know for glandular obstructions; 

indeed, it does not always succeed as a remedy: but there is reason 

to believe that it would seldom fail to prevent these complaints, were 

it used in due lime One thing is certain, that amongst, those who 

take sufficient i . glandular diseases are very little known ; 

Whereas the indolent and inactive are seldom free from them. 

Weak nerves are the constant companions of inactivity. Nothing 
,but exercise and open air can brace and strengthen the nerves, or 
prevent the endless train of diseases which proceed from a relaxed 
state of th .V < lom hear the iciye oHaborious com- 

plain of nervous diseases ; these are reserved for the sons of ease and 
affluence. Many have been completely cured of these disorders by 
being reduced, from a state of opulence, to labour for their daily 
bread. This plainly points out the sources from whence nervous dis- 
eases flow, and the means bv which they may be prevented. 

It is absolutely impossible to enjoy health, where the perspiration 
is not duly carried on : but that can never be the case where exercise 
is neglected. When the matter which ought to be thrown off by 
perspiration is retained in the bodj , it vitiates the humours, and oc- 
casions the gout, fevers, rheumatism, Sec. Exercise alone would 
prevent many of those diseases which cannot be cured, and would 
remove Others where medicine proves ineffectual. 

A late author,* in his excellent treatise on health, says that the 
weak and valetudinary ought to make exercise a part of their religion. 
We would recommend this, not only to the weak v.nd val tudinary, 
but to all whom business does not oblige them to take sufficient exer- 
cise, as sedentary artificers.! shopkeepers, studious persons, kc 

Such ought to use exercise as regularly as they take food. This 
might generally be done without any interruption to business or real 
loss of time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the modern cus- 
tom of lying a-bed u>;> long in a morning. This is the general prac- 
tice in great towns. The inhabitants of cities seldom rise before 
eight or nine o'clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly the best time lor 
exercise, while the stomach is empty, and the body refreshed with 
sleep. Besides the morning air braces and strengthens the nerves. 

* C1k'\ ne. 

t Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to he followed by women. Thev hoar 
ment much bct'er than men, and are ever, kind of business 

t« hah docs not require much strength It is ridiculous enough to see a lusn fel- 
low making pins, needles, or watch wheels, while many of the laborious parts 
of hu I on by the The fact is, we want men for la- 

v.hile one half of the other sex are rendered usel 

■ their strength, Sec. Were puis bred to mechanical 
' Id not see such numbers of 'hem prostitute themseK 

nor iiud such a want of men for the important purposes of navig 
\ id me, 'ha* he found » 

r for that business than men ; ami that he had lately taken a threat 
girls appreatistj *. silk weavers. I hone his example will be followed by 
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and, in some measure, answers the purpose of a cold batli. Le 
one who has been accustomed to lie a-bed till eight or nine o'< 
rise by six or seven, spend a couple of hours in walking, tiding, or 
air active diversion without doors, and he will find his spirits cheer- 
ful and serene through the clay, his appetite keen, and his bodv braced 
and strengthened. , Custom soon renders early rising agreeable, and 
nothing contributes more to the preservation of health. 

The inactive are continually complaining of pains of the stomach, 
flatulencies, indigestions, Sec. These complaints, which pave the 
"way to many others, are not to be removed by medicines. They can 
onlv be cured bv a" vigorous course of exercise, to which indeed they 
seldom fail to yield. 

Kxercise, if possible, ought always to be taken in the open air. 
"When that cannot be done, various methods may be contrived for exer- 
cising the body -within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, Sec. 
It is not necessary to adhere strictly to any particular kind of exer- 
cise. The best way is to take them bv turns, and to use that longest 
•which is most suitable to the strength and constitution. Those kinds 
of exercise which give action to most of the bodily organs, are always 
to >>e preferred, as walking, running, riding, digging, rubbing fur- 
niture, and such like. 

It is much to be regretted, that active ami manly diversions are 
now so little practised. Diversions make people take more exercise 
than they otherwise would do, and are of tlie greatest service to such 
as are not under the necessity of laboring for their bread. As active 
diversions lose ground, those of a sedentary kind seem to prevail. 
Sedentary diversions are of no other use but to consume time. Instead 
of relieving the mind, they often require more thought than cither 
study or business. Every thing that induces people to sit still, unless 
at be some necessary employment, ought to be avoided. 

The diversions which afford the best exercise are, hunting, shooting, 
playing at cricket, hand-ball, golff,* £cc. These exercise the limbs, 
piomote perspiration and the other secretions. They likewise, 
strengthen the lungs, and give firmness and agility to the whole body. 

Such as can, ought to spend two or three hours a day on horseback; 
those who cannot ride, should employ the same time in walking. Ex- 
ercise should never be continued too long. Over-fatigue prevents the 
benefit of exercise, and instead of strengthening the body tends to 
weaken it. 

Every man should lay himself under some sort of necessity to take 
exercise. Indolence, like other ■uces when indulged, gains ground, 
and at length hecojnes agreeable. Hence many who were fond of ex- 
ercise in the early part of life, become quite averse to it afterwards. 
This is the case of most hypochondriac and gouty people, which ren- 
ders their diseases in a great measure incurable. 

In some countries laws have been made, obliging every man, of 
whatever rank, to learn some mechanical employment. \\ hether 
such laws were designed for the preservation of health, or the encou- 
ragement of manufacture, is a question of no importance. Certain it 

* Goiffis a diversion very enmrnon in North Britain. It is well calculated for 
exercising the bodv. and nay always be aken in such moderation, as neither trt 
over-heat n r fatigue. If has greatly the preference over cricket, tennis, o 
«i" those games which cannot be played without violence. 
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t if gentlemen were frequently to amuse and exercise themselves 
in this way; it might have many good effects. They would at least 
derive us much honor from a few masterly specimens of their own 
Workmanship, as from the character of having ruined most of their 
companions by gamingor chinking. Besides, men of leisure, by ap- 
plying themselves to the mechanical arts, might improve them, to 
the great benefit of society. 

Indolence not only occasions diseases, and renders men useless to 
society, but promotes all manner of vice. To say a man is idle, is little 
better than to call him vicious. The mind, if not engaged in some 
useful pursuit, is constantly in quest of idle pleasures, or impressed 
with the apprehension of some imaginary evil. From these sources 
proceed most of the miseries of mankind. Certainly man was never 
intended to be idle. Inactivity frustrates the very design of his crea- 
tion; whereas an active lite is the best guardian of virtue, and the 
test preservative of health. 



CHAP. VI. 

OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 

SLEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regulated. Too 
little sleep weakens the nerves, exhausts the spirits, and occasions 
es; and too much renders the mind dull, the body gross, and 
disposes to apoplexies, lethargies, and other complaints of a similar 
nature. A medium ought therefore to be observed; but this is not 
easy to fix. Children require more sleep than grown persons, the 
laborious than the idle, and such as eat and drink freely, than those 
u ho live abstemiously. Besides, the real quantity of sleep cannot 
be m< asured by time; as one person will be more refreshed by five or 
six hours sleep, than another by eight or ten. 

Children ma; always be allowed totake as much sleep as they please; 
but for adults, six or seven hours is certainly sufficient, and no one 
ought to exceed eight. Those who lie a-bed more than eight hours 
may slumber, but they can hardly be said to sleep; such generally 
id dream away the fore-part of the night, sink to rest towards 
morning, and dose till noon. The best way to make sleep sound and 
hing is to rise betimes. The custom of laying a-bed for nine or 
ten hours, not only makes the sleep less refreshing, but relaxes ths 
solids, and greatly weakens the constitution. 

Nature points out night as the proper season for sleep. Nothing 
more certainly destroys the constitution than night-watching. It is 
great pity that a practice so destructive to health should be so much 
in fashion. How quickly the want of rest in due season will blast the 
most blooming complexion, or ruin the best constitution, is evident 
from thr ghastly countenances of those who, as the phrase is, turn day 
i night] and night into day. 

I .make sleep refreshing, the following things are requisite: First, 
tncient exercise in the open air; to avoid strong tea or coffee; 
bo eat a light supper; and lastly, to lie djpwn with a mind as 
. : fill and serene as possible. 
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It is certain that too mucft exercise will prevent sleep, as well as 
too little. We seldom however hear the active and laborious complain 
of restless nights. It is the indolent and slothfu* who generail) have 
these complaints. Is it any wonder that abed of down should not he 
refreshing to a person who sits all day in an easv chair? A great part 
of the pleasure of life consists in alternate rest and motion ; hot they 
who neglect the latter can never relish the former. The laborer enjoys 
more true luxury in plain food and sound sleep, than is to be found in 
sumptuous tables and downy pillows, where exercise is Avanting. 

That light suppers cause sound sleep, is true even to a proverb. 
Many persons, if they exceed the least at that meal, are sure to have 
"uneasy nights; and, if they fall asleep, the load and oppression on 
their stomach and spirits occasion frightful dreams, broken and disturb- 
ed repose, the night-mare, Sec. Were the same persons to go to bed 
with a light supper, or sit up till that meal was pretty well digested, 
they would enjoy sound sleep, and rise refreshed and cheerful, I here 
are indeed some people who cannot sleep, unless they have eat some 
solid food at night, but this does not imply the necessity of a heavy sup- 
per; besides, these are generally persons who have accustomed them- 
selves to this method, and who do not take a sufficient quantity of solid 
food and exercise. 

Nothing more certainly disturbs our repose than anxiety- When 
the mind is not at ease, one seldom enjoys sound sleep. This great- 
est of human blessings flies the wretched, and visits the happy, the 
cheerful and the gay. This is a sufficient reason why every man should 
endeavor to be as easy in his mind as possibly when he goes to rest. 
Many, by indulging grief and anxious thought, have banished sound 
sleep so long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 

Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the night, is generally reck- 
oned most refreshing. Whether this be the effect of habit or not, is 
hard to say; but as most people are accustomed to go early to bed when 
young, it may be presumed that sleep, at this season, will prove most 
refreshing to them ever after. Whether the fore-part of the night 
be best for sleep or not, surely the fore-part of the day is fittest both 
for business and amusement. I hardly ever knew an early riser, who 
did not enjoy a good state of health.* 

Of Clothing. 

The clothing ought to be suited to the climate. Custom has no 
doubt a very great influence in this article; but no custom can ever 
change the nature of things so far, as to render the same clothing fit 
for an inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the island of Jamaica. It is 
not indeed necessary to observe an exact proportion between the 
quantity of clothes we wear, and the degree of latitude which we in- 
habit; but, at the same time, proper attention ought to be paid to it, 
as well as to the openness of the country, the frequenc and violence of 
storms, &e. 

In youth, while the blood is hot and the perspiration free, it is less 
necessary to cover the body with u great quantity of clothes; but in 

* Men of every occupation, and every situation of life, have lived to a good 
eld age; nay some have enjoyed this blessing whose plan of living was by no means 
regular: but it consists with b' ervatii n, fha' all very -old men have been early 
risers. This is the only circumstance attending longevity to which, I never knew 
an exception. 
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the decline oT life, when the skin becomes rigid and the humours 
more cool, the clothing should be increased. Many diseases in the 
Utter period ol lite- proceed from a defect of perspiration: these may, 
in some measure, be prevented by a suitable addition to the clothing, 
or by wearing such as arc better calculated for promoting the discharge 
frbni the skin, as ciothei made of cotton, flannel, I 

The clothing ought likewise to be suited to the season of the year. 
Clothing may be warm enough for summer, which is by no mean* 
sufficient for winter. The greatest caution, however, is necessary 
in making these changes. We ought neither to put off" our winter 
(loMies too soon, nor to wear our summer ones too long. In this 
country, the v inter often sets in very early with great rigor, and we 
have frequently cold weather even after the commencement of the 
summer months. It would likewise be prudent not to make the 
change all at once, but do it gradually; and indeed the changes of 
apparel in this climate ought to be very inconsiderable, especially 
among those who have passed the meridian of life.* 

( lollies often become hurtful by their being made subservient to 
the purposes of pride or vanity. Mankind in all aces seem to have 
considered clothes in this view; accordingly their fashion and figure 
have been continually varying, with very little regard either to health, 
the climate, or conveniehcyj a farthingale, for example, may be very 
necessary in hot southern climates, but surely nothing can be more 
ridiclllous in the cold regions of the north. 

Even the human shape is often attempted to be mended by dress, 
and those who know no better believe that mankind would be mon- 
strous without its assistance. All attempts of this nature are highly 
pernicious. Tin- most destructive of them in this country is that of 
squeezing the stomach and bowels into as narrow a compass as possi- 
ble, to procure, what is falsely called, a fine shape. f By this practice 
the action of the stomach and bowels, the motion of the heart and 
lungs, and almost all the vital functions, are obstructed- Hence pro- 
mos, syncopes or fainting fits, coughs, consumptions of" 
the lungs, and other complaints so common among females. 

f'iie feet likewise often suffer by pressure. How a small foot came 
to b d genteel. I will not pretend to say; but certain it is, that 

lhi> notion has made many persons lame. Almost nine-tenths of man- 
kind are troubled with corns: a disease that is seldom or never occa- 
sioned but by slra.it shoes. Corns are not only very troublesome, but 
by rendering people unable to walk, they may likewise be considered 
as the remote cause of other diseases, j 

The size and figure of the shoe ought certainly to be adapted to the 

• That colds kill more than plagues, is an old observation: and, with" 
regard to this countr) , it li«-Kls stricdy true. Every person of discemmeiv, how- 
will perceive, that most of the colds which prove so destructive to the inha- 
i Britain, are owing to the r imprudence in changing clothes A few 
Ipril induce them t,i throw off iheir winter gannei 

lindi of m ithers in t \> 
eoun ■''• m his C medy of the Eunuch, ridicules the Roman matr 

i mend the shape of their di 
j We • w ho ire rendered quite I '.me by the nails of -heir toes 

having thrown in i lingfrosn 

this cause. All these, and man. .mending the feet, must be 

imputed solelj *o the use of short and strait shoes. 
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foot. In children the feet are as well shaped as the hands, and the 
motion of the toes as free and easy as that of the fingers; yet few per- 
sons in the advanced period of life are able to make any use of their 
toes. They are generally, by narrow shoes, squeezed all of a heap, 
and often laid over one another in such a manner as to lie rendered al- 
together incapable of motion. Nor is the high heel less hurtful than 
the narrow toe. A lady may seem taller for walking on her tiptoes, 
but she will never walk well in this manner. It strains her joints, dis- 
torts her limbs, makes her stoop, and utterly destroys a'l her ease and 
gracefulness of motion: it is entirely owing to shoes with high heels 
and narrow toes, that not one female in ten can be said to walk well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care should be taken to avoid all tight 
bandages. Garters, buckles, See. when drawn too tight, not only 
prevent the free motion and use of the parts about which they arc 
bound, but likewise obstruct the circulation of the blood, which pre- 
vents the equal nourishment and growth of these parts, and occasions 
various diseases. Tight bandages about the neck, as stocks, cravats, 
necklaces, &c. are extremely dangerous. They obstruct the blood in 
its course from the brain, by which means head-achs, vertigoes, apo- 
plexies, and other fatal diseases are often occasioned. 

The perfection of dress is to be easy and clean. Nothing can be 
more ridiculous, than for any one to make himself a slave to fine, 
clothes. Such a one, and many such there are, would rather remain 
as fixt as a statue from morning till night, than discompose a single 
hair or alter the position of a pin. Were we to recommend any par- 
ticular pattern for dress, it would be that which is worn by the people 
called Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often elegant, 
■without any thing superfluous. What others lay out upon tawdry 
laces, ruffles, and ribands, they bestow upon superior cleanliness. 
Finery is only the affectation of dress, and very often covers a great 
deal of dirt. 

We shall only add, with regard to clothing, that it ought not only 
to be suited to the climate, the season of the year, and the period of 
life; but likewise to the temperature and constitution. Robust per- 
sons are able to endure either cold or heat better than the delicate; con- 
sequently may be less attentive to their clothing. But the precise 
quantity of clothes necessary for any person cannot be determined 
by reasoning. It is entirely a matter of experience, and every man 
is the best judge for himself what quantity of clothes is necessary to 
keep him warm.* 

* The celebrated Boerhaave used to say, that nobody suffered by cold save fools 
and beggars; the latter not being able to procure clothes, and the former not hav- 
ing s.ense to wear them. Be this as it may, I can with the strictest truth declare, 
that in many cases where the powers of medicine had been tried in vain, I have 
cured the patient by recommending thick shoes, a flannel waistcoat and drawers, 
a pair of under stockings, or a flannel petticoat, to be worn during the cold season 
at least. Where warmer clothing is wanted, I would recommend the fleecv ho- 
siery to be worn next the skin. 
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CHAP. VII. 

OE INTEMPERANCE. 

1\ MODERN author* observe^ that temperance arid ex- 
'•r< isr arc the two best physicians in the world. He might have added, 
that if these- were duly regarded, there would be little occasion for 
any other. Temperance may justly he called the parent of health; 
yet numbers of mankind act as if they thought diseases and death too 
slow in their progress, and hy intemperance and debauch seem us it 
to solicit their approach. 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very construction of 
the human body- I iealth depends on that state of the solids and fluids 
which fits them for the due performance of the vital functions; and 
while these go regularly on, we are sound and well; but whatever dis- 
turbs them necessarily impairs health. Intemperance never fails to 
disorder the whole animal economy; it hurts the digestion, relaxes 
the nerves, renders the different secretions irupgular, vitiates the hu. 
mors, and occasions numberless diseases. 

The analogy between the nourishment of plants and animals affords 
a striking proof of the danger of intemperance. Moisture and ma- 
nure greatly promote vegetation; yet an over-iptnntity of either will 
entirely destroy it. The best things become hurtful, nay destructive, 
when carried to excess. Hence we learn, that the highest degree of 
human wisdom consists in regulating our appetites and passions so aa 
to avoid all extremes. It is that chiefly which entitles us to the cha- 
racter of rational beings. The slave of appetite will ever be the dis- 
grace of human nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with various passions, for 
the propagation of the species, the preservation of the individual, \c. 
Intemperance is the abuse of these passions; and moderation consists 
in the proper regulation of them. Men, not contented with satisfy- 
ing the simple calls of Nature, create artificial wants, and are per- 
petually in search after something that may gratify them; but imagi- 
nary wants can never be gratified. Nature is content with littlej 
but luxury knows no bounds. Hence the epicure, the drunkard, and 
the debauchee seldom slop in their career till their money or their con- 
stitution fails: then indeed they generally see their error when too late. 

It is impossible to lay down fixed rules with regard to diet, on ac- 
count of the different constitutions of mankind. The most ignorant 
person, however, certainly knows what is meant by excess; and it is 
in the power of every man, if he chooses to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to study simplicity. Nature delights in 
l he most plain and simple food, and every animal, except man, Fol- 
lows her dictates. Man alone riots at large, and ransacks the whole 
creation in quest of luxuries, to his own destruction. An > 

ol the last age, speaks thus of intemperance in diet: "bov 
my part, when] behold a fashionable table set out in all its magnifi- 
cence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers and lethargies; 
witli other innumerable distempers, lying in ambuscade among the 
disln 

* Rousseau. + Ad 

II 
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Nor is intemperance in other things less destructive than in diet. 
How quickly does the immoderate pursuit of carnal pleasures, or the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors, ruin the best constitution ! Indeed these 
vices generally gO hand in hand. Hence it is that we so often behold 
the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, even before they have arrived at 
the prime of life, worn out with diseases, and hastening with swift 
pace to an untimely grave. Did men reflect on the painful diseases 
and premature deaths, which are daily occasioned by intemperance, 
it would be sufficient to make them shrink back with horror from the 
indulgence even of their darling pleasures. 

Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone; the innocent too of- 
ten feel the direful effects of it. How many wretched orphans are t» 
be seen embracing dung hills, whose parents, regardless of the future, 
spent in riot and debauch what might have served to bring up their 
offspring in a decent manner! How often do we behold the miserable 
mother, with her helpless infants, pining in want, while the cruel 
4'ather is indulging his insatiate appetites! 

Families are not only reduced to misery, but even extirpated, by- 
intemperance. Nothing tends so much to prevent propagation, and 
shorten the lives of children, as the intemperance of parents. The 
poor man who labors all day, and at night lies down contented with 
his humble fare, can boast a numerous offspring, while his pampered 
lord, sunk in ease a.ul luxury, often languishes without an heir to his 
ample fortunes. Even states and empires feel the influence of intem- 
perance, and rise or fall as it prevails. 

Instead of mentioning the different kinds of intemperance, and 
pointing out their influence upon health, we shall only, by way of ex- 
ample, make a few observations on one particular species of that vice, 
viz. the abuse of intoxicating liquors. 

Every act of intoxication puts nature to the expense of a fever, in 
order to discharge the poisonous draught. When this is repeated 
almost every day, it is easy to foresee the consequences. That con- 
stitution must be strong, indeed, which is able long to holdout under 
a daily fever! but fevers occasioned by drinking do not always go off 
in a day; they frequently end in an inflammation of the breast, liver, 
or brain, and produce fatal effects. 

Though the drunkard should not fall by an acute disease, he seldom 
escapes those of a chronic kind. Intoxicating liquors, when used to 
excess, weaken the bowels and spoil the digestion; they destroy the 
power of the nerves, and occasion paralytic and convulsive disorders; 
they likewise heat and inflame the blood, destroy its balsamic quality, 
render it unfit for circulation, and the nourishment of the body. 
Hence obstructions, atrophies, dropsies, and consumptions of the 
lungs. These are the common ways in which drunkards make their 
exit. Diseases of this kind, when brought on by hard drinking, sel- 
dom admit of a cure. 

Many people injure their health by drinking, who seldom get drunk. 
The continual habit of soaking, as it is called, though its effects be 
not so violent, is not less pernicious. When the vessels are kept 
constantly lull and upon the stretch, the different digestions can nei- 
ther be duly performed, nor the humors properly prepared. Hence 
most people of this character are afflicted with the gout, the gravel, 
ulcerous sores in the legs, kc. If these disorders do not appear, they 
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arc seized with low spirits, hypochondriacal affections, and other 
symptoms of indigestion. 

Consumption! an- now so common, that it is thought one-tenth of 
the inhabitants of great towns die of that disease. Hard drinking is 
no doubt one of the causes to- which we must impute the increase of 
consumptions. The great quantities of viscid malt liquor drank by 
the common people of England; cannot fail to render tlie blood sizy 
and unfit for circulation; from whence proceed obstructions, and in- 
flammations of the lungs* There are few great ale-drinkers who are 
not phthisical: nor is that to be wondered at, considering the gluti- 
nous and almost indigestible nature of strong ale. 

Those who drink ardent spirits or strong v\incs, run still greater 
hazard; these liquors heat and inflame the blood, and tear the tender 
vessels of the lungs to pieces; yet so great is the consumption of them 
in this country, that one would almost be induced to think that the 
inhabitants' lived upon them.* 

The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from misfortunes in life. 
The miserable fly to it for relief. It affords them indeed a temporary 
ease. But, alas! this solace is short-lived; and when it is over, the 
spirits sink as much below their usual tone as they had before been 
raised above it. Hence a repetition of the dose becomes necessary, 
and (>very fresh dose makes way for another, till the unhappy wretch 
lines a slave to the bottle, and at length falls a sacrifice to what at 
first perhaps was taken only as a medicine. No man is so dejected 
;is the drunkard when his debauch is gone off. 1 fence it is. that those 
Who have the greatest How of spirits while the glass circulates freely, 
are of all Others the most melancholy when sober, and often put an 
end to their own miserable existence in a lit of spleen or ill humour. 

Drunkenness not only proves destructive to health, but likewise to 
the faculties of the mind. It is strange that creatures who value them- 
selves on account of a superior degree of reason to that of brutes, 
should take pleasure in sinking so far below them. Were such as 
voluntarily deprive themselves of the use of reason, to continue ever 
after in that condition, it would seem but a just punishment. Though 
this be not the consequence of one act of intoxication, it seldom fads 
to succeed a course 01 it. By a habit of drinking, the greatest genius 
is often reduced to a mere uliot-t 

* We may form some notion of the immense quantity of ardent spirits con- 
sumed in Great.Britain from this circumstance, that in the city of Edinburg . 

ivirons, besides the great quantity of foreign spirits duly entered, and the 

still greater quantity which is supposed to be smuggled, it is computed that above 

two thousand private stills are constantly employed in preparing a p isj'.tous liquor 

■ : . ■ common people have got so universally into the habit of 

drinking 'his base spirit, that when a portei or laborer is seen reeling along the 

' AS OO I MOLASSCD. 

1 that our improvements in arts, learning and politeness, have 

not put the barl Vcd 

- Britain than i r was formerly; but it still prevails very much 

in the North, whrre this relic oi • mistaken for hospitality. There mo 

man I, who do ' them drank. 

that any nan 
..ure, may induce a 
n he might as well a.c pri- 

n in France; and, as 
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Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young persons. It heats tin i 
blood, impairs their strength, and obstructs their growth; besides, 
the frequent use of strong liquors in the early part of life destroys any 
benefit that might arise from them afterwards. Those who make a 
practice of drinking generous liquors when young, cannot expect to 
reap any benefit from them as a cordial in the decline of life. 

Drunkenness is not only in itself a most abominable vice, but is aa 
inducement to many others. There is hardly any'crime so horrid that 
the drunkard will not perpetrate for the love of liquor. We have 
known mothers sell their children's clothes, the food that they should 
have eat, and afterwards even the infants tnemselves, in order to pur- 
chase the accursed draught. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF CLEANLINESS. 



J. HE want of cleanliness is a fault which admits of no ex- 
cuse. Where water can be had for nothing, it is surely in the power 
of every person to be clean. The continual discharge from our bodies 
by perspiration, renders frequent change of apparel necessary. Chang- 
ing apparel greatly promotes the secretion from the skin> so necessary 
for health. When that matter which ought to be carried off by per- 
spiration is either retained in the body,or reabsorbed from dirty clothes,, 
it must occasion diseases. 

Diseases of the skin are chiefly owing to want of cleanliness.* 
They may indeed be caught by infection, or brought on by poor liv- 
ing, unwholesome food, kc. but they will seldom continue long where 
cleanliness prevails. To the same cause must we impute the various 
kinds of vermin which infest the human body, houses, &c. These 
may always be banished by cleanliness alone, and wherever they 
abound, we have reason to believe it is neglected. 

One common cause of putrid and malignant fevers is the want of 
cleanliness. These fevers commonly begin among the inhabitants of 
close, dirty houses, who breathe unwholesome air, take little exercise, 
and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is generally hatched, 
which often spreads far and wide, to the destruction of many. Hence 
cleanliness may be considered as an object of public attention. It is 
not sufficient that I be clean myself, while the want of it in my neigh- 
bour affects my health as well as his. If dirty people cannot be re- 
moved as a common nuisance, they ought at least to ba avoided as in- 
fectious. All who regardHheir health should keep at a distance even 
from their habitations. 

In places where great numbers of people are collected, cleanliness 

* Mr. Pot, in his surgical observations, mentions a disease which he calls the 
chimney sweeper's cancer, as it is almost peculiar to that unhappy set of people. 
This he a;tribu?es to neglect of cleanliness, and with great justness. I am con- 
vinced, that if that part of the body which is the seat of this cruel disease was 
kept clean by frequent washing, it would never happen. The climbing boys, as 
rhey are called, are certairdy the most miserable wrerches on the face of the earth; 
yet, for cleaning chininies, no such persons are necessary. 
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1 ' thr utmost importance. It is well known that infectious 

les are communicated by tainted air. Ever) tiling, therefore, 
which tends to pollute the air, or spread the infection, ought with 
the utmost rare i" be guarded against. For this reason, in great 
tow ns, no filth, of any kind, should be permitted to lie upon the streets. 
Nothing is more apt to convey infection than the excrements of the 
diseased. 

In many great towns the streets are little better than dunghills, be- 
ing frequently covered with ashes, dung, and nastiness of everv kind. 
Even slaughterhouses, or killing shambles, are often to be seen in 
tin- very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, excrements, &c. 
with which these places are generally covered, cannot fail to taint the 
air, and render it unwholesome. How easily might this be prevented 
by at live magistrates, who have it always in their power to make 
proper laws relative to things of this nature, and to enforce the ob- 
tnee of them! 

We are sorry to say, that the importance of general cleanliness 
does not seem to be sufficiently understood by the magistrates of most 
great towns in Britain; though health, pleasure, and delicacy, all con- 
spire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing can be more agreea- 
ble to the senses, more to the honor of the inhabitants, or more con- 
ducive to their health, than a clean town; nor can any thing impress 
a stranger with a more disrespectful idea of any people than its oppo- 
site. Whatever pretentions people may make to learning, politeness, 
or civilization, we will venture to affirm, that while they neglect 
cleanliness, they are in a state of barbarity.* 

The peasants in most countries seem to hold cleanliness in a sort 
of contempt. Were it not for the open situation of their houses, 
they would often feel the bad effects of this disposition. One seldom 
sees a farm-house without a dunghill before the door, and frequently 
the cattle and their masters lodge under the same roof. Peasants arc- 
likewise extremely careless with respect to change of apparel, keep- 
ing their houses, &c. clean. This is mcreh the effect of indolence 
and a dirty disposition. Habit may indeed render it less disagreea- 
ble to them, but no habit can ever make it salutary to wear dirty 
clothes or breathe unwholesome air. 

As jmany articles of diet come through the hands of peasants, 
every method should be taken to encourage and promote habits of 
cleanliness among them. This, for example, might be done by giv- 
ing a small premium to the person who brings the cleanest and best 
article of any kind to market, as butter, cheese, kc. and by punish- 
ing severely those who bring it dirty. The same method should be 
taken with butchers, bakers, brewers, and all who are employed in 
preparing the necessaries of lite. 

In camps the strictest regard should be paid to cleanlines. By neg- 
ligence in this matter, infectious diseases are often spread amongst 

indent Rome the greatest men did not think cleanliness an object unwor- 

their Attention. Pliny says, the Cloacae, or common sewers for the 

.nice of tilth a*id nastiness from the cit) , were the greatest of all the public 

. and bestows higher encomiums upon I'arquiimis, Agrippa, and Others who 

made ami improved them, than on those who achieved the greatest conqui 

How mil the emperor Trajan appear, when giving directions tn 

Pliny his proconsul, concerning die making of it v 
and cavenjencc y^f a ticmmiered cjtv! 
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a whole army ; and frequently more die of these than by the sword. 
The Jews, during their encampments in the wilderness, received 
particular instructions with respect to cleanliness.* The rules en- 
joined them ought to be observed by all in the like situation. In- 
deed the whole system of laws delivered to that people has a mani- 
fest tendency to promote cleanliness. Whoever considers the na- 
ture of their climate, the diseases to which they were liable, and their 
dirty disposition, will see the propriety of such laws. 

It is remarkable that, in most eastern countries, cleanliness makes 
a great part of their religion. The Mahometan, as well as the Jew- 
ish religion enjoins various bathings, washings, and purificlions 

No doubt these might be designed to represent inward purity ; but 
they were at the same time calculated for the preservation of health. 
However whimsical these washings may appear to some, few things 
would tend more to prevent diseases than a proper attention to many 
of them. Were every person, for example, after visiting the sick, 
handling a dead body, or touching anv thing that might convey infec- 
tion, to wash before he went into company, or sat clown to meat, he 
would run less hazard either of catching the infection himself, or of 
communicating it to others. 

Frequent washing not only removes the filth and sores which ad- 
her. to the skin, but likewise promotes the perspiration, braces the 
body, and enlivens the spirits. How refreshed, how cheerful, and 
agreeable does one feel on being shaved, washed, and shifted : espe- 
cially when these offices have beed neglected longer than usual ! 

The eastern custom of washing the feet, though less necessary in 
this country, is nevertheless a very agreeable piece of cleanliness, 
and contributes greatly to the preservation of health. The sweat 
and dirt with which these parts are frequently covered, cannot fail 
to obstruct the perspiration. This piece of cleanliness would often 
prevent colds and fevers. Were people careful to bathe their feet 
and legs in luke-warm water at night, after being exposed to cold or 
or wet through the day, they would seldom experience the ill ehects 
which often proceed from these causes. 

A proper attention to cleanliness is no where raoje necessary than 
on ship-board. If epidemical distempers break out there, no one can 
be safe. The best way to prevent them, is to take care that the u hole 
company be cleanly in their clothes, bedding &c. When infectious 
diseases do break out, cleanliness is the most likely means to prevent 
their spreading : it is likewise necessary to prevent their returning 
afterwards, or being conveyed toother places. For this purpose the 
clothes, bedding, &c. of the sick ought lo be carefully washed, and 
fumigated with brimstone. Infection will lodge a long time in dirty 
clothes, and afterwards break out in the most terrible manner. 

In places where great numbers of sick people are collected toge- 
ther, cleanliness ought to be most religiously observed. The very 
smell in such places is often sufficient to make one sick. It is easy to 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the diseased. In an 
hospital or infirmary, where cleanliness is neglected, a person in per- 

* Thou shalt have a place also without the camp, whither thou shah go forth 
abroad ; and thou shah have a paddle upon thy weapon : and it shall be when 
thou shall ease thyself abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, and shall turn back, and 
cover that which comeih from th&e, &c 

Dcutev. chap. xxii. ver. 12, lo. 
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(feet health has a greater chance to become sick, than a sick person 
lias I" gel well. 

K\v things are more unaccountable than that neglect, or rather 

ol cleanlinees, which appears among I o have the care 

of the sick ; liny think it almost criminal to suffer any thing that is 
clean to c#me near a person in a fever, for example, they would rather 
-allow bun to wallow in all manner of filth, than change the least bit 
of liis linen. Ii cleanliness be necessary for persons in health, it is 
certainly more so for the sick. Many diseases may be cured by 
< leaniiness alone ; most of them might be mitigated bj it ; and, 
where it is neglected) the slightest disorders are often changed into 
the most malignant. The same mistaken care which prompted peo- 
ple to prevent the least admission of fresh air to the sick, seems to 
ba\e induced them to keep them dirty. LJoth these destructive pre- 
judices will, we hope, be soon eradicated. 

Cleanliness is certainly agreeable to our nature. We cannot help 
approving it in others, even though we should not practice it our- 
selves. It sooner attracts our regard than even finery itself, and often 
gams esteem where that fail. It is an ornament to the highest as 
well as to the lowest station, and cannot be dispensed with in either. 

utiles are of more importance to society than general cleanli- 
ness. It ought to be carefully cultivated e\ery where ; but in po- 
pulous cities it should be almost revered.* 



CHAP. IX. 

OF IMFECTIOJV. 



M 



\\Y diseases are infectious. Every person ought there- 
fore, as Iji as be cam lo avoid all communication with the diseased. 
The common practice of visiting the sick, though often Well meant; has 
man) ill qonsequeuces. Far be it from me to discourage any act of 
charity or benevolence, especially towards those in distress; butt 
cannot help blaming such as endanger their own or their neighbours 
li\es, by * mistaken friendship or un impertinent curiosity. 

1 he houses of the sick, especially in the country, are generally 
crowded from morning lill night wjth idle visitors. It is customary 
in smh places, lor servants and \oung people to wait upon the sick by 
turns, and even to sit up with them all night. It would be a miracle 
Indeed should such always escape. Experience teaches us the dan- 
ger of Ibis conduct People often catch fevers in tliis way, and com- 
municate them toothers, lill at length they become epidemic. 

• As it is impossible to be thoroughly clean without a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, wo would earnestly recommei magistrates of great >owns to be 
I ittenuveto this ai icle. M wns in Bri ain are so situated 
.is to be i'.imK supplieil with water i ami those persons who 'will not make a. pro- 
i ■ > r it is brought to their hand, certainly deserve to be severely 
punish- it tow as, where w attr can be had, ought to be wash 
■ :ib i- the on!) effectual me hod lor keej ing them thorcughly 
. ami, upon trial persuaded it will be found the cheapest. 

i>t the in at to human nature, might in m* 

■pinion, be entirely eradicated b> cleanliness 
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It would be thought highly improper for one who had not had the 
small-pox, to wait upon a patient in that disease; yet many other le- 
vers are almost as infectious as the small-pox, and not less fatal. Some 
imagine that fevers prove more fatal in villages than in great towns, 
for want of proper medical assistance. This may sometimes be the 
case; but I am inclined to think it oftener proceeds from the cause 
above-mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating infection, it could 
not be done more effectually than by the common method of visiting 
the sick. Such visitors not only endanger themselves and their con- 
nections, but likewise hurt the sick. By crowding the house they 
render the air unwholesome, and by their private whispers and dis- 
mal countenances disturb the imagination of the patient, and depress 
his spirits. Persons who are ill, especially in fevers, ought to be kept 
as quiet as possible. The sight of strange faces, and every thing 
that disturbs the mind, hurts them. 

The common practice in country places of inviting great numbers 
of people to funerals, and crowding them into the same apartment 
where the corpse lies, is another way of spreading infection. The 
infection doe- not always die with the patient. Every thing that comes 
into contact with his body while alive, receives the contagion, and 
some of them, as clothes, blankets, Sec. will retain it for a longtime. 
Persons who die of infectious disorders ought not to lie long unburied; 
and people should keep as much as possible at a distance from them. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the spreading of infectious diseas- 
es, if those in health were kept at a proper distance from the sick. 
The Jewish Legislator, among many other wise institutions for pre- 
serving health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means of prevent- 
ing infection, or defilement as it called, either from a diseased person 
or a dead body. In many cases the diseased were to be separated from 
those in health; and it was deemed a crime even to approach their 
habitations. If a person only touched a diseased or dead body, he 
was appointed to wash himself in water, and to keep for some time at 
a distance from society. 

Infectious diseases are often communicated by clothes. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous to wear apparel which has been worn by the dis- 
eased, unless it has been well washed and fumigated, as infection 
may lodge a long time in it, and afterwards produce very tragical ef- 
fects. This shews the danger of buying at random the clothes which 
have been worn by other people. 

Infectious disorders are frequently imported. Commerce, together 
with the riches of foreign climes, bring us also their diseases. These 
do often more than counterbalance all the advantages of that trade by 
means of which they are introduced. It is to be regretted, that so 
little care is commonly bestowed, either to prevent the introduction 
or spreading of infectious maladies. Some attention indeed is gene- 
rally paid to the plague; but other diseases pass unregarded.* 

Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importation of diseases, 
that there is to prevent smuggling, it would be attended with many happy conse- 
quences. This might easily be done by appointing a physician at every considera- 
ble seaport, to inspect the ship's company, passengers, &c. before they came 
ashore, and, if any fever or ether infectious disorders prevailed, to order the ship 
to perform a short quarantine, and to send the sick to some hospital or proper 
place to be cured; He might likewise order ajl the clothes, bedding, &c. which 
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Infection is often spread through cities, by jails, hospitals, S<c. 
These are frequently situated in the very middle of populous townsj 
and when infectious diseases break out in them, it is impossible for 
the inhabitants to escape. Did magistrates pay any regard to the 
health of the people, this evil might be easily remedied. 

Many are the causes which tend to diffuse infection through popu- 
lous cities. The whole atmosphere of a large town is one contami- 
nated mass, abounding with various kinds of infection, and must be 
pernicious to health. The best advice that we can give to such as are 
obliged to live in large cities, is to chuse an open situation; to avoid 
narrow, dirty, crowded streets; to keep their own house and offices 
clean; and to be as much abroad in the open air- as their time will per- 
mit. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the spreading of infectious diseases, 
were proper nurses every where employed to take care of the sick. 
This might often save a family, or even a whole town, from being in- 
jected by one person. We do not mean that people should abandon 
ilieir friends or relations in distress, but only to put them on their 
guard against being too much in company with those who are afflicted 
with diseases of an infectious nature. 

Such as wait upon the sick in infectious diseases run very great 
hazard. They should stuff their noses with tobacco, or some other 
strong smelling herb, as rue, tansy, or the like. They ought like* 
Avise to keep the patient very clean, to sprinkle the room where he lies 
with vinegar, or other strong acids, frequently to admit a stream of 
fresh air into it, and to avoid the smell of his breath as much as they 
can. They ought never to go into company without having changed 
their clothes and washed their hands; otherwise, if the disease be infec- 
tious, they will in all probability carry the contagion along with them.* 

However trifling it may appear to inconsiderate persons, we will 
venture to affirm, that, a due attention to those things which tend to 
diffuse infection would be of great importance in preventing discuses. 
As most diseases are in some degree infectious, no one should con- 
tinue long with the sick, excep, t : ie necessary attendance. 1 mean 
not, however, by this caution, to deter tiose whose duty or office 
leads them to wait upon the sick, from such a laudable and necessa- 
ry employment. 

Many tilings are in the power of the magistrate which would tend 
to prevent the spreading of infection; as the promoting of public 
cleanliness j removing jails, hospitals, burying-grounds, and other 

had been used by the sick during the voyage, to be either destroyed, or thoroughly- 
cleansed by fumigation, &c. before any of it were sent ashore. A scheme of this 
kind, if properly conducted, would prevent many fevers, and other infectious dis- 
eases, from be'ng brought by sailors iato sea-port towns, and by this means dif- 
fused all over the country. 

* There is reason to believe that infection is often conveyed from one place to 
another by the carelessness of the faculty themselves Many physicians aifect a 
fain. I ar way of sitting upon the patient's bed-side, and holding his arm for a con- 
siderable time. If the patient has the small-pox, or any other infectious disease, 
there is no doubt but the doctor's hands, clothes, &c. will carry away some of the 
infection; and, if he goes directly to visit another patient without washing his 
hands, changing his clothes, or being exposed to the Open air. which is not seldom 
the case, is it any wonder that he should carry the disease alorg with him? Physi- 
cians not only endanger others, but also themselves, by this practice. And in- 
deed they sometimes suffer for their want of care t 

N 
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places where infection may be generated at a proper distance from 
great towns;* widening the streets; pulling down useless walls, and 
taking all methods to promote a free circulation of air through every 
part of the town, &c. Public hospitals, or proper places of reception 
for the sick, provided they were kept clean, well ventilated, and placed 
in an open situation, would likewise tend to prevent the spreading of 
infection. Such places of reception would prevent the poor, when sick, 
from being visited by their idle or oflkious neighbors. They would 
likewise render it unnecessary for sick servants to be kept in their 
master's houses. Masters had better pay for having their servants 
taken care of in an hospital, than run the hazard of having an infec- 
tious disease diffused among a numerous family. Sick servants and 
poor people, when placed in hospitals, are not only less apt to diffuse 
infection among their neighbors, but have likewise the advantage of 
being well attended. 

We are not, however, to learn that hospitals, instead of preventing 
infection, may become the means of diffusing it. When they are 
placed in the middle of great towns; when numbers of patients are 
crowded together in small apartments; when there is a constant com- 
munication kept up between the citizens and the patients; and when 
cleanliness and ventilation are neglected, they become nests for hatch- 
ing diseases, and every one who goes into them not only runs a risk 
of receiving infection himself, but likewise of communicating it to 
others. This however is not the fault of the hospitals, but of those who 
have the management of them. It were to be wished, that they 
were both more numerous, and upon a more respectable footing, as 
that would induce people to go into them with less reluctance. This 
is the more to be desired, because most of the putrid fevers and other 
infectious disorders break out among the poor, and are by them com- 
municated to the more cleanly, and the wealthy. Were proper atten- 
tion paid to the first appearances of such disorders, and the patients 
early conveyance to an hospital, we should seldom see a putrid fever, 
which is almost as infectious as the plague, become epidemic. 



CHAP. X. 

OF THE PASSIONS. 

A HE passions have great influence both in the cause and 
cure of diseases. How the mind affects the body, will in all proba- 
bility ever remain a secret. It is sufficient for us to know, that there 
is established a reciprocal influence between the mental and corporeal 
parts, and that whatever injures the one disorders the other. 

Of Anger. 

The passion of anger ruffles the mind, distorts the countenance, 
hurries on the circulation of the blood, and disorders the whole vital 
and animal functions. It often occasions fevers, and other acute dis- 
eases; and sometimes even sudden death. This passion is peculiarly 

* The ancients would not suffer even the temples of their gods, where the sick 
resorted, to be built within the walls of a city. 
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hurtful to the delicate, and those of weak nerves. I have known 
such persons frequently lose their lives by a violent fit of anger, and 
would advise them to guard against the excess of this passion with 
the utmost care. 

It is not indeed always in our power to prevent being angry; but 
we may surely avoid harboring resentment in our breast. Resentment 
preys upon the mind, and occasions the. most obstinate chronical dis- 
orders, which gradually waste the constitution. Nothing shews true 
greatness of mind more than to forgive injuries; it promotes the peace 
of society, and greatly conduces to our own ease, health, and felicity. 

Such as value health should avoid violent gusts of anger, as they 
would the most deadly poison. Neither ought thev to indulge re- 
sentment, but to endeavour at all times to keep their minds calm, 
and serene. Nothing tends so much to the health of the body as a 
constant tranquility of mind. 

Of Fear. 

The influence of fe a?-, both in occasioning and aggravating dis- 
eases, is very great. No man ought to be blamed for a decent con- 
cern about life; but too great a desire to preserve it is often the cause 
of losing it. Fear and anxiety, by depressing the spirits, not only 
dispose us to diseases, but often render those diseases fatal which an 
undaunted mind would overcome. 

Sudden fear has generally violent effects. Epileptic fits, and other 
convulsive disorders, are often occasioned by it. Hence the danger 
ol that practice, so common among young people of frightening one 
another. Many have lost their lives, and others have been rendered 
miserable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to tamper with 
the human passions. The mind may easily be thrown into such dis- 
order as never again to act with regularity. 

But the gradual effects of fear prove most hurtful. The constant: 
dread of some future evil, by dwelling upon the mind, often occa- 
sions the very evil itself. Hence it comes to pass, that so many die' 
of those very diseases of which they long had a dread, or which had 
been impressed on their minds by some accident, or foolish predic- 
tion. This, for example, is often the case with women in childbed. 
Many of those who die in that situation are impressed with a notion 
of their death a long time before it happens ; and there is reason to 
believe that this impression is often the cause of it. 

The, methods taken to impress the minds of women with the ap- 
prehension of the great pain and peril of child-birth, are very hurtful. 
Few women die in labor, though many lose their lives after it ; which 
may be thus accounted for. A woman after delivery, finding herself 
weak and exhausted, immediately apprehends she is in danger ; but 
this fear seldom fails to obstruct the necessary evacuations, upon 
which her recovery depends. Thus the sex often fall a sacrifice to 
their own imaginations, when there would be no danger, did they ap-* 
prebend none. 

It seldom happens that twoor three women in a great town die in 
Ghild-bed, but their death is followed by many others. Every woman 
of their acquaintance who is with child dreads the same fate, and the 
disease becomes epidemical by the mere force of imagination. This 
should induce pregnant women to despise fear, and by ail means to 
avoid those tattling gossips who are continually butzing in thei* ears 
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the misfortunes of others. Everything that may in the least alarm 
a pregnant or child-bed women,' ought with the greatest care to be 
guarded against. 

Many women have lost their lives in child-bed by the old supersti- 
tious custom, s ill kept up in most parts of Britain, of tolling the pa- 
ns') bed for every person who dies. People who think themselves in 
danger a-e very inquisitive ; and if they come to know that the bell 
.toll-; for one who died in the same situation with themselves, what 
must be the consequence ? At any rate they are apt to suppose that 
this is the case, and it will often be found a very difficult matter to per- 
suade them of the contrary. 

But this custom is not pernicious to child-bed women only It is 
hurtful to many other cases. When low fevers in which it is difficult 
to support the patient's spirits, prevail, what must be the effect of a 
funeral peal sounding five or six times a clay in his ears : No doubt 
his imagination will suggest that others died of the same disease un- 
der which he labors. This apprehension will have a greater tenden- 
cy to depress his spirits, than all the cordials of which medicine can 
boast, will have to raise them. 

If this useless piece of ceremony cannot be abolished, we ought to 
keep the sick as much from hearing it as possible, and from every 
other thing that mav tend to alarm them. So far however is this from 
being generally attended to, that many make it their business to visit 
the sick, on purpose to whisper dismal stories in their ears. Such 
may pass for sympathizing friends, but they ought rather to be con- 
sidered as enemies. All who wish well to the sick ought to keep 
such persons at the greatest distance from them. 

A custom has long prevailed among physicians of prognosticating, 
as they call it, the patient's fate, or foretelling the issue of the disease. 
Vanity no doubt introduced this practice, and still supports it, in spite 
of common sense and the safety of mankind. I have known a phy- 
sician barbarous enough to boast, that he pronounced more sentences 
than ail his majesty's judges. Would to God that such sentences 
were not often equally fatal ! it mav indeed bt alledged, that the doc- 
tor does no declare his opinion before the patient. So much the 
worse. A sen sible patient had better hear what the doctor says, than 
learn it from ttie disconsolate looks, the watery eyes, and the broken 
whispers of those about him. It seldom happens, when the doctor 
gives an unfavorable opinion, that it can be concealed from the patient. 
The very embarrassment which the friends and attendants shew in 
disguising what he has said, is generally sufficient to discover the 
truth. 

Kind heaven has, for the wisest ends, concealed from mortals their 
fate ; and we do not see what right any man has to announce the 
the death of another, especially if such a declaration has a chance to 
kill him. Mankind arc indeed very fond of prying into future events, 
and seldom fail to solicit the physician for his opinion. A doubtful 
answer, however, or one that may tend rather to encourage the hopes 
of the sick, is surely the most proper. This conduct could neither 
hurt the patient nor the physician. Nothing tends more to destroy 
the credit of physic than those bold prognosticators, who, by the bye, 
are generally the most ignorant of the faculty. The mistakes which 
daily happen in tins way are so many standing proofs of human vani-. 
Wj and the weakness of science. 
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*\Ve readily admit, that there are cases where the physician ought 
to give intimation of the patient's danger to some of his near connec- 
tions ; though even this ought always to he done with the greatest cau- 
tion : but it never can be necessary in any case that the whole town 
and country shoud know, immediately after the doctor has made his 
first visit, that he has no hopes of his patient's recovery. Persons whose 
impertinent curiosity leads them to question the physician, with re- 
gard to the fate of his patient, certainly deserves no other than an eva- 
sive answer. 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the sick is not peculiar to the 
faculty. Others follow their example, and those who think them- 
selves wiser than their neighbours, often do much hurt in this way.... 
Humanity surely calls upon every one to comfort the sick, and not to 
add to their affliction by alarming their fears. A friend, or even a 
physician, may often do more good by a mild and sympathizing be- 
haviour than by medicine, and should never neglect to administer 
that greatest of all cordials, Hope. 

Of Grief. 

Grief is the most destructive of all the passions. Its effects are 
permanent ; and when it sinks deep into the mind, it generally prove* 
fatal. Anger and fear being of a more violent nature, seldom last 
long; but grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys 
upon the spirits, and wastes the constitution. This passion ought 
not to be indulged. It may generally be conquered at the begin- 
ning ; but when it has gained strength, all attempts to remove it are 
vain. 

No person can prevent misfortunes in life ; but it shews true great- 
ness of mind to bear them with serenity. Many persons make a me- 
rit of indulging grief, and when misfortunes happen, they obstinately 
refuse all consolation, till the mind, overwhelmed with melancholy, 
sinks under the load. Such conduct is not only destructive to health, 
but inconsistent with reason, religion, and common sense. 

Change of ideas is as necessary for health as changes of posture. 
When the mind dwells long upon one subject, especially of a dis- 
agreeable nature, it hurts the whole functions of the body. Hence 
grief indulged spoils the digestion and destroys the appetite; by which 
means the spirits are depressed, the nerves relaxed, the bowels in- 
flated with wind, and the humours, for want of fresh supplies of 
chyle, vitiated. Thus many an excellent constitution has been ruin- 
ed by a family misfortune, or any thing that occasions excessive 
grief. 

It is utterly impossible that any person of a dejected mind should 
enjoy health. Life indeed may be dragged out for a few years ; but 
whoever would live to a good old age, must be good humoured and 
cheerful. This indeed is not altogether in our own power ; yet our 
temper of mind, as well as our actions, depend greatly upon our- 
selves. We can either associate with cheerful or melancholy com- 
panions, mingle in the amusements and offices in life, or sit still and 
brood over our calamities as we choose. These, and many such 
things, are certainly in our power, and from these the mind general- 
ly takes its cast. 

The variety of scenes which present themselves to the senses, 
were certainly designed to prevent our attention from being too long 
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fixed upon any one object. Nature abounds with variety, and thr 
mind, unless fixed down by habit, delights in contemplating m \\ ob- 
jects. This at once points out the method of relieving the mind in 
distress. Torn the attention frequently to new objects. Examine 
them for some time. When the mind begins to recoil, shift the scene. 
By this means a constant succession of new ideas may be kept up, till 
the disagreeahle ones entirely disappear. Thus travelling, the study 
of any art or science, reading, or writing on such subjects as deeply 
engage the attention, will sooner expel grief than the most sprightly 
amusements. 

It has already been observed, that the body cannot be healthy un- 
less it be exercised; neither can the mind. Indolence nourishes grief. 
When the mind has nothing else to think of but calamities, no won* 
derthat it dwells there. Few people who pursue business with atten- 
tion are hurt by grief. Instead therefore of abstracting ourselves from 
the world or business when misfortunes happen, we ought to engage 
in it with more than usual attention, to discharge with double diligence 
the functions of our station, and to mix with friends of a cheerful and ' 
social temper. 

Innocent amusements are by no means to be neglected. These, by 
leading the mind insensibly to the contemplation of agreeable objects, 
help to dispel the gloom which misfortunes cast over it. They make 
time seem less tedious, and have many other happy effects. 

Some persons, when overwhelmed with grief, betake themselves to 
drinking. This is making the cure worse than the disease. It seldom 
fails to end in the ruin of fortune, character, and constitution. 

Of Love. 

Love is perhaps the strongest of all the passions; at least, when it 
becomes violent, it is less subject to the controul either of the under- 
standing or will, than any of the rest. Fear, anger, and several other 
passions, are necessary for the preservation of the idividual, but lo\e 
is necessary for the continuation of the species itself: it was therefore 
proper that this passion should be deeply rooted in the human breast. 

Though love be a strong passion, it is seldom so rapid in its pro- 
gress as several of the others. Few persons fall desperately in love 
all at once. We would therefore advise every one, before he tampers 
with this passion, to consider well the probability of his being able to 
obtain the object of his wishes. When that is not likely, he should 
avoid every occasion of increasing it. He ought immediately to flee 
the company of the beloved object; to apply his mind attentively to 
business or study; to take every kind of amusement; and above all, to 
endeavor, if possible, to find another object which may engage his 
affections, and which it may be in his power to obtain. 

There is no passion with which people are so ready to tamper as 
love, although none is more dangerous. Some men make love for 
amusement, others from mere vanity, or on purpose to shew their 
consequence with the fair. This is perhapslhe greatest piece of cru- 
elty which any one can be guilty of. What we eagerly wish for we 
easily credit. Hence the too credulous fair are often betrayed into a 
situation which is truly deplorable, before they are able to discover 
that the pretended lover was only in jest. But there is no jesting with 
this passion. When love has got to a certain height, it admits o! 
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other cure but the possession of its object, which in this case ought 
always, if possible, to be obtained.* 

Of Religious Melancholy. 

Many persons of a religious turn of mind behave as if they thought 
it a crime to be cheerful. They imagine the whole of religion consists 
in certain mortifications, or denying themselves the smallest indul- 
gence, even of the most innocent amusements. A perpetual gloom 
hangs over their countenances, while the deepest melancholy preys 
upon their minds. At length the fairest prospects vanish, every thing 
puts on a dismal appearance, and those very objects which ought to 
give delight, afford nothing but disgust. Life itself becomes a bur- 
den, and the unhappy wretch, persuaded that no evil can equal what 
he feels, often puis an end to his miserable existence. 

It is great pity that ever religion should be so far perverted, as to 
become the cause of those very evils which it v/as designed to cure. 
Nothing can be better calculated than True Religion, to raise and sup- 
port the mind of its votaries under every affliction that can befal them. 
It leaches men that even the sufferings of this life are preparatory to 
the happiness of the next; and that all who persist in a course of vir- 
tue shall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Persons whose business it is to recommend religion to others, should 
beware of dwelling too much on gloomy subjects. That peace and 
tranquility of mind, which true religion is calculated to inspire, is a 
more powerful argument in its favor than all the terrors that can be 
uttered. Terror may indeed deter men from outward acts of wick- 
edness, but can never inspire them, with that love of God, and real 
goodness of heart, in which alone true religion consists. 

To conclude; the best way to counteract the violence of any passion, 
is to keep the mind closely engaged in some useful pursuit, 



CHAP. XL 

OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 

JL II E principal evacuations from the human body are those 
by stool, urine, and insensible jiersfiiration. None of these can be iong 
obstructed without impairing the health. When that which ought to 
be thrown off the body is long retained, it not only occasions a/iteihara y 
or too great fulness of the vessels, but acquires qualities which are 
hurtful to the health, as acrimony, putrescence, &c. 

Of the Evacuation by Stool. 

Few things conduce more to health than keeping the body regular. 

* The conduct of parents with regard to the disposal of their children in mar- 
riage is often very blameable. An advantageous match is the constant aim of 
paients; while their children often suiter a real mart} rdom betwixt their inclina- 
tions and duty- The first thing which parents ought to consult in disposing their 
childi en in maniage, is certa.i«l- their inclinations. Were due regard alwa.s paid 
to these, there would be fewer unhappy c°uples. and parents Mould not have so 
often cause to repent the .severity of their conduct, after a ruined constitution, ft 
\o%\ character, or a distracted mind, has shewn them -.Jneir mistake. 
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When the faeces lie too long- in the bowels, they viciate the humors; 
and when they are too soon discharged, the body is not sufficiently 
nourished. A medium is therefore to be desired, which can only be 
obtained by regularity in diet, sleep, and exercise. Whenever the 
body is not regular, there is reason to suspect a fault in one or other 
of these. 

Persons who cat and drink at irregular hours, and who eat various 
kinds of foed, and drink of several different liquors at every meal, 
have no reason to expect either that their digestion will be good, or 
their discharges regular. Irregularity in eating and drinking dis- 
turbs every part of the animal economy, and never fails to occasion 
diseases. Either too much or too little food will have this effect. The 
former indeed generally occasions looseness, and the latter costive- 
ness; but both have a tendency to hurt the health. 

It would be difficult to ascertain the exact number of stools which 
may be consistent with health, as these differ in the different periods 
of life, in different constitutions, and even in the same constitution 
under a different regimen of diet, exercise, &x. It is however gene- 
rally allowed, that one stool a day is sufficient for an adult, and that 
less is hurtful. But this, like most general rules, admits of many ex- 
ceptions. I have known persons in perfect health who did not go to 
stool above once a-week.* Such a degree of costiveness however is 
not safe; though the person who labors under it may for some time en- 
joy tolerable health, yet at length it may occasion diseases. 

One method of procuring a stool every day is to rise betimes, and 
go abroad in the open air. Not only the posture in bed is unfavora- 
ble to regular stools, but also the warmth. This, by promoting the 
perspiration, lessens all the other discharges. 

The method recommended for this purpose by Mr. Locke is like- 
wise very proper, viz. to solicit nature, by going regularly to stool every 
morning whether one has a call or not. Habits of this kind may be ac- 
quired, which will in time become natural. 

Persons who have a frequent recourse to medicines for preventing* 
costiveness, seldom fail to ruin their constitution. Purging medicines 
frequently repeated weaken the bowels, hurt the digestion, and every 
dose makes way for another, till at length they become as necessary as 
daily bread. Those who are troubled with costiveness ought rather, 
if possible, to remove it by diet than drugs. They should likewise go 
thinly cioathed, and avoid every thing of an astringent or of an heating- 
nature. The diet and other regimen necessary in this case will be 
found under the article Costiveness, where this state of the bowels is 
treated as a disease. 

Such persons as are troubled with an habitual looseness ought like- 
wise to suit their diet to the nature of their complaint. They should 
use food which braces and strengthens the bowels, and which is rather 
of an astringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the finest flour, cheese, 
eggs, rice boiled in milk, See. Their drink should be red port, claret, 
brandy and water, in which toasted bread has been boiled, and such 
like. 

As an habitual looseness is often owing to an obstructed perspira- 
tion, persons affected with it ought to keep their feet warm, to wear 
flannel next their skin, and take every other method to promote the- 

• Some persons hay? tpty me that tfrey did not %p to stool ajboyc once »-momh. 
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"perspiration. Further directions with regard to the treatment of this 
complaint will be found under the article Looseness. 

Of Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity and appearances 
of the urine, that it is very difficult to lay down any determined rules 
for judging of either.* Dr. Cheyne says, the urine ought to be equal 
to three-fourths of the liquid part of our aliment. But suppose any 
one were to take the trouble of measuring both, he would find that 
every thing which altered the degree of perspiration, would alter this 
proportion, and likewise that different kinds of aliment would afford 
very different quantities of urine. Though for these, and other rea- 
sons, no rule can be given for judging of the precise quantity of urine 
" which ought to be discharged, yet a person of common sense will sel- 
dom be at a loss to know when it is in either extreme. 

As a free discharge of urine not only prevents but actually cures 
many diseases, it ought by all means to be promoted; and every thing 
that may obstruct it should be carefully avoided. Both the secretion 
and discharge of urine are lessened by a sedentary life, sleeping on 
beds that are too soft and warm, food of a dry and heating quality, 
liquors which are astringent and heating, as red port, claret, and such 
like. Those who have reason to suspect that their urine is in too 
small quantity, or who have any symptoms of the gravel, ought not 
only to avoid these things, but whatever else they find has a tendency 
to lessen the quantity of their urine. 

When the urine is too long retained, it is not only reabsorbed, or 
taken up again into the mass of fluids, but by stagnating in the blad- 
der it becomes thicker, the more watery parts flying off first, and the 
more gross and earthy remaining behind. By the constant tendency 
which these have to concrete, the formation of stones and gravel in 
the bladder is promoted. Hence it comes to pass that indolent and 
sedentary people are much more liable to these diseases, than persons 
of a more active life. 

Many persons have lost their lives, and others have brought on very 
tedious, and even incurable disorders by retaining^ their urine too long, 
from a false delicacy. When the bladder has been over-distended> 
it often loses its power of action altogether, or becomes paralytic, by 
which means it is rendered unable either to retain the urine, or expel 
it properly. The calls of nature ought never to be postponed. Deli- 

* It has long been an observation among physicians, that the appearances of 
the urine are very uncertain, and very little to be depended on. No one will be 
surprized at this who considers how many ways it may be affected, and conse- 
quently have its appearance altered. The passions, the state of the atmosphere, 
the quantity and quality of the food, the exercise, the clothing, the state of the 
other evacuations, and numberless other causes, are sufficient to induce a change 
either in the quantity or appearance of the urine. Any one who attends to this 
will be astonished at the impudence of those daring quacks, who pretend to find 
out diseases, and prescribe to patients, from the bare inspection of their urine. 
These impostors, however, are very common all over Britain, and, by the amazing 
credulity of the populace, many of them amass considerable fortunes. Of all the 
medical prejudices which prevail in this country, that in favor of urine doctor 1 ; 
is the «trongest. The com .ion people have still an unlimited faith in their skill, 
although it has been demonstrated that no one of them is able to distinguish the 
vrine of a horse, or any other animal, from that of a man. 

o 
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cacy is doubtless a virtue, but tbat ran never be reckoned true delica- 
cy, which induces any one to risk Ins health or hazard bis life. 

But the urine may be in too great as well as too small a quantity. 
This maybe occasioned by drinking large quantities of weak watery 
liquors, by the excessive use of alkaline salts, or any thing that si- 
mulates the kidnies, dilutes (he blood, See. This disorder very soon 
■weakens the body, and induces a consumption. It is difficult to cure, 
but may be mitigated by strengthening diet and astringent medicines, 
such as are recommended under the article Diabetes, or excessive 
discharge of urine. 

Of the Perspiration. 

Insensible perspiration is generally reckoned the greatest of all the 
discharges from the human body. It is of so great importance to 
health, that few diseases attack us while it goes properly on; but when 
it is obstructed, the whole frame is soon disordered. This discharge 
however, being less perceptible than any of the rest, is consequently 
less attended to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheumatisms, 
agues, &c. often.proceed from obstructed perspiration before we are 
aware of its having taken place. 

On examining patients, we find most of them impute their diseases 
either to violent colds which they had caught, or to slight ones which 
had been neglected. For this reason, instead of a critical inquiry 
into the nature of the perspiration, its difference in different seasons, 
climates, constitutions, Sec. we shall endeavour to point out the causes 
which most commonly obstruct it, and to shew how far they may 
either be avoided, or have their influence counteracted by timely care. 
The want of a due attention to these, costs Britain annually some 
thousands of useful lives. 

Changes in the Atmosphere. 

One of the most common causes of obstructed perspiration, or 
catching cold, in this country, is the changeableness of the weather, 
or state of the atmosphere. There is no pbee where such changes 
happen more frequently than in Great-Britain: With us the degrees 
of heat and cold are not only very different in the different seasons of 
the year, but often change almost from one extreme to another in a 
few days, and sometimes even in the course of one day. That such 
changes must affect the state of the perspiration is obvious to every 
one.* «► 

The best method of fortifying the body against the changes of the 
weather, is to be abroad every day. Those who keep most within 
doors are most liable to catch colds. Such persons generally render 
themselves so delicate as to feel even the slightest changes in the at- 
mosphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppressions of the breast, 
Sec. they become a kind of living barometers. 

* I never knew a more remarkable instance of the uncertainty of the weather 
in this country, than happened when I was writing these notes. This morning, 
August 14, \Y&3, the thermometer in the shade was down at fifty-three degrees' 
and a very few minutes ago it stood above eighty. No one who reflects on such 
great and sudden changes in the atmosphere, will be surprized to find colds, coughs, 
rheums, with other affections of the breast and bowels, so common in this coun- 
try. 
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Wet Clothes. 

Wet clothes not only by their coldness obstruct the perspiration, 
but their moisture by being; absorbed, or taken up into tbe body, great- 
ly increases the danger. The most robust constitution is not proof 
against the danger arising from wet clothes; they daily occasion fe- 
vers, rheumatisms, and other fatal disorders, even in the young and 
healthy. 

It is impossible for people who frequently go abroad to avoid some- 
times being wet. But the clanger might generally be lessened, if not 
wholly prevented, by changing their clothes soon; when this cannot 
be done, they should keep in motion till they dry. So far are many 
from taking this precaution, that they often sit or lie down in the fields 
with their clothes wet, and frequently sleep even whole nights in this 
condition. The frequent instances which we have of the fatal effects 
of this conduct, ought certainly to deter all from being guilty of it. 

Wet Feet. 

Even wet feet often occasion fatal diseases. The cholic, inflamma- 
tions of the breast and of the bowels, the iliac passion, cholera mor- 
bus, ike. are often occasioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, ren- 
der this less dangerous; but it ought, as far as possible, to be avoided. 
The delicate, and those who are not accustomed to have their clothes 
or feet wet, should be peculiarly careful in this respect. 

Night Air. 

The perspiration is often obstructed by'night air; even in summer, 
this ought to be avoided. The dews which fall plentifully alter the 
hottest day, make the night more dangerous than when the weather is 
cool. Hence, in warm countries, the evening dews are more hurtful 
than where the climate is more temperate. 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad in a cool evening; 
but this is a pleasure to be avoided by all who value their health. 
The effects of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almost imper- 
ceptible; but the> are not the less to be dreaded: we would therefore 
advise travellers, labourers, and all who are much heated by day, care- 
fully to avoid them. When the perspiration has been great, these 
become dangerous in proportion. By not attending to this, in fiat 
marshy countries, where the exhalations and dews are copious, la- 
bourers are often seized with intermitting fevers, quinseys, and other 
dangerous diseases. 

Damp Beds. 

Beds become damp, either from their not being used, standing in 
damp houses, or in rooms without fire, or from the linen not being 
dry when laid on the bed. Nothing is more to be dreaded by travel- 
lers than damp beds, which are very common in all places Avhere 
fuel is scarce. When a traveller, cold and wet, arrives at an inn, he 
may by means of a good fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, have 
the perspiration restored; but if he be put into a cold room, and laid in 
a damp bed, it will be more obstructed, and the worst consequences 
will ensue. Travellers should avoid inns which are noted for damp 
beds, as they would a house infected with the plague, as no man, how- 
ever robust, is^proof against the danger arising from them. 
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But inns are- not the only places where damp beds are to he me? 
with. Beds kept in private families for the reception of Btran'gers 

are often equally dangerous. All kinds of linen and bedding, when 
not frequently used, become damp. How then is it possible that 
beds, which are not slept in above two or three times a year, should 
be safe ? Nothing is more common than to hear people complain of 
having caught cold by changing their bed. The reason is obvious : 
were they careful never to sleep m abed but what was frequently 
used, they would seldom find any ill consequences from a change. 

Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate person when on a visit, 

than being laid in a bed Which is kept on purpose for strangers 

That ill judged piece of complaisance becomes a real injury. All 
the bad consequences from this quarter might easily be prevented in 
private families, by causing their servants to sleep in the spare beds, 
and resign them to strangers when they come. In inns, where the 
beds, are used almost every night, nothing else is necessary than to 
keep the rooms well seasoned by frequent fires, and the linen dry. 

That baneful custom said to be practised in many inns, of clamping 
sheets, and pressing them in order to save washing, and afterwards 
laying them on the beds, ought, when discovered, to be punished 
with the utmost severity. It is really a species of murder, and will 
often prove as fatal as poison or gun-shot. Indeed linen, especially 
if it has been washed in winter, ought not to be used till it has been 
exposed for some time to the fire ; nor is this operation less necessary- 
lb r linen washed in summer, provided it has lain by for any length of 
time. This caution is the more needful, as gentlemen are often ex- 
ceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at an inn, yet pay no 
regard to a circumstance of much more importance.* 

Damp Houses. 

Damp houses frequently produce the like ill consequences ; for 
this reason those who build should be careful to chuse a dry situation. 
A house which stands on a clamp marshy soil or deep clay, will never 
be thoroughly dry. All houses, unless where the ground is exceed- 
ing dry, should have the first floor a little raised. Servants and others 
who are obliged to live in cellars and sunk stories, seldom continue 
long in health: masters ought surely to pay some regard to the health 
of their servants, as well as to their own. 

Nothing is more common than for people, merely to avoid some 
trifling inconveniency, to hazard their lives, by inhabiting a house 
almost as soon as the masons, plasterers, &c. have done with it : 
such houses are not only dangerous from their dampness, but like- 
wise from the smell of lime, paint, &c. The asthmas, consump- 
tions, and other diseases of the lungs, so incident to people who 
•work in these articles, are sufficient proofs of their being unwholesome. 

Rooms are often rendered damp by an unseasonable piece of clean- 
liness ; 1 mean the pernicious custom of washing them immediately 
before company is put into them. Most people catch cold, if they 
sit but a very short time in a room that has been lately washed ; the 

* If a person suspects that his bed is damp, the simple precaution of taking 
olTthe sheets and lying in the blankets, with all, or most of his clothes on, will 
prevent all the clanger. I have practised this for many years, and never have 
been hurt by damp beds, though no constitution, without care, \$ proof against 
their baneful influence. 
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delicate ought carefully to avoid such a situation, and even the robust 
are not always proof against its influence.* 

Sudden Transitions from Heat to Cold. 

The perspiration is commonly obstructed by sudden transitions 
from heat to cold. Colds arc seldom caught, unless when people 
have been too much heated. Heat rarifies the blood, quickens the 
circulation, and increases the perspiration ; but when these are sud- 
denly checked, the consequences must be bad. It is indeed impos- 
sible for labourers.not to be hot upon soine occasions: but it is ge- 
nerally in their power to let themselves cool gradually, to put on Mieir 
clothes when they leave off work, to make choice of a dry place to 
rest themselves in, and to avoid sleeping in the open fields. These 
easy rules, if observed, would often prevent fevers, and other fatal 
disorders. 

It is very common for people when hot, to drink freely of cold wa- 
ter, or small liquors. This conduct is extremely dangerous. Thirst 
indeed is hard to bear, and the inclination to gratify that appetite fre- 
quently gets the better of reason, and makes us do what our judg- 
ment disapproves. Every peasant, however, knows, if his horse be 
permitted t > drink his belly full of cold water after violent exercise, 
and be immediately put into the stable, or suffered to remain at rest, 
that it will kill him. This they lake the utmost care to prevent. It 
were well if they were equally attentive to their own safety. 

Thirst may be quenched many ways without swallowing large 
quantities of cold liquor. The fields afford variety of acid fruits and 
plants, the very chewing of which would abate thirst. Water kept in 
the mouth for some time, and spit out again, if frequently repeated, 
■will have the same effect. Ifabitof bread be eaten along with a few 
mouthfuls of water, it will both quench thirst more effectually, and 
make the danger less. When a person is extremely hot, a mouthful 
of brandy, or other spirits, if it can be obtained, ought to be prefer- 
red to any thing else. But if any one has been so foolish, when hot, 
as to drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to continue his exercise at 
least till what he drank be thoroughly warmed upon his stomach. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad effects which flow from 
drinking cold liquors when the body is hot. Sometimes this has oc- 
casioned immediate death. Hoarseness, quinseys, and fevers of va- 
rious kinds, arc its common consequences. Neither is it safe when 
warm to eat freely of raw fruits, salads, or the like. These indeed 
have not so sudden an effect on the body as cold liquors, but they are 
notwithstanding dangerous, and ought to be avoided. 

Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors till the pores are 
quite, open, and immediately going into the cold air, is extremely 
dangerous. Colds, coughs, and inflammations of the breast, are the 
usual effects of this conduct ; yet nothing is more common than for 
people, after they have drank warm liquors for several hours, to walk 
or ride a number of miles in the coldest night, or to ramble about in 
thostreets.t 

* People imagine if a good fire is made in a room after it has been washed, that 
there is no danger from sitting in it; but they must give me leave to say that this 
increases the danger. The evaporation excited by the fire generates cold, and 
renders the damp more active. 

f The beer-lion.es v 1 great towns, where such numbers of people spend their 
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People arc very apt, when a room is hot, to throw open a window, 
and to sit near it. This is the most dangerous practice. Any person 
had better sit without doors than in such a situation, as the current 
of air is directed against one particular part of the body. Inflammato- 
ry fevers and consumptions have often been occasioned by sitting or 
standing thinly clothed near an open window. Nor is sleeping with 
open windows less to be dreaded. That ou^ht never to be done, even 
in the hottest season, unless the window is at a distance. I have 
known mechanics frequently contract fatal diseases, by working stript 
at an open window, and would advise all of them to beware of such a 
practice. 

Few things expose people more to catch cold than keeping their 
own houses too warm : such persons mav be said to live in a sort of 
hot-houses ; they can hardly stir abroad to visit a neighbour but at 
the hazard of their lives. Were there no other reason for keeping 
houses moderately cool, that alone is sufficient : but no house that is 
too hot can be wholesome ; heat destroys the spring and elasticity of 
the air, renders it less fit for expanding the lungs, and the other pur- 
poses of respiration. Hence it is that consumptions and other dis- 
eases of the lungs prove so fatal to people who work in forges, glass- 
houses, and the like. 

Some are even so fool-hardy, as to plunge themselves when hot, in 
Cold water. Not only fevers, but madness itself, hasfrequently been 
the effect of this conduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a 
madman to deserve a serious consideration. 

The result of all these observations is, that every one ought to 
avoid, with the utmost attention, all sudden transitions from heat to 
cold, and to keep the body in as uniform a temperature as possible ; 
or where that cannot be done, to take care to let it cool gradually. 

People may imagine that too strict an attention to these things 
would tend to render them delicate. So far however is this from be- 
ing my design, that the very first rule proposed for preventing colds, 
is to harden the body, by enuring it daily to the open air. 

I shall put an end to what relates to this part of my subject, by giv- 
ing an abstract of the justly celebrated advice of Celsus, with res- 
pect to the preservation of health. " A man," says he, " who is 
blessed with good health, should confine himself to no particular 
rules, cither with respect to regimen or medicine. He ought fre- 
quently to diversify his manner of living; to be sometimes in town r 
sometimes in the country ; to hunt, sail, indulge himself in rest, but 
more frequently to use exercise. He ought to refuse no kind of food 
that is commonly used, but sometimes to eat more and -ometimes 
less ; sometimes to make one at an entertainment, and sometimes to 
forbear it ; to make rather two meals a-day than one, and always to 
eat heartily, provided he can digest it. He should be careful in time 
of health not to destroy, by excesses of any kind, that vigour of 
constitution which should support him under sickness." 

evenings, are highly pernicious. The breath of a number of people crowded into 
a low apartment, with the addition of fires, candles, the smoke of tobacco, and 
the fumes of h:>t liquor, &c. must not only render it hurtful to continue in such 
places, but dangerous to go out of them into a cold and chilly atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
OF THE KNOWLEDGE JJYD CUFF OF DISEASES. 

X HE cure of diseases does not depend so much upon scien- 
tific principles as many imagine. It is chiefly the result of experience 
and observation. By attending the sick, and carefully obsening the 
various occurrences in diseases, a great degree of accuracy may be 
acquired, both in distinguishing their symptoms, and in the applica- 
tion of medicines. Hence sensible nurses, and other persons who 
wait upon the sick, often foresee the patient's fate sooner than those 
who have been bred to physic. We do not however mean to insinuate 
that a medical education is of no use: It is doubtless of the greatest 
importance; but it never can supply the place of observation and ex- 
perience. 

Every disease may be considered as an assemblage of symptoms, 
and must be distinguished by those which are most obvious and per- 
manent. Instead therefore of giving a classical arrangment of dis- 
eases, according to the systematic method, it will be more suitable, 
in a performance of this nature, to give a full and accurate descrip- 
tion of each particular disease as it occurs; and, where any of the 
symptons of one disease have a near resemblance to those of another, 
to take notice of that circumstance, and at the same time to point out 
the peculiar or characteristic symptoms by which it may be distin- 
guished. By a due attention to these, the investigation of diseases 
will be found to be a less difficult matter than most people would at 
first be ready to imagine. 

A proper attention to the patient's age, sex, temper of mind, con- 
stitution, and manner of life, will likewise greatly assist, both in the 
investigation and treatment of diseases. 

In childhood the fibres are lax and soft, the nerves extremely ir- 
ritable, and the fluids thin; whereas in old age the fibres are rigid, 
the nerves become almost insensible, and many of the vessels imper- 
viable. These and other peculiarities render the diseases of the 
young and aged very different, and of course they must require a 
different method of treatment. 

Females are liable to many diseases which do not afflict the other 
sex: besides, the nervous system being more irritable in them than 
in men, their diseases require to be treated with greater caution. 
They are less able to bea large evacuations; and all stimulating me- 
dicines ought to be administered to them with a sparing hand. 

Particular constitutions not only dispose persons to peculiar diseases, 
but likewise render it necessary to treat these diseases in a peculiar 
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manner. A delicate person, for example, with weak nerves, who 
lives mostly within doors, must not be treated, under any disease, 
precisely in the same manner as one who is hardy and robust, and 
who is much exposed to the open air. 

The temper of mind ought to be carefully attended to in diseases. 
Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, both occasions and aggravate 
diseases. In vain do we apply medicines to the body to remove ma- 
ladies which proceed from the mind. When it is affected, the best 
medicine is to soothe the passions, to divert the mind from anxious 
thought, and to keep the patient as easy and cheerful as possible. 

Attention ought likewise to be paid to the climate, or place where 
the patient lives, the air he breathes, his diet, Sec. Such as live in 
low marshy situations are subject to many diseases which are un- 
known to the inhabitants of high countries. Those who breathe the 
impure air of cities, have many maladies to which the more happy 
rustics are entire strangers. Persons who feed grossly, and indulge 
in strong liquors, are liable to diseases which do not aflect the tem- 
perate and abstemious, Sec. 

It has already been observed, that the different occupations and si- 
tuations in life dispose men to peculiar diseases. It is therefore ne- 
cessary to enquire into the patient's occupation, manner of life, Sec. 
This will not only assist us in finding out the disease, but will like- 
wise direct us in the treatment of it. It would ha very imprudent to 
treat the laborious and the sedentary precisely in the same manner, 
even supposing them to labour under the same disease. 

It will likewise be proper to inquire, whether the disease be con- 
stitutional or accidental ; whether it has been of long or short duration; 
whether it proceeds from any great and sudden alteration in the diet, 
manner of life, Sec. The state of the patient's body, and of the other 
evacuations, ought also to be inquired into; and likewise whether he 
can with ease perform all the vital and animal functions, as breathing, 
digestion, Sec. 

Lastly, it will be piYiper to inquire what diseases the patient has 
formerly been liable to, and what medicines were most beneficial t» 
him; if he has a strong aversion to any particular drug, Sec. 

As many of the indications of cure may be answered by diet alone, 
it is always the first thing to be attended to in the treatment of diseases. 
Those who know no better, imagine that everything which goes by 
the name of a medicine possesses some wonderful power or secret 
charm, and think, if the patient ^wallows enough of drugs, that he 
must do well. This mistake has many ill consequences; it makes 
people trust to drugs, and neglect their own endeavours; besides it 
discourages all attempts to relieve the sick where medicines cannot 
be obtained. 

Meelicines are no doubt useful in their places; and when adminis- 
tered with prudence, they may do much good; but when they are 
put in place of every thing else, or administered at random, which 
is not seldom the case, they must do mischief. We would therefore 
wish to call the attention of mankind from the pursuit of secret medi- 
cines, to such things as they are acquainted with. The proper regu- 
lation of these may often do much good, and there is little danger of 
their ever doing hurt. 

Every disease weakens the digestive powers. The diet ought 
therefore, in all cases, to be light and of easy digestion. It would be ' 
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as prudent for a person with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for 
one in a fever to eat the same kind of food, and in the same quanti- 
ty, as when he was in perfect health. Even abstinence alone will 
often cure a fever, especially when it has been occasioned by excess 
in eating or drinking. 

In. all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurisies, peripneu- 
monies, Sec. thin gruel?, wheys, watery infusions of muciLginous 
plants, roots, Sec. are not only proper for the patient's food, but they 
arc likewise the best medicines which can be administered. 

In fevers, of a slow, nervous, or putrid kind, where there are no 
symptoms of inflammation, and where the patient must be supported 
with cordials, that intention can always be more effectually answered 
by nourishing diet and generous wines, than by any medicines yet 
known. 

Nor is a proper attention to the diet of less importance in chronic 
than in acute diseases. Persons al'Pacted with low spirits, wind, weak 
nerves, and other hypochondriacal affections! generally find more 
benefit from the use of solid food and generous liquors, than from aff 
the cordial and carminative medicines, which can be administered to 
them. 

The scurvey, that most obstinate malady, will sooner yield to a 
proper vegetable diet, than to all the boasted antiscorbutic remedies 
of the shops. 

In consumptions, when the humours are vitiated, and the stomach 
so much weakened as to be unable to digest the solid fibres of ani- 
mals, or even to assimilate the juices of vegetables, a diet consist- 
ing chiefly of milk, will not only support the patient, but will often 
cure the disease after every other medicine has failed. 

Nor is an attention to other things of less importance than to diet. 
The strange infatuation which has long induced people to shut up 
the sick from all communication with the external air has done great 
mischief. Not only in fevers, but many "other diseases, the patient 
will receive more benefit from having the fresb air prudently admit- 
ted into his chamber, than from all the medicines which can be given 
him. 

Exercise may likewise in many cases be considered as a medicines 
Sailing, or riding on horseback, for example, will be of more service 
in the cure of consumptions, glandular obstructions, Sec. than any 
medicine yet known. In diseases which proceed from a relaxed 
state of the solids, the cold bath, and other parts of the gymnastic re- 
gimen, will be found equally beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure of diseases than 
cleanliness. When a patient is suffered to lie in dirty clothes, what- 
ever perspires from his body is again resorbed, or taken up into it, 
which serves to nourish the disease and increase the danger. Many 
diseases may be cured by cleanliness alone; most of them may be 
mitigated by it, and in all of them it is highly necessary both for 
the patient and those who attend him. 

Many other observations, were it necessary, might be adduced to 
prove the importance of a proper regimen in diseases. Regimen 
will often cure diseases without medicine, but medicine will seldom 
succeed where a proper regimen is neglected. For this reason, in 
the treatment of diseases, we have always given the first place to 
regimen. Those who are ignorant of mediae jnay sonftoe th^ni^ 
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selves to it only. For others who have more knowledge, we have 
recommended some of the most simple but approved forms of me- 
dicine in every disease. These however are never to be administered 
but by people of better understanding; nor even by them without the 
greatest precaution. 
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OF FEVERS far GE,\ERyfL. 
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.S more than one half of mankind is said to perish by 
fevers, it is of importance to be acquainted with their cases. The 
most general causes of fevers are, infection, errors in diet, unwhole- 
some air, violent emotions of the mind, excess or su/i/iressio?i of usual 
evacu itions, external or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of hecc 
or cold. As most of these have already been treated of at consider- 
able length, and their effects shewn, we shall not now resume the 
consideration of them, but shall only recommend it to all, as they 
would wish to avoid fevers and other fatal diseases, to pay the most 
punctual attention to these, articles. 

Fevers are not only the most frequent of all diseases, but they are 
likewise the most complex. In the most simple species of iever 
there is always a combination of several different symptoms. The 
distinguishing symptoms of fever are, increased heat, frequency of 
fiulse, loss ofa/ipetitc, general debility, /lain in thr head, and a difficulty 
in performing some of the vital or animal functions. The symptoms 
usually attendant on fevers are, nausea, thirst, anxiety, delirium, 
weariness, wasting of the flesh, want of sleep, or the sleep disturbed 
and not refreshing. 

When the fever comes on gradually, the patient generally com- 
plains first of languor or listlessness, soreness of the flesh, or the 
bones, as the country people express it, heaviness of the head, loss of 
appetite, sickness, with clamminess of the mouth; after some time 
come on excessive heat, violent thirst, restlessness, &c. 

When the fever attacks suddenly, it always begins with an uneasy 
Sensation of excessive cold, accompanied with debility and loss of 
appetite; frequently the cold is attended with shivering, oppression 
about the heart, and sickness at stomach, or vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, intermitting, and 
such as are attended with cutaneous eruption or topical inflammation, 
as the small pox, erysipelas, &x. By a continual fever is meant that 
which never leaves the patient durinp the whole course of the dis- 
ease, or which shews no remarkable increase or abatement in the 
symptoms. This kind of fever is likewise divided into acute, slow, 
and malignant The fever is called acute when its progress is quick, 
and the symptoms violent; but when these arc more gentle, it is ge- 
nerally denominated slow. When livid or petechial spots shew a pu- 
trid state of the humours, the fever is called malignant, fiutrid, or 
petechial* 

A remitting fever differs from a continual only in a degree. It 
has frequent increases and decreases, or exacerbations and iemi: 
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sions, but never wholly leaves the patient during the course of the 
e. Intermitting fevers or agues are those which, during the 
time that the patient maybe said to be ill, have evident intervals or 
remissions of the symptoms. 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free herself from an of- 
fending cause, it is the business of those who have the care of the 
sick to observe with diligence which way Nature points, and to en- 
deavour to assist her operations. Our bodies are so framed, as to 
have a constant tendency to expel or throw off whatever is injurious 
to health. This is generally done by urine, sweat stool, expectoration, 
vomit, or some other evacuation. 

There is reason to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at the begin- 
ning of a fever, were duly attended to and promoted, it would seldom 
continue long; but when her attempts are neglected or counteracted, 
it is no wonder if the disease proves fatal. There are daily In- 
stances of persons who, after catching cold, have all the symptoms of 
a beginning fever; but by keeping warm, drinking diluting liquors, 
bathing their feet in warm water, Sec the symptoms in a few hours 
disappear, and the danger is prevented. When fevers of a putrid 
kind threaten, the best method of obviating their effects is by repeated 
vomits. 

Our design is not to enter into a critical enquiry into the nature and 
immediate causes of fevers, but to mark their most obvious symp- 
toms, and to point out the proper treatment of the patient with res- 
pect to his diet, drink, air, Sec in the different stages of the disease. 
In these articles the inclination of the patient will in a great measure 
direct our conduct. 

Almost every person in a fever complains of great thirst, and calls 
out for drink, especially of a cooling nature. This at once points 
out the use of water, and other cooling liquors. What is so likely 
to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove spasms and ob- 
structions, promote perspiration, increase the quantity of urine, and m 
short produce every salutary effect in an ardent or inflammatory le- 
ver, as drinking plentifully of water, thin gruel, or any other weak 
liquor, of which water is the basis ? The necessity of diluting liquors 
is pointed out by the dry tongue, the parched skin, and the burning 
heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirst of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful to patients in 
a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as decoctions of tamarinds, ap- 
ple tea, orange whey, and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might also 
be prepared from marsh-mallow roots, linseed, limetree buds, and 
other mild vegetables. These liquors, especially when acidulated, 
are highly agreeable to the patient, and should never be denied him. 

At the beginning of a fever the patient generally complains ol great 
lassitude or weariness, and has no inclination to move. This evident- 
ly shews the propriety of keeping him easy, and if possible in bed. 
Lying in bed relaxes'the spasms, abates the violence ot the circula- 
tion, and gives nature an opportunity of exerting all her Isrce to 
overcome the disease. The bed alone would often remove a lever at 
the beginning; but when the patient struggles with the disease, in- 
stead of driving it off, he only fixes it the decpers. and renders It more 
dangerous. This observation is too often verified in travellers, who 
happen when on a journey to be seized with a fever. T- heir anxiety 
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to get heme induces them to travel with the fever upon them, which 
conduct seldom fails to render it fatal. 

In fevers the mincl as well as the body should be kept easy. Com- 
pany is seldom agreeable to the sick. Indeed every thing that dis- 
turbes the imagination, increases the disease; for which reason every 
person in a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither allow- 
ed to see nor hear anything that may in the least affect or discom- 
pose his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever has the greatest inclination for drink, 
yet he seldom has any appetite for solid food: hence the impropriety 
of urging him to take victuals is evident. Much solid food in a fever 
is every way hurtful. It oppresses nature, and instead of nourishing 
the patient, serves only to feed the disease. What food the patient 
takes should be in small quantity, light, and of easy digestion It 
ought to be chiefly of the vegetable kind, as panada, roasted apples, 
gruels and such like. 

Poor people, when any of their family are taken ill, run directly to. 
their rich neighbours for cordials, and pour wine, spirits, Sec. into the 
patient, who perhaps never had been accustomed to taste such liquors 
when in health. If there be any degree of fever, this conduct must 
increase it. and if there be none, this is the ready way to raise one. 
Stuffing the patient with sweetmeats and other delicacies is likewise 
very pernicious. These are always harder to digest than common 
food, and cannot fail to hurt. 

Nothing is more desired by a patient in a fever than fresh air. It 
Bot only removes his anxiety, but cools the blood, revives the spirits, 
and proves every way beneficial. Many patients are in a manner sti- 
fled to death in fevers for want of fresh air; yet such is the unaccount- 
able infatuation of most'people, that the moment they think a per- 
son in a fever, they imagine he should be kept in a close chamber, 
into which not one particle of fresh air must be admitted. Instead of 
this, there ought to be a constant stream of fresh air into a sick per- 
son's chamber, so as to keep it moderately cool. Indeed its degree 
of warmth ought never to be greater than is agreeable to one in per- 
fect health. 

Nothing spoils the air of a sick person's chamber, or hurts the pa- 
tient more, than a number of people breathing in it. When the 
blood is inflamed, or the humours in a putrid state, air that has been 
breathed repeatedly will greatly increase the disease. Such air not 
only loses its spring, and becomes unfit for the purpose of respiration, 
feut acquires a noxious quality, which renders it in a manner poisonous 
to the sick. 

In fevers, when the patient's spirits are low and depressed, he is 
not only to be supported with cordials, but every method should be 
taken to cheer and comfort his mind. Many, from a mistaken zeal, 
■when they think a person in danger, instead of solacing his mind with 
the hopes and consolations of religion, fright him with the views of 
hell and damnation. It would be unsuitable here to dwell upon the 
impropriety and dangerous consequences of this conduct; it often 
hurts the body, and there is reason to believe seldom benefits the soul. 

Among common people, the very name of a fever generally sug- 
gests the necessity of bleeding. This notion seems to have taken its 
rise from most fevers in this country having been formerly of an in- 
flammatory nature; but true inflammatory fevers sure now seldom to 
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be mil with. Sedentary occupations, and a different manner of liv- 
ing, have so changed the state of diseases in Britain, that there is now 
hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is necessary. In most low, 
nervous, and putrid fevers, which are now so common, bleeding is 
really hurtful, as it weakens the patient, sinks his spirits, &c. We 
would recommend this general rule, never to bleed at the beginning 
of a fever, unless there be evident signs of inflammation. Bleeding 
is an excellent medicine when necessary, but should never be wanton- 
ly performed. 

It is likewise a common notion, that sweating is always necessary 
in the beginning of a fever. When the fever proceeds from an ob- 
structed perpiration, this notion is not ill-founded. If the paiient 
only lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, and drinks 
freely of warm water-gruel, or any other weak 'diluting liquor, he 
will seldom fail to perspire finely. The warmth of the bed, and the 
diluting drink, will relax the universal spasm, which generally affects 
the skin at the beginning of a fever; it will open the pores, and pro- 
mote the perspiration, by means of which the fever may often be 
carried off. But instead of this, the common practice is to heap 
clothes upon the patient, and to give him tilings of a hot nature, as 
spirits, spiceries, &c. which fire his blood, increase the spasms, and 
lender the disease more dangerous. 

In all fevers a proper attention should be paid to the patient's long- 
ings. These are the calls of Nature, and often point out what may 
be of real use. Patients are not indeed to be indulged in every thing 
that the sickly appetite may crave; but it is generally right to let them 
have a little of what they eagerly desire, though it may riot seem alto- 
gether proper. What the patient longs for, his stomach will gene- 
rally digest; and such things have sometimes a very happy effect. 

When a patient is recovering from a fever, great care is necessary 
to prevent a relapse. Many persons, by too soon imagining them- 
selves well, have lost their lives, or contracted other diseases of an 
obstinate nature. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, it 
is necessary to guard against catching cold. Moderate exercise in 
the open air will be of use, but great fatigue is by all means to be 
avoided; agreeable company will aiso have a good effect. The diet 
must be light but nourishing. It should be taken frequently, but in 
small quantities. It is dangerous, at such a time, to eat as much as 
the stomach may crave. 



CHAP. XIV. 

OF L\TERMITTLVG FEVERS, OR AGUES. 

INTERMITTING fevers afford the best opportunity both 
of observing the nature of a fever, and also the effects of medicine. 
No person can be at a loss to distinguish an intermitting fever from any 
other, and the proper medicine for it is now almost universally known. 

The several kinds of intermitting fevers take their names from the 
period in which the fit returns, as quotidian, tertian, quartan, &c. 

CAUSES. — Agues are occasioned by efiluvb from putrid stagnating 
water. This is evident from their abounding in rainy seasons, and 
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being most frequent in countries where the soil is marshy, as in No! 
land, the fens of Cambridgeshire, the Hundreds of Essex, Sec. This 
disease may also be occasioned by eating too much stone fruit, by a 
poor watery diet, damp houses, evening dews, lying upon the damp 
ground, watching, fatigue, depressing Passions, and the like. When 
the inhabitants of a high country remove to a low one, they are gene- 
rally seized with intermitting fevers, and to such the disease is most 
apt to prove fatal. In a word, whatever relaxes the solids, diminishes 
the perspiration, or obstructs the circulation in the capillary or small 
Vessels, disposes the body to agues. 

SYMPTOMS. — An intermitting fever generally begins with a pain 
of the head and loins, weariness of the limbs, coldness of the extre- 
mities, stretching, yawning, with sometimes great sickness and vo- 
miting; to which succeed shivering and violent shaking. Afterwards 
the skin becomes moist, and a profuse sweat breaks out, which gene- 
rally terminates the lit or paroxysm. Sometimes indeed the disease 
comes on suddenly, when the person thinks himself in perfect health; 
but it is more commonly preceded by listlessness, loss of appetite, and 
the symptoms mentioned above. 

REGIMEN. — While the fit continues, the patient ought to drink 
freely of water-gruel, orange-whey, weak camomile tea; or, if his 
spirits be low, small wine-whey, sharpened with the juice of lemon. 
All his drink should be warm, as that will assist in bringing on the 
sweat, and consequently shorten the paroxysm.* 

Between the paroxysms the patient must be supported with food 
that is nourishing, but light and easy of digestion, as veal or chicken 
broths, sago, gruel with a little wine, light puddings, and sucli like. 
His drink may be small negus, ascidulated with the juice of lemons 
or oranges, and sometimes a little weak punch. He may likewise 
drink infusions of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, or water- 
trefoil, and may now and then take a glass of small wine, in which 
gentian root, centuary, or some other bitter, has been infused. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to brace the solids, 
and promote perspiration, the patient ought to take as much exercise 
between the fits as he can bear, if he be able to go abroad, riding on 
horseback, or in a carriage, will be of great service. But if he can- 
not bear that kind of exercise, he ought to take such as his strength 
will permit. Nothing tends more to prolong an intermitting fever, 
than indulging a lazy indolent disposition. 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will often gooff with- 
out medicine: and when the disease is mild, in an open and dry coun- 
try, there is seldom any danger from allowing it to take its course; but 
when the patient's strength seems to decline, or the paroxysms are so 
violent that his life is in danger, medicine ought immediately to be 
administered. This however should never be done till the disease be 
properly formed, that is to say, till the patient has had several fits of 
shaking and sweating. 

MEDICINE. — The first thing to be done in the cure of an inter- 
mitting fever, is to cleanse the stomach and bowels. This not only 

* Dr. Lind says, that fwenty or twenty-five drops of laudanum put into a cup 
•>f the patient's drink, and given about half an hour after the commencement of 
he hot !r, promotes the sweat, shortens the fit, relieves the head, and tends great - 
• to remove the disease. 
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renders the application of other medicines more safe, but likewise 
more efficacious. In this disease, the stomach is generally loaded 
•with cold viscid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile arc 
discharged by vomit; which plainly points out the necessity of evacua- 
tions. Vomits are therefore to be administered before the patient 
takes any other medicine. A dose of ipecacuanha will generally an- 
swer this purpose very well. A scruple or half a dram of the powder 
will be sufficient for an adult, and for a younger person the dose must 
be less in proportion. After the vomit begins to operate, the patient 
ought to drink plentifully of weak camomile fea. The vomit should 
be taken two or three hours before the return of the fit, and may be 
repeated at the distance of two or three days. Vomits not only cleanse 
the stomach, but increase the perspiration, and all the other secretions, 
which render them of such importance, that they often cure inter- 
mitting fevers without the assistance of any other medicine. 

Purging medicines are likewise useful and often necessary in inter- 
mitting fevers. A smart purge has been known to cure an obstinate 
ague, after the Peruvian bark and other medicines had been used in 
vain. Vomits however are more suitable in this disease, and render 
purging less necessary; but if the patient be afraid to take a vomit, 
lie ought in this case to cleanse the bowels by a dose or two of Glau- 
ber's salt, jalap; or rhubarb. 

Bleeding may sometimes be proper at the beginning of an intermit- 
ting fever, when excessive heat, a delirium, &c. give reason to suspect 
an inflammation ; but as the blood is seldom in an inflammatory state 
in intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely necessary. When fre- 
quently repeated, it tends to prolong this disease. 

After proper evacuations the patient may safely use the Peruvian 
bark, which may be taken in any way that is most agreeable to him. 
No preparation of the bark seems to answer better than the most sim- 
ple form in which itcan be given, viz. in powder. 

Two ounces of the best Peruvian bark, finely powdered, may be 
divided into twenty-four doses. These may either be made into bo- 
lusses as they are used, with a little syrup of lemon, or mixed in a 
glass of red wine, a cup of camomile tea, water gruel, or any other 
drink that is more agreeable to the patient.* 

In an ague which returns every day, one of the above doses may 
be taken every two hours during the interval of the fits. By this 
method the patient will be able to take five or six doses between each 
paroxysm. In a tertian or third day ague it will be sufficient to take 
a dose every third hotir during the interval, and in a quartan every 
fourth. If the patient cannot take so large a dose of the bark, he 
may divide each of the powders into two parts, and take one every 
hour, Sec. For a young person a smaller quantity of this medicine 
will be sufficient, and the dose must be adapted to the age, constitu- 
tion and violence of the symptoms-! 

* It has lately been observed, that the red bark is mere powerful than that 
■which has for some time been in common use. Its superior eilicacy seems to 
arise from its being of a more perfect growth than the quill bark, and cor.se- 
queiuly more fully impregnated with the med'eal properties of the plant. 

f In intermitting fevers of an obstinate nature, I have found it necessary to 
throw in the bark much faster. Indeed the benefits arising from this medicine 

depends chiefly upon a large quantity of it be.ng administer-d in a short time 

Several ounces of bark given in a few days will do more than as many pound* 
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The above quantity of bark will frequently cure an ague ; the pa* 
tient, however, ought not to leave off taking the medicine as soon as 
the paroxysms arc stopped, but should continue to use it till there is 
reason to helieve the disease is entirely overcome. Most of the fai- 
lures iii the cure of this disease are owing to patients not continuing 
to use the medicine long enough. They are generally directed to 
take it till the fits are stopped, then to leave it off, and begin again at 
some distance of lime ; by which means the disease' gathers strength 
and often returns with as much violence as before. A relapse may 
aiwavs be prevented by the patient's continuing to take doses of the 
medicine for some time after the symptoms disappear. This is both 
the most safe and effectual method of cure. 

An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and orange-peel, 
of each half an ounce, with three or four handsful of camomile-flow- 
ers, and an handful of coriander-seed, all bruised together in a mor- 
tar, may be used in form of infusion or tea. About half an handful 
©f these ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, and an English pint 
of boiling water poured on them. A cup of this infusion drank three 
or four times a day will greatly promote the cure. Such patients as 
cannot drink the watery infusion, may put two handsful of the same 
ingredients into a bottle of white wine, and take a glass of it twice or 
thrice a day. If patients drink freely of the above, or any other pro- 
per infusion of bitters, a smaller quantity of bark than is generally- 
used will be suiticient to cure an ague.* 

Those who cannot swallow the bark in substance, may take it in 
decoction or infusion. An ounce of bark in powder may be infused 
in a bottle of white wine fur four or five days, frequently shaking the 
bottle, afterwards let the powder subside, and pour off the clear li- 
quor. A wine glass may be drank three or four times a day, or of- 
tener, as there is occasion. If a decoction be more agreeable, an 
ounce pf the bark, and two drams of snake-root bruised, with an 
equal quantity of salt of wormwood, may be boiled in a quart of wa- 
ter, to an English pint. To the strained liquors may be added art 
equal quantity of red wine, and a glass of it taken frequently. 

In obstinate agues, the bark will be found much more efficacious 
when assisted by brandy, or other warm cordials, than taken alone. 
This I have had frequently occasion to observe in a countiy where in- 
termittent fevers were endemical. The bark seldom succeeded un- 
less assisted by snake-root, ginger, canella alba, or some other warm 
aromatic. When the fits are frequent and violent, in which case the 
fever often approaches towards an inflammatory nature, it will be sa- 
fer to keep out the aromaiicS) and to add salt of tartar in their stead. 



taken in the course of some weeks. When this medicine is intended either to 
Stop a mortification, or cure an obstinate ague, it ought to be thrown in as fast as 
the stomach can possibly bear it. Inattention to this circumstance has Hmrt the. 
reputation of one of the best medicines of which weare in possession. 

* There is reason to believe, that sundry of our own plants or barks, which 
are very bitter and astringent, would succeed in the cure of intermittent fever;; 
especial! r when assisted by aromatics. But as the Peruvian bark hr.s been Innjr 
approved in the cure'of this disease, and is now to be obtained at a very reason- 
able rate, it is of les6 importance to search after 1 e.v medicines. We 
however omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark fien adult 

and that it requires considerable skill to distinguish between the genuine a. 
•V 
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Bui m an obstinate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn or be- 
ginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines are absolutely neces- 
sary.* 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much more obsti- 
nate than those which attack the patient in spring or summer, it will 
be necessary to continue the use of medicines longer in the former 
than in the latler. A person who is seized with an intermitting fever 
in the beginning of winter, ought frequently, if the season proves 
rainy, to take a little medicine, although the disease may seem to be 
cured, to prevent a relapse, till the return of the warm season. He 
ought likewise to take care not to be much abroad in wet weather, es- 
pecially in cold easterly winds. 

When agues are not properly cured, they often degenerate into ob- 
stinate chronical diseases, as the dropsy, jaundice, &c. For this rea- 
son all possible care should he taken to have them radically cured, 
before the constitution has been too much weakened. 

Though nothing is more rational than the method of treating in- 
termitting fevers, yet by some strange infatuation, more charms and 
whimsical remedies are daily used for removing this than any other 
disease. There is hardly an old woman who is not in possession of 
a nostrum for stopping an ague; and it is amazing with what readiness 
their pretensions are believed. Those in distress eagerly grasp at 
any thing that promises sudden relief; but the shortest way is not al- 
ways the best in the treatment of diseases. The only method to ob- 
tain a safe and lasting cure, is gradually to assist Nature in removing 
the cause of the disorder. 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experiments to cure 
agues, as drinking great quantities of strong liquors, jumping into a 
river, taking arsenic, &c. These may sometimes have the desired 
effect, but must always be attended with danger, f When there is 
a r degree of inflammation, or the least tendency to it, such experi- 
ments may prove fatal. The only patient whom I remember to have 
los: in an intermitting fever, evidently killed himself by drinking 
strong liquor, which some person had persuaded him would prove an 
infallible remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of intermitting fevers r 
as spiders, cobwebs snuffings of candles, &c. Though these may 
sometimes succeed, yet their very nastiness is sufficient to set them, 
aside, especially when cleanly medicines will answer the purpose 
better. The only medicine that can be depended upon for thorough- 
ly curing an intermittent fever, is the Peruvian bark. It may always 
be used with safety: and I can honestly declare, that in all my prac* 
tice I never knew it fail, when combined with the medicines men- 
tioned above, and duly persisted in. 

Where agues are endemical, even children are often afflicted with 
that disease. Such patients are very difficult to cure, as they can sel- 

* Ik obstinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit phelgmatic. the season 
rainy, the situation damp, or the like, it will be necessary to mix with two 
ounces of the bark, half an ounce of Virginian snake-root, and a quarter of an 
ounce of ginger, or some other warm aromatic ; but when the symptoms are of an 
inflammatory nature, half an ounce of salt of worm-wood or salt of tartar may be 
added to the above quantity of bark. 

f Arsenic has ot la f e been recommended as an infallible remedy in the ague ; 
but I would advise that it should be used only under the eye of a physician. 
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dom be prevailed upon to take the bark, or any other disagreeable mc 
dicihc One method of rendering this medicine more palatable, is 
to make it into a mixture with distilled waters and syrup, and after- 
wards to give it an agreeable sharpness with the elixir or spirit of vi- 
triol. This both improves the medicine, and takes off* the nauseous 
state. In cases where the bark cannot be administered, the saline 
mixture may be given with advantage to children.* 

Wine- whey is a very proper cirink for a child in an ague; to half 
an English pint of which may be put a tea spoonful of the spirit of 
hartshorn. Exercise is likewise of considerable service; and when 
the disease proves too obstinate, the child ought, if possible, to be 
removed to a warm dry air. The food ought to be nourishing, and 
sometimes a little generous wine should be allowed. 

To children, and such as cannot swallow the bark, or when the sto- 
mach will not bear it, it may be given by clyster. Half an ounce of 
the extract of bark, dissolved in four ounces of warm water, with 
the addition«of half an ounce of sweet oil, and six or eight drops of 
laudanum, is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for an adult, and 
this to be repeated every fourth hour, oroftener, as the occasion shall 
require. For children the quantity of extract and laudanum must be 
proporlionably lessened. - Children have been cured of agues by mak- 
ing them wear a waiscoat with powdered bark quilted between the 
folds of it; by bathing them frequently in a strong decoction of the 
bark, and by rubbing the spine with strong spirits, or with a mixture 
of equal parts of laudanum and the saponaceous liniment. 

We have been the more full upon this disease, because it is very 
common, and because few patients in an ague apply to physicians un- 
less in extremeties. There are, however, many cases in which the 
disease is very irregular, being complicated with other diseases, or 
attended with symptoms which are both very dangerous and very diffi- 
cult to understand. All these we have purposely passed over, as 
they would only bewilder the generality of readers. When the dis- 
ease is very irregular, or the symptoms dangerous, the patient ought 
immediately to apply to a physician, and strictly to follow his advice. 

To prevent agues, people must endeavour to avoid their causes 

These have been already pointed out in the beginning of this sec- 
tion: we shall therefore only add one preventative medicine, which 
may be of use to such as are obliged to live in low marshy countries, 
or who are liable to frequent attacks of this disease. 

Take an ounce of the best Peruvian bark; Virginian snake-root, 
and orange peel, of each half an ounce; bruise them all together, 
and infuse for five or fix days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or 
any good spirit; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and take a wine 
glass of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed is recommending a 
dram; but the bitter ingredients in a great meas>re take off the ill 
effects of the spirit. Those who do not chuse it in brandy, may in- 
fuse it in wine; and such as can bring themselves to chew the bark, 
will find that method succeed very well. Gentian root or calamus 
aromaticus, may also be chewed by turns for the purpose. All bit- 
ters seem to be antidotes to agues, especially those that are warm and 
astringent. 

* See Appendix, ff aline Mixture 
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CHAP. XV. 

OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER, 

X HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or inflammato» 
*y. It most commonly attacks the young, or persons about the prime 
and vigour of life, especially such as live high, abound with b.ood, 
and whose fibres are strong and elastic. It seizes people at all sea- 
sons of the year; but is most frequent in the spring and beginning of 
summer. 

CAUSES. — An ardent fever may be occasioned by any thing that 
overheats the body, or produces plethora, as violent exercise, sleep- 
ing in the sun, drinking strong liquors, eating spiceries; a full diet, 
with little exercise, 8cc. It may likewise be occasioned by whatever 
obstructs the perspiration, as lying on the damp ground, drinking 
cold liquor when the body is hot, night watching, or the like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour or chilliness generally ushers in this fe- 
ver, which is soon succeeded by great heat, a frequent and full pulse, 
pain of the head, dry skin, redness of the eyes, a florid countenance, 
pains in the back, loins, &c. To these succeed difficulty of breath- 
ing, sickness, with an inclination to vomit. The patient complains of 
great thirst, has no appetite for solid food, is restless, and his tongue 
generally appears black and rough. 

A delirium, excessive restlessness, great oppression of the breast, 
with laborious respiration, starting of the tendons, hickup, cold clam- 
my sweats, an involuntary discharge of urine, are very dangerous 
symptoms. v 

As this disease is always attended with danger, the best medical 
assistance ought to be procured as soon as possible. A physician may 
be of use at the beginning, but his skill is often of no avail afterwards. 
Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct of those who 
have it in their power, at the beginning of a fever, to procure the 
best medical assistance, yet put it off till things come to an extremity. 
When the disease, by delay or wrong treatment, has become incu- 
rable, and has exhausted the strength of the patient, it is vain to 
hope for relief from medicine. Physicians may indeed assist Nature; 
but their attempts must ever prove fruitless, when she is no longer 
able to co-operate with their endeavours, 

REGIMEN. — From the symptoms of this disease, it is evident, 
that the blood and other humours require to be attenuated; that the 
perspiration, urine, saliva, and all the other secretiops, are in too 
small quantity; that the vessels are rigid, and the heat of the whole 
body too great: all these clearly point out the necessity of a regimen 
calculated to dilute the blood, correct the acrimony of the humours, 
allay the excessive heat, remove the spasmodic structure of the ves- 
sels, and promote the secretions. 

These important purposes may be greatly promoted by drinking 
plentifully of diluting liquors; as water-gruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear 
whey, barley-water, balm-tea, apple-tea, &c. These may be sharp- 
ened with juice of orange, jelly of currants, raspberries, and such like: 
orange-whey is likewise an excellent cooling drink. It is made by 
boiling among milk and water a bitter orange sliced, till the curd ss- 
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pavates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, a little cream of ta 
or a few spoonsful of vinegar, will have the same effect. Two or 
three spoonsful of white wine may occasionally be added to the li- 
quor when boiling. 

If the patient be costive, an ounce of tamarinds, with too ounces of 
stoned raisins of the sun, and a couple of figs, may be bailed in three 
English pints of water to a quart. This makes a very pleasant drink, 
and may be used at discretion. The common pectoral decoction is 
likewise a very proper drink in this disease. A tea-cup full of it may 
be taken every two hours, or oftener, if the patient's heat and thirst 
be very great.* 

The above liquids must all be drank a little warm. They mav be 
used in smaller quantities at the beginning of a fever, but more freely 
afterwards, in order to assist in carrying off the disease by promoting 
the different excretions. We have mentioned a variety of drinks, 
that the |>atient may have it in his power to chuse those which are 
most agreeable, and that, when tired of one, he may have recourse 
to another. 

The patient's diet must be very spare ?.nd light. All sorts of flesh- 
meats, and even chicken-broths, are to be avoided He may be al- 
lowed groat-gruel, panado, or light bread boiled in water; to which 
may be added a few grains of common salt, and a little sugar, which 
"will render it more palatable. He may eat roasted apples with a little 
sugar, toasted bread with jelly of currants, boiled prunes, &c. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, especially in an hot season, to have 
fresh air frequently let into his chamber. This, however, must al- 
ways he done in such a manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers to load the patient with bed-clothes, 
under the pretence of making him sweat, or defending him from the 
cold. This custom has many ill effects. It increases the heat of the 
body, fatigues the patient, and retards, instead of promoting, the per- 
spiration. 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to bear it, will often 
have a good effect. It relieves the head, by retarding the motion of 
the blood to the brain. But this posture ought never to be continued 
too long: and if the patient is inclined to sweat, it will be more safe to 
let him lie, only raising his head a little with pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, or vinegar 
and rose-water, with a little nitre dissolved in it, will greatly refresh 
the patient. This ought to be done frequently, especially if the wea- 
ther is hot. 

The patient's mouth should be often washed with a mixture of water 
and honey, to which a little vinegar may be added, or with a decoc- 
tion of figs in barley-water. His feet and hands ought likewise fre- 
quently to be bathed in luke- warm, water; especially if the head is af- 
fected. 

The patient should be kept as quiet and easy as possible. Company, 
noise, and every thing that disturbs the mind, is hurtful. Even too 
much light, or any thing that effects the senses, ought to be avoided. 
His attendants should be as few as possible, and they ought not to be 
too often changed. His inclinations ought rather to be soothed than 

• See Appendix, Peetoral decoction. 
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contradicted; even the promise of what he craves will often satisfy 
him as much as its reality. 

MEDICINE — In this and all other fevers, attended with a hard, 
full, quick pulse, bleeding is of the greatest importance. This opera- 
tion ought always to be performed as soon as the symptoms of an in- 
flammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be taken away, 
however, must be in proportion to the strength of the patient and the 
violence of the disease. If after the first bleeding the fever should 
increase, and the pulse become more frequent and hard, there will be 
a necessity for repeating it a second, and perhaps a third, or even a 
fourth time, which may be done at the distance of twelve, eighteen, 
or twenty-four hours from each other, as the symptoms require. If 
the pulse continues soft, and the patient is tolerably easy after the first 
bleeding, it ought not to be repeated. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty drops of the dulci- 
fied or sweet spirit of nitre may be made into a draught, with an ounce 
of rose water, two ounces of common water, and half an ounce of sim- 
ple syrup, or a bit of loaf-sugar. This draught may be given to the 
patient every three or four hours while the fever is violent; afterwards 
once in five or six hours will be sufficient. 

If the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an inclination to vomit, 
it will be right to assist Nature's attempts, by giving him weak camo- 
mile-tea, or luke-warm water to drink. 

If the body is bound, a clyster of milk and water, with a little salt, 
and a spoonful of sweet-oil or fresh butter in it, ought daily to be 
administered. Should this not have the desired effect, a tea-spoonful 
of magnesia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently put into his 
drink. He may likewise eat tamarinds, boiled prunes, roasted ap- 
ples, and the like. 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulse becomes more 
soft, the tongue moister, and the urine begins to let fall a reddish sedi- 
ment, there is reason to expect a favourable issue to the disease. 
But if, instead of these symptoms, the patient's spirits grow languid, 
his pulse sinks, and his breathing becomes difficult; with a stupor, 
trembling of the nerves, starting of the tendons, Sec. there is reason 
to fear that the consequences will be fatal. In this case blistering 
plasters must be applied to the head, ancles, inside of the legs or 
thighs, as there may be occasion; poultices of wheat-bread, mustard, 
and vinegar, may likewise be applied to the soles of the feet, and 
the patient must be supported with cordials, as strong wine-whey, 
negus, sago-gruel, with wine in it, and such like. 

A proper regimen is not only necessary during the fever, but like- 
wise after the patient begins to recover". By neglecting this, many 
relapse, or fall into other diseases, and continue valetudinary for life. 
Though the body is weak after a fever, yet the diet for some time 
ought to be rather light than of too nourishing a nature. Too much 
food, drink, exercise, company, kc. are carefully to be avoided. The 
mind ought likewise to be kept easy, and the patient should not at- 
tempt to pursue study, or any business that requires intense thinking. 
If the digestion is bad, or the patient is seized at times with fe- 
verish heats, an infusion of Peruvian bark in cold water will be of use. 
It will strengthen the stomach, and help to subdue the remains of 
the fever. 

When the patient's strength is pretty well recovered, he ought to 
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take some gentle laxative. An ounce of tamarinds and a dram of 
sena may be boiled for a few minutes in an English pint of water, and 
an ounce of manna dissolved in the decoction; afterwards it may be 
strained, and a tea-cupful drank every hour till it operates. This 
dose may be repeated twice or thrice, five or six days intervening. 

Those who follow laborious employments ought not to return too 
soon to their labour after a fever, but should keep easy till their 
strength and spirits are sufficiently recruited. 



CHAP. XVI. 



OF THE PLEURISY. 

A HE true pleurisy is an inflammation of that membrane 
called the pleura, which lines the inside of the breast. It is distin- 
guished into the moist and dry. In the former, the patient spits free- 
ly; in the latter, little or none at all. There is likewise a species of 
this disease, which is called the sfiurious, or bastard Jilturiny, in which 
the pain is more external, and chiefly affects the muscles between the 
ribs. The pleurisy prevails among labouring people, especially such 
as work without doors, and are of a sanguine constitution. It is most 
frequent in the spring season. 

CAUSES. — The pleurisy may be occasioned by whatever obstructs 
the perspiration; as cold northerly winds; drinking cold liquors when 
the body is hot; sleeping without doors on the damp ground; wet 
clothes; plunging the body into cold water, or exposing it to the cold 
air, when covered with sweat, Sec. It may likewise be occasioned by 
drinking strong liquors; by the stoppage of the usual evacuations; as 
old ulcers, issues, sweating of the feet or hands, Sec. the sudden 
striking in of an eruption, as the itch, the measles, or the small-pox. 
Those who have been accustomed to bleed at a certain season of the 
year are apt, if they neglect it, to be seized with a pleurisy. Keep- 
ing the body too warm by means of fire, clothes, &c. renders it more 
liable to this disease. A pleurisy may likewise be occasioned by vio- 
lent exercise, as running, wrestling, leaping, or by supporting great 
weight, blows on the breast, &c. A bad conformation of the body 
renders persons more liable to this disease, as a narrow chest, a strait- 
ness of the arteries of the pleura, Sec. 

SYMPTOMS — This, like most other fevers, generally begins 
with chilliness and shivering, which are followed by heat, thirst, and 
restlessness. To these succeeds a violent pricking pain in one of the 
sides among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards the back- 
bone, sometimes towards the forepart of the breast, and at other times 
towards the shoulder-blades. The pain is generally most violent 
when the patient draws his breath. 

The pulse in this disease is commonly quick and hard, the urine 
high coloured; and if blood be let, it is covered with a tough crus*t, 
or buffy coat. The patient's spittle is at first thin, but afterwards it 
becomes grosser, and is often streaked with blood. 

REGIMEN. — Nature generally endeavours to carry off this disease 
by a critical discharge of blood from some part of the body, by ex- 
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yectoration, sweat, loose stools, thick urine, or the like. We ought 
therefore to second her intentions by lessening the force of the cir- 
culation, relaxing the vessels, diluting the humours, and promoting 
expectoration. 

For these purposes the diet, as in the former disease, ought to be 
cool, slender, and diluting. The patient must avoid all food that is 
viscid, hard of digestion, or that affords much nourishment: as flesh, 
butter, cheese, eggs, milk, and also every thing that is of a heating 
nature. His drink may be whey, or an infusion of pectoral and bal- 
samic vegetables.* 

Barley-water, with a little honey or jelly of currants mixed with it, 
is likewise a very proper drink in this disease. It is made by boiling 
and ounce of pearl-barley in thiee pints of water to two, which must 
afterwards be strained. The decoction of figs, raisins, and barley, 
recommended in the preceding disease, is here likewise very proper. 
These and other diluting liquors are not to be drank in large quantities ' 
at a time; but the patient ought to keep continually sipping them, so 
as to render his mouth and throat always moist. All his food and 
drink should be taken a little warm. 

The patient should be kept quiet, cool, and every way easy, as di- 
rected under the foregoing disease. His feet and hands ought daily 
to be bathed in lukewarm water; and he may sometimes sit up in bed 
for a short space, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE. — Almost every person knows, when a fever is at- 
tended with a violent pain of the side, and a quick hard pulse, that 
bleeding is necessary. When these symptoms come on, the sooner 
this operation is performed the better; and the quantity at first must 
be pretty large, provided the patient is able to bear it. A large quan- 
tity of blood let at once, in the beginning of a pleurisy, bas a much 
better effect than repeated small bleedings. A man may lose twelve 
or fourteen ounces of blood as soon as it is certainly known that he is 
seized with a pleurisy. For a younger person, or one of a delicate 
constitution, the quantity must be less. 

If, after the first bleeding, the stitch with the other violent symp- 
toms, should still continue, it will be necessary, at the distance o: 
twelve or eighteen hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. If the 
symptoms do not then abate, and the blood shews a strong buffy coat, 
a third or even a fourth bleeding may be requisite. If the pain of the 
side abates, the pulse becomes softer, or the patient begins to spit 
freely, bleeding ought not to be repeated. This operation is seldom 
necessary after the third or fourth day of the fever, and ought not 
then to be performed, unless in the most urgent circumstances. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without bleeding. There 
are likewise many things that may be done to ease the pain of the side 
without this operation, as fomenting, blistering, &c. Fomentations 
may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers of elder, camomile, and 
common mallows, or any other soft vegetable in a proper quantity of 
water. The herbs may be either put into a flannel bag, and applied 
vvarm to the side, or flannels may be dipped in the decoction, after- 
wards wrung out and applied to the part affected, with as much warmth 
as the patient can easily bear. As the clothes grow cool, they must 
be changed; and great care taken that the patient do not catch n 

* See Appendix, Pectoral infusion, 
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A bladder may be filled with warm milk and water, and applied to 
the side, if tiie above method of fomenting be found inconvenient. 
Fomentations not only ease the pain, but relax the \esscls, and pre- 
vent the stagnation of the blood and other humours. 'I he side may 
likewise he frequently rubbed with a" little of the \olatiIe liniment. * 

Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in this disease. It 
may either be performed by applying a number of leeches to the part 
affected, orby cupping, which is both a more certain and expeditious 
method than the other. 

Leaves of various kinds might likewise be applied to the patient's 
side with advantage. 1 have often seen great benefit from young cab- 
bage leaves applied warm to the side in a pleurisy. These not only 
relax the parts, but likewise draw off a little moisture, and may pre- 
vent the necessity of blistering-plasters; which however, when other 
things fail, must be applied. 

If the stitch continues after repeated breedings, fomentations, See. 
a blistering-plaster must be applied over the part affected, and suf- 
fered to remain for two days. This not oi)ly procures a discharge 
from the side, but takes off the spasm, and by that means assists in 
removing the cause of the disease. To prevent a stranguary when 
the blistering-plaster is on, the patient may drink freely of the Arabic 
emulsion. f 

If tlic patient is costive, a clyster of thin water-gruel, or of barley- 
water, in which a handful of mallows, or any other emollient vege- 
table has been boiled, maybe daily administered. This will not only 
empty the bowels, but have the effect of a warm fomentation applied 
to the inferior viscera, which will help to make a derivation from the 
breast. 

The expectoration may be prompted by sharp, oily, and mucila- 
ginous medicines. For this purpose an ounce of the oxymel, or the 
vinegar of squills, maybe added to six ounces of the pectoral decoc- 
tion, and two' table-spoonsful ot it taken every two hours. 

Should the squill disagree with the stomach, the oily emulsion may 
be administered]: ; or, in place of it, two ounces of the oil of sweet 
almonds, or oil of olives, and two ounces of syrup of violets may be 
mixed with as much sugar-candy powdered, as will make an electuary 
of the consistence of honey. The patient may take a tea-spoonful of 
this frequently, when the cough is troublesome. Should oily medi- 
cines prove nauseous, which is sometimes the case, two table-spoons- 
iiil of the solution of gum animoniac in barley water may be given 
three or four times a-clayj'. 

If the patient does not perspire, but has a burning heat upon his 
skin, and passes very little water, some small doses of puri- 
fied nitre and camphire will be of use. Two drams of the former 
may be rubbed with five or six grains of the latter in a mortar, and 
the whole divided into six doses, one of which mav be taken every 
five or six hours, in a little of the patient's ordinary drink. 

We shall only mention one medicine more, which some reckon 
almost a specific in the pleurisy, viz. the decoction of the seneka 

* Sec Appendix, Volatile liniment. 
| See Appendix, Arabic emulsion. 
] See Appendix, Oily emulsion. 

, Appendix, Sehticn cf gam ammoniac 
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tattle-snake root*. After bleeding and other evacuations have been \ 
premised, the patient may take two, three, or four table-spoonsful of 
this decoction, according as his stomach will bear it, three or four 
times a-day. If it should occasion vomiting, two or three ounces of 
simple cinnamon-water may be mixed with the quantity of decoction 
here directed, or it may be takert in smaller doses. As this medi- 
cine promotes perspiration and urine, and likewise keeps the body 
easy, it may be of some service in a pleurisy, or any other inflam- 
mation of the breast. 

No one will imagine that these medicines are all to be used at the 
same time. We have mentioned different things, on purpose that 
people may have it in their power to chuse; and likewise, that when 
one cannot be obtained, they may make use of another. Different 
medicines are no doubt necessary in the different periods of a disor- 
der; and where one fail's of success, or disagrees with the patient, it 
will be proper to try another. 

What is called the crisis or height of the fever, is sometimes at- 
tended with very alarming symptoms, as difficulty of breathing, ant 
irregular pulse, convulsive motions, &c. These are apt to frighten 
the attendants, and induce them to do improper things, as bleeding 
the patient, giving him strong stimulating medicines, or the like. But 
they are only the struggles of Nature to overcome the disease, in 
which she ought to be assisted by plenty of diluting drink, which 
is then peculiarly necessary. If the patient's strength however be> 
much exhausted by the disease, it will be necessary at this time to 
support him with frequent small draughts of wine-whey, negus, of 
the like. 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, after the pa- 
tient has recovered sufficient strength; to give him some gentle purges, 
as those directed towards the end of the acute continual fever. Ha 
ought likewise to use a light diet, of easy digestion, and his drink 
should be butter-milk, whey, and other things of a cleansing nature* 

Of the Bastard Pleurisy. 

That species of pleurisy which is called the bastard or s/iurioua 
generally goes off by keeping warm for a few days, drinking plenty 
of diluting liquors, and observing a cooling regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulse and a difficulty of lying 
on the affected side, which last does net always happen in the true 
pleurisy. Sometimes indeed this disease proves obstinate, and re- 
quires bleeding, with cupping, and scarifications of the part affected. 
These, together with the use of nitrous and other cooling medicines, 
seldom fail to affect a cure 

Of the Paraphrenitis. 

The fiaraphrenitis, or inflammation of the diaphragm, is so nearly 
connected with the pleurisy, and resembles it so much in the man- 

r of treatment, that it is scarce necessary to consider it as a sepa- 
rate disease. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an extreme pain in the 
nart affected, which is generally augmented by coughing, sneezing, 

* See Appendix, Decoction of Seneka rent. 
R 
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drawing » n tnc breath, taking food, going to stool, making water, 
Sec. Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws in his bowels to 
prevent the motion of the diaphragm; is restless, anxious, has a 
dry cough, a hickup, and often a delirium. A convulsive laugh, or 
rather a kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon symptom of this 
disease. 

Every method must be taken to prevent a suppuration, as it is 
impossible to save the patient's life when this happens. The regi- 
men and medicine arc in all respects the same as in the pleurisy. We 
shall only add, that in this disease; emollient clysters are peculiarly 
useful, as they relax the bowels, and by that means make a deriva- 
tion from the part affected. 
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OF A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LUNGS. 

jTXS this disease affects an organ which is absolutely neces- 
sary to life, it must always be attended with danger. Persons who 
abound with thick blood, whose fibres are tense and rigid, who feed 
upon gross aliment, and drink strong viscid liquors, are most liable 
to a peripneumony. It is generally fatal to those who have a flat 
breast, or narrow chest, and to such as are afflicted with an asthma, 
especially in the decline of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches 
to one lobe of the lungs only, at other times the whole of the organ 
is affected; in which case the disease can hardly fail to prove fatal. 

When the disease proceeds from a viscid pituitous matter obstruct- 
ing the vessels of the lungs, it is called Sis/iurious or bastard fierifi- 
ncumony. When it arises from a thin acrid defiunction on the lungs, it 
is denominated a catarrhal /lerifineumorAj, &c. 

CAUSES. — An inflammation of the lungs, is sometimes a primary 
disease, and sometimes it is the consequence of other diseases, as 
a quinsey, a pleurisy, Sec. It proceeds from the same causes as the 
pleurisy, viz. an obstructed perspiration from cold, wet clothes, &c. 
or from an increased circulation of the blood by violent exercise, the 
use of spiceries, ardent spirits, and such like. The pleurisy and 
peripneumony are often complicated; in which case the disease is call- 
ed a fileuro-tieri/meumony. 

SYMPTOMS. — Most of the symptoms of a pleurisy likewise at- 
tend an inflammation of the lungs; only in the latter the pulse is 
more soft, and the pain less acute; but the difficulty of breathing, and 
oppression of the breast, are generally greater. 

REGIMEN. — As the regimen and medicine are in all respects the 
same in the true peripneumony as in the pleurisy, we shall not here 
repeat them, but refer the reader to the treatment of that disease. 
It may not however be improper to add, that the aliment ought to be 
more slender and thin in this than in any other inflammatory disease. 
The learned Dr. Arbuthnot asserts, that even common whey is suf- 
•frcipjit to support the patient, and that decoctions of barley, and in- 
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fusions of fennclroots in warm water with milk, are the most proper both 
for drink and nourishment. He likewise recommends the steam of 
warm water taken in by the breath, which serves as a kind of internal 
fomentation, and helps to attenuate the impacted humours. If the 
patient has loose stools, but is not weakened by them, they are not to 
be stopped, but rather promoted by the use of emollient clysters. 

It has already been observed, that the sfmrious or bastard peripneu- 
mony is occasioned by a viscid pituitous matter obstructing the ves- 
sels of the lungs. It commonly attacks the old, infirm, and phleg- 
matic, in winter and wet seasons. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, has a small 
quick pulse, feels a sense of weight upon his breast, breathes with 
difficulty, and sometimes complains of a pain and giddiness of his 
head. His urine is usually pale, and his colour very little changed. 

The diet, in this as well as in the true peripneumony, must be 
very slender, as weak broths, sharpened with the juice of orange or 
lemon, or such like. His drink may be thin water-gruel sweetened 
with honey, or a decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick 
grass. An ounce of each of these may be boiled in three English pints 
of water to a quart, and sharpened with a little currant-jelley, or the 
like. 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the beginning of 
this disease; but if the patients spittle is pretty thick, or well con- 
cocted, neither of them are necessary. It will he sufficient to as- 
sist the expectoration by some of the sharp medicines recommended 
for that purpose in the pleurisy, as the solution of gum-ammoniac 
with oxymel of squills, Sec. Blistering-plasters have generally a 
good effect, and ought to be applied pretty early. 

If the patient does not spit, he must be bled according as his 
strength will permit, and have a gentle purge administered. After- 
wards his body may be kept open by clysters, and the expectoration 
promoted, by taking every four hours two table spoonsful of the so- 
lution mentioned above. 

When an inflammation of the brea6t does not yield to bleeding, 
blistering, and other evacuations, it commonly ends in a suppura- 
tion, which is more or less dangerous, according to the part where 
it is situated. When this happens in the pleura, it sometimes breaks 
outwardly, and the matter is discharged by the wound. 

When the suppuration happens within the substance or body of 

the lungs, the matter may be discharged by expectoration; but if the 

.matter floats in the cavity of the breast, between the plura and the 

lungs, it can only be discharged by an incision made between the 

ribs. 

If the patient's strength does not return after the inflammation is 
to all appearance removed; if his pulse continues quick though soft, 
his breathing difficult and oppressed; if he has cold shiverings at 
times, his cheeks flushed, his lips dry; and if he complains of thirst, 
and want of appetite, there is reason to fear a suppuration, and that 
a phthisis or consumption of the lungs, will ensue. We shall there- 
fore next proceed to consider the proper treatment of that disease* 
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OF CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION is a wasting or decay of the whole 
body from an ulcer, tubercles, or concretions of the lungs, an em- 
pyema, a nervous atrophy, or cachexy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot observes, that in bis time consumptions made up 
above one tenth-part of the bills of mortality in and about London. 
There is reason to believe they have rather increased since; and we 
know from experience, that they are not less fatal in some other towns 
of England than in London. 

Young persons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, of a slender 
make, long neck, high shoulders, and flat breasts, are most liable to 
this disease. • 

Consumptions prevail more in England than in any other part of 
the world, owing perhaps to the great use of animal food and malt 
liquors, the general application to sedentary employments, and the 
great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt; to which we may add 
the perpetual changes in the atmosphere, or variableness of the wea- 
ther. 

CAUSES. — It has already been observed, that an inflammation of 
the breast often ends in an imposthume: consequently whatever dis- 
poses people to this disease, must likewise be considered as a cause of 
consumption. 

Other diseases, by vitiating the habit, may likewise occasion con- 
sumptions; as the scurvy, the scropliula, or king's evil, the venerea"! 
disease, the asthma, small-pox, measles, &c. 

As this disease is seldom cured, we shall endeavour the more parti- 
cularly to point out its causes, in order that people may be enabled to 
avoid it. These are: 

Confined or unwholesome air. When this fluid is impregnat- 
ed with the fumes of metals or minerals, it proves extremely hurtful 
to the lungs, and often corrodes the tender vessels of that necessary 
organ. 

Violent passions, exertions, or affections of the mind; as grief, 

disappointment, anxiety, or close application to the study of abstruse 
arts or sciences. 

Great evacuations; as sweating, diarrheas, diabetes, excessive 

venery, the fluor albus, an over-discharge of the menstrual flux, giv- 
ing su"k too long, Sec. 

The sudden stoppage of customary evacuations; as the bleed- 
ing piles, sweating of the feet, bleeding at the nose, the menses, is- 
sues, ulcers, or eruptions of any kind. 

Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. I lately saw the symp- 
toms of a phthisis occasioned by a small bone sticking in the bronchia. 
It was afterwards vomited along with a considerable quantity of puru- 
lent matter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, and the use of the 
Peruvian bark, recovered. 

Making a sudden transition from a hot to a very cold climate, 

change of apparel, or whatever greatly lessens the perspiration. 

Frequent and excessive debaucheries. Late watching, and 

drinking strong liquors, which generally go together, can hardly fr.i; 
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to destroy the lungs. Hence the bon companion generally falls a sacri- 
fice to this disease. 

Infection. Consumptions are likewise caught by sleeping with 

the diseased; for which reason this should be carefully avoided. It 
cannot be of great benefit to the sick, and must hurt those in health. 

Occupations in life. Those artificers who sit much, and are 

constantly leaning forward, or pressing u"pon the stomach and breast* 
as cutlers, taylors, shoe-makers, seamstresses, Sec. often die of con- 
sumptions. They likewise prove fatal, to singers, and all who have 
occasion to make frequent and violent exertions of the lungs. 

Cold. More consumptive patients date the beginning of their 

disorders from wet feet, damp beds, night air, wet clothes, or catching 
cold after the body had been heated, than from all other causes. 

Sharp, saline, and aromatic aliments, which heat and inflame the 
blood, are likewise frequently the cause of consumptions. 

We shall only add, that this disease is often owing to an hereditary 
taint, or a scrophulous habit; in which case it is generally incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease generally begins with a dry cough, 
which often continues for some months. If a disposition to vomit after 
eating be excited by it, there is till greater reason to fear an approach- 
ing c jnsumption. The patient complains of a more than usual degree 
of he~*, a pain and oppression of the breast, especially after motion; 
his spittle is of a saltish taste, and sometimes mixed with blood. lie 
is apt to be sad; his appetite is bad, and his thirst great. There is 
generally a quick, soft, small pulse; though someiimes the pulse is 
pretty full, and rather hard. Those are the common symptoms of a 
beginning consumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to spit a greenish, white, or bloody 
matter. His body is extenuated by the hectic fever, and colliquative 
sweats, which mutually succeed one another, viz. the one towards 
night, and the other in the morning. A looseness, and an excessive 
discharge of urine, are often troublesome symptoms at this time, and 
greatly weakens the patient. There is a burning heat in the palms of 
the hands, and the face generally flushes after eating; the fingers be- 
come remarkably small, the nails are bent inwards, and the hair falls 
off. 

At last the swelling of the feet and legs, the total loss of strength, 
the sinking of the eyes, the difficulty of swallowing, and the coldness 
of the extremities, shew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient seldom believes to be so near. Such is the usual 
progress of this fatal disease, which, if nut early checked, commonly 
sets all medicine at defiance. 

REGIMEN. — On the first appearance of a consumption, if the pa- 
tient lives in a large town, or any place where the air is confined, he 
ought immediately to quit it, and to make choice of a situation in the 
country, where the air is pure and free. Here he must not remain 
inactive, but take every day as much exercise as he can bear. 

The best method of taking exercise is to ride on horseback, as this 
gives the body a great deal of motion without much fatigue. Such 
as cannot bear this kind of exercise, must make use of a carriage. A 
long journey, as it amuses the mind by a continual change of objects, 
is greatly preferable to riding the same ground over and over. Care 
however must be taken to avoid catching cold from wet clothes, damp 
beds, or the like. The patient ought always to finish his ride in the 
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morning, or tit least before dinner; otherwise it will oftcner do more 
harm than good. 

It is pity those who attend the sick seldom recommend riding in 
this disease, till the patient is either unable to bear it, or the malady- 
has become incurable. Patients are likewise apt to trifle with every 
thing that is in their power. They cannot see how one of the common 
actions of life should prove a remedy in an obstinate disease, and there- 
fore they reiect it, while they greedily hunt after relief from medicine, 
merely because they do not understand it. 

Those who have strength and courage to undertake a pretty long 
voyage, may expect great advantage from it. This, to my knowledge, 
has frequently cured a consumption after the patient was, to all appear- 
ance, far advanced in that disease, and where medicine had proved in- 
effectual. Hence it is reasonable to conclude, that if a voyage were 
undertaken in due time, it would seldom fail to perform a cure.* 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as much fresh pro- 
visions along with them as will serve for the whole time they are at 
sea. As milk is not easily obtained in this situation, they ought to 
Jive upon fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other young animals 
■which can be kept alive on board. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that such voyages should be undertaken, if possible in the mildest 
season, and that they ought to be towards a warmer climate. f , 

Those who have not courage for a long voyage may travel into a 
more southern climate, as the south of France, Spain, or Portugal; 
and if they find the air of these countries agree with them, they 
should continue there at least till their health be confirmed. 

Next to proper air and exercise, we would recommend a due at- 
tention to diet. The patient should eat nothing that is either heating 
or hard of digestion, and his drink must be of a soft and cooling na- 
ture. All the diet ought to be calculated to lessen the acrimony of 
the humours, and to nourish and support the patient. For this pur- 
pose he must keep chiefly to the use of vegetables and milk. Milk 
alone is of more value in this disease than the whole materia medica. 

Asses' milk is commonly reckoned preferable to any other; but it 
cannot always be obtained; besides, it is generally taken in a very 
small quantity; whereas, to produce any effect, it ought to make a 
considerable part of the patient's diet. It is hardly to be expected, 
that a gill or two of assws' milk, drank in the space of twenty-four 
hours, should be able to produce any considerable change in the hu- 
mours of an adult; and when people do not perceive its effects soon, 
they lose hope, and so leave it off. Hence it happens that this me- 
dicine, however valuable, very seldom performs a cure. The reason 
is obvious; it is commonly used too late, is taken in too small quan- 
tities, and is not duly persisted in. 

* Two things chiefly operate to prevent the benefits which would arise from 
sailing. The one is, that physicians seldom order it till the disease is too far ad- 
vanced; and the other is, that they seldom order a voyage of a sufficient length. 
A patient may receive no benefit by crossing the channel, who, should he cross 
the Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed we have reason to believe, that 
a. voyage of this kind, if taken in due time, would seldom fail to cure a consump- 
tion. ' 

•)• Though I do not remember to have seen one instance of a genuine consump- 
tion of the lungs cured by medicine, yet I have known a West-Iadia voyage w-ork- 
wonders in that dreadful disorder. 
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I have known very extraordinary effects from asse9 milk in obsti- 
nate coughs, which threatened a consumption of the lungs; and do 
verily believe, if used at this period, that it would seldom fail; but if 
it be delayed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the case, how 
can it be expected to succeed ? 

Asses' milk ought to be drank, if possible, in its natural warmth, 
and by a grown person, in the quantity of half an English pint at a 
time. Instead of taking this quantity night and morning only, the 
patient ought to take it four times, or at least thrice a-day, and to eat 
a little light bread along with it, so as to make it a kind of meal. 

If the milk should happen to purge, it may be mixed with cold 
conserve of roses. When that cannot be obtained, the powder of 
crabs' claws may be used in its stead. Asses' milk is usually ordered 
to be drank warm in bed; but as it generally throws the patient in a 
sweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps be better to give 
it after he rises. 

Some extraordinary cures in consumptive cases have been perform- 
ed by women's milk. Could this be obtained in a sufficient quantity, 
we would recommend it in preference to any other. It is better if the 
patient can suck it from the breast, than to drink it afterwards. I 
knew a man who was reduced to such a degree of weakness in a con- 
sumption, as not to be able to turn himself in bed. His Wife was at 
that time giving suck, and the child happening to die, he sucked her 
breasts, not with a view to reap any advantage from the milk, but to 
make her easy. Finding himself however greatly benefited by it, he 
continued to suck her till he became perfectly well, and is at present 
a strong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is indeed a very valua- 
ble medicine, if the stomach be able to bear it. It does not agree with 
every person at first; and is therefore often laid aside without a suffi- 
cient trial. It should at first be taken sparingly, and the quantity 
gradually increased, until it comes to be almost the sole food. I never 
knew it succeed unless where the patient almost lived upon it. 

Cows milk is most readily obtained of any, and though it be not so 
easily digested as that of asses or mares, it may be rendered lighter 
by adding to it an equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to 
stand for some hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. If it 
should notwithstanding prove heavy on the stomach, a small quantity 
of brandy or rum, with a little sugar, may be added, which will ren- 
der it both more light and nourishing. 

It is not to be wondered, that milk should for some time disagree 
with a stomach that has not been accustomed to digest any thing but 
flesh and strong liquors, which is the case with many of those who 
fall into consumptions. We do not however advise those who 
have been accustomed to animal food and strong liquors, to leave 
them off all at once. This might be dangerous. It will be neces- 
sary for such to eat a little, once a day of the flesh of some young 
animal, or rather to use the broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, op 
suchlike. They ought likewise to drink a little wine, made into ne- 
gus, or diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to 
make it gradually weaker till they can leave it off altogether. 

These must be used only as preparatives to a diet consisting chiefly 
of milk and vegetables, which the sooner the patient can be brought 
to bear, the better. Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with 
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a little sugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roasted, baked of* 
boiled, are likewise proper, as gooseberry or currant tarts, apples 
l'oastcd, or boiled in milk, &c. The juices, conserves, and preserves, 
&c. of ripe subacid fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, as the jelly 
of currants, conserves of roses, preserved plumbs, cherries, &c. 

Wholesome air, proper exercise, and a diet consisting chiefly ot 
these and other vegetables, with milk, is the only course that can be 
depended on in a beginning consumption. If the patient has strength 
and sufficient resolution W persist in this course, he will seldom he 
disappointed of a cure. 

In a populous town in England,* where consumptions are very 
common, I have frequently seen consumptive patients, who had been 
sent to the country with orders to ride, and live upon milk and vege- 
tables, return in a few months quite plump, and free from any com- 
plaint. This indeed was not always the case, especially when the 
disease was hereditary, or far advanced; but it was the only method 
in which success was to be expected : where it failed, I never knew 
medicine succeed. v 

If the patient's strength and spirits flag, he must be supported by 
strong broths, jellies, and such like. Some recommend shell fish in 
this disorder, and with some reason, as they are nourishing and re- 
storative, t All the food and drink ought however to be taken in small 
quantities, lest an over charge of fresh chyle should oppress the 
lungs, and too much accelerate the circulation of the blood. 

The patient's mind ought to be kept as easy and cheerful as possi- 
ble. Consumptions are often occasioned, and always aggravated, by 
a melancholy cast of mind; for which reason music, cheerful com- 
pany, and every thing that inspires mirth, are highly beneficial 

The patient ought seldom to be left alone, as brooding over his cala- 
mities is sure to render him worse. 

MEDICINE. — Though the cure of this disease depends chiefly 
upon regimen and the patient's own endeavours, yet we shall men- 
tion a few things which may be of service in relieving some of the 
more violent symptoms. 

In the first stage of a consumption, the cough may sometimes be 
appeased by bleeding; and the expectoration may be promoted by 
the following medicines. Take fresh squills, gum-ammoniac, and pow- 
dered cardamum seeds, of each a quarter of an ounce; beat them 
together in a mortar, and if the mass proves too hard for pills, a lit- 
tle of any kind of syrup may be added to it. This may be formed 
into pills of a moderate size, and four or five of them taken twice or 
thrice a-day, according as the patient's stomach will bear them. 

The lac armnoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, as it is called, is like- 
wise a proper medicine in this stage of the disease. It may be used, 
as directed in the pleurisy. 

A mixture made of equal parts of lemon-juice,, -fine honey, and 
syrup of poppies, may likewise be used. Four ounces of each of 
these may be simmered together in a sauce-pan, over a gentle fire, 
and a table-spoonful of it taken at any time when the cough is trou- 
blesome. 

• Sheffield. 

t I have often known persons of a consumptive habit, where the symptom* 
were not violent, reap great benefit from the use of oysters. They generally eat 
them raw, and dvink the juiee along with them. 
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It is common in this stage of the disease to load the patient's sto- 
mach with oily and balsamic medicines. These, instead of remov- 
ing the cause ot the disease, tend rather to increase it by heating the 
blood, while they pall the appetite, relax the solids, and prove every- 
way hurtful to the patient. Whatever is used for removing the 
cough, besides riding and other proper regimen, ought to be medi- 
cines of u sharp and cleansing nature; as oxymel, syrup of lemon, 
&c. 

Acids seem to have peculiarly good effects in this disease; they 
both tend to quench the patient's thirst and to cool the blood. The ve- 
getable acids, as apples, oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the most 
proper. I have known patients suck the juice of several lemons eve- 
ry day with manifest advantage, and would for this reason recom- 
mend acid vegetables to be taken in as great quantity as the stomach 
will bear them. 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend infusions of the bit- 
ter plants, as ground-ivy, the lesser centaury, camomile-flowers, or 
water-trefoil. These infusions may be drank at pleasure. They 
strengthen the stomach, promote digestion, and at the same time an- 
swer all the purposes of dilution, and quench thirst much better than 
things that are luscious or sweet. But if the patient spits blood, he 
ought to use. for his ordinary drink* infusions or decoctions of the 
vulnerary roots, plants, &c* 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and seeds, of a healing 
and agglutinating nature, from which decoctions or infusions may be 
prepared with the same intention; as the others, the quince -seed, 
coltsfoot, linseed, sarsaparilla, &c. It is not necessary to mention 
the different ways in which these may be prepared. Simple infu- 
sion or boiling is all that is necessary, and the dose maybe at discre- 
tion. 

The conserve of roses is here peculiarly proper. It may either be 
put into the decoction above prescribed, or eaten by itself. No benefit 
is to be expected from trifling doses of this medicine. I never knew 
it of any service, unless where three or four ounces at least were used 
daily for a considerable time. In this way I have seen it produce 
very happy effects, and would recommend it wherever there is a dis- 
charge of blood from the lungs. 

When the spitting up of gross matter, oppression of the breast, 
and the hectic symptoms, shew that an imposthume is formed in the 
lungs, we Would recommend the Peruvian bark, that being the only 
drug which has any chance to counteract the general tendency which 
the humours then have to putrefaction. 

An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided into eighteen or 
twenty doses, of which one may be taken every three hours through 
the day, in a little syrup, or a cup of horehound tea. 
. If the bark should happen to purge, it may be made into an electu- 
ary, with the conserve of roses, thus: Take old conserve of roses a 
quarter of a pound, Peruvian bark a quarter of an ounce, syrup of 
orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the consistence of ho- 
ney. This quantity will serve the patient four or five days, and may 
be repeated as there is occasion. 

Such as cannot take the bark in substance, may infuse it in cold wa- 

• See Appendix, Vulnerary Decoction, 

s 
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ter. This seems to be the best menstruum for extracting the virtues 
of that drug. Half an ounce of bark in powder may bq infused for 
twenty-four hours in half an English pint of water. Afterwards let 
it be passed through a tine strainer, and an ordinary tea-cupful of it 
taken three or four times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are any symptoms 
of an inflammation of the breast; but when it is certainly known that 
matter is collected there, it is one of the best medicines which can be 
used. Few patients indeed have resolution enough to give the bark 
a fair trial at this petiod of the disease, otherwise we have reason to 
believe that some benefit might be reaped from it. 

When it is evident that there is an imposthume in the breast, and 
the matter can neither be spit up nor carried off by absorption, the 
patient must endeavour to make it break inwardly, by drawing in the 
steams of warm water, or vinegar, with his breath, coughing, laugh- 
ing, or bawling aloud, Sec. When it happens to burst within the 
lungs, the matter may be discharged by the mouth. Sometimes in- 
deed the bursting of the vomica occasions immediate death by suffo- 
cating the patient. When the quantity of matter is great, and the 
patient's strength exhausted, this is commonly the case. At any rate 
the patient is ready to fall into a swoon, and should have volatile salts 
or spirits held to his nose. 

If the matter discharged be thick, and the cough and breathing be- 
come easier, there may be some hopes of a cure. The diet at this 
time ought to be light, but restorative, as chicken-broths, sago-gruel, 
rice-milk, he. the drink, butter-milk or whey, sweetened with honey, 
This is likewise a proper time for using the Peruvian bark, which may- 
be taken as directed above. 

If the vomica or imposthume should discharge itself into the cavity 
of the breast, between the pleura and the lungs, there is no way of 
getiing the matter out but by an incision, as has already been observed 
As this operation must always be performed by a surgeon, it is not 
necessary here to describe it. We shall only add, that it is not so 
dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that it is the only chance 
the patient in this case has for his life. 

A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION is a wasting or decay of the 
whole body, without any considerable degree of fever, cough, or diffi- 
culty of breathing. It is attended with indigestion, weakness, and 
want of appetite, Ckc 

Those who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in spirituous liquors, 
or who breathe an umvholesome air, are most liable to this disease. 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a nervous consump- 
tion, a light and nourishing diet, plenty of exercise in a free open air, 
and the use of such Witters as brace and strengthen the stomach; as 
the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, horehound, Sec. These 
may be infused in water or wine, and a glass of it drank frequently. 

It vviil greatly assist the digestion, and promote the cure of this dis- 
ease, to take twice a-day twenty or thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol 
in a glass of wine or water. The chalybeate wine is likewise an ex- 
cellent medicine in this case. It strengthens the solids, and powerful- 
ly assists Nature in the preparation of good blood.* 

* Sec Appendix,, Qhaljbew isi&p 
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Agreeable amusements, cheerful company, and riding about, are 
however preferable to all medicines in this disease. For which rea- 
son, when the patient can afford it, we would recommend a long jour- 
ney of pleasure, as the most likely means to restore his health. 

What is called a syni/ilomatic con6um/ition, cannot be cured without 
first removing the disease by which it is occasioned. Thus, when a 
consumption proceeds from the scrophula, or king's evil, from the 
scurvy, the asthma, the venereal disease, £<c. a due attention must be 
paid to tne malady from whence it arises, and the regimen and medi- 
cine directed accordingly. 

When excessive evacuations of any kind occasion a consumption, 
they must not only be restrained, but the patient's strength must be re- 
stored by gentle exercise, nourishing diet, and generous cordials. 
Young and delicate mothers often fall into consumptions, by giving 
suck too long. As soon as they perceive their strength and appetite 
begin to faii, they ought immediately to wean the child, or provide 
another nurse, otherwise they cannot expect a cure. 

Before we quit tiiis subject, we would earnestly recommend it to all, ' 
as they wish to avoid consumptions, to take as much exercise, without 
doors, as they can, to avoid unwholesome air, and to study sobriety. 
Consumptions owe their present increase not a little to the fashion of 
sitting up late, eating hot suppers, and spending every evening over a 
bowl of hot punch or other strong liquors. These liquors, when too 
freely used, not only hurt the digestion, and spoil the appetite, but heat 
andinfhgme the blood, and set the whole constitution on fire. 



CHAP. XIX. 

OF THE SLOW OR XERVOUS FEVER. 

±\ ERVOUS fevers have increased greatly of late years in 
this island, owing doubtless to our different manner of living, and the 
increase of sedentary employments; as they commonly attack persons 
of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercise, eat little solid food, stu- 
dy hard, or indulge in spiritous liquors. 

CAUSES. — Nervous fevers may be occasioned by whatever de- 
presses the spirits, or impoverishes the blood; as grief, fear, anxiety, 
■want of sleep, intense thought, living on poor watery diet, unripe 
fruits, cucumbers, melons, mushrooms, Sec. They may likewise be 
occasioned by damp, confined, or unwholesome air. Hence they are 
very common in rainy seasons, and prove most fatal to those who live 
in dirty low houses, crowded streets, hospitals, jails, or such like places. 

Persons whose constitutions have been broken by excessive venery, 
frequent salivations, too free an use of purgative medicines, or any 
other excessive evacuations, are most liable to this disease. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp ground, excessive fatigue, 
and whatever obstructs the pespiration, or causes a spasmodic stricture 
of the solids, may likewise occasion nervous fevers. We shall only 
add, frequent and ^reat irregularities in diet. Too great abstinence, 
as well us excess, is hurtful. Nothing tends so much to preserve the 
body in a sound state as a regular diet; nor can any thing contribute 
more to occasion fevers of the worst kind than its opposite. 
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SYMPTOMS— Low spirits, want of appetite, weakness, wcari 
ness after motion, watchfulness, deep sighing, and dejection of mind, 
are generally the forerunners of this disease. These are succeeded 
by a quick low pulse, a dry tongue without any considerable thirst, 
chilliness and flushing in turns, Sec. 

After some time the patient complains of a giddiness and pain of the 
head, has a nausea, withretchings and vomiting; the pulse is quick, 
and sometimes intermifWig; the urine pale, resembling dead small- 
beer, and the breathing is difficult, with oppression of the breast, and 
slight alienations of the mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue becomes more 
moist, with a plentiful spitting, a gentle purging, or a moisture upon 
the skin; or if a suppuration happens in one or both ears, or large pus- 
tules break out about the lips and nose, there is reason to hope for a 
favourable crisis. 

But if there is an excessive looseness or wasting sweats, with fre- 
quent fainting fits; if the tongue, when put out, trembles excessively, 
and the extremities feel cold, with a fluttering or slow creeping pulse; 
if there is a starting of the tendons, an almost total loss of sight and 
hearing, and an involuntary discharge by stool and urine, there is great 
reason to fear that death is approaching. 

REGIMEN. — It is very necessary in this disease to keep the pa- 
tient cool and quiet. The least motion would fatigue him, and will 
be apt to occasion weariness, and even faintings. His mind ought 
not only to be kept easy, but soothed and comforted with the hopes of 
■ a speedy recovery. Nothing is more hurtful in low fevers of this 
kind than presenting to the patient's imagination gloomy or frightful 
ideas. These of themselves often occasion nervous fevers, and it is 
not to be doubted but they will likewise aggravate them. 

The patient must not be kept too low. His strength and spirits 
ought to be supported by nourishing diet and generous cordials.. For 
this purpose his gruel, panada, or whatever food he takes, must be 
mixed with wine according as the symptoms may require. Pretty 
btrong wine-whey, or small negus sharpened with the juice of orange 
or lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. Mustard-whey is 
likewise a very proper drink in this fever, and may be rendered an 
excellent cordial medicine by the addition of a proper quantity of white 
vine.* 

Wine in this disease, if it could he obtained genuine, is almost the 
only medicine that would be necessary. Good wine possesses all the 
virtues of the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of their 
bad qualities. I say good wine; for however common this article of 
luxury is now become, it is rarely to be obtained genuine, especially 
by the poor, who are obliged to purchase it in small quantities. 

I have often seen patients in low nervous fevers where the pulse 
could hardly be felt, with a constant delirium, coldness of the extremi- 
ties, and almost every other mortal symptom, recover by using in 
whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of strong wine every day. 
Good old sound claret is the best, and may be made into negus, or 
given by itself, as circumstances may require. 

In a word, the great aim in this disease is to support the patient's 
strength, by giving him frequently small quantities of the above, Q| 

f Set Appendix, flfuttard-wbey* 
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other drinks of a warm and cordial nature. He is not however to be 
overheated cither with liquor or clothes; and his food ought to be light, 
and given in small quantities. 

MEDICINE. — When a nausea, load, and sickness at the stomach, 
prevail at the beginning of the fever, it will be necessary to give the. 
patient a gentle vomit. Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacuanha in 
fine powder, or a few spoonsful of the toniiting julep,* will generally 
answer this purpose very well. This may be repeated any time before 
the third or fourth day, if the above symptoms continue. Vomits 
not only clean the stomach, but by the general shock which they give, 
promote the perspiration, and have many oiher excellent effects in. 
slow fevers, where there are no signs of inflammation, and nature 
wants rousing. . 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit may clean the bowels by a 
small dose of Turkey rhubarb, or an infusion of senna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the symploms, so as 
to prevent them from going to either extreme. Thus, in fevers of the 
inflammatory kind, where the force of the circulation is too great, or 
the blood dense, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and other evacua- 
tions are necessary. But in nervous fevers, where nature flags, where 
the blood is vapid and poor, and the solids relaxed, the lancet must 
be spared, and wine, with other cordials, plentifully administered. 

It is the more necessary to caution people against bleeding in this 
disease, as there is generally at the beginning an universal stricture 
upon the vessels, and sometimes an oppression and difficulty of breath- 
ing, which suggest the idea of a plethora, or too great a quantity of 
blood. I have known even some of the faculty deceived by their own 
feelings in this respect, so far as to insist upon being bled, when it 
was evident from the consequences that the operation was improper. 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this disease, yet blister- 
ing is highly necessary. Blistering-plasters may be applied at all 
times of the fever with great advantage. If the patient is delirious 
he ought to be blistered on the neck or head, and it will be the safest 
course, when the insensibility continues, as soon as the discharge oc- 
casioned by one blistering-plaster abates, to apply another to some 
other part of the body, and by that means keep up a continual suc- 
cession of them till he be out of danger. 

I have been more sensible of the advantage of blistering in this 
than in any other disease. Blistering-plasters not only stimulate the 
solids to action, but likewise occasion a continual discharge, which 
may in some measure supply the want of critical evacuations, which 
seldom happen in this kind of fever. They are most proper, however, 
either towards the beginning, or after some degree of stupor has come 
on, in which last case it will always be proper to blister the head. 

If the patient is costive through the course of the disease, it will 
be necessary to procure a stool, by giving him every other clay a clys- 
ter of milk and water, with a little sugar, to which may be added a 
spoonful of common salt, if the above does not operate. 

Should a violent looseness come on, it may be checked by small 
quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the patient for his ordinary 
drink the white decoction. f 

* See Appendix, Vomiting Julep. 
f See Appendix; White dccoct'inn, 
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A miliary eruption sometimes breaks out about llie ninth or tenth 
day. As eruptions are often critical, great care should be taken not 
to retard Nature's operation in tins particular. The eruption ought 
neither to be checked by bleeding nor other evacuations) nor pushed out 
by a hot regimen; but the patient should be supported by gentle cor- 
dials, as wine-whey, small negus, sago-gruel with a little wine in it, 
and such like. He ought not to be K^-pt too warm; yet a kindly breath- 
ing sweat should by no means be checked. 

Though blistering and the use of cordial liquors are the chief things 
to be depended on in this kind of fever; yet for those \\ ho may ehuse 
to use them, we shall mention one or two of the forms of medicine 
which are commonly prescribed in it.* 

In desperate cases, where the hickup and starting of the tendons have 
already come on, we nave sometimes seen extraordinary effects from 
doses of musk frequently repealed. Musk is doubtless an antispas- 
modic, and may be given to the quantity of a scruple three or tour 
times a day, oroftener if necessary. Sometimes it may be proper 
to add to the musk a few grains of camphire, and salt of hartshorn, as 
these tend to promote perspiration and the discharge of urine. Thus 
fifteen grains of musk, with three grains of camphire, and six grains 
of salt of hartshorn, may be made into a bolus with a little syrup, and 
given as above. 

If the fever should happen to intermit, which it frequently does 
towards the decline, or if the patient's strength should be wasted with 
colliquative sweats, 8cc. it will be necessary to give him the Peruvian 
bark. Half a drachm, or a whole drachm, if the stomach will bear 
it, of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or five times a-day 
in a glass of red port or claret. Should the bark in substance not sit 
easy on the stomach, an ounce of it in powder maybe infused in a 
bottle of Lisbon or Rhenish wine for two or three days, afterwards it 
may be strained, and a glass of it taken frequently!. 

Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where there are no 
symptoms of inflammation, without any regard to the remission or 
intermission of the fever. How far future observation may tend to 
establish this practice, we will not pretend to say; but we have rea- 
son to believe that the bark is a very universal febrifuge, and that it 
may be administered with advantage in most fevers where bleeding is 
not necessary, or where there are no symptoms of topical inflam- 
mation. 



* When the patient is Icr, ten grains of Virginian snake root, and the tame 
quantity of contrayerva-ror^, with five grains of Russian castor, all in fine pow- 
der, may be made into a bolus with a little of the cordial confection of syrup of 
saffron. One of these may be taken every four or five hours. 

The following powder may be used with the same intention: Take wild Vale- 
rian-root in powder one scruple, saffron and castor each four grains. Mix these 
by rubbing them together m a mortar, and give one in a cup of wine-whey, three 
or four times a day. 

t The bark may likewise be very properly administered, along with other cor- 
dials, in the following manner: Take an our.ee of Peruvian bark, orange -peel 
half an ounce, Virginian sivd<e-root two drachms, saffron one drachm. Let all of 
the^i be powdered, and infused in a pint of the best brandy For three or four 
days. Afterwards the liquor may be strained, and two tea- spoonsful of it given 
three or four times a-day in a glass of small wine or negus. 
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CHAP. XX. 

OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID OR SPOTTED FEVER, 

1 HIS may be called xhcfiestilential fiver of Europe, as ia 
many of its symptoms it bears a great resemblance to that dreadful 
disease the plague. Persons of a lax habit, a melancholy disposi- 
tion, and those whose vigour has been wasted by long fasting, watch- 
ing, hard labour, excessive venery, frequent salivations, &c. are 
most liable to it. 

CAUSES. — This fever is occasioned by foul air, from a number of 
people being confined in a narrow place, not properly ventilated : from 
putrid animal and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in camps, 
jails, hospitals, and infirmaries especially where such places are too 
much crowded, and cleanliness is neglected. 

A close constitution of the air, with long rainy or foggy weather, 
likewise occasions putrid fevers. They often succeed great inundations 
in low and marshy countries, especially when these are preceded or 
followed by a hot and sultry season. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a proper mixture of 
vegetables, or eating fish or flesh that has been kept too long, are 
likewise apt to occasion this kind of fever. Hence sailors on long 
voyages, and the inhabitants of besieged cities, are very often visited 
with putrid fevers. 

Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy seasons, or long 
keeping, and water which has become putrid by stagnation, Sec. may 
likewise occasion this fever. 

Dead carcases tainting the air, especially in hot seasons, are very 
apt to occasion putrid diseases. Hence this kind of fever often pre- 
vails in countries which are the scenes of war and bloodshed. This 
shews the propriety of removing burying-grounds, slaughter-houses, 
Sec. at a pioper distance from great towns. 

Want of cleanliness is a very general cause of putrid fevers. 
Hence they prevail amongst the poor inhabitants of large towns, who 
breathe a confined unwholesome air, and neglect cleanliness. Such 
mechanics as carry on dirty employments, and are constantly con- 
lined within doors, are likewise very liable to this disease. 

We shall only add, that putrid, malignant, or spotted fevers, are 
highly infectious, and are therefore often communicated by conta- 
gion. For which reason all persons ought to keep at a distance from 
those affected with such diseases, unless their attendance is absolutely 
necessary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The malignant fever is generally preceded by 
a remarkable weakness or loss of strength, without any apparent 
cause. This is sometimes so great, that the patient can scarce walk, 
or even sit upright, without being in danger of fainting away. His. 
mind too is greatly dejected; he sighs, and is lull of dreadful appre- 
hensions. 

There is a nausea, and sometimes a vomiting of bile; a violen.. 
pain of the head, with a strong pulsation or throbbing of the temporal 
arteries; the eyes often appear red and inflamed, with a pain at the 
bottom of the orbit] there is a noise in the cars, the breathing 
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borious, and often interrupted with a si;.;-h; complaints of a pain a 
the region of the stomach, and in the back and loins; the tongue is at 
first white, but afterwards it appears black and chaped; and his teeth 
are covered with a black crust. He sometimes passes worms both 
upwards and downwards, is affected with tremors or shaking, and 
often becomes delirious. 

If blood is let, it appears dissolved, or with a very small degree of 
cohesion, and soon becomes putrid; the stools smell extremely fc?ti(K 
and are sometimes of a greenish, black, or reddish cast. Spots ot 
a pale purple, dun, or black colour, often appear upon the skin, and 
sometimes there are violent hxmrrohages or discharges of blood from 
the mouth, eyes, nose, kc. 

Putrid fevers may be distinguished from the the inflammatory by 
Ihesmallnessof the pulse, the great dejection of mind, the dissolved 
state of the blood, the petechia:, or purple spots, and the putrid 
smell of the excrements. They may likewise be distinguished from 
the low or nervous fever, by the heat and thirst being greater, the 
urine of a higher colour, and the loss of strength, dejection ofmindj 
and all the other symptoms more violent. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the inflammatory^ nervous, 
and putrid symptoms are so blended together, as to render it very 
difficult to determine to which class the fever belongs. In this case 
the greatest caution and skill are requisite. Attention must be paid 
to those symptoms which are most prevalent, and both the regimen 
.and medicines adapted to them. 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted into malignant 
and putrid; by too hot a regimen or improper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncertain; sometimes 
they terminate between the seventh and fourteenth day, and at other 
times they are prolonged for five or six weeks. Their duration de- 
pends greatly upon the constitution of the patient, and the manner 
of treating the disease. 

The most favourable symptoms are, a gentle looseness after the 
fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild sweat. These, when conti- 
nued for a considerable time, often carry off the fever, and should 
never be imprudently stopped. Small miliary pustules appearing 
between the petechia; or purple spots, are likewise favourable, as also 
hot scabby eruptions about the mouth and nose. It is a good sign, 
when the pulse rises upon the use of wine, or other cordials, and the 
nervous symptoms abate; deafness coming on towards the decline of 
the fever, is likewise often a favourable symptom*, as are abscesses 
in the groin or parotid glands. 

Among the unfavourable symptoms may be reckoned an excessive 
looseness, with a hard swelled belly; large black or livid blotches, 
breaking out upon the skin; aphtha in the mouth; cold clammy- 
sweats; blindness; change of the voice; a wild starting of the eyes; 
difficulty of swallowing; inability to put out the tongue; and a con- 
stant inclination to uncover the breast. When the sweat and saliva 
are tinged witn blood, and the urine is black, or deposits ablack sooty 
sediment, the patient is in great danger. Starting of the tendons, 

* Deafness is not always a favourable symptom in this disease Perhaps it \" 
tfily so when occasioned by abscesses formed within, the cars. 
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and foetid, ichorous, involuntary stools, attended with coldness of the 
extremities, are generally the forerunners of death. 

REGIMEN. — In the treatment of this disease we ought to endea- 
vour as far as possible to counteract the putrid tendency of the hu- 
mours; to support the patient's strength and spirits; and to assist 
nature in expelling the cause of this disease, by gently promoting 
perspiration and the other evacuations. 

It has been observed, that putrid fevers are often occasioned by 
unwholesome air, and of course they must be aggravated by it. Care 
should therefore be taken to prevent the air from stagnating in the 
patient's chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by open- 
ing the doors or windows of some adjacent apartment. The breath 
and perspiration of persons in perfect health soon render the air of a 
small apartment noxious; but this will sooner happen from the per- 
spiration and breath of a person whose whole mass of humours are 
in a putrid state. 

Besides the frequent admission of fresh air, we would recom- 
mend the use of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, Seville orange, 
or any kind of vegetable acid that can be most readily obtained. 
These ought frequently to be sprinkled on the floor, the bed, and 
every part of the room. They may also be evaporated with a hot iron, 
or by boiling, Sec. The fresh skins of lemons or oranges ought likewise 
to be laid in different parts of the room, and they should be frequent- 
ly held to the patient's nose. The use of acids in this manner would 
not only prove very refreshing to the patient, but would likewise 
tend to prevent the infection from spreading among those who attend 
him. Strong scented herbs, as rue, tansy, rosemary, wormwood, 
he. may likewise belaid in different parts of the house, and smelled 
to by those who go near the patient. 

The patient must not only be kept cool, but likewise quiet and 
easy. The least noise will affect his head, and the smallest fatigue 
will be apt to make him faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this disease than acids, 
which ought to be mixed with all the patient's food as well as drink. 
Orange, lemon, or vincger-whey, are all very proper, and maybe 
drank by turns, according to the patient's inclination. They maybe 
rendered cordial by the addition of wine in such quantity as the pa- 
tient's strength seems to require. When he is very low, he may 
drink negus, with only one half water, and sharpened with the juice of 
orange or lemon. Ir. some cases a glass of wine may now and then 
be allowed. The most proper wine is Rhenish, or Madeira; but i£ 
the body be open, red-port or claret is to be preferred. 

When the body is bound, a tea-spoonful of the cream of tarter mav be 
put into a cup of the patient's drink, as there is occasion; or he may- 
drink a decoction of tamarinds, which will both quench his thirst, 
and promote a discharge by stool. 

If camomile-tea will sit upon his stomach, it is a very proper drink 
In this disease. It may be sharpened by adding to every cup of the 
tea ten or fifteen drops of the elixir of vitriol. 

The food must be light, as panado, or groat-gruel, to which a little 
wine may be added, if the patient be weak and low; and they ought all 
to be sharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the 
like. The patient ought likewise to eat freely of ripe fruits, as roast- 

T 
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ed apples, currant or goosberry tarts, preserved cherries, or 
plums, &c. 

Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only supports the 
spirits, but counteracts tlie putrid tendency of the humours; for which 
reason the patient ought frequently to be sipping small quantities of 
some of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may be more 
agreeable to his palate, or more readily obtained. 

If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to be frequently foment- 
ed with a strong infusion of camomile flowers. This or an infusion 
of the bark; to such as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good effect. 
Fomentations of this kind not only relieve the head, by relaxing the 
vessels in the extremities, but as their contents are absorbed, and 
taken into the system, they may assist in preventing the putrescency 
of the humours. 

MEDICINE If a vomit be given at the beginning of this fever, 

it will hardly fail to have a good effect; but if the fever has gone on 
for some days, and the symptoms are violent, vomits are not quite so 
safe. The body however is always to be kept gently open by clys- 
ters, or mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is seldom necessary in putrid fevers. If there be sign* 
of an inflammation, it may sometimes be permitted at the first onset; 
but the "repetition of it generally proves hurtful. 

Blistering-plasters are never to be used unless in the greatest ex- 
tremities. If the petechia; or spots should suddenly disappear, the 
patient's pulse sink remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad symp- 
toms, come on,- blistering may be permitted. In this case the blis- 
tering plasters are to be applied to the head, and inside of the legs or 
thighs. But as they are sometimes apt to occasion a gangrene, we 
ivould rather recommend warm cataplasms or poultices of mustard 
and vinegar to be applied to the feet, having recourse to blisters only 
in the utmost extremities. 

It is common in the beginning of this fever to give the emetic tar- 
tar in small doses, repeated every second or third hour, till it shall 
either vomit, purge, or throw the patient into a 6weat. This prac- 
tice is very proper, provided it be not pushed so far as to weaken the 
patient. 

A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed of expelling the poi- 
sonous matter of malignant diseases by trifling doses of cordial or 
alexipharmic medicines. In consequence of this notion, the contra- 
yerva-root, the cordial confection, the mithridate, Sec. have been ex- 
tolled as infallible remedies. There is reason however to believe, that 
these seldom do much good. \Y here cordials are necessary, we know 
none tha^is superior to good wine; and therefore again recommend 
it both as the safest and the best. Wine, with acids and antiseptics, 
are the only things to be relied on in the cure of malignant fevers. 

In the most dangerour species of this disease, when it is attended 
with purple, livid, or black spots, the Peruvian bark must be admi- 
nistered. 1 have seen it, when joined with acids, prove successful, 
even in cases where the petechia had the most threatening aspect. 
But to answer this purpose it must not only be given in large doses, 
but duly persisted in. 

The best method of administering the bark is certainly in substance. 
An ounce of it in powder may be mixed with half a pint of water, and 
the same quantity of red wine, and sharpened with the elixir or the 
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spirit of vitriol, which will both make it sit easier on the stomach, and 
render it more beneficial. Two or three ounces of the syrup of lemon 
may be added, and two table-spoonsful of the mixture taken every 
two hours, or oftener, if the stomach is able to bear it. Those who 
cannot take the bark in substance may infuse it in wine, as recom- 
mended in the preceding; disease. 

If there be a violent looseness, the bark must be boiled in red wine 
with a little cinnamon, and sharpened with the elixir of vitriol, as 
above. Nothing can be more beneficial in this kind of looseness than 
plenty of acids, and such things as promote a gentle perspiration. 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of the salt of worm- 
wood, dis olved in an ounce and an half of fresh lemon juice, and 
made into a draught with an ounce of simple cinnamon-water, and a 
bit of sugar, may be given and repeated as often as it is necessary. 

If swellings of the glands appear, their suppuration is to be pro- 
moted by the application of poultices, ripening cataplasms, he. And 
as soon as there is any appearance of matter in them, they ought to 
be laid open and the poultices continued. 

I have known large ulcerous sores break out in various parts of the 
body, in the decline of this fever, of a livid gangrenous appearance, 
and a most putrid cadaverous smell. These gradually healed, and the 
patient recovered, by the plentiful use of Peruvian bark and winej 
sharpened with the spirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend a strict regard 
to cleanliness; a dry situation; sufficient exercise in the open air; 
wholesome food, and a moderate use of generous liquors. Infection 
ought above all things to be avoid'ed. No constitution is proof against 
it. I have known persons seized with a putrid fever, by only making 
a single visit to a patient in it; others have caught it by lodging for one 
night in a town where it prevailed; and some by attending the fune- 
ral of such as died of it.* 

When a putrid fever seizes any person in a family, the greatest at- 
tention is necessary to prevent the disease from spreading. The sick 
our;ht to be placed in a large apartment, as remote from the rest of the 
family as possible; he ought likewise to be kept extremely clean, and 
should have fresh air frequently let into his chamber; whatever comes 
from him should be immediately removed, his linen should be fre- 
quently changed, and those in health ought to avoid all unnecessary- 
communication with him. 

Any one who is apprehensive of having caught the infection, ought 
immediately to take a vomit, and to work it off by drinking plentifully 
of camomile tea. This may be repeated in a day or two, if the appre- 
hensions still continue, or any unfavourable symptoms appear. 

The person ought likewise to take an infusion of the bark and camo- 
mile flowers for his ordinary drink; and before he goes to bed, he may 
drink a pint of pretty strong negus, or a few glasses of generous wine, 

* The late Sir John Pringle expressed a concern lest these cautions should pre- 
vent people from attending their friends or relations when afflicted with putrid 
fevers. I told him I meant only to discourage unnecessary attendance, and men- 
tioned a number of instances where putrid fevers had proved fatal to persons, 
who were-rather hurtful than beneficial to the sick. This sagacious physician 
agreed with me, in thinking that a good doctor and a careful nurse were the only 
necessary attendants; and that all others not onlv endangered themselves, but g«" 

neraiiv, by their solicitude and ill-directed care, hurt the tick. 
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I have been frequently obliged to follow this course when malignant 
fevers prevailed, and have likewise recommended it to others writh 
constant success. 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as antidotes against in- 
fection; but these are so far from securing them, that they often, by 
debilitating the body, increase the danger. 

Those who wait upon the sick in putrid fevers, ought always to 
have a piece of spunge or a handkerchief dipt in vinegar, or juice of 
lemon, to smell to while near the patient. They ought likewise to 
wash their hands, and, if possible, to change their clothes, before 
they go into company. 



CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 



J. HIS fever takes its name from the small pustules or 
bladders which appear on the skin, resembling, in shape and size, the 
seeds of millet. The pustules are either red or white, and sometimes 
both are mixed together. 

The whole body is sometimes covered with pustules; but they are 
generally more numerous where the sweat is most abundant, as on 
the breast the back, Sec. A gentle sweat, or moisture on the skin, 
greatly promotes the eruption; but when the skin is dry, the erup- 
tion is both more painful and dangerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary disease; but it is much oftener only a 
symptom of some other malady, as the small-pox, measles, ardent, 
putrid, or nervous fever, Sec. In all these cases it is generally the 
effect of too hot a regimen or medicines. 

The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and phlegmatic, or per- 
sons of a relaxed habit. The young and the aged are more liable to 
it than those in the vigour and prime of life. It is also more incident 
to women than men, especially the delicate and the indolent, who, ne- 
glecting exercise, keep continually within doors, and live upon weak 
and watery diet. Such females are extremely liable to be seized with 
this disease in childbed, and often lose their lives by it. 

CAUSES. — "he miliary fever is sometimes occasioned by violent 
passions or affections of the mind; as excessive grief, anxiety, 
thoughtfulness, Sec. It may likewise be occasioned by exces- 
sive watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy seasons, 
eating too frequently of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as plumbs, cher- 
ries, cucumbers, melons, Sec. Impure waters, or provisions which 
h.a\e been spoiled by rainy reasons, long keeping, Sec. may likewise 
cause miliary fevers. They may also be occasion by the stoppage of 
any customary evacuation, as issues, setons, ulcers, the bleeding piles 
in men, or the menstruel flux in women, &c. 

This disease in childbed-women is sometimes the effect of great 
eostiveness during pregnancy; it may likewise be occasioned by their 
excessive use of green trash, and other unwholesome things, in which. 
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pregnant women are too apt to indulge. But its most general cause 
is indolence. Sucli women as lead a sedentary life, especially during 
pregnancy; and atthe same time live grossly, can hardly escape this 
disease in childbed. ' Hence it proves extremely fatal to women of 
fashion, and likewise to those women in manufacturing towns, who, 
in order to assist their husbands, sit close within doors for almost the 
whole of their time. But among women who are active and labori- 
ous, who live in the country, and take sufficient exercise without 
doors, this disease is very little known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When this is a primary disease, it makes its at- 
tack, like most other eruptive fevers, with a slight shivering, which 
is succeeded by heat, loss of strength, faintishness, sighir.g, a low 
quick pulse, difficulty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppres- 
sion of the breast. The patient is restless, and sometimes delirious; 
the tongue appears white, and the hands shake, with often a burning 
heat in the palms; and in childbed-women the milk generally goes 
away, and the other discharges stop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under the skin, after 
which innumerable small pustules of a red or white colour begin to 
appear. Upon this the symptoms generally abate, the pulse becomes 
more full and soft, the slin grows moister, and the sweat, as the dis- 
ease advances, begins to have a peculiar foetid smell; the great load 
on the breast, and oppression of the spirits, generally go off, and 
the customary evacuations gradually return. About the sixth or 
seventh day from the eruption, the pustules begin to dry, and fall off, 
which occasions a very disagreeable itching in the skin. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact time when the pustules will 
either appear or go off. They generally come out on the third or 
fourth day, when the eruption is critical; but, when symptomatica!, 
they may appear at any time of the disease. 

Sometimes the pustules appear and vanish by turns. When that 
is the case, there is always danger; but when they go in all of a sud- 
den, and do not appear again, the clanger is very great. 

In childbed-women the pustules are commonly at first filled with 
clear water, afterwards they grow yellowish. Sometimes they are 
interspersed with pustules of a red colour. When these only appear 
the disease goes by the name of of a rash. 

REGIMEN. — In all eruptive fevers of whatever kind, the chief 
paint is to prevent the sudden disappearing of the pustules, and to 
promote their maturation. For this purpose the patient must be kept 
in such temperature, as neither to push out the eruption too fast, nor 
to cause it to retreat prematurely. The diet and drink ought there- 
fore to be in a moderate degree nourishing and cordial; but neither 
strong nor heating. The patient's chamber ought neither tobekept too 
hot nor too cold: and he should not be too much covered with clothes. 
Above all, the mind is to be kept easy and cheerful. Nothing so 
certainly makes an eruption go in as fear. 

The food must be weak chicken broth with bread, panado, sago, or 
groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which may be added a spoonful or two 
of wine, as the patient's strength requires, with a few grains of salt 
and a little sugar. Good apples roasted or boiled, with other ripe 
fruits of an opening cooling nature may be eaten. 

The drink may be suited to the state of the patient's strength and 
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spirits. If these be pretty high, the drink ought to be weak; as wa- 
ter-gruel, balm-tea, or the decoction mentioned below.* 

When the patient's spirits are low, and the eruption does not rise 
sufficiently, his drink must be a little more generous; as wine-whey, 
or small negus; sharpened with the juice of orange or lemon and 
made stronger or weaker as circumstances may require. 

Sometimes the miliary fever approaches toward a putrid nature, 
m which case the patient's strength must be supported with generous 
cordials, joined with acids; and, if the degree of putrescence be 
great, the Peruvian bark, must be administered. If the head be 
much affected, the body must be kept open by emolient clysiers.f 

MEDICINE. — If the food and drink be properly regulated, there 
will-be little occasion for medicine in this disease. Should the erup- 
tion however hot rise, or the spirits flag, it will not only be necessa- 
ry to support the patient with cordials, but likewise to apply blister- 
ing plasters. The most proper cordial, in this case, is good wine, 
Which may either lie taken in the patient's food or drink; and if there 
:s of putrescence, the bark and acids maybe mixed with wine, 
as clirecteB in the putrid fever. 

Some recommend blistering through the whole course of this dis- 
ease; and where Nature dags, and the eruption comes and goes, it 
may be necessary to keep up a stimulus, by a continual succession of 
small blistering plasters; but we uould not recommend above one at 
atime. If however the pulse should sink remarkably, the pustules 
fall in, and the head be affected, it will be necessary to apply several 
blistering plasters to the most sensible parts, as the inside of the legs 
and thighs, ike. 

Bleeding is seldom necessary in this disease, and sometimes it does 
much hurt, as it weakens the patient, and depresses his spirits. It 
is therefore never to be attempted unless by the advice of a physician. 
We mention this, because it has been customary to treat this disease 
in child-bed women, by plentiful bleeding, and other evacuations, as 
if it were highly inflammatory. But this practice is generally very 
unsafe. Patients in this situation bear evacuations very ill And in- 

* Take two ounces of the shavings of hartshorn, and the same quantity of sar- 
saparilla, boil them in two English quarts of water. To the strained decoction 
add a little white sugar, and let the patient take it for his ordinary drink. 

f In the Commercii.m Literarium for the year 1735, we have the history 
cf an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Strasburg in the months of No- 
vember, December, and January; from which we learn the necessity of a tempe- 
rate regimen in this malady, and likewise that physicians are not always the first 
who discover the proper treatment of diseases. " 1 his tever made terrible ha- 
vock even among men of robust constitutions, and all medicine proved in vain. 
They were seized in an instant with shivering, yawning, stretching, and pains 
in the back, succeeded by a most intense heat; at the same time there was a great 
loss of strength and appetite. On the seventh or ninth day the miliar;, eruptions 
.appeared, or spots like flea-bites, with great anxiety, a delirium, restlessness and 
tossing in bed. Bleeding was fatal. While matters were in this unhappy situa- 
tion, a midwife, of her own accord, gave to a patient, in the height of he dis- 
ease, a clyster of rain water and butter without salt, and for his ordinary drink a 
quart of spring wa*:er, half a pint of generous wine, the juice of a lemon, and 
six ounces of the whitest sugar, gently boiled till a scum arose, and this with 
great success; for the belly was soon loosened, the grivious s^, mptoms vanished, 
and the patient was restored to his senses, and snatched from the jaws of death." 
This practice was imitated by others with the like happy effect. 
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deed the disease seems often to be more of a putrid than of an inflam- 
matory nature* 

Though this fever is often occasioned in child-bed women by too 
hot a regimen, yet it would be dangerous to leave that off all of a sud- 
den, and have recourse to a very cool regimen, and large evacuations. 
We have reason to believe, that supporting the patient's spirits, and 
promoting the natural evacuations, is here much safer than to have 
recourse to artificial ones, as these, by sinking the spirits, seldom fail 
to increase the danger. 

If the disease proves tedious, or the recovery slow, we would re- 
commend the Peruvian bark, which may either be taken in substance 
or infused in wine or water, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive diseases, requires gentle 
purging, which should not be neglected, as soon as the fever is gone 
off, and the patient's strength will permit. 

To prevent this disease, a pure dry air, sufficient exercise, and 
wholesome food, are necessary. Pregnant women should guard a- 
gainst costiveness, and take daily as much exercise as they can bear, 
avoiding all green trashy fruits, and other unwholesome things; and 
when in child-bed, they ought strictly to observe a cool regimen. 



CHAP. XXII. 

OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 

JL HIS fever takes its name from a remission of the symp- 
toms, which happens sometimes sooner, and sometimes later, but 
generally before the eight day. The remission is commonly preced- 
ed by a gentle sweat, after which the patient seems greatly relieved, 
but in a few hours the fever returns. These remissions return at very 
irregular periods, and are sometimes of longer, sometimes of short- 
er duration: the nearer however th^y he fever approaches to a regu- 
lar intermittent, the danger is the less. 

CAUSES. — Remitting fevers prevail in low marshy countries, 
abounding with wood and stagnating waters; but they prove most fa- 
tal in places where great heat and moisture are combined, as in some 
parts of Africa, the province of Bengal in the East-Indies, &c. 
where remitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and prove very 
fatal. They are most frequent in close calm weacher, especially af- 
ter rainy seasons, great inundations, or the like No age, sex, or 
constitution is exempted from the attack of this fever; but it chiefly 
seizes persons of a relaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
breathe an impure stagnating air, take little exercise, and use un- 
wholesome diet. 

SYMPTOMS.— The first* sympoms of this fever, are generally 
yawning, stretching, pain, and giddiness in the head, with alternate 
fits of heat and cold. Sometimes the patient is affected with a deli- 
rium at the first attack. There is a pain, and sometimes a swelling, 
about the region of the stomach, the tongue is white, the eyes and 
skin frequently appear yellow, and the patient is often afflicted with 
bilious vomitings. The pulse is sometimes a little hard, but seldom 
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full, and the blood, when let, rarely shews any signs of inflamma- 
tion. Some patients are exceedingly costive, and others are afflicted 
with a very troublesome looseness. 

It is impossible to describe all the symptoms of this disease, as 
they vary according to the situation, the season of the year, and the 
constitution of the patient. They may likewise be greatly changed 
by the method of treatment, and by many other circumstances too 
tedious to mention. Sometimes the bilious symptoms predominate, 
sometimes the nervous, and at other times the putrid. Nor is it at 
all uncommon to find a succession of each of. these, or even a com- 
plication of them at the same time, in the same person. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen must be adapted to the prevailing 
symptoms. When there are any signs of inflammation, the diet 
must be slender, and the drink weak and diluting. But when any 
nervous or putrid symptoms prevail, it will be necessary to support 
the patient with food and liquors of a more generous nature, such as 
are recommended in the immediately preceding fevers. We must 
however be very cautious in the use of things of a heating quality, as 
this fever is frequently changed into a continual by an hot regimen, 
and improper medicines. 

Whatever the symptoms are, the patient ought to be kept cool, 
quiet, and clean. His apartment, if possible, should be large and 
frequently ventilated by letting in fresh air at the doors and windows. 
It ought likewise to be sprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or the 
like. His linen, bed-clothes, 8cc. should be frequently changed, and 
all his excrements immediately removed. Though these things have 
been recommended before, we think it necessary to repeat them 
here, as they arc of more importance to the sick than practitioners 
are apt to imagine.* 

MEDICINE. — In order to cure this fever, we must endeavour to 
bring it to a regular intermission. This intention may be promoted 
by bleeding, if there be any signs of inflammation; but when that is 
not the case, bleeding ought by no means to be attempted, as it will 
weaken the patient and prolong the disease. A vomit however will 
seldom be improper, and is generally of great service. Twenty or 
thirty grains of ipecacuanha will answer this purpose very well; but, 
where it can be obtained, we would rather recommend a grain or two 
of tartar emetic, with five or six grains of ipecacuanha, to be made 
into a draught, and given for a vomit. This may be repeated once 
or twice at proper intervals, if the sickness or nausea continues. 

The body ought to be kept open either by clysters or gentle laxa- 

* The ingenious Dr. Lind, cf Windsor, in his inaugural dissertation concern- 
ing the putrid remmitting fever of Bengal, has the following observation : " In-' 
dusia, loclices, ac stragula, sxpius sunt mutanda, ac aeri exponenda ; faces scr- 
desque quam primum removendaj oportet etiam ut loca quibus regii decumbent sint 
saluliria et uceto conspersa; denique ut argris cura quanta maxima prospiciatur. 
Conpertum ego habeo, medicum hxc sedulo obs^vantem, quique ea exequi potest 
multomagis jegris profuturum, quam medic um^eritlorem hisse commodis, desti- 
Uitum." 

" The patient Vshirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought frequently to be changed 
and exposed to the air, and all his excrements immediately be removed; the bed- 
chamber should be well ventilated, and frequently sprinkled with vinegar , in 
short, every attention should be paid to the patient. I can affirm, that a physi- 
cian who puts these in practice will much oftener succeed than, one who is even 
more skilful, but has not opportunity of using these mean*. 
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tives,as weak infusions of senna and manna, small doses of the leni- 
tive electuary, cream of tartar, tamarinds, stewed prunes, or the like; 
but all strong or drastic purgatives are to be carefully avoided. 

By this course the fererin a few days may generally bebroughtto 
a pretty regular or distinct intermission, in which case the Peruvian 
bark may be administered, and it will seldom fail to perfect the cure. 
It is needless here to repeat the methods of giving the bark, as we 
have already had occasion frequently to mention them. 

The most likely way to avoid this fever is to use a wholesome and, 
nourishing diet, to pay the most scrupulous attention to cleanliness, 
to keep the body warm, to take sufficient exercise, and in hot coun- 
tries to avoid damp situations, night air, evening dews, and the like. 
In countries where it is endemical, the best preventative medicine 
which we can recommend is the best Peruvian bark, which may 
either be chewed, or infused in brandy or wine, Lc. Some recom- 
mend smoaking tobacco as very beneficial in marshy countries both 
for the prevention of this and intermitting fevers. 



CHAP. XXIII.J 

OF THE YELLOW FEVER. 

JL O enter into a minute investigation of the disputed Origin 
«)f this disease, .(and whether it be imported and contagious, or Domes- 
tic and Epidemic^) under existing circumstances, would be to assume 
a province, unwarrantable as it regards the present work. 

So early as the year 1 699, we learn the existence of Yellow Feveu 
in this city. At that, and for some time subsequent it was consider- 
ed an infectious distemper, and in 1748, Dr. Lining pronounced it an 
im/iorted disease and contagious. — The most learned of the Faculty- 
agree, « That as most all fevers are generally Epidemic, it is pro- 
bable that some matter floating in the atmosphere, and applied to the 
bodies of men, ought to be considered as the remote cause of fevers: 
And these matters present in the atmosphere and thus acting upon 
men, may be considered either as contagions, (that is, effluvia 
arising directly or originally from the body of a man under a particular 
disease, and exciting the same kind of disease in the body to whom 
they are applied,) or miasmata, that is effluvia arising from other sub- 
stances than the bodies of men, producing a disease in the person 
to whom they are applied" — Hence we may infer, that this latter 
term embraces what is meant by Epidemic when applied to divers 
places, or Endemic when we speak of any one place. 

It is however evident, that the terms Epidemic and Contagious are 
so connected, as not to be capable of an entire disjunction: The ef- 
fluvia arising from other substances than the body of man, conta- 
minating the air, and producing disease in persons predisposed,—. 
what is the consequence ? By the accumulation of disease, a combi- 
nation of Causes proceeding from miasmata, combined with the ef- 
fluvia arising from the bodies of the diseased — or in other words, 
Jlribnal and Vegetable effluvia uniting — must of necessity produce a 
species of contagion or at least a variety. 

Dr. Cullen admits the probability of a variety i.n contagions. Yet 

U 
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observes, that though they have now been observed and distinguished 
for many ages, and in many different parts of the world, they have 
been always found to retain the s;mie general character, and to differ 
only in circumstances, that may be imputed to season, climate, and 
other external causes, or to the peculiar constitutions of the several 
persons effected. Me rather inclines to admit the probability, that 
in each of these species the contagion is of one S/iecific nature, which 
we apprehend consists in the union of the two effluvias already men- 
tioned. Hence, whenever it can be proved, that any disease has been 
communicated from a combination of these, we may pronounce it 
cofitagious, and vice versa. 

Then with respect to the Contagious or jYon-Contagious nature of 
the Yellow Fever, as it occurred in Charleston, we need only demand* 
has it in any known instance been communicated from one person to 
another ? The learned and experienced Dr. Ramsay of Charleston, 
in a letter to Dr. Miller of New- York, says " There is but one opini- 
on among the Physicians and inhabitants, and that is, that the dis- 
ease was neither Imported, nor Contagious. This was the unanimous 
sentiment of the Medical Society, who in pursuance of it, gave their 
opinion to the government last summer" (i. e. the summer of 1800) 
" that the rigid enforcement of the quarantine laws was by no means 
necessary On account of the Yellow Fever." The doctor concludes by- 
observing " my private opinion is, that our Yellow Fever is a local 
disease originating in the air of Charleston." Correspondent to this 
is the opinion of Dr. Tucker Harris, communicated to Dr. Currie: 
** with respect to the contagious nature of Yellow Fever, so far as it 
has occurred in this city, there is no instance, which can be cited to 
induce the smallest suspicion thereof. It appears, that not only Eu- 
ropeans and strangers from different states, who visit our city, take 
the disease and die, without communicating it to the physicians, 
nurses, or attendants, but that people from the country, strangers to 
our atmosphere, on coming to town, often sicken on their way home, 
And die in houses on the road; yet in no one instance, hath the disorder 
been transferred to any of the individuals of the family who received 
them in. This in my opinion, is an undeniable and convincing proof 
of the non-contagious nature of Yellow Fever. Indeed I strongly 
doubt whether any disease, originating from vegetable or marsh miasma, 
can be contagious, for as yet it has never been demonstrated : while, 
on the other hand I am inclined to believe, that animal, perhaps it 
would be more correct to say Human effluvia, under certain modifi- 
cations, prove the source of all such diseases as are of a contagious, 
kind; and the operation of this contagion is not, as happens in the case 
of Yellow Fever confined to the autumnal months, but will exist at 
any season. This may perhaps, serve in some measure, to discrimi- 
nate between Ejiidemic and contagious disorders," Sec. These facts 
corroborated by such high and undoubted testimonies, will establish 
what 1 have already advanced with regard to the locality of this dis- 
ease;, and proceed to give the 

Definition. — The Yellow Fever derives its appellation from the 
yellow suffusion, which commonly appears in the eyes and on 
the skin, however, as this appearance is not universal and fre- 
quently happening in many other cases, the term may not be 
strictly proper. It was during the Revolution, termed Camfi-Fevcr. 
It appears to be a fever of the Typhus kind, and by Dr. Cullen is very 
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properly called Tyfihus icterodes. The term Yellow Fever is most 
generally applied to it, and as such we presume it will continue to be 
handed down to the latest posterity. 

CAUSE. — Authors appear to be divided as to the cause of Yellow 
Fever, which may he collected from what has been alreadv said. It 
is however believed that a particular idiosyncrasy , i.e. constitution or de- 
rangement of the atmosphere, probably effected by the strong light 
and intense heat of the sun, depriving that portion nearest the earth 
of its proper quantity of vital air, leaving the Mefihitic or heavier part 
near to the surface of the earth, forms one not among the least of 
causes. The loss of a small portion of vital air renders this lower 
stratum very unfit for respiration, consequently very unwholesome; 
when this circumstance takes place, and the atmosphere seems viti- 
ated slowly and by degrees, the effect of Yellow Fever or indeed any 
other, isnot so considerable, in proportion to the suddennessand degree 
of this idiosyncrasy and vitiated state of the atmosphere so is the vio- 
lence of its appearance. Marsh miasma, as has been already observ- 
ed is productive of Epidemics, and none deny that contagious dis- 
orders are produced by the exhalations from putrifying animal and 
vegetable substances. It may also be remarked, that most climates 
experience an unhealthy and pestilential atmosphere, soon or imme- 
diately after the exhalations from the putrifying collections of vege. 
table and animal matter begin to rise, which diffusing themselves in 
the air, bring on diseases of different forces of malignity according 
to the contaminated state of the aimosphcre, in conjunction with 
other predisposing circumstances, and that these exhalations are 
principally produced by heat combined with some peculiar state of 
the atmosphere, is an opinion backed by good authority. Dr. Harris, 
lyhose opinion I have before taken the liberty to introduce, observes, 
after having objected to the generally assigned causes, " I am how- 
ever decidedly of opinion, that heat combining with some unknown 
modification of the atmosphere of our city, has, in ten out of the last 
thirteen years, given existence to this dreadful disease." 

SYMPTOMS. — There is little or no difference among authors of 
the present clay with regard to these, I have consulted eight or tea 
of the greatest celebrity, and observe an almost unique of opinion — 
Before the fever forms itself, the most usual sign of its approach is 
a sudden and universal pain of the head generally above one or bbth 
eyes, which in some remit with short intervals, causing a giddiness of 
vertigo, rather than sharp pain, attended with an unusual feebleness 
and languor of the body. Dr. Rush states among other premonitory 
symptoms, a sudden drying up, or breaking out of an old sore, fresh, 
eruptions in different parts of the body; a cessation of a chronic dis- 
ease or a conversion of a periodical into a continual disease — a 
peculiar sallowness of the complexion — a head-ach, a decay or in- 
crease of appetite, costiveness ; a diminished or increased secretion 
of urine, a hot and offensive brsath, constant sweats, and sometimes of 
a foetid nature, or a dry skin; wakefulness, or a disposition to early or 
protracted sleep, a preternaturally frequent pulse; unusual vivacity, 
or depression of spirits, fatigue or sweats from light exertions; the hands, 
when rubbed, emitting a smell like hepar (liver) of sulpiiur, and lastly 
a sense of burning in the mouth. The fever is commonly ushered in 
with alternate slight chills and heats, nausea, pains of the head, back, 
and at the pit of the stomach. These symptoms are often fol- 
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lowed, in less than 24 hours with violent retchings and vomiting of 
a green or yellow bile, the smell of which is very offensive! 

The learned Dr. Mitchell very ingeniously arranges the pathog- 
nomic, (peculiar or always attendant) symptoms of this disease into 
jthe six following particulars. 1. Avery great and sudden debility 
without any manifest cause. '2. A feverish anxiety, generally very 
grievous. 3. A short quick and difficult orthofinaic respiration, (i. e. 
the patient cannot draw his breath with ease unless in an upright pos- 
ture) after the fever is formed. 4. A contracted deep pulse; the 
artery feels tense, but the pulse is compressible, to which succeeds 
a depressed, or soft and low puhe, after the state of the disease, or 
after the yellow effusion appears. 5. A pain of the scorbiculus cordis, 
(pit of the stomach) cither much complained of or to be felt on 
squeezing that part; and more or less severe according to the severity 
of the disease. 6. A yellowness in the eyes, or all over the body 
at the height of the disease; unless prevented by colliquative or critical 
discharges, to which may be added, a violent and unusual kind of pain 
of the head, unless it is drowned as it were in the more grievous 
complaint about the firacordia, (the vitals or particularly the heart.) 
The three latter are symptoms most peculiar to this fever. At other 
times the patient is attacked with very great anxiety, sickness and 
pain of the stomach, attended with an excessive convulsive vomiting, 
which no medicine seems likely to relieve — After the first day the 
surface of the body is generally either cold, or dry and parched, the 
head-ach and stupor often ending in a delirium which proves sud- 
denly fatal in many cases. It is to be observed that the vomiting 
sometimes occurs as early as the first or second day, but more com- 
monly on the third, when it brings on hickup, inflammation of the 
stomach and viscera, with a large discharge by vomit of a black atra- 
bilious matter, (antiently denominated black choler) like coffee 
gTOunds, mixed with a bloody lymph, or coagulated blood. The atra- 
bilious humour is often highly acrid; sometimes viscid, in which lat- 
ter case it is difficultly ejected, and hence by its great acrimony it 
renders this symptom violent and often fatal. 

We have been thus prolix in describing the symptoms, because we 
think much depends thereon, and indeed much more might be said 
did we not presume, a due attention to these, would discover to 
any careful observer the premonitory as well as concomitant advances 
thereof — with regard to Prognostics, we decline advancing any ob- 
servations, and proceed to the 

REGI MEN — It may not be amiss to describe under this particular, 
what are considered as preventatives of fever, — these are severally- 
pointed out by that eminent physician, Dr. Rush. He advises first, 
where it is practicable, the flight of persons exposed to its attack, 
but where this is impracticable, safety should be sought for in such 
means as reduce the preternatural tone and fulness induced %\ the 
blood vessels by the stimulus of the miasmata and the suppression of 
customary secretions. These are, 1. A diet accommodated to the 
greater or less exposure of the body to the action of the miasmatu and 
to the greater or less degree of labour cr exercise, which are taken. 
In cases of great exposure to an infected atmosphere, with but little 
exercise, the diet should be simple in its quality and small in its 
quantity. Fresh meats and wines should be avoided. A little salted 
jneat and Cayenne pepper with vegetables, prevent an undue languor 
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of the stomach, from the want of its usual cordial aliments. But 
where a great deal of exercise is taken, broths, a little wine or malt 
liquors may be used with the fruits and garden vegetables of the sea- 
son with safety and advantage. The change from a full to a low diet 
should be made gradually. When made suddenly it predisposes to 
an attack of the disease. 

2. Laxative medicines — 3. A plentiful perspiration kept up by- 
means of warm clothing and bed-clothes. The excretion which takes 
place by the pores is of the first necessity ; as is a particulur attention 
to clean linen or flannel ; and 4. Blood-letting. All these depleting 
remedies, whether used separately or together, induce such an arti- 
ficial debility in the system, as disposes it to vibrate more readily un- 
der the impression of the miasmata. 

A second class of preventives, are such as obviate the internal action 
of miasmata, by exciting a general or partial determination to the 
external surface of the body. These are— 1. The warm bath; it 
•serves the treble purposes of keeping the skin clean, the pores open, 
and of defending what are called the vital organs from disease, by in- 
viting its remote cause to the external surface of the body. This 
cannot be too highly recommended. 2. The cold bath. 3. Washing 
the body morning and evening with salt water. 4. Anointing the 
body with oil or fresh butter. 5. Issues, setons, and blisters. 

A third class of preventives are such as excite a general action, 
more powerful than that which the miasmata are disposed to create 
in the system, or an action of a contrary nature. These are — 
1 .Onions and garlick. The liberal use of these condiments in food hath 
exempted all those who used them in 1793, from yellow fever. 2. Ca- 
lomel taken in such small doses as gently to affect the gums. Several 
other controverted or at least doubtful particulars are enumerated, 
which we pass over in order to point out the necessity of avoiding all its 
exciting causes. These are — 1. Heat and cold: While the former 
has excited the yellow fever in thousands, the latter has excited it in 
ten thousands. It is not in middle latitudes only, that cold awakens 
this disease in the body. 2. The early morning and evening air, even 
in warm weather. 3. Fatigue from amusements; such as fishing, gun- 
ning, dancing, and from unusual labour or exercise. 4. Intemper- 
ance in eating and drinking. 5. Partaking of new aliments and drinks. 
6. Violent emotions or passions of the mind. 7. The entire cessation 
of moderate labour. 8. The continuance of hard labour. These are 
the principal means of prevention which have been enumerated as 
necessary. The Regimen to be observed after an attack, consists in the 
following-: The patient should abstain from animal food; the diet should 
consist of gruel, panado, sago, chicken-broth, and other spoon-meats; 
he should use cool diluting drinks, such as barley-water, toast and 
water, lemonade, apple-tea, tamarind-water, hop-tea, and also small 
quantities of ripe fruits, which tend to keep the bowels soluble. The 
chamber of the sick should be spacious and airy, and frequently ven- 
tilated through <the day: vinegar, sprinkled on hot bricks, should be 
introduced into the apartment frequently, and impregnated with aro- 
matic herbs repeatedly sprinkled over the floor, bed-clothes, &c. The 
passions of the mind ought also to be regularly attended to, and the 
excrements should not be suffered to remain a moment in the apart- 
ment. These circumstances are of infinite importance^ as well to 
the sick, as to those wh,o frequent them* 
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MEDICINE — Here a particular necessity compels us to be mi- 
nute in our observations. — This publication was originally, and i« now 
intended, as an assistant and guide to Families, and to such as arc 
out of the reach of Physicians. Happily for mankind, where this 
disease prevails, there arc generally a sufficient number of eminent 
physicians. Need we observe the importance of an early application 
:o an honest and skilful practitioner? — Where however this highly 
prudent plan is neglected, or impracticable, we would recommend 
the following mode of treatment. In this fever the first indication is 
to subdue ii by the most speedy means in our power. The second ir. 
to prevent the putrescent state that follows so rapidly after the febrile 
stage, or to oppose its progress when begun, and at the same time to 
support the strength of the patient. The first intention is best ac- 
complished by bleeding and purgatives; bleeding is best performed 
within the first tWtenty-four hours from an attack, or at most within 
thirty-six. Some practitioners have pointed out the exact quantity of 
blood to be drawn, but as an implicit attention to that rule may subject 
us to error, we decline the insertion. In general, when the use of the 
lancet is indicated, one or more bleedings may be admitted, with a 
view to alleviate the violent pains of the head, eyes, Sec. provided it be 
performed within the time prescribed. In order to moderate the vio- 
lent determination to the head, the feet should be bathed in warm 
■water, and an opening clyster administered immediately. As obsti- 
nate costiveness generally prevails, and the stomach is seldom long 
capable to retain the common purgatives, we ought to improve the 
time to advantage. It may be here observed that if perspiration can 
be promoted soon after the attack, it may be a means to subdue the 
fever: with this view, if there be no inclination to vomit, and the 
skin is dry and parched, the following may be administered to advan- 
tage, during the first twenty-four hours. Take antimonial ponder, 
and calomel, of each one scruple, syrup enough to make a mass, of 
"u hich eight pills may be made. Four of these may be taken imme- 
diately, and two more repeated every second or third hour after, till 
they either procure a due discharge, or free perspiration. Should 
however the first dose occasion a retching or vomiting, we should 
immediately desist and resort to the other means hereafter laid down. 
If the prescription operates plentifully by sweat and stool, the patient 
will in all probability recover, as by this means the fever is often pre- 
vented from forming itself. Should the stomach not retain the fore- 
going, forty grains of jalap and twenty of calomel, or twenty of calo- 
mel with the like quantity of Crabs-eyes or magnesia, may be rnbbed 
together, and divided into ten powders; one of these may be given 
every two hours, in a little cold tea, or they may be formed into ten 
pills, one of which to be taken at the same periods, and continued 
during the whole of the febrile stage, or until the gums are affected. 
When this fortunate circumstance takes place, the medicine must be 
suspended, and nourishment with a little wine given. 2. As bark in 
substance will rarely remain '>n the stomach, decoctions are to be pre- 
ferred, and as in this stage it is necessary to exert every effort to re- 
sist a tendenc; to putrefaction, four table-spoonsful of the decoction of 
bark maybe given every two hours. If the stomach should reject it, 
or whether it docs or not, we ought not to neglect repeated clysters 
of it, acidulated with vinegar or lime juice, at least every two hours,, 
mor would it be amiss to rub the body with vinegar or Ujne-juu 
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often as practicable. Some have recommended olive or sweet oil for 
this purpose also. Sometimes the strained juice of wood sorrel given 
internally and by way of clyster, has been attended with good effects 
in restraining the putrid tendency, and in one instance has been 
known to check the black vomit. Hops, being possessed of great 
antiseptic properties, an infusion of them may be taken in moderate 
draughts, at proper intervals. In case of vomiting, a blister applied 
to the epigastric legion, particularly the pit of the stomach, is almost 
alone to be relied on. In this fever, an inflammation ol the stomach 
and viscera are almost always present, and the tendency to putrescence 
is so great, as to exclude the remedies usually applied in other cases 
attended with vomiting. Here it is essentially and absolutely neces- 
sary to avoid all heating medicine. Wherefore, if the gums are not 
already affected, frictions of strong mercurial ointment, particularly 
©ver the hypochondriac and epigastric regions, may be used; and if by 
this means the gums can be affected, a cure may be looked for. 

From what has been said we may collect, that the general plan of 
treatment for this Hydra-disease, consists of such remedies, as tend, 
to subdue the inflammatory diathesis already pointed out. — Bleeding, 
warm bathing, and purgatives, appear to be the most approved, to 
which may be added blistering and the mercurial friction. Among 
the purgatives, calomel appears to claim the preference, and when 
timely and prudently administered, seldom fails to prove successful. 
Hence wc are again induced, earnestly to advise timely application to 
a Professional Character. 

We shall now conclude with some remarks on the treatment of 
convalescents. They should avoid every thing which may tend to 
bring on a relapse; among these may be reckoned a too early expo- 
sure to improper exercise, food, and drink. They should eat but lit- 
tle at a time, and that little should be easy of digestion. Their exer- 
cise should be gentle, and introduction to the air gradual: morning* 
and night air should be avoided at all events. If wine had been used, 
in the fever, it must be now used more sparingly. Bark in substances 
or decoction, should be continued in moderate closes, until the debili- 
tated system is invigorated, the digestive faculty repaired and 
Strengthened, and the patient returns to his usual mode of living. 
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HIS disease, which originally came from Arabia, is now 
become so general, that very few escape it at one time of life or ano- 
ther. It is a most contagious malady; and has for many years proved 
the scourge of Europe. 

The small-pox generally appears towards the spring. They are 
very frequent in summer, less so in autumn, and least of all in win- 
ter. Children are most liable to this disease; and those whose food is 
unwholesome, who want proper exercise, and abound with gross hu- 
mours, run the greatest hazard from it. 

The disease is distinguished into the distinct and confluent kind; 
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the latter of which is always attended with danger. There arrs 
likewise other distinctions of the small-pox: as the crystalline, the 
bloody, Sec. 

CAUSES. — The small-pox is commonly caught by infection... 
Since the disease was first brought into Europe, the infection has ne- 
ver been wholly extinguished, nor have any proper methods, as far as 
I know, been taken for that pijrpose; so that now it has become in a, 
manner constitutional. Children who have over-heated themselves 
by running, wrestling, &c. or adults after a debauch, are most apt to 
be seized with the small-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease is so generally known, that a minute 
description of it is unnecessary. Children commonly look a little 
dull, seem listless and drowsy for a few days before the more violent 
symptoms of the small-pox appear. They are likewise more inclin- 
ed to drink than usual, have little appetite for solid food, complain 
of weariness, and, upon taking exercise, arc apt to sweat. These 
are succeeded by slight fits of cold and heat in turns, which as the 
time of the eruption approaches, become more violent, and are ac- 
companied with pains of the head and loins, vomiting, Sec. The 
pulse is quick, with a great heat of the skin, and restlessness. When 
the patient drops asleep, he -wakes in a kind of horror, with a sud- 
den start, which is a very common symptom of the approaching erup- 
tion; as are also convulsion-fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of sickening, the 
small-pox generally begin to appear; sometimes indeed they appear 
sooner, but that is no favourable symptom. At first they very nearly 
resemble flea-bites, and are soonest discovered on the face, arms, 
and breast. 

The most favourable symptoms are a slow eruption, and an abate- 
ment of the fever as soon as the pustules appear. In a mild distinct 
kind of small-pox, pustules seldom appear before the fourth day 
from the time of sickeninp;, and they generally keep coming out 
gracing |j for several days after. Pustules which are distinct, with a 
florid red basis, and which fill with thick purulent matter, first of a 
whitish, and afterwards a yellowish colour, are the best. 

A livid brown colour of the pustules is an unfavourable symptom; 
as also when they are small and flat, with black specks in the middle. 
Pustules Which contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A great 
number of pox on the face is always attended with danger. It is like- 
wise a very bad sign when they run into one another, 

It is a most unfavourable symptom when petechiae, or purple, brown, 
or black spots are interspersed among the pustules. These are signs 
of a putrid dissolution of the blood, and shew the danger to be very 
great. Bloody stools or urine, with a swelled belly, are bad symp- 
toms; as is also a continual strangury. Pale urine and a violent 
throbbing of the arteries of the neck are signs of an approaching de- 
lirium, or of convulsion-fits. When the face does not swell, or falls 
before the pox come to maturity, it is very unfavourable. If the face 
begins to fall about the 11th or 12th day, and at the same time the 
hands and feet begin to fwell, the patient generally does well; but 
when these do not succeed to each other, there is reason to appre- 
hend danger. When the tongue is covered with a brown crust, it is 
an unfavourable symptom. Cold shivering fits coming on at the 
height of the disease are likewise unfavourable. Grinding of the 
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teeth, whenit proceeds from an affection of the nervous system, is a bad 
sign; but sometimes itisoccasioned by worms, or a disordered stomach. 

REPIMEN. — When the first symptoms of the small-pox appear, 
people arc ready to be alarmed, and often fly to the use of medicine, 
to the great danger of the patient's life. I have known children, to 
appease the anxiety of their parents, bled, blistered, and purged, 
during the fever which preceded the eruption of the small-pox, to 
fiuch a degree that Nature was not only disturbed in her operation, 
but rendered unable to support the pustules after they were out; so 
that the patient, exhausted by mere evacuations, sunk under the disease. 

When convulsions appear, they give a dreadful alarm. Imme- 
diately some nostrum is applied, as if this were a primary disease; 
whereas it is only a symptom, and for from being an unfavourable one, 
of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally go off before the 
actual appearance of the small-pox, it is attributed to the medicine, 
which by this means acquires a reputation without any merit.* 

All that is, generally speaking, necessary during the eruptive fe- 
ver, is to keep the patient cool and easy, allowing him to drink free- 
ly of some weak diluting liquors; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear' 
whey, gruels, &c. He should not be confined to bed, but should sit 
up as much as he is able, and should have his feet and legs frequently 
bathed in lukewarm water. His food ought to be very light; and he 
should be as little disturbed with company as possible. 

Much mischief is done at this period by confining the patient too 
soon to his bed, and plying him with warm cordials or sudorific medi- 
cines. Every thing that heats and inflames the blood increases tha 
fever, and pushes out the pustules prematurely. This has number- 
less iil-effects. It not only increases the number of pustules, but 
likewise tends to make them run into one another; and when they 
have been pushed out with too great a violence, they generally fall in 
before they come to maturity* 

The good women, as soon as they see the small -pox begin to ap- 
pear, commonly ply their tender charge with cordials, saffron, and 
marigold-teas, wine, punch, and even brandy itself. All these are 
given with a view, as they term it, to throw out the eruption from the: 
heart. This, like most other popular mistakes, is the abuse of a very 
just observation, that token there is a moisture on the &fci?i> the pox rise 
better, and the fiatient is easier, than when it continues dry and fiarched. 
But that is no reason for forcing the patient into a sweat. Sweating 
never relieves unless where it comes spontaneously, oris the effect of 
drinking weak xhiuting liquors. 

Children are often so peevish, that they will not lie a-bed without 
a nurse constantly by them. Indulging them in this, we have reason 
to believe, has many bad effects both upon the nurse and child. — 
Even the natural heat of the nurse cannot fail to augment the fever 
of the child; but if she also proves feverish, which is often the case, 
the danger must be encreased.f 

* Convulsion fits are no doubt very alarming-, but their effects are often salu- 
tary. They seem to be one of the means made use of by Nature for breaking 
the force of a fever. I have always observed the fever abated, and sometimes 
quite removed, afterone or more convulsion-titi. This readily accounts for con- 
vulsions being a favourable symptom in the fever which precedes the eruption of 
the small-pox, as every thing that mitigates this fever lessens the eruption. 

t I have kown a nurse, who had the small-pox before, so infected by lying 
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Laying several children who have the small-pox in the same bed 
has many ill consequences. They ought if possible never to be in 
the same chamber, as the perspiration, the heat, the smell, Sec. all 
tend to augment the fever, and to heighten the disease. It is com- 
mon among the poor to see two or three children lying in the same 
bed, with such a load of pustules that even their skins stick together. 
One can hardly view a scene of this kind without being sickened by 
the sight, But how must the effluvia affect the poor patients, many 
of whom perish by this usage.* 

A very dirty custom prevails among the lower class of people, of 
allowing children in the small-pox to keep on the same linen during 
the whole period of that loathsome disease. This is done lest they 
should catch cold; but it has many ill consequences. The linen be- 
comes hard by the moisture which it absorbes, and frets the tender 
skin. It likewise occasions a bad smell, which is very pernicious 
both to the patient and those about him; besides, the filth and sordes 
which adhere to the linen, being absorbed, or taken up again into the 
body, greatly augment the disease. 

A patient should not be suffered to be dirty in an internal disease, 
farless in the small-pox. Cutaneous disorders are often occasioned 
by nastiness alone, and arc always increased by it. Were the pa- 
tient's linen to be changed every day, it would greatly refresh him.... 
Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thoroughly dry. It ought 
likewise to be put on when the patient is most cool. 

So strong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, notwithstanding 
all that has been said against the hot regimen in the small-pox, that 
numbers still fall a sacrifice to that error. I have seen poor women 
travelling in the depth of winter, and carrying their children along 
with them in the small pox, and have frequently observed others beg- 
ging by the way side with infants in their arms covered with the pus- 
tules; yet I could never learn that one of these children died by this 
sort of treatment. This is certainly a sufficient proof of the safety, 
at least, of exposing patients in the small-pox to the open air. There 
can be no reason however for exposing them to public view. It is 
now very common in the environs of great towns to meet patients in 
the small-pox on the public walks. This practice, however well it 
may suit the purposes of boasting inoculators, is dangerous to the 
citizens, and contrary to the laws of humanity and sound policy. 

The food in this disease ought to be very light, and of a cooling 
nature, as panado, or bread boiled with equal quantities of milk and 



constantly a-bed with a child in a bad kind of small-pox, that she had not only a 
great number of pustules which broke out all over her body, but afterwards a ma- 
lignant fever which terminated in a number of imposthumes or boils, and from 
which she narrowly escaped with her life. We mention this to put others upon 
their guard against the danger of this virulent infection. 

* This observation is likewise applicable to hospitals, work-houses, &c. where 
numbers of children happen to have the small-pox at the same time. I have 
seen above forty children cooped up in one apartment all the while they had this 
disease, without any of them being admitted to breathe the fresh air. No one 
can be at a loss to see the impropriety of such conduct. It ought to be a rule not 
only in hospirals for the small-pox, but likewise for other diseases, that no patient 
should be within sight or hearing of anether. This is a matter to which tr o little 
regard is paid. In most hospitals and infirmaries, the sick, the dying, and the 
dead, are often to be seen in the same apartment. 
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water, good apples roasted or boiled with milk, and sweetened with. 
a little sugar and such like. 

The drink may be equal parts of milk and water, clear sweet whey, 
barley-water, or thin gruel, 8tc. After the pox are full, butter-milk, 
being of an opening and cleansing nature, is a very proper drink. 

MEDICINE. — This disease is generally divided into four different 
periods, viz. the fever which precedes the eruption, the eruption it- 
self, the suppuration or maturation of the pustules, and the seconda- 
ry fever. 

It has already been observed, that little more is necessary during 
the primary fever than to keep the patient cool and quiet, allowing 
him to drink diluting liquors, and ' bathing his feet frequently in 
"Warm water. Though this be generally the safest course that can be 
taken with infants, yet adults, of a strong constitution and plethoric 
habit, sometimes require bleeding. When a full pulse, a dry skin, 
and other symptoms of inflammation renders this operation necessa- 
ry, it ought to be performed; but, unless these symptoms are urgent, 
it is safer to let it alone; if the body is bound, emollient clysters may 
be thrown in. 

If there is a great nausea or inclination to vomit, weak camomile 
tea or lukewarm water may be drank, in order to cleanse the sto- 
mach. At the beginning of a fever, Nature generally attempts a dis- 
charge, either upwards or downwards, which if promoted by gentle 
means, would tend greatly to abate the violence of the disease. 

Though every method is to be taken during the primary fever, by 
a cool regimen, &c. to prevent too great an eruption; yet after the 
pustules have made their appearance, our business is to promote the 
suppuration, by diluting drink, light food, and if Nature seems to 
flag, by generous cordials. When a low creeping pulse, faintish- 
ness, and great loss of strength, render cordials necessary, we would 
recommend good wine, which may be made into negus, with an equal 
quantity of water, and sharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly 
of currants, or the like. Wine-whey sharpened as above, is like- 
wise a proper drink in this case; great care however must be taken 
not to over-heat the patient by any of these things. This, instead 
of promoting, would retard the eruption.. 

The rising of the small-pox is often prevented by the violence of 
the fever; in this case the cool regimen is strictly to be observed. 
The patient's chamber must not only be kept cool, but he ought 
likewise frequently to be taken out of the bed, and to be lightly co- 
vered with clothes while in it. 

Excessive restlessness often prevents the rising and filling of the 
small-pox. When this happens, gentle opiates are necessary. These 
however ought always to be administered with a sparing hand. To 
an infant, a tea-spoonful of the syrup of poppies may be given every 
five or six hours till it has the desired effect. An adult will require 
a table-spoonful in order to answer the same purpose. 

If the patient be troubled with a strangury, or suppression of urine 
which often happens in the small-pox, he should be frequently taken 
out of bed, and, if he be able, should walk across the room with, 
his feet bare. When he cannot do this, he may frequently set on 
his knees in bed, and should endeavour to pass his urine as often as 
he can. When these do not succeed, a tea-spoonful of the sweet 
spirits of nitre may be occasicnly mixed with his dunk. Nothing 
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more certainly relieves the patient, or is more beneficial in the small- 
pox, than a plentiful discharge of urine. 

If the mouth he foul, and the tongue dry and chapped, it ought 
frequently to be washed, and the throat gargled with water and 
honey, sharpened with a little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the rising of the small-pox, it frequently happens that the 
patient is eight or ten days without a stool. This not only tends to 
heat and inflame the blood, but the fxces, by lodging so long in the body, 
become asrid, and even putrid; from whence bad consequences must 
ensue. It will therefore be proper, when the body is bound, to throw 
an emollient clyster every second or third day through the whole 
course of the disease. Tins will greatly cool and relieve the patient. 

When petechia, or purple, black, or livid spots appear among the 
small-pox, the Peruvian bark must immediately be administered in 
as large doses as the patient's stomach can bear. For a child, two 
drachms of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces of com- 
mon water, one ounce of simple cinnamon Avater, and two ounces of 
the syrup of orange or lemon. This may be sharpened with the 
spirits of vitriol, and a table-spoonful of it given every hour. If it 
be given to an adult in the same form, he may take at least three or 
four spoonsful every hoar. This medicine ought not to be trifled 
with, but must be administered as frequently as the stomach can hear 
it; in which case it will often produce very happy effects. I have 
frequently seen the petechia disappear, and the small-pox, which 
had a very threatening aspect, rise and fill with laudable matter, by 
the use of the bark and acids. 

The patient's drink ought likewise in this case to be generous, as 
wine or strong negus acidulated with spirits of vitriol, vinegar, the 
juice of lemon, jelly of currants, or such like. His food must con- 
sist of apples, roasted or boiled, preserved cherries, plums, and 
other fruits of an acid nature. 

The bark and acids are not only necessary wher the pretechiac or 
putrid symptoms appear, but likewise in the lymphatic or crystal- 
line small-pox, where the matter is thin, and duly prepared. The 
Peruvian bark seems to possess a singular power of assisting Nature 
in preparing laudable pus; or what is called good matter; consequent- 
ly it must be beneficial both in this and other diseases, where the crisis 
depends on a suppuration. I have often observed where the small- 
pox were flat, and the matter contained in them quite clear and trans- 
parent, and where at first they had the appearance of running into one 
another, that the Peruvian bark, acidulated as above, changed the 
colour and consistence of the matter, and produced the most hap- 
py effects. 

When the eruption subsides suddenly, or, as the good women 
terms it, when the small-pox strike- z>z, before they have arrived at 
muturity, the danger is very great. In this case blistering-plasters 
must) be immediately applied to the wrists and ancles, and the patient's 
spirits supported with cordials. 

Sometimes bleeding has a surprizing effect in raising the pustules 
after they have subsided; but it requires skill to know when this is 
proper, or to what length the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplasms 
however may be applied to the feet and hands, as they tend to pro- 
mote the swelling of these parts, and by that means to draw the hu- 
mours towards the extremities. 
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The most dangerous period of this disease is what we call the se- 
condary fever. This generally comes on when the small-pox begin 
to blacken, or turn on the face; and most of those who die of the 
snudl-pox are carried off by this fever. 

Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the small-pox, to relieve 
the patient by loose stools. Her endeavours this way are by no 
means to be counteracted, but promoted, and the patient at the same 
time supported by food and drink of a nourishing and cordial nature. 

If at the approach of the seconday fever, the pulse be very quick, 
hard, and strong, the heat intense, and the breathing laborious, with 
other symptoms of an inflammation of the breast, the patient must 
immediately be bled. The quantity of blood to be let must be regulated 
by the patient's strength, age, and the urgency of the symptoms. 

But in the secondary fever, if the patient be faintish, the pustules 
become suddenly pale, and if there be great coldness of the extremi- 
ties, blistering-plasters must be applied, and the patient must be sup- 
ported with generous cordials. Wine and even spirits have some- 
times been given in such cases with amazing success. 

As the secondary fever is in great measure, if not wholly, owing 
to the absorption of the matter, it would seem highly consonant to 
reason, that the pustules, as soon as they come to maturity, should 
be opened. This is every day practised in other phlegmons which 
tend to suppuration; and there seems to be no cause why it should 
be less proper here. On the contrary, we have reason to believe that 
by this the secondary fever might always be lessened, and often 
wholly prevented. 

The pustules should be opened when they begin to turn of a yellow 
colour. Very little art is necessary for this operation. They may 
either be opened with a lancet or a needle, and the matter absorbed 
by a little dry lint. As the pustules are generally first ripe on the 
face it will be proper to'begin with opening these, and the others in 
course as they become ripe. The pustules generally fill again, a se- 
cond or even a third time; for which cause the operation must be re- 
peated, or rather continued as long as there is any considerable 
appearance of matter in the pustules. 

We have reason to believe that this operation, rational as it is, has 
been neglected from a piece of mistaken tenderness in parents. They 
believe that it must give great pain to the poor child; and therefore 
would rather see it die than have it thus tortured. This notion how- 
ever is entirely without foundation. I have frequently opened the 
pustules when the patient did not see me, without his being in the 
least sensible of it; but suppose it were attended with a little pain, 
that is nothing in comparison to the advantages which arise from it. 

Opening the pustules not only prevents the resorption of the matter 
into the blood, but likewise takes off' the tension of the skin and by 
that means greatly relieves the patient. It likewise lends to prevent 
the pitting, which is a matter of no small importance. Acrid matter 
by lodging long in the pustules, cannot fail to corrode the tender skin; 
by which many a handsome face becomes so deformed as hardly to 
bear a resemblance to the human figure*. 

* Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only necessary when 
♦he patient has a great load of sma)!-pox, or when the matter which they con- 
v .. a thin and acrid a nsttme, that tliere is reason to apprehend bad con- 
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It is generally necessary, after the small-pox are gone off, to purge 
the patient. If however the body lias been open through the whole 
course of the disease, or if butter-milk and other things of an open- 
ing nature have been drank freely after the height of the small-pox, 
purging becomes less necessary; but it ought never wholly to be ne- 
glected. 

For very young children, an infusion of senna and prunes, with a 
little rhubarb, may be sweetened with coarse sugar, and given in 
small quantities till it operates. Those who are farther advanced must 
take medicines of a sharper nature. For example, a child of five or 
six years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb in pow- 
der over-night, and the same quantity of jalap in powder next morn- 
ing. This may be wrought off with fresh broth or water-giuel, and 
may be repeated three or four times, five or six days intervening be- 
tween each dose. For children further advanced, and adults, the 
dose must be increased in proportion to the age and constitution.* 

When imposthumes happen after the small-pox, which is not sel- 
dom the case, they must be brought to suppuration as soon as possi- 
ble, by means of ripening poultices; and when they have been open- 
ed, or have broke of their own accord, the patient must be purged.. 
The Peruvian bark and a milk diet will likewise be useful in this case. 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other symptoms of a 
consumption, succeed to the small-pox, the patient must be sent to a 
place where the air is good, and put upon a course of asses' milk, with 
such exercise as he can bear. For further directions in this case, see 
the article Consumfitions. 

Of Inoculation. 

Though no disease, after it is formed, baffles the power of medi- 
cine more effectually than the small-pox, yet more may be done be- 
fore-hand to render this disease favourable than any one we know, as 
almost all the danger from it may be prevented by inoculation. This 
salutary invention has been known in Europe above half a century; but, 
like most other useful discoveries, it has till of late made but slow pro- 
gress. It must however be acknowledged, to the honour of this 
country, that inoculation has met with a more favourable reception 
here, than among any of our neighbours. It is still however far 
from being general, which we have reason to fear will be the case, as 
long as the practice continues in the hands of the faculty. 

No discovery can be of general utility, while the practice of it is 
kept in the hands of a few. Had the inocuation of the small-pox been 
introduced as a fashion, and not as a medical discovery, or had it been 
practised by the same kind of operators here, as it is in those coun- 
tries from whence we learned it, it had long ago been universal. The 
fears, the jealousies, the prejudices, and the opposite interests of the 
faculty, are, and ever will be, the most effectual obstacles to the pro- 
gress of any salutary discovery. Hence it is that the practice of ino- 
culation never became in any measure general, even in England, till 

sequences from its being too quickly resorbed, or taken up again into the ma» 
of circulating humours. 

* I have of late been accustomed, after the small-pox, to give one, two, three, 
four, or five grains of calomel, according to the age of the patient, over night, to 
work it off next morning with a suitaBle dose of jalap. Or the jalap and catogjj'l 
may be mixed together, and given in the morning. 
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taken up by men not bred to physic. These have not only rendered 
the practice more extensive, but likewise more safe, and by acting 
under less restraint than the regular practitioners, have taught them 
that the patient's greatest danger arose, not from the want of care, 
but from the excess of it. 

They know very little of the matter, who impute the success of, 
modern inoculators to any superior skill, either in preparing the pa- 
tient or communicating the disease. Some of them indeed, from a 
sordid desire of engrossing the whole practice to themselves, pretend 
to have extraordinary secrets or nostrums for preparing persons for . 
inoculation, which never fail of success. But this is only a pretence 
calculated to blind the ignorant and inattentive. Common sense and 
prudence alone are sufficient both in the choice of the subject and 
management of the operation. Whoever is possessed of these may 
perform this office for his children whenever he finds it convenient, 
provided they be in a good state of health. > 

This sentiment is not the result of theory, but of observation. 
Though few physicians have had more opportunities of trying inocula- 
tion in all its different forms, so little appears to me to depend on those 
generally reckoned important circumstances, of preparing the body, 
communicating the infection by this or the other method, &c. that 
for several years past I have persuaded the parents or nurses to per- 
form the whole themselves, and have found that method followed with 
equal success, while it is free from any inconveniences that attend 
the other.* 

The small-pox may be communicated in a great variety of ways with 
nearly the same degree of safety and success. In Tuikey, from whence 
we learned the practice, the women communicate the disease to chil- 
dren, by opening a bit of the skin with a needle, and putting into the 
wound a little matter taken from a ripe pustule. On the coast of Bar- 
bary they pass a thread wet with the matter through the skin between 
the thumb and fore-finger; and in some 01 the states of Barbary., 
inoculation is performed by rubbing in the variolous matter between* 
the thumb and fore-finger, or on other parts of the body. The prac- 
tice of communicating the small-pox, by rubbing the variolous mat- 
ter upon the skin, has been long known in many parts of Asia and 
Europe as well as in Barbary, and has generally gone by the name of 
buying the small-fiox. 

The present method of inoculating in Britain is to make two or 

* A critical situation, too often to be met with, first put me upon trying this 
method A gentleman who had lost all his children except one son by the natu- 
ral small-pox, was determined to have him inoculated. He told me his intention, 
and desired I would persuade the mother and grandmother, &c. of its propriety. 
But that was impossible. They were not to be persuaded, and either could not 
get the better of their fears, or were determined against conviction. It was al- 
ways a point with me not to perform the operation without the consent of the par- 
ties concerned. I therefore advised the father, after giving his son a dose or two 
of rhubarb, to go to a patient who had the small-pox of a good kind, to open two 
or three of the pustules, taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as soon as 
he came home to take his son apart, and give his arm a slight, scratch with a pin, 
afterwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and take no farther notice of it. 
All this he punctually performed : and at the usual period the small-pox made 
their appearance, which were of an exceeding good kind, and .so mild as not to 
confine the boy an hour to his bed. None of the other relations knew but &S 
disease had come in the natural way, till the bpy was weU, 
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three slanting incisions in the arm, so superficial as not to p 
quite through the skin, with a lancet wet with fresh matter taken from 
a ripe pustule; afterwards the wounds are closed up, and left without 
any dressing. Some make use of a lancet covered with dry matter; 
but this is less certain, and ought never to he used unless where fresh 
matter cannot be obtained: when this is the case, the matter ought 
to be moistened by holding the lancet for some time in the steam of 
■warm water.* 

Indeed if fresh matter be applied long enough to the skin, there is 
no occasion for any wound at all. Let a bit of thread, about hall an 
inch long, wet with the matter, be immediately applied to the arm, 
midway between the shoulder and the elbow, and covered with a piece 
of the common sticking plaster, and kept on for eight or ten days. 
This will seldom fail tocommunicate thediscase. We mention this me- 
thod, because many people are afraid of a wound; and doubtless the 
more easily the operation can be performed, it has the greater chance 
to become general. Some people imagine, that the discharge from 
a wound lessens the eruption; but there is no great stress to be laid 
upon this notion; besides, deep wounds often ulcerate, and become 
troublesome. 

We do not find that inoculation is at all considered as a medical 
operation in those countries from whence we learned it. In Turkey 
it is performed by the women, and in the East- Indies by the Brach- 
mins or priests. In this country the custom is still in its infancy; we 
make no doubt, however, but it will soon become so familiar, that 
parents will think no more of inoculating their children, than at pre- 
sent they do of giving them a purge. 

No set of men have it so much in their power to render the prac- 
tice of inoculation general as the clergy, the greatest opposition to it 
still arising from some scruples of conscience, which they alone can 
remove. 1 would recommend it to them not only to endeavour to re- 
move the religious objections which weak minds may have to this' 
salutary practice, but to enjoin it as a duty, and to point out the dan- 
ger of neglecting to make use of a mean which Providence has put 
into our pow.r, for saving the lives of our offspring. Surely such pa- 
rents as wilfully neglect the means of saving their children's lives, 
are as guilty as those who put them to death. I wish this matter 
were duly weighed. No one is more ready to make allowance for 
human weakness and religious prejudices; yet I cannot help recom- 
mending it, in the warmest manner, to parents, to consider how great 
an injury they do their children, by neglecting to give them this dis- 
ease in the early period of life. 

The numerous advantages arising from the inoculation of the small- 
pox have been pretty fully pointed out by the learned Dr. M'Kinzic, 
in his History of Health. f To those mentioned by the Doctor we 

* Mr. Troncpin communicates this disease by a little bit of thread dipt in the 
matter, which he covers with a small blistering-plaster. This method may no 
doubr. be used with advantage in those cases where the patient is very much alarm- 
ed at the sight of any cutting instrument. 

j " Many and great," says this humane author, " are the dangers attending 
the natural infection, from all which the inoculation is quite secure. The natural 
infec;ion may invade weak or distempered bodies, by no means disposed tor its 
■kindly reception. It may attack them at a season of the year either violently hot 
or intensely cold. It may be commuiysated from a sort of small-pox ircpregnaied 
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shall only add, that such as have not had the small-pcx in the eacly 
period of life are not only rendered unhappy, but likewise in a great 
measure unfit for sustaining many of the most useful and important, 
offices. Few people would cluise even to hire a servant who had not 
had the small-pox, far Jess to purchase a slave, who had the chance 
of dying of this disease. How could a physician or a surgeon, who 
had never had the small-pox himself, attend ethers under that malady? 
How deplorable is the situation of females, who arrive at mature ago 
without having had the small-pox! A woman with child seldom sur- 
vives this disease: and if an infant happens to be seized with the small- 
pox upon the mother's breast, who has not had the disease herself, the 
scene must be distressing! If she continue to suckle the child, it is at 
the peril of her own life; and if she wean it, in all probability it will 
perish. How often is the affectionate mother forced to leave her house, 
and abandon her children, at the very time whui her care is most ne- 
cessary? Yet, should parental aflection get the better of her fears, 
the consequences would often prove fatal. I have known the tender 
mother and her sucking infant laid in the same grave, both untimely 
victims to this dreadful malady. But these are scenes too shocking 
even to mention. Let parents who run away with their children to 
•avoid the small-poX, or who refuse to inoculate them in infancy, consi- 
der to what deplorable situations they may be reduced by this mistaken 
tenderness! 

As the small-pox is now become an epidemical disease in most parts 
of the known world, no other choice remains but to render the mala- 
dy as mild as possible. This is the only manner of extirpation now 
left in our power; and though it may seem paradoxical, the artificial 
method of communicating the disease, could it be rendered univer- 
sal, would amount to nearly the same thing as rooting it out. It is a 
matter of small consequence, whether a disease be entirely extirpat- 

with the utmost virulence. It may lay hold upon people unexpectedly, when * 
dangerous sort is imprudently imported into a maritime place. It may surprise us 
soon after excesses committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdness. It may like- 
wise seize on the innocent after indispensable watchings, hard labour, or necessa- 
ry journies. And is it a trivial advantage, that all these unhappy circumstances 
can be prevented by inoculation? By inoculation numbers are saved from defor- 
mity as well as from death. In the natural small-pox, how often are the finest 
features, and the most beautiful complexions, miserably disfigured! whereas in- 
oculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or scars, even where the number of pus- 
tules on the face has been very considerable, and the symptoms by no means favour- 
able. And many other grievous complaints that are frequently subsequent to the 
natural sort, seldom follow the artificial. Does not inoculation also prevent those 
inexpressible terrors that perpetually harass persons who never had this disease, 
hisomuch that when the small-pox is epidemical, entire villages are depopulated, 
markets ruined, and the face of distress spread over the whole country? From this 
terror it arises, that justice is frequently postponed, or discouraged, at sessions or 
assizes where the small-pox rages. Witnesses and juries dare not appear; and by- 
reason of the necessary absence of some gentlemen, our honourable and useful 
judges are not attended with that reverence and splendour due to their office and 
merit. Does not inoculation, in like manner, prevent our brave-sailors from being 
seized with this distemper on ship-board, where they must quic-kly spread the in- 
fection among such of the crew who never had it befope, and where they have 
scarce any chance to escape, being half stifled with the closeness of their cabins, 
and but very indifferently nursed?. .JL»srly;»with regard to the soldiery-, the mise- 
ries attending these poor creatures, when attacked by the small-pox on a march, 
are inconceivable, without attendance, without lodgings, without any accommoda- 
tion; so that ons of three commonly perishes." 

Y 
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ed, or rendered so mtfd as neither to destroy life nor hurt the consti- 
tution; but that this may be done by inoculation, does not now admit 
of a doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation hardly deserve 
to be named. In the natural way, one in four or five generally dies; 
bur by inoculation not one of a thousand. Nay, some can boast of 
having inoculated ten thousand without the loss of a single patient. 

I have often wished to see some plan established for rendering this 
salutary practice universal; but am afraid 1 shall never be so happy. 
The difficulties indeed are many; yet the thing is by no means imprac- 
ticable. The aim is great: no less than saving the lives of one-fourth 
part of mankind. What ought not to be attempted in order to accom- 
plish so desirable an end? 

The first step towards rendering the practice universal, must be to 
remove the religious prejudices against it. This, as already observ- 
ed, can only be done by the clergy. They must not only recommend 
it as a duty to others, but likewise practise it on their own children. 
Example will ever have more influence than precept. 

The next thing requisite is to put it in the power of all. For this 
purpose we would recommend it to the Faculty to inoculate the chil- 
dren of the poor gratis. It is hard that so useful a part of mankind 
should, by their poverty, be excluded from such a benefit. 

Should this fail, it is surely in the power of any state to render the 
practice general, at least as far as their dominion extends. We do' 
trot mean that it ought to be enforced by a law. The best way to pro- 
mote it would be to employ a sufficient number of operators at the pub- 
lic expense to inoculate the children of the poor. This would only 
be necessary till the practice became general; afterwards custom, the 
strongest of all laws, would oblige every individual to inoculate his 
children to prevent reflections. 

It may be objected to this scheme, that the poor would refuse to 
employ the inoculators; this difficulty is easily removed. A small pre- 
mium to enable mothers to attend their children while under the dis- 
ease, would be a sufficient inducement; besides, the success attending 
the operation would soon banish all objections to it. Even considera- 
tions of profit would induce the poor to embrace this plan. They often 
bring up their children to the age of ten or twelve, and when they 
come to be useful, they are snatched away by this malady, to the 
great loss of their parents, and detriment of the public. 

The British legislature has of late years shewn great attention to 
the preservation of infant-lives, by supporting the foundling-hospi- 
tal, &c. But we will venture to say, if one tenth-part of the sums laid 
out in supporting that institution, had been bestowed towards promot- 
ing the practice of inoculation of the small-pox among the poor, that 
not only more useful lives had been saved, but the practice, ere now, 
rendered quite universal in this island. It is not to be imagined what 
effect example and a little money will have upon the poor; yet, if left 
to themselves, they would go on forever in the old way, without think- 
ing of any improvement. We only mean this as a hint to the humane 
and public-spirited. Should such a scheme be approved, a proper plan 
might easily be laid down for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring about, and often, by 
the selfish views and misconduct of those entrusted with the execution 
of them, fail of answering the noble purpose for which tb*y were de- 
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signed; we shall therefore point out some other method by which the 
benefits of inoculation may be extended to the poor. 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily become more numerous. 
We would therefore have every parish in Britain to allow one of them 
a small annual salary for inoculating all the children of ihe parish at-a 
proper age. This might be done at a very trifling expense, and it 
would enable every one to enjoy the benefit of this salutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progress of inoculation. 
The one is a wish to put the evil day as far off as possible. This is a 
principle in our nature; and as inoculation seems rather to be antici- 
pating a future evil, it is no wonder makind are so averse to it. But 
this objection is sufficiently answered by the success. Who in his 
senses would not prefer a lesser evil to-day to a greater to-morrow, 
provided they were equally certain ? 

The other obstacle is the fear of reflections* This has a very great 
weight with the bulk of mankind. Should the child die, they think the 
Avorld would blame them. This they cannot bear. Here lies the difficul- 
ty; and, till that be removed, inoculation will make but small progress. 
Nothing however can remove it but custom. Make the practice 
fashionable, and all objections will soon vanish. It is fashion alone 
that has led the multitude since the beginning of the world, and will 
lead them to the end. We must therefore call upon the more en- 
lightened part of mankind to set a pattern to the rest. Their exam- 
ple, though it may for some time meet with opposition, will at length 
prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from the expense with 
which it may be attended: this is easily obviated. We do not mean 
that every parish ought to employ a Sulton or a Dimsdale as inocula- 
tors. These have by their success already recommended themselves 
to crowned heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach; but have not 
others an equal chance to succeed? They certainly have. Let them 
make the same trial, and the difficulties will soon vanish. There is 
not a parish, and hardly a village in Britain, destitute of some who 
can bleed. But this is a far more difficult operation, and requires 
both more skill and dexterity than inoculation. 

The persons to whom we would chiefly recommend the performance 
of i his operation are the clergy. Most of them know something of 
medicine. Almost all of them bleed, and can order a purge, which 
are all the qualifications necessary for the practice of inoculation. 
The priests among the less enlightened Indians perform this office, 
and why should a Christian teacher think himself above it? Surely 
the bodies of men, as well as their souls, merit a part of the pastor's 
care; at least the greatest Teacher who ever appeared among men, 
seems to have thought so. 

Should all other methods fail, we would recommend it to parents 
to perform the operation themselves. Let them take any method of 
communicating the disease they please; provided the subjects be heal- 
thy, and of a proper age, they will seldom fail to succeed to their 
wish. I have known many instances even of mothers performing the 
operation, and never so much as heard of one bad consequence. A 
planter in one of the West India islands is said to have inoculated, 
with his own hand, in one year, three hundred of his slaves, who» 
notwithstanding the warmth of the climate, and other unfavourable 
circumstances, all did well. Common mechanics havs. often, to my 
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knowledge, performed IIkj operation with as good success as pB 
cians. We do not however mean to discourage those who have it in 
their power, from employing people of skill to inoculate their children, 
and attend them while under the disease; but only to shew, that where 
such cannot be had, the operation ought not upon that account to be 
neglected. 

Instead of multiplying arguments to recommend this practice, I 
shall just beg leave to mention the method which 1 took with my own 
son, then an only child. After giving him two gentle purges, I or- 
dered the nurse to take a bit of thread which had been previously wet 
wth fresh matter from a pock, and to lay it upon his arm, covering it 
with a piece of sticking-plaster. This remained on six or seven days, 
till it was rubbed off by accident. At the usual time the small- pox. 
made their appearance, and were exceedingly favorable. Surely this, 
which is till that is generally necessary, may be done without any skill 
in medicine. . 

We have been the more full on this subject because the benefits of 
inoculation cannot be extended to society by any other means than 
making the practice general. While it is confined to a few, it must 
prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the contagion is spread, 
«ind is communicated to many wh© might otherwise never have had 
the disease. Accordingly it is found that nearly the same number die 
of the s:nall-pox now as before inoculation was introduced; and this 
important discovery, by which alone more lives might be saved than 
by all the endeavours of the Faculty, is in a great measure lost byj 
its benefits not being extended to the whole community.* 

The spring and autumn have been usually reckoned the most pro- 
per seasons for inoculation, on account of the weather being then 
iriost temperate; but it ought to be considered that these are general- 
ly the most unhealthy seasons of the whole year. Undoubtedly the 
best preparation for the disease is a previous good state of health. I 
have always observed that children in particular are more sickly to- 
wards the end of spring and autumn, than at any other time of the 
year. On this account, as well as for the advantage of cool air, I 
would propose winter as the most proper season for inoculation; though 
on every other consideration, the spring would seem to be preferable. 
The most proper age for inoculation is between three and five. 
Many approve of inoculating on the breast, and where no circum- 
stances forbid this practice, I have no objection to it. Children, how- 
ever, are more liable to convulsions at this time than afterwards; be- 
sides, the anxiety of the mother or nurse, should the child be in dan- 
ger, would not fail to heighten it by spoiling the milk. 

Children who have constitutional diseases, must nevertheless be 
inoculated. It will often mend the habit of body; but ought to be per- 
formed at a time when they are most healthy. Accidental diseases 
should always be removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought necessary to regulate the diet for some time 
before the disease be communicated. In children, however, great 
alteration in diet is seldom necessary, their food being commonly of 

* By a well- laid plan for extending inoculation, more lives might be saved at a, 
"Small expense, than are at present preserved by all the hospitals inEngiand, v/hichi 
cost the .public such an amazing sum. 
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the most simple and wholesome kind, as milk, water- pap, weak broths, 
bread, light pudmng, mild roots, and white meats. 

- But children who have been accustomed to a richer diet, who are 
of a gross habit, or abound with bad humours, ought to be put upon 
a spare -diet before they are inoculated. Their food should be of a,. 
light cooling nature, and their drink whey, butter-milk, and such like. 
We would recommend no other medicinal preparation but two or 
three mild purges, which ought to be suited to the ag« and strength 
of the patient. The success of inoculators does not depend on the 
preparation of their patients, but on their management of them 
while under the disease. Their constant care is to keep them cool, 
and their bodies gently open, by which means the fever is kept low, 
and the eruption greatly lessened. The danger is seldom great when 
the pustules are few; and their number is generally in proportion to 
the fever which precedes and attends the eruption. Hence the chief 
secret of inoculation consists in regulating the eruptive fever, which 
generally may be kept sufficiently low by the methods mentioned 
above. 

The regimen during the disease is in all respects the same as under 
the natural small-pox. The patient must be kept cool, his diet should 
be light, and his drink weak and diluting, See. Should any bad symp- 
toms appear, which is seldom the case, they must be treated in the 
same way as directed in the natural small-pox. Purging is not less 
necessary after the small-pox by inoculation than in the natural way 9 
and ought by no means to be neglected. 



CHAP. XXV.$ 

OF THE COW-POX, AND ITS INOCULATION. 

AN the preceding Chapter, the method of inoculating for 
the small-pox has been retained, as having hitherto been successfully 
practised during a number of years; but, by a fortunate discovery, if 
is now found, that the infection may be introduced in a manner equal- 
ly successful, and the disease rendered still less considerable than by 
the former kind of inoculation. This is done by inoculating with mat- 
ter either taken from a cow affected with the disease, or from some 
person who had received the infection originally derived from that ani- 
mal. It may be proper here to give a general account of the manner 
in which so surprising a discovery has been made. 

In several parts of England, where cows are kept for the purposes 
of the dairy, a peculiar eruptive disease has been occasionally observ- 
ed among the herd, and which affects in particular the udders and 
teats of those animals. It has, therefore, pretty generally obtained 
the name of the Cow-fiox, (vaccinia, or vacciola.) 

Till within these last two years, the knowledge of this distemper 
lias been chiefly confined to the people employed in the dairies, and 
to farriers and cow-doctors in the neighbourhood; but, by the latter, 
it appears to have been observed with particular accuracy, and they 
Jiave even employed means for its removal. 

It farther appears, {Jut wherever the. existence of this dista^e was 
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known, the fact was likewise ascertained, that the disorder is commu* 
pleated by the touch to the milkers who handle the teats of the diseas- 
ed cows, and from them again is often spread through a numerous 
herd: that, when affecting the human species, it is not merely confined 
to the local disease of the hands and arms, but also occasions a gene- 
ral indisposition, often severe, but never fatal, which runs a regular 
course; and that the person who has once undergone the disease so 
communicated is ever after secure against the infection of the small- 
pox, either in the natural way by contagion, or by inoculation. 

All these circumstances, however, though known, as we are told, 
from time immemorial in certain parts of the kingdom, still remained 
in obscurity till within these throe years, when Dr. Jenner, of Berkley, 
in Gloucestershire, conceived the important idea of employing the 
cow-pox to annihilate the small-pox, and published several interesting 
particulars concerning this disease, which works have now made it 
known to the public in general. 

It appears, from observations- made by those who are most con- 
versant with cows, that several causes may produce sores upon the 
udder and teats of this animal, especially such as excite any irritation 
in those parts, during the season when the cows abound most in milk. 
The stinging of flies, or rough handling while milking, and other 
§uch external irritations, will often occasion small white blisters on 
the parts; which, however, never extend more than skin-deep, and 
are generally easy of cure. 

Another, and more serious disorder in those parts, is said to be 
sometimes produced by suffering a cow, while in full milking, to re- 
main for a day or two unmilked; in order to distend the udder when 
naturally small. This, it appears, is a common artifice practised at 
fairs and cattle-markets, with the view of increasing the price of the 
cow, a large udder being reckoned an important circumstance in the 
value of that animal. By this cruel and unwarrantable artifice, the 
vessels that supply the udder are kept for an unusual length of time 
in a state of great distention, which terminates frequently in a violent 
inflammation of those parts, succeeded by large eruptions upon ihe 
teats and udder that sometimes leave deep and troublesome sores. 
The matter discharged from these ulcers will communicate a disor- 
der, like the other, into the hands of the milkers, when the skin is 
broken in any part ; and often produces foul and extensive ulcers, 
which sometimes occasion pustules on the arms and shoulders, and 
prove tedious and difficult of cure. 

The genuine cow-pox, however, is a distinct disease from those 
which have been just mentioned. It generally makes its appearance 
in the spring, and shows itself in irregular pustules on the teats or nip- 
ples of the udder. They are at first of a palish blue, or rather a 
livid colour, and contain a thin, watery, and sharp fluid. The sur- 
rounding parts are inflamed and hardened. These pustules, it seems 
are very apt to degenerate into deep corroding ulcers, which, as the 
cow-doctors term it, eat into the flesh, and constantly discharge a mat- 
ter, which commonly increase in thickness, and hardens at last into a 
scab. Now and then the cow becomes evidently indisposed, loses her 
appetite, and gives less milk than usual; but it often happens, that 
the disorder, though severe, is entirely local. 

It appears that the cow-pox never proves fatal to cows, nor is it 
infectious in the usifal manner of contagious distempers, but can only 
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be communicated to them or to the human species by actually touch* 
ing the matter which proceeds from the sores. Hence, the cows 
which are not in milk escape the disease entirely, though constantly 
in the same field with those that are highly infected; and it seems to 
be only from the circumstance of the milker handling the teats of the 
sound cows, after touching the diseased, that the cow-pox evei' 
spreads among the herd. 

We are informed that the cow-pox is familiar to the inhabitants of 
the hundred of Berkley in Gloucestershire. It has likewise been 
discovered in various parts of the counties of Wilts, Somerset, Buck- 
ingham, Devon, and Hants; in a few places of Suffolk and Norfolk, 
where it is sometimes called the fiafi-fwx; and in Leicestershire and 
Staffordshire. Nor is it unfrequent in the very large milk-farms con- 
tiguous to the metropolis on the Middlesex side. It is here observed 
generally to attack first some cow newly introduced to the herd, and 
is supposed to originate in a sudden change from a poor to a very rich 
and partly unnatural diet which it is the practice to use, in order to 
bring the yield of milk to its highest point. 

According to Dr. Jenner, the origin of the cow-pox is ascribed to 
a derivation from the horse. The horse is well known to be subject 
to an inflammation and swelling in the heel, called the grease, from 
which is discharged a very sharp matter, capable of producing irrita- 
tion and ulcers in any other animal to the surface of which it is appli- 
ed. It is supposed that this matter is conveyed to the cow by the 
men-servants of the farm, who, in several of the dairy counties, as- 
sist in milking. One of these, having dressed the horse, goes imme- 
diately to his occupation of milking; and having upon his hand some 
particles of the discharge from the grease, he, of course, applies it to 
the udder of the cow, where, if the animal be in a state for receiving 
the infection, it produces that specific change in those parts which 
gives rise to the disease of the cow-pox. 

The origin here ascribed to this disorder is principally founded on 
the circumstance, that wherever the cow-pox appears, t/te grease is 
generally found to have preceded it: and the opinion of the propaga- 
tion ot the disease from the horse to the cow is likewise current in 
some of the dairy counties where the disease is known. But this 
opinion requires to be ascertained by further observations. 

This conjecture, respecting the origin of the cow-pox, was no soon- 
er started by Dr. Jenner, than attempts were made repeatedly, but 
without success, to introduce the disease in the nipple of the cow by 
direct inoculation of the recent maUer of the grease from the horse's 
heel. The consequence of this experiment, when it took any effect, 
was a slight inflammation, and the production of a small pustule or 
pimple, but which disappeared in a few days, without exciting the 
specific disease of the pox. But the failure of these experiments by 
no means overthrows the opinion for the ascertainment of which they 
were made; since it is admitted that a certain predisposition in the 
constitution of the cow to receive the disease is also requisite for its 
production. 

It is remarked, that the matter discharged from the sores in the 
horse's heel is likewise found to occasion, at times, very troublesome 
ulcers on the hands of the men that dress them, attended with a very 
considerable degree of indisposition; both of which appear to be full 
as severe as in the genuine cow-pox, and. in many paints to resembli 
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this latter disorder. But the person who has been infected by the horse 
is not rendered thereby entirely secure from afterwards receiving the 
small -pox. 

The pustular sores on the udder and teals of the cow, that constitute 
the genuine cow-pox, whatever be the way in which they are. produced, 
are found by experience to possess the power of infecting, th.e human 
species, when any part of the body, where the skin is broken, or na- 
turally thin, comes into actual contact with the matter which they dis- 
charge. Hence it is, that with the milkers, the hands arc the parts 
that acquire this disorder accidentally, and it there exhibits the follow- 
ing appearances: Inflamed spots begin to appear on the hands, wrists, 
and especialiy the joints and tips of the fingers; and these spots at first 
resemble the small blisters of a burn, but quickly proceed to suppu- 
ration. The pustule is quite circular, depressed in the middle, and 
of a blueish colour, and is surrounded with a considerable rednesss. 
The blue colour which the pustule almost invariably assumes, when 
the disorder is communicated directly from the cow, is one of the 
most characteristic marks by which the cow-pox may be distinguished 
from other diseases which the milkers are likewise liable to receive 
from the cow. The matter of the pustule is at first thin and colour- 
less; but, as the disorder advances, it becomes yellower and more 
purulent. In a few days from the fisst eruption, a tenderness and 
swelling of the glands in the arm-pit come on, and soon after the 
whole constitution becomes disordered, the pulse is increased in 
quickness, shivering succeed, with a sense of weariness, and pains 
about the loins, vomiting, head-ach, and sometimes a slight degree 
of delirium. 

These symptoms continue with more or less violence from one day" 
to three or four, and, when they abate, they leave sores aboutthe 
hands, which heal very slowly; resembling, in this respect, the ul- 
cers on the nipple of the cow, from which they derive their origin. 

It is to be observed, that the cow-pox eruption, though very severe 
on the hands, and occasioning much general illness, never produces 
..a crop of pustules over distant parts, of the body, arising spontane- 
ously, as in the s:nail-pox. It often happens, however, that pustules 
are formed in various parts which accidently come in contact with the 
-diseased hands, as on the nostrils, lips, and other parts of the face 
where the skin is thin; or sometimes on the forehead, when the 
milker leans with that part upon the udder.of an infected cow. From 
this account it appears, that the cow-pox as it affects the milkers, or 
what may be termed the casual cow-pox in the human species, is of- 
ten a severe disorder, sometimes confining the patient to his bed dur- 
ing the period of fever, and generally leaving troublesome sores, but 
it has never been known to prove fatal; nor are these sores, if proper- 
ly attended to, followed with any lasting injury of the affected parts, 
though they sometimes leave scars for life. 

In consequence of the close investigation which this disorder ha;: 
lately undergone, the following facts may be considered as fully as- 
certained by the fairest experiments and most accurate observations: 

Pint. The cow-pox, in its natural state, or when propagated im- 
mediately from an infected cow, to the hands of the milkers, is capa- 
ble of affecting the human species from one to another repeatedly to 
an indefinitive number of times; but after the first attack, it is gene- 
rally much milder in its symptoms, and in particular it is much less 
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liable to produce the fever and general indisposition which always at- 
tend the first infection. There are instances, however, where the 
second and even third attack have been as severe in every respect as 
the first; but these are very rare. 

Secondly. — The srhall-pox in a considerable degree secures a person, 
from the infection of the cow-pox; and in this respect appears to act 
in a manner very similar to a previous attack of the latter disease; 
that is, to confine its operation to the forming of local pustules, but 
unattended with general fever* Hence it is, that where all the ser- 
vants of the dairy take the infection from the cows, those of them 
who have previously undergone the small-pox are often the only per- 
sons among them able to go through the usual work. 

Thirdly. — The cow-pox, in its genuine state, when it has been ac- 
companied with general fever, and has run its regular course, ever 
after preserves the person who has been infected with it from receiv- 
ing the infection of the small-pox. This assertion is, however, to be* 
taken with exactly the same limitations as that of re-infection with the 
small-pox preventing a second attack of the same disease. No pre- 
vious infection will entirely counteract the local effect on the arm, pro- 
duced by the insertion of variolous matter in common inoculation: 
this may in a few cases go so far as to induce a degree of general 
fever, slight indeed, but perhaps equal to that of the mildest indispo- 
sition caused by a first infection with this disorder. By the inocula- 
tion of either disease, however, the small-pox is equally and com- 
pletely disarmed of its virulence against any subsequent attack, which* 
is the circumstance that so much distinguishes and so strongly recom- 
mends this operation. 

Fourthly. -—A comparison of the two diseases in respect of the mild- 
ness of their symptoms, and the hazard to life which they may occa- 
sion, will show a very great advantage in favour of the cow-pox. 
Compared with the natural small-pox, the natural or casual cow-pox 
is both milder and infinitely more safe; no instance having ever been 
known of a fatal event in the cow*pox, so far as it affects the people 
employed in the dairies. When both dfseaBes are introduced by arti- 
ficial inoculation, they are each rendered much less severe; and here 
too the superiority of the cow-pax as a safer and milder disease is ex* 
tremely evident. 

Fifthly. — The cow-pox, even in its most virulent state, is. not qom- 
municable by the air, nor by any other of the ordinary means of con- 
tagion, but can only be propagated, by the actual contact of matter of 
a pustule from the cow-pox with some part of the body of the pe.sor* 
who receives it. It is not yet ascertained, whether in all cases an in* 
sertion of specific infectious matter under the skin be necessary; but 
in its most active state, as it is when formed in the cow's udder, the 
skin which covers the lips and nostrils readily receives the infection, 
without being broken. In this respect the contagion of the cow-pox 
seems to equal that of the small-pox in activity; but the striking dif- 
ference between the two diseases in the cow-pox not being communi- 
cated by the air, 8cc. is a circumstance fully and satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. In the dairy-farms, infected servants sleep with the uninfect- 
ed: infants at the breast have remained with their mothers whilst only- 
one of the two have had the disorder upon them; and in no instance 
has the disease of one been communicated by contagion to the other. 
It h this etvarnisWBce ^rhich gives the cow-pox its decided svpevi" 

7j 
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ority; since, by adopting this disease instead of the small-pox, all the 
dread and all the mischief occasioned by the contagion of the latter 
are entirely removed. 

The inoculated cow-pox appears to have almost as great a superi- 
ority in point of mildness and security over the ordinary inoculation 
of the small-pox, as this has over the natural small-pox; so that the 
same precautions which would be highly requisite in communicating 
the latter becomes less so where the disorder is to be introduced by 
inoculation; and still less where the cow-pox is substituted in the 
room of the other. 

With regard to the method of performing Inoculation hi the Cow-pox ■, 
Dr. Woodville, whose industry, judgment, and accuracy, appear to 
great advantage in his observations on this subject, advises « that the 
lancet should be held nearly at a right angle with the skin, in order 
that the infectious fluid may gravitate to the point of the instrument, 
which, in this direction, should be made to scratch the cuticle repeat- 
edly, until it reach the true skin and become tinged with blood." 

The act of inoculation having been performed, the first proof of 
its success is a small inflamed spot at the part where the puncture 
has been made, which is very distinguishable about the third day. 
This continues to increase in size, becomes hard, and a small circu- 
lar tumour is formed, rising a little above the skin. About the sixth 
day the centre of the tumour shows a discoloured speck, owing to 
the formation of a small quantity of fluid; and this continues to in- 
crease, and the pustule or pimple to fill, till about the tenth day. 

After the eighth day, when the pustule is fully formed, the effects 
on the constitution begin to show themselves; the general indisposi- 
tion being commonly preceded by pain at the pustule and in the arm- 
pit, followed by head-ach, some shivering, loss of appetite, pain in 
the limbs, and a feverish increase of the pulse. These continue, 
with more or less violence, for one or two days, and always abate of 
their own accord, without leaving any unpleasant consequence behind 
them. 

During, or a little after, the general indisposition, the pustule in 
the arm, which had been advancing in a regular manner, becomes 
surrounded with a broad circular inflamed margin, and this is a sign 
that the body in general is affected. After this period, the fluid in 
the pustule gradual! ~ dries up, the surrounding redness becomes faint- 
er, and in a day or two vanishes imperceptibly; whilst the pustule no 
longer increases in extent, but on its surface a hard thick scab of a 
brown colour is formed, which, if not pulled off, remains for nearly 
a fortnight; till at length it falls off', leaving the skin beneath perfectly 
sound and uninjured. 

It is a circumstance of great importance in favour of this method 
of inoculation, that though some attention in choosing the matter for 
inoculation, and performing this slight operation in such a manner as 
to insure success, be requisite, very little medical treatment is neces- 
sary in order to conduct the patient through it with perfect safety. In 
most cases it is attended with so little fever as scarcely to be detected 
by an attentive observer. 

To conclude this account of the cow-pox with a repetition of the 
circumstances which gives it a decided superiority over the small-pox, 
Dr. Woodville affirms (and his authority is unquestionable) that of 
all the patients whom he inoculated with the variolous matter, alter 
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they had passed through the cow-pox, amounting to upwards of four 
hundred, not one was affected with the small-pox, though purposely 
and repeatedly exposed to the infection of the disease; and what is not 
less extraordinary, nearly a fourth part of this number were so slightly 
affected with the cow-pox, thai it neither produced any perceptible in- 
disposition, nor pustules. 

From the beginning of the world, the cow has, in all countries, 
been esteemed a valuable animal. Besides cultivating the ground, 
which her species performs, she supplies us with an aliment of her 
own preparing, the most wholesome as well as nourishing in nature; 
but never before was it known, except, as appears, in some particu- 
lar districts in England, that, even from a disease to which she is lia- 
ble, she can likewise be further useful, in preserving us from one of 
the most fatal calamities that ever infested human kind, 
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OF THE MEASLES. 
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HE measles appeared in Europe about the same time 
with the small-pox, and have a great affinity to that disease. They 
"both came from the same quarter of the world, are both infectious, 
and seldom attack the same person more than once. The measles 
are most common in the spring season, and generally disappear in 
-summer. The disease itself, when properly managed, seldom 
proves fatal; but its consequences are often very troublesome. 

CAUSE. — This disease, like the small-pox, proceeds from in- 
fection, and is more or less dangerous according to the constitution 
of the patient, the season of the year, the climate, 8cc. 

SYMPTOMS. — The measles, like other fevers, are preceded by 
alternate fits of heat and cold, with sickness and loss of appetite. 
The tongue is white, but generally moist. There is a short cough, 
heaviness of the head and eyes, drowsiness, and a running at the 
nose. Sometimes indeed the cough does not come before the erup- 
tion has appeared. There is an inflammation and heat in the eyes, 
accompanied with a deffuxion of sharp rheuin, and great acute- 
ness of sensation, so that they cannot bear the light without pain. 
The eye-lids frequently swell so as to occasion blindness. The pa- 
tient generally complains of his throat ; and a vomiting or loose- 
ness often precedes the eruption. The stools in children are com- 
monly greenish; they complain of an itching of the skin, and are 
remarkably peevish. Bleeding at the nose is common, both before 
and in the progress of the disease. 

About the fourth day, small spots resembling flea-bites, appear, 
first upon the face, then upon the breast, and afterwards on the ex- 
tremities: these may be distinguished from the small- pox by their 
scarcely rising above the skin. The fever, cough, and difficulty of 
breathing, instead of being removed by the eruption as in the small- 
pax, are rather increased; but the vomiting generally ceases. 

lie sixth or seventh clay from the time of sickening, the 
measles begin to turn pale on the face, autrafterward3 upon the body,. 
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so that by the ninth day they entirely disappear. The fever, how.. 
ever, and difficulty of breathing, often continue and especially ll the 
patient has been kept upon too hot a regimen. Petechia, or purple 
spots, may likewise he occasioned by tins error. 

A violent looseness sometimes succeeds the measles, in which 
case the patient's life is in imminent danger. 

Such as die of the measles, generally expire about the ninth day 
from the invasion, and are commonly carried off by a pcripneumony, 
or inflammation of the lungs. 

The most favourable symptoms are a moderate looseness, a moist 
skin, and a plentiful discharge of urine. 

When the eruption suddenly falls in, and the patient is seized with 
a delirium, he is in the greatest danger. If the measles turn too 
soon of a pale colour, it is an unfavourable symptom, as are also 
great weakness, vomiting, restlessness, and difficulty of swallowing. 
Purple or bla,ck spots appearing among the measles are very un- 
favourable. When a continual cough, with hoarseness, succeeds the 
disease, there is reason to suspect an approaching consumption of 
the lungs. 

Our business in this disease is to assist nature, by proper cordials, 
in throwing out the eruption, if her efforts be too languid; but 
when they are too violent they must be restrained by evacuations, 
and cool diluting liquors, &c We ought likewise to endeavour to 
appease the most urgent symptoms, as the cough, restlessness, and 
difficulty of breathing. 

REGIMEN.— .The cool regimen is necessary here as well as in 
the small-pox. The food too must be light, and the drink diluting. 
Acids, however, do not answer so well in the measles as in the small- 
pox, as they tend to exasperate the cough. Small beer likewise, 
though a good drink in the small-pox, is here improper. The most 
suitable liquors are decoctions of liquorice with marsh-mallow roots 
and sarsaparilla, infusions of linseed, or of the flowers of elder, 
balm tea, clarified whey, barley-water, and such like. These, if 
the patient is costive, may be sweetened with honey; or, if that 
should disagree with the stomach, a little manna may occasionally 
be added to them. 

MEDICINE — Themeasles beingan inflammatory disease, without 
any critical discharge of matter, as in the small-pox, bleeding is 
commonly necessay, especially when the fever runs high, with dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and great oppression of the breast. But if the 
disease be of a mild kind, bleeding may be omitted.* 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, both 
tends to abate the violence of the fever, and to promote the eruption. 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting. When there 
}s a tendency this way, it ought to be promoted by drinking lukc- 
v arm water, or weak camomile tea. 

When the cough is very troublesome, with dryness of the throat, 
and difficulty of breathing, the patient may hold his head over the 
bteamof warm water, and draw the steam into his lungs. 

He may likewise lick a little spermaceti and sugar candy pounded 

* I do not Vnow any disease wherein Weeding is more necessary than in the 
sneasles, especially when the fever runs big*, in thi: case, I have always found 
:• relieve the path:::. 
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together; or take now and then a spoonful of the oil of sweet al- 
monds, with sugar candy dissolved in it. These will soften tire 
throat, and relieve the tickling cough. 

If at the turn of the disease the fever assumes new vigour, and 
there appears great danger of suffocation, the patient must be bled 
according to his strength, and blistering-plasters applied, with a 
view to prevent the load from being thrown on the lungs, where if 
an inflammation should fix itself, the patient's life will be in immi- 
nent danger. 

In case the measles should suddenly disappear, it will be neces- 
sary to pursue the same method which we have recommended when 
the small-pox recede. The patient must be supported with wine 
and cordials. Blistering plasters must be applied to the legs and 
arms, and the body rubbed all over with warm flannels. Warm 
poultices may likewise be applied to the feet and palms of the hands. 

When purple or black spots appear, the patient's drink should be 
sharpened with spirits of vitriol; and if the putrid symptoms increase, 
the Peruvian bark must be administered in the same manner as di- 
rected in the small-pox. 

Opiates are sometimes necessary, but should never be given except 
in cases of extreme restlessness, a violent looseness, or when the 
cough is very troublesome. For children, the syrup of poppies is 
sufficient. A tea-spoonful or two may beoccasionly given according 
to the patient's age, or the violence of the symptoms. 

After the measles are gone off, the patient ought to be purged. 
This may be conducted in the same manner as directed in the small- 
pox. 

If a violent looseness succeeds the measles, it may be checked by 
taking for some days a gentle dose of rhubarb in the morning, and an 
opiate over night; but if these do not remove it, bleeding will seldom 
fail to have that effect. 

Patients recovering after the measles should be careful what they 
eat or drink. Their food for sometime ought to be light, and in 
small quantities, and their drink diluting, and rather of an opining 
nature, as butter-milk, whey, and such like. They ought also to 
beware of exposing themselves too soon to the cold air, least a suffocat- 
ing cartarrh, an asthma, or a consumption of the lungs, should 
ensue. 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and other symptoms 
of a consumption, remain after the measles, small quantities of blood 
may be frequently let at proper intervals, as the patient's strength 
and constitution will permit. He ought likewise to drink asses-milk, 
to remove to a free air, if in a large town, and to ride daily on horse- 
back. He must keep close to a diet consisting of milk and vegetables;, 
and lastly, if these do not succeed, let him remove to a warmer 
climate*. * 

* Attempts have been made to communicate the measles, as well as the small 
pox, by innoculation, and we make no doubt but in time the practice may suc- 
ceed. Dr. Home of Edinburgh, says, he communicated the disease by the 
blood. Others have tried this method, and have not found it succeed. Some 
think the disease would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the skin of 
the patient who has the measles with cotton, and afterwards applying the cotton 
to a wound as in the small-pox ; while others recommend a bit of flannel which 
had been applied to the patient's skin, all the time of the disease, to be after- 
wards laid opon the arm or lag of the person to whom the infection is to be com- 
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OF THE SCJRLET FEVER. 

THE scarlet fever is so called from the colour of the patient's skin, 
which appears as if it were tinged with red wine. It happens at any 
season of the year, but is most common towards the end of summer; 
at which time it often seizes whole families; children and young 
persons are most subject to it. 

It begins like other fevers, with coldness and shivering, without 
any violent sickness. Afterwards the skin is covered with red spots, 
which are broader, more florid, and less uniform than the measles. 
They continue two or three days, and then disappear ; after which 
the cuticle, or scarf-skin, falls off. 

There is seldom any occasion for medicine in this disease. The 
patient ought however to keep within doors, to abstain from flesh, 
strong liquors, and cordials, and to drink freely of cool and diluting 
liquors. If the fever runs high, the body must be kept gently open 
by emollient clysters, or small doses of nitre and rhubarb. A scru- 
ple of the former, with five grains of the latter, may be taken thrice 
a day, oroftener, if necessary. 

Children and young persons are sometimes seized at the begin- 
ning of this disease with a kind of stupor and epileptic fits. In this 
ease the feet and legs should be bathed in warm water, a large blis- 
tering-plaster applied to the neck, and a dose of the syrup of pop- 
pies given every night till the patient recovers*. 

The scarlet fever however is not always of so mild a nature. It is 
sometimes attended with putrid or malignant symptoms, in which 
case it is always dangerous. In the malignant scarlet fever the pa- 
tient is not only affected with coldness and shivering, but with lan- 
guor, sickness, and great oppression; to these succeed excessive 
heat, nausea, and vomiting, with a soreness of the throat; the pulse 
is extremely quick, but small and depressed; the breathing frequent 
and laborious; the skin hot, but not quite dry; the tongue moist, 
and covered with a whitish mucus; the tonsils inflamed and ulcerated. 
When the eruption appears, it brings no relief: on the contrary, the 
symptoms generally grow worse, and fresh ones cyme on, as purg- 
ing, delirium, Sec. 

When this disease is mistaken for a simple inflammation, and 
treated with repeated bleedings, purging and cooling medicines, it 
generally proves fatal. The only medicines that can be depended 
on in this case, are cordials and antiseptic , as the Peruvian bark, 
wine, snake- root, and the like. The treatment must be in general 
similar to that of the putrid fever, or of the malignant ulcerous sore 
throatf. 

municated. There is no doubt but this disease, as well as the small-pox, may 
he communicated various ways; the most probable, however, is either from cot- 
ton rubbed upon the skin; as mentioned above, or by introducing a little of the 
sharp humour which distills from the eyes of the patient into the blood. It is 
agreed on all hands, that such patients as have been inoculated, had the disease 
very mildly; we therefore wish the practice were more general, as the measles 
have of late become very fatal. 

* Sydenham. 

t In ilie year 1774, during winter, a very bad species of this fever prevailed 
in Edinburgh. I;, raged chiefly among young people. The eruption was gene- 
rally accompanied with arniinsey, and th« inflammatory symptoms were se Wend 1 
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WHEN a continual, remitting, or intermitting fever is accompa- 
nied with a frequent or copious evacuation of bile, either by vomit 
or stool, the fever is denominated bilious. In Britain the biiious 
fever generally makes its appearance about the end of summer, and 
ceases towards the approach of winter. It is most frequent and fatal 
in warm countries, especially where the soil is marshy, and when 
great rains are succeeded by sultry heats. Persons who work with- 
out doors, lie in camps, or who are exposed to the night air, are 
most liable to this kind of fever. 

If there are symptoms of inflammation at the beginning of this 
fever, it will be necessary to bleed, and to put the patient upon the 
cool diluting regimen recommended in the inflammatory fever. — 
The saline draught may likewise be frequently administered, and the 
patient's body kept open by clysters or mild purgatives. But if the 
fever should remit or intermit, bleeding will seldom be necessarv. 
In this case a vomit may be administered, and if the body be bound 
a gentle purge; after which the Peruvian bark will generally com- 
plete the cure. 

In case of a violent looseness, the patient must be supported with 
chicken broths, jellies of hartshorn, and the like; and he may use 
the white decoction for his ordinary drink.* If a bloody flux should 
accompany this fever, it must be treated in the manner recommend- 
ed under the article Dysentery. 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient does not sweat, 
that evacuation may be promoted by giving him, three or four times 
a-day, a table-spoonful of Mindererus' spiritf, mixed in a cup of his 
ordinary drink. 

If the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, malignant, or 
putrid symptoms, which is sometimes the case, the patient must be 
treated in the same manner as directed under th^se diseases. 

After this fever, proper care is necessary to prevent a relapse. 
For this purpose the patient, especially towards the end of autumn, 
ought to continue the use of the Peruvian bark for some time after he 
is well. He should likewise abstain from all trashy fruits, new liquors, 
and every kind of flatulent aliment. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

OF THE ERYSIPELAS, OR Sr. JJYTHOJVY's FIRE. 

A HIS disease which in some parts of Britain is called the 
rose, attacks persons at any period of life, but is most common be- 
tween the age of thirty and forty. Persons of a sanguine or pletho- 

ed with others of a putrid nature, as to vender the treatment of the disease very 
.difficult. Many of the patients, towards 'he decline of the fever, were afflicted 
with large swellings of the submaxillary glands, and not a few had a suppuration 
in one or both ears. 

• See Appendix, white decoction. 

t See Appendixj Spirit oj Mi?nfcreru4 x 
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ric habit are most liable to it. It often attacks young: people, and 
pregnant women; and such as have once been afflicted with it arc 
very liable to have it again. Sometimes it is a primary disease, and 
at other times only a symptom of some other malady. Every part 
of the body is liable to be attacked by an erysipelas, but it most fre- 
quently seizes the legs or face, especially the latter. It is most com- 
mon in autumn, or when hot weather is succeeded by cold and wet. 

CAUSES. — The erysipelas may be occasioned by violent passions 
or affections of the mind; as fear, anger, Sec. When the body has 
been heated to a great degree, and is immediately exposed to the 
cold air, so that the perspiration is suddenly checked, an erysipelas 
will often ensue.* It may also be occasioned by drinking to excess, 
by continuing too long in a warm bath, or by anything that overheats 
the blood. If any of the natural evacuations be obstructed, or in too 
small quantity, it may cause an erysipelas. The same effect will 
follow from the stoppage of artificial evacuations; as issues, setons, 
or the like. 

SYMPTOMS. — The erysipelas attacks with shivering, thirst, loss 
of strength, pain in the head and back, heat, restlessness, and a 
quick pulse; to which may be added vomiting, and sometimes a 
delirium. On the second, third, or fourth day, the part swells, be- 
comes red, and small pustules appear; at which time the fever 
generally abates. 

When the erysipelas seizes the foot, the parts contiguous swell, 
the skin shines; and, if the pain be violent, it will Ascend to the leg, 
and will not bear to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it swells, appears red, and the skin is 
covered with small pustules filled with clear water. One or both 
eyes are generally closed with the swelling; and there is a difficulty 
of breathing. If the mouth and nostrils be very dry, and the patient 
drowsy, there is reason to suspect an inflammation of the brain. 

If the erysipelas affects the breast, it swells and becomes exceedingly 
hard, with great pain, and is apt to suppurate. There is a violent pain 
in the arm -pit, on the side affected, where an abscess is often formed. 

If in a day or two the swelling subsides, the heat and pain abate, 
thecolour of the part turns yellow, and the cuticle breaks and falls off 
in scales, the danger is over. 

When the erysipelas is large, deep, and affects a very sensible, 
part of the body, the danger is great. If the red colour changes into 
a livid or black, it will end in a mortification. Sometimes the in- 
flammation cannot be discussed, but comes to a suppuration; in which 
$ase fistulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often ensue. 

Such as die of this disease are commonly carried off by the fever, 
which is attended with difficulty of breathing, and sometimes with a 
delirium and great drowsiness. They generally die about the seventh 
or eighth day. 

* The country people in many parts of Britain call this disease a Bl<ist, and 
imagine it proceeds from foul air, or ill wind, as they term it. The truth is 
they often lie down to rest them, when warm and fatigued, upon the damp* 
ground, where they fall asleep, and lie so long as to catch cold, which occasions 
the erysipeks. This disease may indeed proceed from other causes, but we may- 
venture to say, that nine times out of ten it is occasioned by cold caught stf tejp 
t^e body has been greatly heated ox fatigued. 
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11EGIMEN. — In the erysipelas the patient must neither be kept 
too hot nor cold, as either of these extremes will tend to make it re- 
treat, which is always to be guarded against. When the disease is 
mild, it will be sufficient to keep the patient within doors, without con- 
fining him to his bed, and to promote the perspiration by diluting 
liquors, c. 

The diet ought to be slender, and of a moderately cooling and moist- 
ening quality, as groat-gruel, panado, chicken or bailey broth, with 
cooling herbs and fruits, Sec. avoiding flesh, fish, strong drink, ppices, 
pickles, and all other things that may heat and inflame the blood; the 
drink may be barley -water, an infusion of elder flowers, common 
whey, and such like. 

But if the pulse be low, and the spirits sunk, the patient must be 
supported with negus, and other things of a cordial nature. His 
food may be sago gruel with a little wine and nourishing broths taken 
in small quantities, and often repeated. Great care however must be 
taken not to overheat him. 

MEDICINE. — In this disease much mischief is often done by me- 
dicine, especially by external applications. People, when they see an 
inflammation, immediately think that something ought to be applied 
to it. This indeed is necessary in large phlegmons; but in an erysipe- 
las the safer course is to apply nothing. Almost all ointments, salves, 
and -plasters, being of a greasy nature, tend rather to obstruct and 
repel, than promote any discharge from the part. At the beginning 
of this disease ij is neither safe to promote a suppuration, nor to repel 
the matter too quickly. The erysipelas in many respects resembles 
the gout, and is to be treated with the greatest caution. Fine wool, 
or very soft flannel, are the safest applications to the part. These 
not only defend it from the external air, but likewise promote the 
perspiration, which has a great tendency to carry off the disease. 
In Scotland the common people generally apply a mealy cloth to the 
parts affected, which is far from being improper. 

It is common to bleed in the erysipelas; but this likewise requires 
caution. If however the fever be high, the pulse hard and strlEfl|, 
and the patient vigorous, it will be proper to bleed; but the quantity- 
must be regulated by these circumstances, and the operation repeat- 
ed as the symptoms may require. If the patient has been accustom- 
ed to strong liquors, and the disease attacks his head, bleeding is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, when the 
disease attacks the face or brain, has an excellent effect. It tends 
to make a derivation from the head, and seldom fails to relieve the 
patient. When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or sharp sina- 
pisms, may be applied to the soles of the feet, for the same purpose. 
In cases where bleeding is requisite, it is likewise necessary to keep 
the body open. This may be effected by emollient clysters, or small 
doses of nitre and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very large 
doses of nitre in the erysipelas; but nitre seldom sits easy on the sto- 
mach when taken in large doses. It is however one of the best me- 
dicines when the fever and inflammation run high. Half a drachm 
of it, with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be taken in the pa- 
tient's ordinary drink, four times a-day. 

When the erysipelas leaves the extremities, and seizes the head so 
as to occasion a delirium or stupor, it is absolutely necessary to open 

A a 
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the body. If clysters and milk purgatives fail to have this effect, 
Stronger ones must be given. Blistering-plasters must likewise bo 
applied to the neck, or behind the cars, and sharp cataplasms laid to 
the soles of the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be discussed, and the part has a 
tendency to ulcerate, it will then be proper to promote suppuration, 
which may be done by the application of ripening poultices with saf- 
fron, warm fomentations, and such like. 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part shews a tendency 
to mortification, the Peruvian bark must be administered. It may 
be taken along with acids, as recommended in the small-pox, or in 
any other form more agreeable to the patient. It must not however 
be trifled with, as the patient's life is at stake. A drachm may be 
given every two hours, if the symptoms be threatening, and cloths 
dipped in warm camphorated spirits of wine, or the tincture of myrrh 
and aloes, may be applied to the part, and frequently renewed. It 
may likewise be proper in this case to apply poultices of the bark, or 
to foment the part affected with a strong decoction of it. 

In what is commonly called the ncorbutic erysipelas, which continues 
for a considerable time, it will only be necessary to give gentle laxa«- 
tives, and such things as purify the blood and promote the perspira- 
tion. Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by opening me- 
dicines, the decoction of woods* may be drank, after which a course 
of bitters will be proper. 

Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the erysipelas ought care- 
fully to guaid against all violent passions, to abstain from strong liquors, 
and all fat, viscid, and highly nourishing food. They should likewise 
take sufficient exercise, carefully avoiding the extremes of heat or 
cold. Their food should consist chiefly of milk, and such fruits, 
herbs, and roots, as are of a coolwig quality, and their drink ought 
to be small-beer, whey butter-milk, and such like. — They should 
never suffer themselves to be long costive. If that cannot be pre\ ent- 
ed by suitable diet, it will be proper to take frequently a gentle dose 
of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive electuary, or some other 
mild purgative. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 



OF THE PHRENITIS..OR INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN. 

JL HIS is sometimes a primary disease, but oftcner only a 
symptom of some other malady; as the inflammatory, eruptive, or 
spotted fever, &c. It is very common, however, as a primary dis- 
ease in warm climates, and is mOst incident to persons about the 
prime or vigour of life. The passionate, the studious, and those 
whose nervous system is irritable in a high degree, are most liable 
to it. 

CAUSES. — This disease is often occasioned by night watching, 
especially when joined with hard study, it may likewise proceed 

* See Appendix, Decoction of Woods. 
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from hard drinking, anger, grief, or anxiety. It is often occasioned 
by the stoppage of usual evacuations; as the bleeding piles in men, 
the customary discharges of women, ike Such as imprudently ex- 
pose themselves to the heat of the sun, especially by sleeping with- 
out doors, in a hot seasoj., with their heads uncovered, are often sud- 
denly seized with an inflammation of the brain, so as to awake quite 
delirious. When repellents are imprudently used in an ery-ipelas, 
an inflammation of the brain is sometimes the consequence. It may 
likewise be occasioned by external injuries, as blows or bruises upon 
the head, &x. 

SYMPTOMS. — The symptoms which usually precede a true in- 
flammation of the brain, are pain of the head, redness of the eyes, 
a violent Hushing of the face, disturbed sleep, or a total want of it, 
great dryness of the skin, costiveiiess, a retention of urine, a small 
dropping of blood from the nose, sin^ng of the ears, and extreme 
sensibility of the nervous system. 

When the inflammation is formed, the symptoms in general are 
similar to those of the inflammatory fever. The pu se indeed is often 
weak, irregular, and trembling; but sometimes it is hard und con- 
tracted. When the brain itself is inflamed, the pulse is always soft 
and low; but when the inflammation only affects the integuments of 
the brain, viz. the dura asd pia matter, it is hard. A remarkable 
quickness of hearing is a common symptom of this disease, but tl at 
seldom continues long. Another usual symptom is a great throbbing 
or pulsation in the arteries of the neck and temples. Though the 
tongue i> often black and dry, yet the patient seldom complains of 
thirst, and even refuses drink. The mind chiefly runs upon such 
objects as have before made a deep impression on it; and sometimes 
from a sullen silence, the patient becomes all of a sudden quite out- 
rageous. 

A constant trembling and starting of the tendons is an unfavour- 
able symptom, as are also a suppression of urine; a total want of 
sleep; a constant spitting; a grinding of the teeth; which last may 
be considered as a kind of convulsion. When a phrenitis succeeds 
an inflammation of the lungs, of the intestines, or of the throat, Sec. 
it is owing to a translation of the disease from these parts to the 
brain, and generally proves fatal. This shews the necessity of pro- 
per evacuations, and the danger of repellents in all inflammatory 
diseases. 

The favourable symptoms are, a free perspiration, a copious dis- 
charge of blood from the nose, the bleeding piles, a plentiful dis- 
charge of urine, which lets fall a copious sediment. Sometimes the 
disease is carried off by a looseness, and in women by an excessive 
flow of the menses. 

As this disease often proves fatal in a few days, it requires the most 
speedy applications. When it is prolonged, or improperly treated, 
it sometimes ends in madness, or a kind of stupidity which continues 
for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, viz. to lessen 
the quantity of blood in "the brain, and to retard the circulation to- 
■wards the head. 

REGIMEN.— The patient ought to be kept very quiet. Company, 
noise, and every thing that affects the senses, or disturbs the imagi- 
nation, increases the disease.. Even too much light is hurtful; for 
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which reason the patient's chamber />ught to be a. little darkened, and 
he should neither be kept too hot nor cold. Ii is not however necessary 
to exclude the company of an agreeable friend, as this lu>s a tendency 

to sooth and quiet tne mind. Neither ought the patient to be kept too 
much in the dark, lest it should occasion a gloomy melancholy, which 
is too often the consequence of this disease 

The patient must, as far as possible, be soothed and humoured in 
every thing. Contradiction will ruffle his mind, and increase his 
malady. Even when he calls for things which are not to be obtained 
or which might prove hurtful, he is not to be positively denied them, 
but rather put off with the promise ol bavins;- them as soon as they can 
be obtained, or by some other excuse. A little of any thing that the 
mind is set upon, though not quite proper, will hurt the patient less 
than a positive refusal, in a word, whatever he was fond of, or used 
to be delighted with, when in health, may here be tried; as pleasing 
stories, soft music, or whatever has a tendency to sooth the passions 
and compose the, mind. Boerhaave proposes several mechanical expe- 
riments for this purpose; as the soft noise of water distilling by drops 
into a bason, and the patient trying to reckon them, &c. Any uni- 
form sound, if low and continued; has a tendency to procure sleep, 
and consequently may be of service. 

The aliment ought to be light, consisting chiefly of farinaceous 
substances; as panado, and water gruel, sharpened with jelly of cur- 
rants, or juice of lemons, ripe fruits roasted or boiled, jellies, pre- 
serves, &c. The drink small, diluting, and cooling; as whey, bar- 
ley-water, or decoctions of barley and tamarinds, which latter not 
only render the liquor more palatable, but likewise more beneficial, as 
they are of an opening nature. 

MEDICINE. — In an inflammation of the brain, nothing more cer- 
tainly relieves the patient than a free discharge of blood from the nose. 
When this comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be slopped 
but rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped in warm water to the 
part. When bleeding at the nose does not happen spontaneously, it 
may be provoked, by pqtting a straw or any other sharp body up the 
nostril. 

Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves the head: but as 
this operation cannot always be performed, we would recommend in 
its stead, bleeding in the jugular veins. When the patient's pulse 
and spirits are so low that he cannot bear bleeding with the lancet, 
leeches may be applied to the temples. These not only draw off the 
blood more gradually, but by beingapplied nearer to the part affected, 
generally give more immediate relief. 

A discharge of blood from the hacmorrhoidal veins is likewise of 
great service, and ought by all means to be promoted. If the patient 
has been subject to the bleeding piles, and that a discharge has been 
stopped, every method must be tried to restore it; as the application 
of leeches to the parts, sitting over the steam of warm water, sharp 
clysters, or suppositories made of honey, aloes, and rock-salt. 

If the inflammation of the brain be occasioned by the stoppage of 
evacuations either natural or artificial, as the menses, issues, setons, 
or such like, all means must be used to restore them as soon as pos- 
sible, or to substitute others in their stead. 

The patient's body must be kept open by stimulating clysters or 
omart purges; and small quantities of nitre oaght frequently to be 
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mixed with his drink. Two or three drachms, or more, if the case 
he dangerous, may be used in the space of twenty-four hours. 

The head should be shaved and frequently rubbed with vinegar and 
rose-water. Cloths dipped in this mixture may likewise be applied 
to the temples. The feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm 
water, and soft poultices of bread and milk may be kept constantly 
applied to them. 

If the disease proves obstinate, and does not yield to these medi- 
cines, it will be necessary to apply a blistering-plaster to the whole 
head. 



CHAP. XXIX. 



OF -THE OPHTHALMIA, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 

EYES. 

J. HIS disease may be occasioned by external injuries; as 
blows, burns, bruises, and the like. It may likewise proceed from 
dust, quick-lime, or other substances, getting into the eyes. It is 
often caused by the stoppage of customary evacuations; as the heal- 
ing of old sores, drying up of issues, the suppressing of gentle 
morning sweats, or of the sweating of the feet, &c. Long expo- 
sure to the night air, especially in cold northerly winds, or whatever 
suddenly checks the perspiration, especially after the body has been 

much heated, is very apt to cause an inflammation of the eyes 

Viewing snow or other white bodies for a long time, or looking sted- 
fastly at the sun, a clear fire, or any bright object, will likewise oc- 
casion this malady. A sudden transition from darkness to very 
bright light will often have the same effect. 

Nothing more certainly occasions an inflammation of the eyes than 

night-watching, especially reading or writing by candle-light 

Drinking spiritous liquors, and excess of venery are likewise very 
hurtful to the eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of several kinds 
of fuel, are also pernicious. Sometimes an inflammation of the eyes 
proceed from a venereal taint, and often from a scrophulous or gouty 
habit. It may likewise be occasioned by hairs in the eyelids turning 
inwards, and hurting the eyes. Sometimes the disease is epidemic, 
especially after wet seasons; and I have frequently known it prove 
infectious, particularly to those who lived in the same house with ihe 
patient. It may be occasioned by moist air, or living in low damp 
houses, especially in persons who are not accustomed to such situa- 
tions. In children it often proceeds from imprudently drying up of 
scabbed heads, a running behind the ears, or any other discharge of 
that kind. Inflammations of the eyes often succeed the small-pox 
or measles, especially in children of a scrophulous habit. 

SYMPTOMS.— An inflammation of the eyes is attended with 
acute pain, heat, redness, and swelling. The patient is not able to 
bear the light, and sometimes he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes 
were pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full 
of motes, or thinks he sees flies dancing before him. The eyes are 
filled with a scalding rheum, which rushes forth in great quantities, « 
whenever the patient attemps to look up. The pulse is generally 
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quick and hard, with some degree of fever. When the disease is vio- 
lent, the neighbouring parts swell, and there is a throbbing or pulsa- 
tion in the temporal arteries, Sec. 

A slight inflammation of the eyes, especially from an external 
cause, is easily cured; but when the disease is violent, and continues 
long, it often leaves specks upon the eyes, or dimness of sight, and 
sometimes total blindness. 

If the patient be seized with a looseness, it has a good effect; and 
when the inflammation passes from one eye to another as it were by 
infection, it is no unfavourable symptom. But when the disease is ac- 
companied with a violent pain of the head, and continues long, the 
patient is in danger of losing his sight. 

REGIMEN. — The diet, unless in scrophulous cases, can hardly 
be too spare, especially at the beginning. The patient must abstain 
from every thing of a heating nature. His food should consist chief- 
ly of mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink may be 
barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and such-like. 

The patient's chamber must be darkened, or his eyes shaded by a 
cover so as to exclude the light, but not to press upon the eyes, lie 
should not look at a candle, the fire or any luminous object; ana 
ought to avoid all smoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any thing that 
may cause coughing, sneezini-;, or vomiting. He should be kept 
quiet, avoiding all violent efforts, either of body or mind, and encou- 
raging sleep as much as possible. 

MEDICINE. — This is one of those diseases wherein great hurt is 
often done by external applications. Almost every person pretends 
to be possessed of a remedy for the cure of sore eyes. ■' liesc reme- 
dies generally consist of eye-waters and ointments, with other inter- 
nal applications, which do mischief twenty times for once they do 
good. People ought therefore to be very cautious how they use such 
things, as even the pressure upon the eyes often increases the ma- 
lady. 

Bleeding, in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is always neces- 
sary. This should be performed as near the part effected as possible. 
An adult may loose ten or twelve ounces of blood from the jugular, 
vein, and the operation may be repeated according to the urgency of 
the symptoms. If it should not be convenient to bieed in the neck, 
the same quantity may be let from the arm, or any other part of the 
body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under the eyes, with 
good effect. The wounds must be suffered to bleed f >r some hours, 
and if the bleeding stop soon, it may be promoted by the application 
of cloths dipt in warm water. In obstinate cases, it will be necessa- 
ry to repeat this operation several times. 

Opening and diluting medicines are by no means to be neglected: 
The patient may take a small dose of Glauber's salts, and cream of 
tartar, every second or third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with 
senna. If these be not agreeable, gentle doses of rhubarb and nitre, 
a little of the lenitive electuary, or any other mild purgative, will 
answer the same end. The patient at the same time must drink free- 
ly of water-gruel, tea, whey, or any other weak diluting liquor 

He ought likewise to take, at bed-time, a large draught of very weak- 
wine-whey, in order to promote perspiration. His feet and legs must 
frequently be bathed in luke-warm water, and his head shaved twice 
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or thrice a-vveek, and afterwards washed in cold water. This has 
often a remarkable good effect. 

If the inflammation does not yield to these evacuations, blistering- 
plasters must be applied to the temples, behind the ears, or upon the 
Deck, and kept open for some time by the mild blistering-ointment. 
I have seldom knov. n these, if long enough kept open, fail to remove 
thv most obstinate inflammation of the eyes; but for this purpose it 
is often necessary to continue the discharge for several weeks. 

When the disease has been of long standing, I have seen very ex- 
traordinary effects from a seton in the neck, or between the shoul- 
ders, especially the latter. It should be put upwards and down- 
wards, or in the direction of the spine, and in the middle between 
the shoulder-blades. It may be dressed twice a day with yellow ba- 
silicon. 1 have known patients, who had been blind for a considerable 
time, recover sight by means of a seton placed as above. When 
the seton is put across the neck, it soon wears out, and is both more 
painful and troublesome than between the shoulders; besides, it leaves 
a disagreeable mark; and does not discharge so freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, a poultice of 
bread and milk, softened with sweet oil or fresh butter, may be ap- 
plied to them, at least all night; and they may be bathed with luke- 
warm milk and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot sleep, which is sometimes the case, he may 
bake twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, or two spoonsful of the 
syrup of poppies, over night, more or less according to his age, or the 
violence of the symptoms. 

After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes still remain weak 
and tender, they ma\ be bathed every night and morning with cold 
water and a little brandy, six parts of the former to one of the latter. 

A method should be contrived by which the eye can be quite im- 
mersed in the brandy and water, where it should be kept for some 
time. I have generally found this, or cold water and vinegar, as good 
a sirengthener of the eyes as any of the most celebrated collyriums. 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a scrophulous 
habit, it generally proves very obstinate In this case the patient's 
diet must not be too low, and he may be allowed to drink small negus, 
or now and then a glass of wine. The most proper medicine is the 
Peruvian bark, which may either be given in substance, or prepared 
in the following manner: 

Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two drachms of Win- 
ter's bark, and boil them in an English quart of water to a pint; 
when it has boiled nearly long enough, add half an ounce of liquorice- 
root sliced. Let the liquor be strained. Two, three, or four table- 
spoonsful, according to the age of the patient, may be taken three or 
four times a-day. It is impossible to say how long this medicine 
should be continued, as the cure is sooner performed in some than in 
others; but in general it requires a considerable time to produce any 
lasting effects. 

Dr. Cheyne says, " That iEt,hiop's mineral never fails in obstinate 
inflammations ol the eyes, even scrophulous ones, if given in a suf- 
ficient dose, and duly persisted in." There is no doubt but this and 
other preparations of mercury may be of singular service in ophthal- 
mias of long continuance, but they ought always to be administered 
*yith the greatest caution) or by persons of skill in physic. 
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It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, to sec if an* 
hairs be turned upwards, or pressing upon them.* These ought to 
be removed by plucking them out with a pair of small pincers. 

Those who are liable to frequent returns of this disease, ought 
constantly to have an issue in one or both arms. Weeding or purg- 
ing in the spring and autumn, will be very beneficial to such persons. 
They ought likewise to live with the greatest regularity, avoiding 
strong liquors, and every thing of a heating quality. Above all let 
ihem avoid the night-air and late studies. t 



CHAP. XXX. 

OF THE QUIJYSEY, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT. 

X HIS disease is very common in Britain, and is frequent- 
ly attended with great danger. It prevails in the winter and spring, 
and is most fatal to young people of a sanguine temperament. 

CAUSES. — In general it proceeds from the same causes as other 
inflammatory disorders, viz. an obstructed perspiration, or whatever 
heats or inflames the blood. An inflammation of the throat is often 
occasioned by omitting some part of the covering usually worn about 
the neck, by drinking cold liquor when the body is warm, by riding 
or walking against a cold northerly wind, or any thing that greatly 
cools the throat, and parts adjacent. It may likewise proceed from 
the neglect of bleeding, purging, or any customary evacuation. 

Singing, speaking loud and long, or whatever strains the throat, 
may likewise cause an inflammation of that organ. I have often 
known the quinsey prove fatal to jovial companions, who after sitting 
long in a warm room, drinking warm liquors, and singing with ve- 
hemence, were so imprudent as to go abroad in the cold night-air 

Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very apt to oc- 
casion this malady. It is likewise frequently occasioned by continu- 
ing long in a moist place, sitting near an open window, sleeping in a 
damp bed, sitting in a room that has been newly plastered, &c. I 
know people who never fail to have a sore throat, if they sit even but 
a short time in a room that has been lately washed. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewise inflame the throat, and occa- 
sion a quinsey. It may also proceed from bones, pins, or other 
sharp substances sticking in the throat, or from the caustic fumes of 
metals or minerals, as arsenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the breath. 
This disease is sometimes epidemic and infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. — The inflammation of the throat is evident from 
inspection, the parts appearing red and swelled; besides, the patient 

* Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditiously removed by pas- 
sing a small hair pencil between the eye-lid, and the ball of the eye. In some 
places, the peasants do this very effectually, by using their tongue in the same 
manner. 

t As most people are fond of using eye-waters and ointments in this and other 
diseases of the eyes, we have inserted some of the most approved forms of 
these medicines in th« Appendix. See Appendix, Eye-water and Eye- 
salve 
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complains of pain in swallowing. Mis pulse is quick and hard, with 
other symptoms of a fever. If-blood be let, it is generally covered 
with a tough coat of a whitish colour, and the patient spits' a tough 
phlegm As the swelling and inflammation increase, the breathing 
and swallowing become more difficult; the pain affects the ears; the 
eyes generally appear red; and the face swells. The patient is often 
obliged to keep himself in an erect posture, being in danger of suffoca- 
tion; there is a constant nausea, or inclination to vomit, and the drink, 
instead of passing into the stomach, is often returned by the nose. 
The patient is sometimes starved at last, merely from an inability to 
swallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with straitness of the breast, and 
anxiety, the danger is great. Though the pain in swallowing be very 
great, yet while the patient breathes easy, there is not so much dan- 
ger. An external swelling is no unfavourable symptom; but if it sud- 
denly falls, and the disease affects the breast, the danger is very great. 
When a quinsey is the consequence of some other disease, which 
has already weakened the patient, his situation is dangerous. A 
frothing at the mouth, with a swelled tongue, a pale, ghastly coun- 
tenance, and coldness of the extremities, are fatal symptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen in this disease is in all respects the 
same as in the pleurisy, or peripneumony. The food must be light, 
and in small quantity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, 
mixed with acids. 

It is highly necessary that the patient be kept easy and quiet. Vio- 
lent affections of the mind, or great efforts of the body, may prove 
fatal. He should not even attempt to speak but in a low voice. Such 
a degree of warmth as to promote a constant gentle sweat, is proper. 
When the patient is in bed, his head ought to be raised a little high- 
er than usual. 

It is peculiarly necessary that the neck be kept warm; for which 
purpose several folds of soft flannel may be wrapt round it. That 
alone will often remove a slight complaint of the throat, especially if 
applied in due time. We cannot here omit observing the propriety 
of a custom which prevails among the peasants of Scotland. When 
they feel any uneasiness of the throat, they wrap a stocking about it 
all night. So effectual is this remedy, that in many places it passes 
for a charm, and the stocking is applied with particular ceremonies: 
the custom however, is undoubtedly a good one, and should never be 
neglected. When the throat has been thus wrapped up all night, it 
must not be exposed to the cold air through the day, but a handker- 
chief or a piece of flannel kept about it till the inflammation be re- 
moved. 

The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much in esteem for 
complaints of the throat; and indeed it is of some use. It should be 
almost constantly kept in the mouth, and swallowed down leisurely. 
It may likewise be mixed in the patient's drink, or taken any other 
way. When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of red currants, or of 
mulberries, may be used in its stead. 

Gargles for the throat are very beneficial. They may be made of 
sage-tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or by adding to half a pint 
of the pectoral decoction, two or three spoonsful of honey, and the 
same quantity of currant-jelly. This may be used three or four times 
a-day; and if the patient be troubled with tough viscid phlegm, the 

Bb 
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gargle may be rendered more sharp and cleansing, by adding to it a 
tea-spoonful of the spirit of sal ammoniac. Some recommend gargles 
made of a decoction of the leaves or bark of the black currant-bush; 
but where the jelly can be had these are unnecessary. 

There is no disease wherein the benefit of bathing the feet and legs 
in lukewarm water is more apparent: that practice ought therefore 
never to be neglected. If people were careful to keep warm, to wrap 
up their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs in warm wa- 
ter, and to use a spare diet, with diluting liquors, at the beginning 
of this disease, it would seldom proceed to a great height, or be at- 
tended with any danger; but when these precautions are neglected, and 
the disease becomes violent, more powerful medicines are necessary. 
MEDICINE. — An inflammation of the throat being a most acute 
and dangerous distemper, which sometimes takes off the patient very 
suddenly, it will be proper, as soon as the symptoms appear, to bleed 
in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the operation 
if circumstances require. 

The body should likewise be kept gently open. This may either 
be done by giving the patient for his ordinary drink a decoction of figs 
and tamarinds, or small doses of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended 
in the erysipelas. These may be increased according to the age of 
the patient, and repeated till they have the desired effect. 

I have often known very good effects from a bit of sal firunel, or 
purified nitre, held in the mouth, and swallowed down as it melted. 
This promotes the discharge of saliva, by which means it answers 
the end of a gargle, while at the same time it abates the fever, by 
promoting the discharge of urine, &c. 

The throat ought likewise to be rubbed twice or thrice a-day with a 
little of the volatile liniment. This seldom fails to produce some 
good effects. At the same time the neck ought to be carefully covered 
with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from penetrating the skin, 
as this application renders it very tender. Many other external ap- 
plications are recommended in this disease, as a swallow's nest, poul- 
tices made of the fungus called Jew's ears, album Grsecum, 8cc. But 
as we do not look upon any of these to be preferable to a common 
poultice of bread and milk, we shall take no farther notice of them. 
Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a specific in this disease. 
Half a drachm of the gum in powder may be made into an electuary 
with the rob of elder-berries, or the jelly of currants for a dose, and 
repeated occasionally.* 

Blistering upon the neck or behind the ears in violent inflamma- 
tions of the throat is very beneficial; and in bad cases it will be neces- 
sary to lay a blistering-plaster quite across the throat, so as to reach 
from ear to ear; After the plasters are taken off, the parts ought to 
be kept running by the application of issue ointment, till the inflam- 
mation is gone; otherwise, upon their drying up, the patient will be 
in danger of a relapse. 

When the patient has been treated as above, a suppuration seldom 
happens. This however is sometimes the case, in spite of all en- 
deavours to prevent it. When the inflammation and swelling con- 
tinue, and it is evident that a suppuration will ensue, it ought to be 
promoted by drawing the steam of warm water into the throat through 

_ * Dr. Home. 
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a tunnel, or the like. Soft poultices ought likewise to be applied out- 
wardly, and the patient may keep a roasted fig constantly in his 
mouth. 

It sometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, that the swelling 
is so great, as entirely to prevent any thing from getting down into 
ihe stomach. In this case the patient must inevitably perish, unless 
he can be supported in some other way. This can only be done by 
nourishing clysters of broth, or gruel with milk, &c. Patients have 
often been supported by these for several days, till the tumour has 
broke; and afterwards they have recovered. 

Not only the swallowing, but the breathing, is often prevented by 
the tumour. In this case nothing can save the patient's life, but open- 
ing the trachea or wind-pipe. As that has been often done with suc- 
cess, no person, in such desperate circumstances, ought to hesitate a 
moment about the operation; but as it can only be performed by a sur- 
geon, it is not necessary here to give any directions about it. 

When a difficulty of swallowing is not attended with an acute pain 
or inflammation, it is generally owing to an obstruction of the glands 
about the throat, and only requires that the part be kept warm, and 
the throat frequently gargled with something that may gently stimu- 
late the glands, as a decoction of figs with vinegar and honey; to which 
may be added a little mustard, or a small quantity of spirits. But 
this gargle is never to be used where there are signs of an inflamma- 
tion. This species of angina has various names among the commoa 
people, as thefiafi of the throat, the falling down of the almonds of the 
ears, &c. Accordingly, to remove it, they lift the patient up by the 
hair of the head, and thrust their fingers under his jaws, &c all which 
practices are at best useless, and often hurtful. 

Those who are subject to inflammations of the throat, in order to 
avoid that disease, ought to live temperate. Such as do not choose to 
observe this rule, must have frequent recourse to purging and other 
evacuations, to discharge the superfluous humours. They ought like- 
wise to beware of catching cold, and should abstain from aliment or 
medicines of an astringent or stimulating nature. 

Violent exercise, by increasing the motion and force of the blood, 
is apt to occasion an inflammation of the throat, especially if cold 
liquor be drank immediately after it, or the body suffered suddenly to 
cool. Those who would avoid this disease ought therefore, after 
speaking aloud, singing, running, drinking warm liquor, or doing any 
thing that may strain the throat, or increase the circulation of the 
blood towards it, to take care to cool gradually, and to wrap some ad- 
ditional covering about their necks. 

I have often known* persons who had been subject to sore throats, 
entirely free from that complaint by only wearing a ribband, or bit 
of flannel, constantly round their necks, or by wearing thicker shoes, 
a flannel waistcoat or the like. These may seem trifling, but they 
have great effect. There is danger indeed in leaving them off* after 
persons have been accustomed to them; but surely the inconveni- 
ency of using such things for life, is not to be compared with the 
danger which may attend the neglect of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of the throat con- 
tinue swelled, and become hard and callous. This complaint is not 
easily removed, and is often rendered dangerous by the too frequent 
application of strong stimulating and styptic medicines- The best 
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method is to keep it warm, and to gargle it twice a-day with a decoc- 
tion of figs, sharpened a little with the elixir or spirit of vitriol. 

OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, OR PUTRID ULCEROUS 
SORE THROAT. 

THIS kind of quinsey is hut little known in the northern parts of 
Britain, though, for some time past, it has been fatal in the more 
southern countries. Children are more liable to it than adults, 
females than males, and the delicate than those who are hardy and 
robust. It prevails chiefly in autumn, and is most frequent after a 
long course of damp or sultry weather. 

CAUSES — This is evidently a contagious distemper, and is ge- 
nerally communicated by infection. Whole families, and even en- 
tire villages, often receive the infection from one person. This 
ought to put people upon their guard against going near such patients 
as labour under the disorder; as by that means they endanger not 
only their own lives, but likewise those of their friends and con- 
nexions. Whatever tends to produce putrid or malignant fevers, 
may likewise occasion the putrid ulcerous sore throat, as unwhole- 
some air, damaged provisions, neglect of cleanliness, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It begins with alternate fits of shivering and heat. 
The pulse is quick, but low and unequal, and generally continues so 
through the whole course of the disease. The patient complains 
greatly of weakness and oppression of the breast; his spirits are low, 
and he is apt to faint away when set upright; he is troubled with a 
nausea, and often with a vomiting or purging. The two latter are 
most common in children. The eyes appear red and watery, and 
the face swells. The urine is at first pale and crude; but, as the 
disease advances, it turns more of a yellowish colour. The tongue 
is white, and generally moist, which distinguishes this from an in- 
flammatory disease. Upon looking into the throat, it appears swell- 
ed, and of a florid red colour. Pale or ash-coloured spots however 
are here and there interspersed, and sometimes one broad patch or 
spot, of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, surrounded with 
florid red, only appears. These whitish spots or sloughs cover so 
many ulcers. 

An efflorescence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, breast, and 
fingers, about the second or third day, it is a common sympton of this 
disease. When it appears, the purging and vomiting generally 
cease. 

There is often a slight degree of delirium, and the face frequently 
appears bloated, and the inside of the nostrils red and inflamed. — 
The patient complains of a disagreeable putrid smell, and his breath 
is very offensive. 

The putrid ulcerous sore throat may be distinguished from the 
inflammatory, by the vomiting and looseness with which it is gene- 
rally ushered in; the foul ulcers in the throat covered with a white 
or livid coat; and by the excessive weakness of the patient; with 
other symptoms of a putrid fever. 

Unfavourable symptoms are, an obstinate purging, extreme weak- 
ness, dimness of the sight; a livid or black colour of the spots, and 
frequent shiverings, with a weak fluttering pulse. If the eruption 
upon the skin suddenly disappears, or becomes of a livid colour with 
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a discharge of blood from the nose or mouth, the danger is very 
great. 

If a gentle sweat break out about the third or fourth day, and con- 
tinue with a slow, firm, and equal pulse; if the sloughs cast off in a 
kindly manner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom; and if the 
breathing is soft and free, with a lively colour of the eyes, there is 
reason to hope for a salutary crisis. 

REGIMEN. — The patient must be kept quiet, and for the most 
part in bed, as he will be apt to faint when taken out of it. — His food 
must be nourishing and restorative; as sago-gruel with red wine, 
jellies, strong broths, &c. His drink ought to be generous, and of 
an antiseptic quality: as red wine negus, white-wine whey, and 
such like. 

MEDICINE -The medicine in this kind of quinsey is entirely 

different from that which is proper in the inflammatory. All evacua- 
tions, as bleeding, purging, &c. which weaken the patient, must be 
avoided. Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, are like- 
wise hurtful. Strengthening cordials alone can be used with safety; 
and these ought never to be neglected. 

If at the beginning, there is a great nausea, or inclination to vomit, 
the patient must take an infusion of green tea, camomile flowers, or 
carduus bene die tus, in order to cleanse the stomach. If these are not 
sufficient, he may take a few grains of the powder of ipecacuanha, or 
any other gentle vomit. 

If the disease is mild, the throat may be gargled with an infusion 
of sage and rose leaves, to a gill of which may be added a spoonful or 
two of honey; and as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; 
but when the symptoms are urgent, the sloughs large and thick, and 
the breath very offensive, the following gargle may be used : 

To six or seven ounces of the pectoral decoction, when boiling, 
add half an ounce of contrayerva-root; let it boil for some time, and 
afterwards strain the liquor; to which add two ounces of white wine 
vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the tincture of myrrh. 
This ought not only to be used as a gargle, but a little of it should 
frequently be injected with a syringe to clean the throat, before the 
patient takes any meat or drink.. This method is peculiarly neces- 
sary for children who cannot use a gargle. 

It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently receives into his 
mouth, through an inverted funnel, the steams of warm vinegar, 
myrrh, and honey. 

But when the putrid symptoms run high, and the disease is at- 
tended with danger, the only medicine that can be depended upon is 
the Peruvian bark. It may be taken in substance, if the patient'6 
stomach will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark grossly powdered, with 
two drachms of Virginian snake root, maybe boiled in an English 
pint and a half of water to half a pint; to which a tea-spoonful of the 
elixir of vitriol may be added, and an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken 
every three or four hours. Blistering-plasters are very beneficial 
in this disease, especially when the patient's pulse and spirits are 
Jow. They may be applied to the throat, behind the ears, or up- 
on the back part of the neck. 

Should the vomiting prove troublesome, it will be proper to give 
the patient two table-spoonsful of the saline julep every hour. Tea 
made of mint and, a little c'mnamon mill be very proper for hvs or- 
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dinary drink, especially if an equal quantity of red-wine be mixed 
with it. 

In case of a violent looseness, the sire of a nutmeg of diascordi- 
«m, or the japonic confection, may be taken two or three times a- 
day, or oftenerif necessary. 

If a discharge of blood from the nose happens, the steams ofwarat 
vinegar may be recieved up the nostrils frequently; and the drink 
must be sharpened with spirits of vitriol, or tincture of roses. 

In case of a strangury, the body must be fomented with warm 
water, and emollient clysters given three or four times a-day. 

After the violence of the disease is over, the body should still be 
kept open with mild purgatives; as manna, senna, rhubarb, or the 
like. 

If great weakness and dejection of spirits, or night-sweats, with 
other symptoms of a consumption, should ensue, we would advise 
the patient to continue the use of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir 
of vitriol, and to take frequently a glass of generous wine.- These, 
together with a milk diet, and riding on horseback, are the most 
likely means for recovering his strength. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 



XT has already been observed, that colds are the effect of 
an obstructed perspiration; the common causes of which we have 
likewise endeavoured to point out, and shall not here repeat them. 
Neither shall we spend time in enumerating all the various symp- 
toms of colds, as they are pretty generally known. It may not 
however be amiss to observe, that almost every cold is a kind of fever, 
■which only differs in degree from some of those that have already 
been treated of. 

No age, sex, or constitution, is exempted from this disease; nei- 
ther is it in the power of any medicine or regimen to prevent it. The 
inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch cold, nor can even 
the greatest circumspection defend them at all times from its attacks. 
Indeed, if the human body could be kept constantly in an uniform 
degree of warmth, such a thing as catching cold would be impos- 
sible; but as that cannot be effected by any means, the perspiration 
must be liable to many changes. Such changes, however, when 
small, do not effect the health; but, when great, they must prove 
hurtful. 

When oppression of the breast, a stuffing of the nose, unusual 
weariness, pain of the head, &.c. give ground to believe that the 
perspiration is obstructed, or, in other words, that the person has 
caught cold, he ought immediately to lessen his diet, at least the 
usual quantity of his solid food, and to abstain from all strong liquors. 
Instead of flesh, fish, eggs, milk, and other nourishing diet, he may 
eat light bread pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, gruels, and 
such like. His drink may be water gruel sweetened with a little 
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hosey; an infusion of balm or linseed, sharpened with the juice of 
orange or lemon; a decoction of barley and liquorice, with tamarinds, 
or any other cool, diluting, acid liquor. 

Above all, his supper should be light; as small posset, or water- 
gruel sweetened with honey, and a little toasted bread in it. If ho- 
ney should disagree with his stomach, the gruel may be sweetened 
with treacle or course sugar, and sharpened with the jelly of cur- 
rants. These who have been accustomed to generous liquors may 
take wine-whey instead of gruel, which may be sweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than usual a bed, and to encourage 
a gentle sweat, which is easily brought on towards morning, by 
drinking tea, or any kind of wharm diluting liquor. I have often 
known this practice carry off a cold in one day, which', in all probabi- 
lity, had it been neglected, would have cost the patient his life, or 
have confined him for some months. Would people sacrifice a little 
time to ease and warmth, and practice a moderate degree of absti- 
nence when the first symptoms of a cold appear, we have reason to 
believe that most of the bad effects which flow from an obstructed 
perspiration might be prevented. But, after the disease has gathered 
strength by delay, all attempts to remove it often prove vain. A pleu- 
risy, a peripneumony, or a fatal consumption of the lungs, are the 
common effects of colds which have either been totally neglected or 
treated improperly. 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk. But this, to say no 
worse of it, is a very hazardous experiment. No doubt it may some- 
times succeed, by suddenly restoring the perspiration; but when there 
is any degree of inflammation, which is frequently the case, strong 
liquors, instead of removing the malady, will increase it. By this 
means a common cold may be converted into an inflammatory fever. 

When those who labour for their daily bread have the misfortune 
to catch cold, they cannot afford to loose a day or two, in order to 
keep themselves warm, and take a little medicine; by which means 
the disorder is often so aggravated as to confine them for a long time, 
or even to render them ever after unable to sustain hard labour. But 
even such of the labouring poor as can afford to take care of them- 
selves, are often too hardy to do it; they affect to despise colds, and 
as long as they can crawl about, scorn to be confined by what they call 
a common cold. Hence it is, that colds destroy such numbers of man- 
kind. Like an enemy despised, they gather strength from delay, 
till at length they become invincible. We often see this verified in 
travellers, who, rather than loose a day in the prosecution of their 
business, throw away their lives by pursuing their journey, even in 
the severest weather, with this disease upon them. 

It is certain however, that colds may be too much indulged 

When a person, for every slight cold; shuts himself up in a warm 
room, and drinks great quantities of warm liquor, it may occasion 
such a general relaxation of the solids as will not be easily removed. 
It will therefore be proper, when the disease will permit, and the 
weather is mild, to join to the regimen mentioned above gentle exer- 
cise; as walking, riding on horseback, or in a carriage, &c. An ob- 
stinate cold which no medicine can remove, will yield to gentle exer- 
cise and a proper regimen of the diet. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great tendency to re- 
store the perspiration, But care must be taken that the water be not 
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too warm, otherwise it will do hurt. It should never be much \farm 
er than the blood, and the patient should go immediately to bed after 
■using it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying in bed, and drinking 
warm Water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will sooner take off a 
spasm, and restore the perspiration, than all the hot sudorific medi- 
cines in the world. This is all that is necessary for removing a com- 
mon cold; and if this course be taken at the beginning, it will seldom 
fail. 

But when the symptoms do not yield to abstinence, warmth, and 
diluting liquors, there is reason to fear the approach of some other 
disease, as an inflammation of the breast, an ardent fever, or the 
like. If the pulse therefore be hard and frequent, the skin hot and 
dry, and the patient complains of his head or breast, it will be neces- 
sary to bleed, and to give the cooling powders recommended in the 
scarlet fever every three or four hours, till they give a stool. 

It will likewise be proper to put a blistering-plaster on the back, 
to given two table-spoonsful of the saline mixture every two hours, 
and in short to treat the patient in all respects, as for a slight fever. I 
have often seen this course, when observed at the beginning, remove 
the complaints in two or three days, when the patient had all the symp- 
toms of an approaching ardent fever, or an inflammation of the 
breast. 

The chief secret of preventing colds lies in avoiding, as far as pos- 
sible, all extremes either of heat or cold, and in taking care, when 
the body is heated, to let it cool gradually. These and other circum- 
stances relating to this important subject, are so fully treated of un- 
der the article Obstructed 1 ersjiiralion, that it is needless here to re- 
sume the consideration of them. 

OF A COMMON COUGH. 

A COUGH is generally the effect of a cold, which has either been 
improperly treated, or entirely neglected. When it proves obstinate, 
there is always reason to fear the consequences, as this shews a weak 
state of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a consumption. 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young and strong, with a 
hard quick pulse, bleeding will be proper; but in weak and relaxed 
habits, bleeding rather prolongs the disease. When the patient spits 
freely, bleeding is unnecessary, and sometimes hurtful, as it. tends to 
lessen that discharge. 

• When the cough is not attended with any degree of fever, and the 
spittle is viscid and tough, sharp pectoral medicines are to be admi- 
nistered, as gum ammoniac, squils, Sec Two table-spoonsful of the 
solution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or four times a-day, 

more or less, according to the age and constitution of the patient 

Squills may be given various ways: two ounces of the vinegar, the 
oxymel, or the syrup, may be mixed with the same quantity of sim- 
ple cinnamon water, to which may be added an ounce of common 
water and an ounce of balsamic syrup. Two table-spoonsful of this 
mixture maybe taken three or four times a-day. 

A syrup made of equal parts lemon-juice, honey, and sugar-can- 
dy, is likewise very proper in this kind of cough. A table-spoonful 
of it may be taken at pleasure. 
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But when the defluxion is sharp and thin, these medicines rather 
do hurt-,. In this case gentle opiates, oils, and mucilages are more 
proper. A cup of an infusion of wild poppy leaves, and marsh-mal- 
low roots or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken frequently; or a 
tea-spoonful of the paregoric elixir may be put into the patient's 
drink twice a-day. Fuller's Spanish infusion is also a very proper 
medicine in this case, and may be taken in the quantity of a tea-cup- 
ful three or four time a-day.* 

When a cough is occasioned by acrid humours tickling the throat 
and Jauces, the patient should keep some soft ptctoral lozenges, al- 
most constantly in his mouth; as the Pontrefact liquorice cakes, bar- 
ley-sugar, the common balsamic lozenges, Spanish juice, Sec These 
blunt the acrimony of the humours, and by taking off their stimulat- 
ing quality, help to appease the cough. f 

In obstinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of humours upon the 
lungs, it will often be necessary, besides expectorating medicines, to 
have recourse to issues, setons, or some other drain. In this case I 
have often observed the most happy effects from a Burgundy-pitch 
plaster applied between the shoulders. I have ordered this simple 
remedy in the most obstinate coughs, in a great number of cases, 
and in many different constitutions, without ever knowing it fail to 
give relief, unless where there were evident signs of an ulcer in the 
lungs. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch may be spread thin 
upon a piece of soft leather, about the size of the hand, and laid be- 
tween the shoulder-blades. It may be taken off and wiped every 
three or four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight or three 
weeks. This is indeed a cheap and simple medicine, and consequent- 
ly apt to be despised; but we will venture to affirm, that the whole 
materia medico does not afford an application more efficacious in al- 
most every kind of cough. It has not indeed always an immediate 
effect; but, if kept on for some time, it will succeed where most other 
medicines fail. 

The only inconveniency attending this plaster is the itching which 
it occasions; but surely this may be dispensed with considering the 
advantage which the patient may expect to reap from the application; 
besides, when the itching becomes very uneasy, the plaster may be 
taken off, and the part rubbed with a dry cloth* or washed with a lit- 
tle warm milk and water. Some caution indeed is necessary in dis- 
continuing the use of such a plaster; this however may be safely done 
by making it smaller by degrees, and at length quitting it altogether 
in a warm season 4 

* See Appendix, Spanish Infusion. 

t In a former edition of this book I recommended, for an obstinate tickling 
cough, an oily emulsion, made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh Dis- 
pensatory, instead, of the common alkaline spirit. I have since been told by seve* 
ral practitioners, that they found it to be an excellent medicine in this disorder, 
and every way deserving of the character which I had given it. Where this 
elixir is not kept, its place may be supplied by adding to the common oily emul- 
sion, an adequate proportion of the Itebaic tincture, or liquid laudanum. 

i Some complain that the pitch-plaster adheres too fast, while others find 
difficulty in keeping it on. This proceeds from the different kinds of pitch made 
use of, and likewise from the manner of making it. I generally find it answers 
best when mixed with a little bee6-wax, and spread as cool as possible. The clear, 
hard, transparent pitch answers the purpose best. 

C C 
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But coughs proceed from many other causes besides defluxion* 
upon the lungs. In these cases the cure is not to be attempted by pec • 
toral medicines. Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foulness and 
debility of the stomach, syrups, oils, mucilages, and all kinds ot 
balsamic medicines do hurt. The stomach cough may be known 
from one that is owing to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the lat- 
ter the patient coughs whenever he inspires, or draws in his breath 
fully; but in the former that does not happen. 

The cure of this cough depends chiefly upon cleansing and strength- 
ening the stomach; for which purpose gentle vomits and bitter pur- 
gatives are most proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the sacred 
tincture, as it is called, may be tali en for a considerable time in the 
dose of one or two table-spoonsful twice a-day, or as often as it is 
found necessary, to keep the body gently open. People may make 
this tincture themselves, by infusing an ounce of hiera fiicra* in an 
English pint of white wine, letting it stand a few days, and then 
straining it. 

In coughs which proceed from a debility of the stomach, the Peru- 
vian bark is likewise of considerable service. It may either be chew- 
ed, taken in powder, or made into a tincture along with other sto- 
machic bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of air and proper 
exercise; to which may be added the use of gentle opiates. — Instead 
of the saponaceous pill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opi- 
um disguised, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of liquid lau- 
danum, more or less, as circumstances require, may be taken at bed- 
time, or when the cough is most troublesome. Immersing the feet 
and hands in warm water will often appease the violence of a nervous 
cough. 

When a cough is only the symptom of some other malady, it is in 
vain to attempt to remove it without first curing the disease from 
which it proceeds. Thus when a cough is occasioned by teething, 
keeping the body open, scarifying the gums, or whatever facilitates 
the cutting of the teeth, likewise appeases the cough. In like man- 
ner, when ivorms occasion a cough, such medicines as remove these 
vermin will generally cure the cough; as bitter purgatives, oily clys- 
ters, and such like. 

Women, during the last months of pregnancy, are often greatly 
afflicted with a cough, which is generally relieved by bleeding, and 
keeping the body gently open. They ought to avoid all flatulent food, 
and to wear a loose easy dress. 

A cough is not only a symptom, but is often likewise the forerun- 
ner of diseases. Thus, the gout is frequently ushered in by a very 
troublesome cough, which affects the patient for some days before the 
coming on of the fit. This cough is generally removed by a paroxysm 
of the gout, which should therefore be promoted, by keeping the ex- 
tremities warm, drinking warm liquors, and bathing the feet and legs 
frequently in luke-warm water. 

OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, OR CHIN-COUGH. 

THIS cough seldom affects adults but proves often fatal to chil- 
dren. Such children as live upon thin watery diet, who breathe un- 

* See Appendix, Hiera Picra, 
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wholesome air, and have two little exercise, are most liable to this 
disease, and generally suffer most from it. 

The chin-cough is so 'well known, even to nurses, that a descrip- 
tion of it is unnecessary. Whatever hurts the digestion, obstructs 
the perspiration, or relaxes the solids, disposes to this- disease; conse- 
quently its cure must depend upon cleansing and strengthening the 
stomach, bracing the solids, and at the same time promoting perspi- 
ration, and the different secretions. 

The diet must be light and of easy digestion; for children, good 
bread made into pap or pudding, chicken-broth, with other light spoon- 
meats, are proper; but those who are farther advanced, may be allow- 
ed sago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, a little boiled chicken, or 
other white meats. The drink may be hyssop, or penny-royal tea, 
sweetened with honey or sugar-candy, small wine-whey; or if the 
patient be weak, he may sometimes be allowed a little negus. 

One of the most effectual remedies in the chin-cough is change of 
air. This often removes the malady, even when the change seems 
to be from a purer to a less wholesome ah\ This may in some mea- 
sure depend on the patient's being removed from the place where the 
infection prevails. Most of the diseases of children are infectious; 
nor is it at all uncommon to find the chin-cough prevailing in one town 
or village, when another, at a very small distance, is quite free from 
it. But whatever be the cause, we are sure of the fact. No time 
ought therefore to be lost in removing the patient at some distance 
from the place where he caught the disease, and, if possible, into a 
more pure and warm air.* 

When the disease proves violent, and the patient is in danger of 
being suffocated by the cough, he ought to be bled, especially if there 
be a fever with a hard full pulse. But as the chief intention of bleed- 
ing is to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, and to render it more 
sate to give vomits, it will seldom be necessary to repeat the operation; 
yet it there are symptoms of an inflammation of the lungs, a second 
or even a third bleeding may be requisite. 

It is generally reckoned a favourable symptom when a fit of cough- 
ing makes the patient vomit. This cleanses the stomach, and greatly 
relieves the cough, It will therefore be proper to promote this dis- 
charge, either by small doses of ipecacuanha, or the vomiting julep 
recommended in the Appendix. f 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a vomit. I have of- 
ten seen them happily deceived, by infusing a scruple or half a drachm 
ot the powder of ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half a pint of boiling- 
water. It tins be disguised with a few drops of milk and a little 
sugar, they will imagine it tea, and drink it very greedily. A small 
tea-cupful of this may be given every quarter of an hour, or rather 
every ten minutes, till it operates. 

When the child begins to puke, there will be no occasion Tor drink- 
ing any more, as the water already on the stomach will be sufficient. 

Vomits not only cleanse the stomach, which in this disease is ge- 

* Some think the air ought not to be changed till the disease is on the decline: 
but there seems to be no sufficient reason for this opinion, as patients have been 
known to reap beneht from a change of air at all periods of the disease. It is not 
sufficient to take the patient out daily in a carriage. This stldom answers any 
good purpose; but often does hurt by giving him cold. 

t See Appendix, Vomiting Jidep, 
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nerally loaded with viscid phlegm, but they likewise promote the 
perspiration and other secretions, and ought therefore to be repeated 
according to the obstinacy of the disease. They should not however 
be strong; gentle vomits frequently repeated are both less dangerous, 
and more beneficial than strong ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The best medicines for this 
purpose are rhuburd and its preparations, as the syrup, tincture, See. 
Of these a tea-spoonful or two may be given to an infant twice or 
thrice a-day, as there is occasion. To such as are farther advanced, 
the dose must be proportionally increased, and repeated till it has the 
desired effect. Those who cannot be brought to take the bitter tinc- 
ture, may have an infusion of senna and prunes, sweetened with man- 
na, coarse sugar, or honey; or a few grains of rhubarb mixed with a 
tea-spoonful or two of syrup, or currant jelly, so as to disguise the 
taste. . Most children are fond of syrups and jellies, and seldom re- 
fuse even a disagreeable medicine when mixed with them. 

Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and balsamic medicines 
possess wonderful virtues for the cure of the chin-cough, and accord- 
ingly exhibit them plentifully to patients of every age and constitu- 
tion, without considering that every thing of this nature must load the 
stomach, hurt the digestion, and of course aggravate the disorder.* 

The mille/iedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recommended for the cure 
of a chin-cough. Those who chuse to make use of these insects, 
may infuse two ounces of them bruised in a pint of small white-wine 
for one night. Afterwards the liquor may be strained through a 
cloth, and a table-spoonful of it given to the patient three or four 
times a-day. 

Opiates are sometimes necessary to allay the violence of the cough. 
For this purpose a little of the syrup of poppies, or five, six, or seven 
drops of laudanum, according to the age of the patient, may be ta- 
ken in a cup of hyssop or penny-royal tea, and repeated occasionally. t 

The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in North-Britain for 
the chin-cough. It is made, by beating in a mortar, garlic, with an 
equal quantity of hog's lard. With this the soles of the feet may be 
rubbed twice or thrice a-day; but the best method is to spread it upon 
a rag, and apply it in the form of plaster. It should be renewed eve- 
ry night and morning at least, as the garlic soon loses its virtue. This 
is an exceeding good medicine both in the chin-cough, J and in most 
other coughs of an obstinate nature. It ought not however to be 
used when the patient is very hot or feverish, lest it should increase 
these symptoms. 

The feet should be bathed once every two or three days in lukewarm 
water; and a Burgundy-pitch plaster kept constantly between the 

* Dr. Duplanil says, he has seen many good effects from the kermes mineral 
in this complaint, the cough being frequently alleviated even by the first dose. 
The dose for a child of one year old, is a quarter of a grain dissolved in a cup of 
any liquid, repeated two or three times a-day. For a child of two years, the 
dose is half a grain; and the quantity must be thus increased in proportion to the 
age of the patient. 

t Some recommend the extract of hemlock as an extraordinary remedy in the 
hooping-cough; but so far as I have been able to observe, it is no way superior to 
opium, which, when properly administered, will often relieve some of the most 
troublesome symptoms of this disorder. 

t. As this disease is evidently spasmodic, I am inclined to think that tonic rr.cd'r- 
rines will in time be found the most proper for its- c 
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shoulders. But when the disease proves very violent, it will be ne- 
cessary, instead of it, to apply a blistering-plaster, and to keep the 
part open for some time with issue-ointment. 

When the disease is prolonged, and the patient is free from a fe- 
ver, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the most proper medi- 
cines. The bark may either be taken in substance, or in a decoction 
or infusion, as is most agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
grains, according to the age of the patient, may be given three or 
four times a-day. For an adult, half a drachm or two scruples will 
be proper. Some give the extract of the bark with cantharides; but 
to manage this requires considerable attention. It is more safe to 
give a few grains of castor along with the bark. A child of six or 
seven years of age may take seven or eight grains of castor, with 
fifteen grains of powdered bark, for a dose. This may be made into 
a mixture with two or three ounces of any simple distilled water, and 
a little syrup, and taken three or four times a-day. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, AND OTHER 
VISCERA. 

IXLL inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, and re- 
quire the most speedy assistance; as they frequently end in a suppu- 
ration, and sometimes in a mortification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES. — An inflammation of the stomach may proceed from 
any of the causes which produce an inflammatory fever; as cold li- 
quor drank while the body is warm, obstructed perspiration, or the 
sudden striking in of any eruption. It may likewise proceed from 
the acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and stimulating substances 
taken into the stomach; as strong vomits or purges, corrosive poi- 
sons, and such like. When the gout has been repelled from the ex- 
tremities, either by cold or improper applications, it often occasions 
an inflammation of the stomach. Hard or indigestible substances 
taken into the stomach, as bones, the stones of fruit, See. may like- 
wise have that effect. 

SYMPTOMS It is attended with a fixed pain and burning heat 

in the stomach; great restlessness and anxiety; a small, quick, and 
hard pulse; vomiting, or, at least, a nausea and sickness; excessive 
thirst; coldness of the extremities; difficulty of breathing; cold clam- 
my sweats ; and sometimes convulsions and fainting fits. The sto- 
mach is swelled, and often feels hard to the touch. One of the most 
certain signs of this disease, is the sense of pain, which the patient 
feels upon taking any kind of food or drink, especially if it be either 
too hot or too cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or drinks, is extreme- 
ly restless, has a hickup, with an intermitting pulse, and frequent 
fainting fits, the danger is very great. 

REGIMEN. — All acrimonious, heating and irritating food and 
drink, are carefully to be avoided. The weakness of the patient 
may deceive the bystanders, and induce them to give wines, 
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Spirits, Of other cordials; but these never fail to increase the disease, 
and often occasion sudden death. The inclination to vomit may 
likewise impose on the attendants, and make them think a vomit 
necessary; but that too is almost certain death. 

The food must be light, thin, cool, and easy of digestion. It must 
be given in small quantities, and should neither be quite cold, nor 
too hot. This gruel made of barley or oatmeal, light toasted bread 
dissolved in boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, are the 
most proper. The drink should be clear whey, barley-water, water 
in Which toasted bread has been boiled, or decoctions of emollient 
vegetables^ as liquorice and marsh-mallow roots, 9arsaparilla, or 
the like. 

MEDICINE.— Bleeding in this disease is absolutely necessary, 
ftfid is almost the only thing that can be depended on. When the 
disease proves obstinate, it will often be proper to repeat this ope- 
ration several times, nor must the low state of the pulse deter us 
from doing so. The pulse indeed generally rises upon bleeding, and 
as long as that is the case* the operation is safe. 

Frequent fomentations with lukewarm water, or a decoction of 
emollient vegetables* are likewise beneficial. Flannel cloths dipped 
in these must be applied to the region of the stomach, and remov- 
ed as they grow cool. They must neither be applied too warm, nor 
be suffered to continue till they become quite cold, as either of these 
extremes would aggravate the disease. 

The feet and legs ought likewise to be frequently bathed in luke- 
warm water, and warm bricks or poultices may be applied to the 
soles of the feet. The warm bath, if it can be conveniently used will 
be of great service* 

In this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, an epispastic, 
Or blistering-plaster, applied over the part affected, is one of the best 
remedies I know. I have often used it, and do not recollect one in- 
stance wherein it did not give relief to the patient. 

The only internal medicines which we shall venture to recommend 
in this disease, are mild clysters. These may be made of warm 
water, Or thin W'ater-gruel; and if the patient is costive, a little sweet 
oil, honey, or manna, may be added. Clysters answer the purpose 
of an internal fomentation, while they keep the body open, and at 
the same time nourish the patient, who is often in this disease unable 
to retain any food upon his stomach. For these reasons they must 
hot be neglected, as the patient's life may depend on them. 

iNPiJMMJTIOM OF THE IJVTESTIJVES. 

THIS is one of the most painful and dangerous diseases that 
mankind is liable to. It generally proceeds from the same cause as 
the inflammation of the stomach; to which may be added costive- 
ness, worms, eating unripe fruits; or great quantities of nuts, drink- 
ing hard windy malt liquors, as stale bottled beer or ale, sour wine, 
cyder, &c. It may likewise be occasioned by a rupture, by schirrous 
tumours of the intestines, or by their opposite sides growing to- 
gether; 

The inflammation of the intestines is denominated Iliac /icssicn, 
Enteritis, Ijfc. according to the name of the parts affected. The 
treatment however is nearly the same whatever part of the intestinal 
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canal be the seat of the disease; we shall therefore omit these dis- 
tinctions, lest they should perplex the reader. 

The symptoms here are nearly the same as in the foregoing disease; 
only the pain, it possible, is not so accute, and is situated lower. 
The vomiting is likewise more violent, and sometimes even the ex- 
crements, together with the clysters, are discharged by the mouth. 
The patient is continually belching up wind, and has often an ob- 
struction of his urine. 

While the pain shifts, and the vomiting only returns at certain in- 
tervals, and while the clysters pass downwards, there is ground for 
hope; but when the clysters and Jaces are vomited, and the patient 
is exceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulse, a pale countenance, 
and a disagreeable or stinking breath, there is great reason to fear 
that the consequences will prove fatal. Clammy sweat, black foetid 
stools, with a small intermitting pulse, and a total cessation of pain, 
are signs of a mortification already begun, and of an approaching 
death. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen in this disease is in general the same 
as in an inflammation of the stomach. The patient must be kept 
quiet, avoiding cold, and all violent passions of the mind. His food 
ought to be very light, and given in small quantities; his drink weak 
and diluting; as clear whey, barley-water, and such like. 

MEDICINE — Bleeding in this, as well as in the inflammation of 
the stomach, is of the greatest importance. It should be perform- 
ed as soon as the symptoms appear, and must be repeated according 
to the strength of the patient, and the violence of the disease. 

A blistering plaster is here likewise to be applied immediately 
over the part where the most violent pain is. This not only relieves 
the pain of the bowels; but even clysters and purgative medicines, 
which before had no effect, will operate when the blister begins to 
rise. 

Fomentations and laxative clysters are by no means to be omitted. 
The patient's feet and legs should frequently be bathed in warm 
water; and clothes dipped into it applied to his belly. Bladders filled 
with warm water may likewise be applied to the region of the navel, 
and warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, to the soles of 
the feet. The clysters may be made of barley-water or thin gruel 
with salt, and softened with sweet oil or fresh butter. These may 
be administered every two or three hours, or oftener, if the patient 
continues costive. 

If the disease does not yield to clysters and fomentations, recourse 
must be had to pretty strong purgatives: but as these, by irritating 
the bowels, often increase their contraction, and by that means frus- 
trate their own intention, it will be necessary to join them with opiates, 
which by allaying the pain, and relaxing the spasmodic contractions 
of the guts, greatly assist the operation of purgatives in this case. 

What answers the purpose of opening the body very well, is a 
solution of the bitter purging salts. Two ounces of these may be 
dissolved in an English pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a 
tea-spoonful of it taken every half hour till it operates. At the same 
time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be given 
in a glass of peppermint or simple cinnamon-water, to appease the 
irritation, and prevent the vomiting, &c. 

Acids have often a very happy effect in staying the vomiting, and 
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appeasing the other violent symptoms of this disease. It will there- 
fore be of use to sharpen the patient's drink with cream of tartar, 
juice of lemon ; or, when these cannot be obtained, with vinegar. 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will stay on the sto- 
mach. In this case the patient must take purging pills. I have 
generally found the following answer very well: Take jalap in pow- 
der, and vitriolated tartar, of each half a drachm, opium one grain, 
Castile soap as much as will make the mass fit for pills. These 
must be taken at one dose, and if they do not operate in a few hours, 
the dose may be repeated. 

If a stool cannot be procured by any of the above means, it will 
be necessary to immerse the patient in warm water up to the breast. 
I have often seen this succeed when other means had been tried in 
vain. The patient must continue in the water as long as he can 
easily bear it without fainting, and if one immersion has not the desir- 
ed effect, it may be repeated as soon as the patient's strength and 
spirits are recruited. It is more safe for him to go frequently into 
the bath, than to continue too long at a time, and it is often neces- 
sary to repeat it several times before it has the desired effect. 

It has sometimes happened, after all other means of procuring a 
stool had been tried to no purpose, that this was brought about by im- 
mersing the patient's lower extremities in cold water, or making him 
walk on a wet pavement, and dashing his legs and thighs with the 
cold water. This method, when others fail, at least merits a trial. 
It is indeed attended with some danger; but a doubtful remedy is 
better than none. 

In desperate cases it is common to give quicksilver. This may 
be given to the quantity of several ounces, or even a pound, but 
should not exceed that*. When there is reason to suspect a morti- 
fication of the guts, this medicine ought not to be tried. In that case it 
cannot cure the patient, and will only hasten his death. But when 
the obstruction is occasioned by any cause that can be removed by 
force, quicksilver is not only a proper medicine, but the best that 
can be administered, as it is the fittest body we know for making its 
way through the intestinal canal. 

If the disease proceeds from a rupture, the patient must be laid with 
his head very low, and the intestines returned by gentle pressure 
with the hand. If this, with fomentations and clysters, should not 
succeed, recourse might be had to a surgical operation, which may 
give the patient relief. 

Such as would avoid this excruciating and dangerous disease, must 
take care never to be too long without a stool. Some who have died 
©fit have had several pounds of hard dry faces taken out of their guts. 
They should likewise beware of eating too freely of sour or unripe 
fruits, or drinking stale windy liquors, &c. I have known it brought 
on by living too much on baked fruits, which are seldom good. It 
likewise proceeds frequently from cold caught by wet cloths, &c. 
but especially from wet feet. 

* When quicksilver is given in two large quantites, it defeats its own in- 
tention, as it drags down the bottom of the stomach, which prevents its getting 
over the Pylorus. In this case the patient should be hung up by the heels, in 
order that the quicksilver may be discharged by his mouth. 
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OF THE COLIC. 

THE colic has a great resemblance to the two preceding diseases*, 
both in its symptoms and method of cure. It is generally attended 
with costiveness and acute pain of the bowels; and requires diluting 
diet, evacuations, fomentations, &c. 

Colics are variously denominated according to their causes, as the 
flatulent, the bilious, the hysteric, the nervous, &c. As each of these 
requires a particular method of treatment, we shall point out their 
most general symptoms, and the means to be used for their relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occasioned by an indis- 
creet use of unripe fruits, meats of hard digestion, windy vegetables, 
fermenting liquors, and such like. It may likewise proceed from 
an obstructed perspiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, whose 
digestive powers are weak, are most liable to this kind of colic. 

The flatulent colic mav either affect the stomach or intestines. It 
is attended with a painful stretching of the affected part. The pa- 
tient feels a rumbling in his guts, and is generally relieved by a dis-* 
charge of wind, either upwards or downwards. The pain is seldom 
confined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders from one 
division of the bowels to another till it finds a vent. 

When the disease proceeds from windy liquor, green fruit, sour 
herbs, or the like, the best medicine on the first appearance of the 
symptom is a dram of brandy, gin, or any good spirits. The patient 
should likewise sit with his feet upon a warm hearth-stone, or ap- 
ply warm bricks to them; and warm cloths may be applied to his sto- 
mach and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent spirits, spiceries, or any 
thing of a hot nature, maybe ventured upon. Nor indeed are they 
to be used here unless at the very beginning, before any symptoms 
of inflammation appear. We have reason to believe, that a colic 
occasioned by wind or flatulent food might always be cured by spirits 
and warm liquors, if they were taken immediately upon perceiving 
the first uneasiness; but when the pain has continued for a considera- 
ble time, and there is reason to fear an inflammation of the bowels is 
already begun, all hot things are to be avoided as poison, and the 
patient is to be treated in the same manner as for the inflammation of 
the intestines. 

Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. occasion colics in some 
particular constitutions. I have generally found the best method of 
cure for these, was to drink plentifully of small diluting liquors, as 
water-gruel, small posset, water with toasted bread soaked in it, &c. 

Colics which proceed from excess and indigestion generally cure 
themselves by occasioning vomiting or purging. These discharges 
are by no means to be stopped, but promoted by drinking plentifully 
of warm water, or weak posset. When their violence is over, tha 
patient may take a dose of rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, to 
carry off the dregs of his debauch. 

Colics which are occasioned by wet feet, or catching cold, may 
generally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the feet and legs 
in warm water, and drinking such diluting liquors as will promote 
the perspiration, as weak-whey, or water-gruel, with a small quantity 
of spirits in it. 

Those flatulent colics, which prevail so much among country peo- 
ple, might generally be prevented were they careful to change their 
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clothes when they get wet. They ought likewise to take a dram, or 
to drink some warm liquor after eating any kind of green trash. Wr 
do not mean to recommend the practice of dram drinking, but in 
this case ardent spirits prove a real medicine, and indeed the best 
that can be administered. A glass of good peppermint-water will 
have nearly the same effect as a glass of brandy, and in some cases 
is rather to be preferred. 

The bilious colic is attended with very acute pains about the re- 
gion of the naval. The patient complains of great thirst, and is 
generally costive. He vomits a hot, bitter, yellow coloured bile, 
which being discharged, seems to afford some relief, but is quickly 
followed by the same violent pain as before. As the distemper ad- 
vances, the propensity to vomit sometimes increases so as to become 
almost continual, and the proper motion of the intestines is so far 
perverted, that there are all the symptoms of impending iliac pas- 
sion. 

If the patient be young and strong, and the pulse full and frequent, 
it will be proper to bleed, after which clysters may be administered. 
Clear whey or gruel, sharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream 
of tartar, must be drank freely. Small chicken broth, with a little 
manna dissolved in it, or a slight decoction of tamarinds, are like- 
wise very proper, or any other thin, acid, opening liquor. 

Besides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be necessary to fo- 
ment the belly with cloths dipped in warm water, and if this should 
not succeed, the patient must be immersed up to the breast in warm 
water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult to restrain. 
"W hen this happens, the patient may drink a decoction of toasted 
bread, or an infusion of garden mint in boiling water. Should these 
not have the desired effect, the saline draught, with a few drops of 
laudanum in it, may be given, and repeated according to the urgency 
of the symptoms. A small quantity of Venice treacle may be spread 
in form of a cataplasm, and applied to the pit of the stomach. Clys- 
ters, with a proper quantity of Venice treacle or liquid laudanum in 
them, may likewise be frequently administered. 

The hysteric colic bears a great resemblance to the bilious. It is 
attended with acute pains about the region of the stomach, vomiting, 
&c. What the patient vomits in this case is commonly of a greenish 
colour. There is a great sinking of the spirits, with dejection of 
mind and difficulty of breathing, which are the characteristic symptoms 
of this disorder. Sometimes it is accompanied with the jaundice, 
but this generally goes off of its own accord in a few days. 

In this colic all evacutions, as bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. 
do hurt. Every thing that weakens the patient, or sinks the spirits, 
is to be avoided. If however the vomiting should prove violent, luke- 
warm water, or small posset, may be drank to cleanse the stomach. 
Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, or twenty -five 
drops of liquid laudanum in a glass of cinnamon-water. This may 
be repeated every ten or twelve hours till the symptoms abate. 

The patient may likewise take four or five of the foetid pills every 
six hours, and drink a cup of penny-royal tea after them. If asafoe- 
tida should prove disagreeable, which is sometimes the case, a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture of castor in a cup of penny-royal tea, or 
thirty or forty drops ©f the balsam ef Peru dropped upon a bit of loaf- 
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sugar, may be taken in its stead. The anti-hysteric plaster may also 
be used, which has often a good effect.* 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, smelters of lead, plumb- 
ers, the manufacturers of white lead, &c. It is very common in the 
cyder counties of England, and is supposed to be occasioned by the 
leaden vessels used in preparing that liquor. It is likewise a frequent 
disease in the West-Indies, where it is termed the dry belly-ache. 

No disease of the bowels is attended with more excruciating pain 
than this. Nor is it soon at an end. I have known it continue eight 
or ten days with very little intermission, the body all the while con- 
tinuing bound in spite of medicine, yet at length yield, and the pa- 
tient recover .f It generally however, leaves the patient weak, and 
often ends in a palsey. 

The general treatment of this disease is so nearly the same with 
that of the iliac passion, or inflammation of the guts, that we shall 
not insist upon it. The body is to be opened by mild purgatives given 
in small doses, and frequently repeated, and their operation must be 
assisted by soft oily clysters, fomentations, &c. The castor-oil is 
reckoned peculiarly proper in this disease. It may both be mixed 
with the clysters and given by the mouth.f 

The Barbadoes tar is said to be an efficacious medicine in this com- 
plaint. It may be taken to the quantity of two drachms three times 
a-day, or oftener if the stomach will bear it. This tar, mixed with 
an equal quantity of strong rum, is likewise proper for rubbing the 
spine, in case any tingling or other symptoms of the palsy, are felt. 
When the tar cannot be obtained, the back may be rubbed with strong 
spirits, or a little oil of nutmegs, or of rosemary. 

If the patient remains weak and languid after this disease, he must 
take exercise on horseback, and use an infusion of the Peruvian-bark 
in wine. When the disease ends in a palsy, the Bath-waters are found 
to be extremely proper. 

To avoid this kind of colic, people must shun all sour fruits, acids, 
and austere liquors, See. Those who work in lead ought never to go 
to their business fasting, and their food should be oily or fat. They 
may take a glass of salad oil, with a little brandy or rum, every 
morning, but should never take spirits alone. Liquid aliment is best 
for them; as fat broths, Sxc. but low living is bad. They should fre- 
quently go a little out of the tainted air; and should never suffer them- 
selves to be costive. In the West-Indies and on the coast of Guinea, 
it has been found of great use for preventing this cholic, to -wear a 
piece of flannel round the waist, and to drink an infusion of ginger 
by way of tea. 

Sundry other kinds of this disease might be mentioned, but too 
many distinctions would tend only to perplex the reader. Those al- 
ready mentioned are the most material, and should indeed be attend- 
ed to, as their treatment is very different. But even persons who are 
not in a condition to distinguish very accurately in these matters, 

* See Appendix, Anti-Hysteric Flutter. 

f As the smoke of tobacco thrown into the bowels will often procure a stool 
when all other means have failed, an apparatus for this purpose ought to be kept 
by every surgeon. It may be purchased at a small expense, and will be of ler- 
vice in several other cases, as the recovery of drowned persons, 8tc. 

t The dose is from erne tabte-spcirafol to twt> cr ttoE?j If nwefssrr to open the 
body. 
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•may nevertheless be of great service to patients in colics of eve iv 
kind, by only observing the following general rules, viz. To bathe 
the feet and legs in warm water; to apply bladders filled with warm 
water, or cloths wrung out of it, to the stomach and bowels; to make 
the patient drink freely of diluting mucilaginous liquors; and to give 
him an emollient clyster every two or three hours. Should these not 
succeedj the patient ought to be immersed in warm water. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. — This disease may proceed from any of those causes 
which produce an inflammatory fever. It may likewise be occasion- 
ed by wounds or bruises of the kidneys; small stones or gravel lodg- 
ing within them; by strong diuretic medicines, as spirits of turpen- 
tine, tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, as hard riding 
or walking, especially in hot weather, or whatever drives the blood 
too forcibly into the kidneys, may occasion the malady. It may like- 
wise proceed from lying too soft, too much on the back, involunta- 
ry contractions, or spasms in the urinary vessels, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — There is a sharp pain about the region of th« kid- 
neys, with some degree of fever, and a stupor or dull pain in the 
thigh of the affected side. The urine is at first clear, and afterwards 
of a reddish colour; but in the worst kind of the disease it generally 
continues pale, is passed with difficulty, and commonly in small 
quantities at a time. The patient feels great uneasiness when he en- 
deavours to walk or sit upwright. He lies with most ease on the af- 
fected side, and has generally a nausea or vomiting, resembling that 
which happens in the colic. 

This disease however may be distinguished from the colic by the 
pain being seated farther back, and by the difficulty of passing urine 
with which it is constantly attended. 

REGIMEN. — Every thing of a heating or stimulating nature is 
to be avoided. The food must be thin and light; as panado, small 
broths, with mild vegetables, and the like. Emollient and thin 
liquors must be plentifully drank; as clear whey, or balm-tea sweeten- 
ed with honey, decoction of marsh-mallow roots: with barley and li- 
quorice, Sec. The patient, notwithstanding the vomiting, must con- 
stantly keep sipping small quantities of these or other diluting liquors. 
Nothing so safely and certainly abates the inflammation, and expels 
the obstructing cause, as copious dilution. The patient must be kept 
easy, quiet, and free from cold, as long as any symptoms of inflam- ' 
mation remain. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is generally necessary, especially at the 
beginning. Ten or twelve ounces may be let from the arm or foot 
wi th a lancet, and if the pain and inflammation continue, the opera- 
tio n may be repeated in twenty-four hours, especially if the patient be 
of a full habit. Leeches may likewise be applied to the hemorrhoi- 
dal veins, as a discharge from these will greatly relieve the patient. 
( ;loths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with it, must be 
app lied as near as possible to the part affected, and renewed as they 
gro> .v cool. If the bladders be filled with a decoction of mallows and 
cam omile flowers, to which a little saffron is added, and mixed with 
aboi it a third part of new milk, it will be still more beneficial. 
Ej mollient clysters ought frequently to be administered; and if these 
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do not open the body, a little salt and honey or manna may be added 
to them. 

The same course is to be followed where gravel or -stone is lodged 
in the kidney, but when the gravel or stone is separated from the kid- 
ney, and lodges in the Ureter,* it will be proper, besides the fomen- 
tations, to rub the small of the back with sweet oil, and to give gentle 
diuretics; as juniper-water, sweetened with the syrup of marsh-mal- 
lows: a tea-spoonful of the sweet spirits of nitre, with a few drops of 
laudanum, may now and then be put in a cup of the patient's drink.... 
He ought likewise to take exercise on horse-back, or in a carriage, if 
he be able to bear it. 

When the disease is protracted beyond the seventh or eighth day, 
and the patient complains of a stupor and heaviness of the part, has 
frequent returns of chillness, shivering, 8cc. there is reason to sus- 
pect that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an abscess will 
ensue. 

When matter in the urine shews that an ulcer is already formed in 
the kidney, the patient must be careful to abstain from all acrid, sour 
and salted provisions, and to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous 
herbs and fruits, together with the broth of* young animals, made 
■with barley, and common pot-herbs, A c. His drink may be whey, 
and butter milk that is not sour. The latter is by some reckoned a 
specific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. To answer this character 
however, it must be drank for a considerable time. Chalybeate wa- 
ters have likewise been found beneficial in this disease. This medi- 
cine is easily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great-Britain. 
It must likewise be used for a considerable time, in order to produce 
any salutary effects. 

Those who are liable to frequent returns of inflammation, or ob- 
structions of the kidneys, must abstain from wines, especially such 
as abound with tarter; and their food ought to be light, and of easy 
digestion. They should use moderate exercise, and should not lie 
too hot, nor too much on their back. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 

THE inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great measure, 
from the same causes as that of the kidneys. It is known by an acute 
pain towards the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of passing urine, 
with some degree of fever, a constant inclination to go to stool, and 
a perpetual desire to make water. 

This disease must be treated on the same principles as the one im- 
mediately preceding. The diet must be light and thin, and the 
drink of a cooling nature. Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, 
and in robust constitutions it will often be necessary to repeat it. The 
lower part of the belly should be fomented with warm water, or a 
decoction of mild vegetables; and emollient clysters ought frequently 
to be administered, &c. 

The patient should abstain from every thing that is of a hot, acrid 

* The ureters are two long and small canals, one on each side which carry the 
.urine from the bason of the kidneys to the bladder. They are sometimes obstruct- 
ed by small pieces of gravel falling down fvom the kidneys., and lodging in 
them. 
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and stimulating quality, and should live entirely upon small broths, 
gruels, or mild vegetables. 

A stoppage of urine may proceed from other causes besides an in- 
flammation of the bladder; as a swelling of the hemorrhoidal veins, 
hard feces lodged in the rectum* a stone in the bladder, excrescences in 
the uSnary passages, a palsey of the bladder, hysteric affections, 
->xc. Each of these requires a particular treatment, which does not 
fall under our present consideration. We shall only observe, that in 
all of them mild and gentle applications are the safest, as strong diu- 
retic medicines, or things of an irritating nature, generally increase 
the danger. 1 have known some persons kill themselves by introduc- 
ing probes into the urinary passages, to remove, as they thought, 
somewhat that obstructed the discharge of urine, and others bring on 
a violent inflammation of the bladder, by using strong diuretics, as 
oil ofturpentine, &c. for that purpose. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 

THE liver is less subject to inflammation than most of the other vis- 
cera, as in it the circulation is slower; but when an inflammation docs 
happen, it is with difficulty removed, and often ends in a suppuration 
or scirrhus. 

CAUSES. — Besides the common causes of inflammation, we may 
here reckon the following, viz. excessive fatness, a scirrhus of the 
liver itself, violent shocks from strong vomits when the liver was be- 
fore unsound, an adust or atrabiliarian state of the blood, any thing 
that suddenly cools the liver after it has been greatly heated, stones 
obstructing the course of the bile, drinking strong wines and spiri- 
tuous liquors, using hot spicy aliment, obstinate hypochondriacal 
affections, &q. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease is known by a painful tension of the 
light side under the false ribs, attended with some degree of fever, 
a sense of weight or fulness of the part, difficulty of breathing, 
loathing of food, great thirst, with a pale or yellowish colour of the 
skin and eyes. 

The symfitoms here are various, according to the degree of inflam- 
mation, and likewise according to the particular part of the liver 
where the inflammation happens. Sometimes the pain is so incon- 
siderable, that an inflammation is not so much as suspected; but 
ivhen it happens in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain is 
more acute, the pulse quicker, and the patient is often troubled with 
a dry cough, a hickup, and a pain extending to the shoulder, with 
difficulty of lying on the left side, &c. 

This disease may be distinguished from the pleurisy, by the pain 
being less violent, seated under the false ribs, the pulse not so hard, 
and by the difficulty of lying on the left side. It may be distinguish- 
ed from the hysteric and hypochondriac disorders by the degree of 
fever Avith which it is always attended. 

This disease if properly treated, is seldom mortal. A constant 

hickuping, violent fever, and excessive thirst, are bad symptoms 

If it ends in a suppuration, and the matter cannot be discharged out- 
wardly, the danger is great. When the scirrhus of the liver en- 
sues ,the patient, if he observes a proper regimen, may nevertheless 
five a number of years tolerably easy; but if b£ UKluljes in animal 
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food and strong liquors, or take medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature, the scirrhus will be converted into a cancer, which must in- 
fallibly prove fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The same regimen i9 to be observed in this as in 
other inflammatory disorders. All hot things are to be carefully as 
avoided, and cool diluting liquors, as whey, barley water, See. drank 
freely. The food must be light and thin, and the body, as well aa 
the^mind, kept easy and quiet. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is proper at the beginning of this disease, 
and it will often be necessary, even though the pulse should not feel 
hard, to repeat it. All violent purgatives are to be avoided; the body- 
however must be kept gently open. A decoction of tamarinds, with 
a little honey or manna, will answer this purpose very well. The 
side affected must be fomented in the manner directed in the forego- 
ing disease. Mild laxative clysters should be frequently administer- 
ed; and, if the pain should notwithstanding continue violent, a blis- 
tering plaster may be applied over the part affected; or lather a plas- 
ter made of gum ammoniac and vinegar of squills. 

Medicines which promote the secretion of urine have a very good 
effect here. For this purpose half a drachm of purified nitre, or a 
tea-spoonful of the sweet spirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of. 
the patient's drink three or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to sweat, it ought to be promoted, but 
not by warm sudorifics. The only thing to be used for that purpose, 
is plenty of diluting liquors drank about the warmth of the human 
blood. Indeed the patient in this case, as well as in all other topical 
inflammations, ought to drink nothing that is colder than the blood. 

If the stools should be loose, and even streaked with blood, no 
means must be used to stop them, unless they be so frequent as to- 
weaken the patient. Loose stools often prove critical, and carry off 
the disease. 

If an abscess or imposthume is formed in the liver, all methods 
should be tried to make it break and discharge itself outwardly, as fo- 
mentations, the application of poultices, ripening cataplasms, &c... 
Sometimes indeed the matter of an abscess comes away in the urine, 
and sometimes it is discharged by stool, but these are efforts of nature 
which no means can promote. When the abscess bursts into the cavi- 
ty of the abdomen at large, death must ensue, nor will the event be 
more favourable when the abscess is opened by an incision, unless in 
cases where the liver adheres to the fieritonctum, so as to form a bag 
for the matter, and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the abdo- 
men; in which case opening the abscess by a sufficiently large inci- 
sion will probably save the patient's life.* 

If the disorder, in spite of all endeavours to the contrary, should 
end in a scirrhus, the patient must be careful to regulate his diet, &c. 
in such a manner as not to aggravate the disease. He must not in- 
dulge in flesh, fish, strong liquors, or any highly seasoned or salted 
Provisions; but should, for the most part, live on mild vegetables; as 
fruits and roots; taking gentle exercise, and drinking whey, barley- 
water, or butter-milk. If he takes any thing stronger, it should be 
fine mild ale, which is less, heating than wines or spirits. 

• I know x gentleman who has had several abscesses of the liver opened, and is 

now astrong and hoa.tuy ra » r , though above eighty years of age. * 
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We shall take no notice of inflammations of the other viscera. ..- 
They must in general be treated upon the same principles, »s those 
already mentioned. The chief rule with respect to all ot them, is 
to let blood, to avoid every thing that is strong, or of a heating na- 
ture, to apply warm fomentations to the parts affected, and to catise 
the patient to drink a sufficient quantity of warm diluting liquors. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER EXCESSIVE 
DISCHARGES FROM THE STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

JL HE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomiting, at- 
tended with gripes, sickness, and a constant desire to go to stool. It 
comes on suddenly, and is most common in autumn. There is hard- 
ly any disease that kills more quickly than this, when proper means 
are not used in due time for removing it. 

CAUSES. — It is occastoned by a redundancy and putrid acrimony 
of the bile; cold, food that easily turns rancid or sour on the stomach; 
as butter, bacon sweet-meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and 
other cold fruits*. It is sometimes the effect of strong acrid purges 
or vomits, or of poisonous substances taken into the stomach. It 
may likewise proceed from violent passions or affections of the mind; 
as fear, anger, Sec. 

SYMPTOMS. — It is generally preceded by a cardialgia, or heart 
burn, sour belchings, and flatulencies, with pain of the stomach 
and intestines. To these succeed excessive vomiting and purging 
of green yellow, or blackish coloured bile, with a distension of the 
stomach, and violent griping pains. There is likewise a great thirst, 
with a very quick unequal pulse, and often a fixed acute pain about 
the region of the navel. As the disease advances, the pulse often 
sinks so low as to become quite imperceptible, the extremities grow 
cold or cramped, and are often covered with a clammy sweat, the 
urine is obstructed, and there is a palpitation of the heart. Violent 
hickuping, fainting, and convulsions, are the signs of approaching 
death. 

MEDICINE — At the beginning of this disease, the efforts of 
Nature to expel the offending cause should be assisted, by promot- 
ing the purging and vomiting. For this purpose the patient must 
drink freely of diluting liquors; as whey, butter-milk, warm water, 
thin water-gruel, small posset, or, what is perhaps preferable to 
any of them, very weak chicken-broth. This should not only be drank 
plentifully to promote the vomiting, but a clyster of it given every 
hour in order to promote the purging. 

After these evacuations have been continued for some time, a de- 
©oction of toasted oat-bread may be drank to stop the vomiting. The 
bread should be toasted till it is of a brown colour, and afterwards 
boiled in spring water. If oat-bread cannot be had, wheat-bread, 01 
oat meal well toasted, may be used in its stead. If this does not put 

* I have been twice brought to the gates of death by this disease) and both 
times it was occasioned by eating rancid bacon. 
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d stop to the vomiting, two table-spoonsful of the saline julep, with 
ten drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it eeases. 

The vomiting and purging however ought never to be stopped too 
soon. As long as these discharges do not weaken the patient, they 
are salutary, and may be allowed to go on, or rather ought to be 
promoted. But when the patient is weakened by the evacuations, 
which may be known from the sinking of his pulse, Sec. recourse 
must immediately be had to opiates, as recommended above; to 
which may be added strong wines, with spirituous cinnamon waters, 
and other generous cordials. Warm negus, or strong wine-whey, 
will likewise be necessary to support the patient's spirits, and promote 
the perspiration. His legs should be bathed in warm water, and af- 
terwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped in warm blankets, 
and warm bricks applied to the soles of his feet. Flannels wrung out 
of warm spiritous fomentations should likewise be applied to the re- 
gion of the stomach. 

When the violence of the disease is over, to prevent a relapse, it 
will be necessary for some time to continue the ute of small doses of 
laudanum. Ten or twelve drops may be taken in a glass of wine, 
at least twice a-day, for eight or ten days. The patient's food ought 
to be nourishing, but taken in small quantities, and he should use 
moderate exercise. As the stomach and intestines are generally 
much weakened, an infusion of the bark, or other bitters, in small 
wine, sharpened with the elixir of vitriol, may be drank for some time. 

Though physicians are seldom called in due time in this disease, 
they ought not to despair of relieving the patient even in the most des- 
perate circumstances. Of this I lately saw a very striking proof in 
an old man and his son, who had been both seized with it about the 
middle of the night. I did not see them till next morning, when 
they had much more the appearance of dead than of living men. No 
pulse could be felt; the extremities were cold and rigid, the counte- 
nance was ghastly, and the strength almost quite exhausted. Yet 
from this deplorable condition they were both recovered by the use 
of opiates and cordial medicines. 

OF A DIARRHOEA OR LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS, in many cases, is not to be considered as a 
disease, but rather as a salutary evacuation. It ought therefore never 
to be stopped, unless when it continues too long, or evidently weak- 
ens the patient. As this however sometimes happens, we shall point 
out the most common causes ei* a looseness, with the proper method 
of treatment. 

When a looseness is occasioned by catching cold, or an obstructed 
perspiration, the patient ought to keep warm, to drink freely of weak 
diluofhg liquors, to bathe his feet and legs, frequently in luke-warm 
water, to wear flannel next his skin, and to take every other method 
to restore the perspiration. 

In a looseness which proceeds from excess or repletion, a vomit 
is the proper medicine. Vomits not only cleanse the stomach, but 
promote all the secretions, which renders them of great importance 
in carrying off a debauch. Haifa drachm of ipecacuanha in powder 
will answer this purpose very well. A day or two after the vomit, the 
same quantity of rhubarb may be taken, and repeated two or three 

8C 
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times, if the looseness continues. The patient ought to live upon 
light vegetable food of easy digestion, and to drink whey, thin gruel, 
or barley-water. 

A loosenes occasioned by the obstruction of any customary evacu- 
ation, generally requires bleeding. If that does not succeed, other 
evacuations may be substituted in the room of those which are ob- 
structed. At the same time, every method is to betaken to restore 
the usual discharges, as not only the cure of the disease, but the pa- 
tient's life, may depend on this. 

A periodical looseness ought never to be stopped. It is always an 
effort of Nature to carry off some offending matter, which, if retain- 
ed in the body, might have fatal effects. Children are very liable to 
this kind of looseness, especially while teething. It is however so far 
from being hurtful to them, that such children generally get their 
teeth with least trouble. If these loose stools should at any time 
prove sour or griping, a tea-spoonful of magnesia alba, with four or 
five grains of rhubarb, may be given to the child in a little panado, or 
any other food. This, if repeated three or four times, will generally 
correct the acidity, and carry off the griping stools. 

A diarrhoea, or looseness, which proceeds from violent passions 
or affections of the mind, must be treated with the greatest caution. 
Vomits in this case are highly improper. Nor are purges safe, un- 
less they be very mild, and given in small quantities. Opiates, and 
other antispasmodic medicines, are most proper. Ten or twelve 
drops of liquid laudanum may be taken in a cup of valerian or pen- 
ny-royal tea every eight or ten hours, till the symptoms abate. Ease, 
cheei fulness, and tranquility of mind are here of the greatest im- 
portance. 

When a looseness proceeds from acrid or poisonous substances 
taken into the stomach, the patient must drink large quantities of 
diluting liquors, with oil or fat broths, to promote vomiting and purg- 
ing. Afterwards, if there be reason to suspect that the bowels are 
inflamed, bleeding will be necessary. Small doses of laudanum 
may likewise be taken to remove their irritation. 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities, occasions a loose- 
ness, it ought to be promoted by gentle doses of rhubarb, or other 
mild purgatives. The gouty matter is likewise to be solicited to- 
wards the extremities by warm fomentations, cataplasms, &c. The 
perspiration ought at the same time to be promoted by warm dilut- 
ing liquors; as wine whey with spirits of hartshorn, or a few drops 
of liquid laudanum, in it. 

When a looseness proceeds from worms, which may be known 
from the sliminess of the stools, mixed with pieces of decayed worms, 
Sec. medicines must be given to kill and carry off these vermin, as 
the powder of tin with purges of rhubarb and calomel. Afterwards 
lime-water, either alone, or with a small quantity of rhubarb infus- 
ed, will be proper to strengthen the bowels, and prevent the new ge- 
neration of worms. 

A looseness is often occasioned by drinking bad water. When 
this is the case, the disease generally proves epidemical. When 
there is reason to believe that this or any other disease proceeds from 
the use of unwholesome water, it ought immediately to be changed, 
or, if that cannot be done, it may be corrected by mixing with if 
quick lime, chalk, or the like. 
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In people whose stomachs are weak, violent exercise immediately- 
after eating will occasion a looseness. Though the cure of this is 
obvious, yet it will be proper, besides avoiding violent exercise, to 
use such medicines as tend to brace and strengthen the stomach, as 
infusions of the bark, with other bitter and astringent ingredients, 
in white wine. Such persons ought likewise to take frequently a 
glass or two of old red port, or good claret. 

From whatever cause a looseness proceeds, when it is found ne- 
cessary to check it, the diet ought to consist of rice boilded with milk, 
and flavoured with cinnamon; rice-jelly, sago with red port; and the 
lighter sorts of flesh-meat roasted. The drink may be thin water- 
gruel, rice-water, or weak broth made from lean veal, or with a 
sheap's head, as being more gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chick- 
en-broth. 

Persons who, from a peculiar weakness, or too great an irritability 
of the bowels, are liable to frequent returns of this disease, should 
live temperately, avoiding crude summer fruits, all unwhole- 
some foods, and meats of hard digestion. They ought likewise to be- 
ware of cold moisture, or whatever may obstruct the perspiration, and 
should wear flannel next the skin. All violent passions, as fear, anger, 
&c. are likewise carefully to be guarded against. 

OF VOMITING. 

VOMITING may proceed from various causes; as excess in eat- 
ing and drinking; foulness of the stomach; the acrimony of the ali- 
ment; a translation of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, the 
erysipelas, or other diseases, to the stomach. It may likewise pro- 
ceed from a looseness having been too suddenly stopped; from the 
stoppage of any customary evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the 
menses, &c. from a weakness of the stomach, the colic, the iliac 
passion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms; or from any kind of 
poison taken into the stomach. It is an usual symptom of injuries 
done to the brain; as contusions, compressions, &c. It is likewise a 
symptom of wounds or inflammations of the diaphragm, intestines, 
spleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may be occasioned by unusual motions, as sailing, being 
drawn backwards in a carriage, &c. It may likewise be excited by 
violent passions, or by the idea, of nauseous or disagreeable objects, 
especially of such things as have formerly produced vomiting..... 
Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into the sto- 
mach : in this case, what the patient vomits is generally of a yellow 
or greenish colour, and has a bitter taste. Persons who are subject 
to nervous affections are often suddenly seized with violent fits of vo- 
miting. Lastly, vomiting is a common symptom of pregnancy..... 
In this case it generally comes on about two weeks after the stop- 
page of the menses, and continues during the first three or four 
months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul stomach or indigestion, it is 
not to be considered as a disease, but as the cure of a disease. It 
ought therefore to be promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin 
gruel. If this does not put a stop to the vomiting, a dose of ipeca- 
cuanha may be taken, and worked off with weak camomile-tea. 

When the retrocession of the gout, or the obstruction of custom- 
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ary evacuations, occasion vomiting, all means must be used to restore 
these discharges; or, if that cannot be effected, their place must be sup- 
plied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the extremities in 
warm water, opening issues, setons, perpetual blisters, &c. 

When vomiiing is the effect of pregnancy, it may generally be 
mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. The 
bleeding however ought to be in small quantities at a time, and the 
purgatives should be of the mildest kind, as figs, stewed prunes, man- 
na, or senna. Pregnant women are most apt to vomit in the morn- 
ing immediately after getting out of bed, which is owing partly to 

the change of posture, but more to the emptiness of the stomach 

It may generally be prevented by taking a dish of coffee, tea, or 
some light breakfast in bed. Pregnant women who are afflicted with 
Vomiting, ought to be kept easy both in body and mind. They 
should neither allow their stomachs to be quite empty, nor should 
they eat much at once. Cold water is a very proper drink in this 
case; if the stomach be weak, a little brandy may be added to it. If 
the spirits are low, and the person apt to faint, a spoonful of cinna- 
mon water, with a littlemarmaladeof quincesor oranges, may betaken. 
If vomiting proceeds from weakness of the stomach, hitters will 
be of service. Peruvian bark infused in wine or brandy, with as 
much rhubarb as will keep the body gently open, is an excellent me- 
dicine in this case. The elixir of vitriol is also a good medicine.;... 
It may betaken in the dose of fifteen or twenty drops, twice or thrice 
a-day, in a glass of wine or water. Habitual vomitings are some- 
times alleviated by making oysters a principal part of diet. 

A vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the stomach, is re- 
lieved by alkaline purges. The best medicine of this kind is the 
magne ia alba, a tea-spoonful of which may be taken in a dish of tea 
or a little milk, three or four times a-day, or oftener if necessary, to 
keep the body open. 

When vomiting proceeds from violent passions, or affections of the 

mind, all evacuants must be carefully avoided, especially vomits 

These are exceedingly dangerous. The patient in this case ought 
to be kept perfectly easy and quiet, to have the mind soothed, and to 
take some gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy and water, to 
which a few drops of laudanum may occasionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from spasmodic affections of the sto- 
mach, musk, castor, and other antispasmodic medicines are of use. 
Warm and aromatic plasters have likewise a good effect. The sto- 
mach-plaster of the London or Edinburgh dispensatory may be ap- 
plied to the pit of the stomach, or a plaster of lheriaca y which Mill 
answer rather better. Aromatic medicines may likewise be taken 
inwardly, as cinnamon or mint tea, wine with spiceries boiled in 
it, &c» The region of the stomach may be rubbed with aether, or 
if that cannot be had, with strong brandy, or other spirits. The 
. belly should be fomented with warm water, or the patient immersed 
up to the breast in a warm bath. 

I have always found the saline draughts taken in the act of effer- 
vescence, of singular use in stopping of vomiting, from whatever cause 
it proceeded. These may be prepared by dissolving a drachm of the 
salt of tartar in an ounce and a half of fresh lemon juice, and adding to it 
an ounce of pepper-mint water, the same quantity of simple cinna- 
pion water, and a little white sugar. This draught must be swal- 
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lowed before the effervescence is quite over, and may be repeated 
every two hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be violent. A violent 
vomiting has sometimes been stopped by cupping on the region of 
the stomach after all other means had failed. 

As the least motion will often bring on the vomiting again, even 
after it has been stopped, the patient must avoid all manner of action. 
The diet must be so regulated as to sit easy upon the stomach, and 
nothing should be taken that is hard of digestion. We do not how- 
ever mean that the patient should live entirely upon slops. Solid 
food, in this case, often sits easier on the stomach than liquids. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

OF THE DIABETES, AJVD OTHER DISORDERS OF THE 
KIDJYEYS AJVD BLADDER. 

X. HE diabetes is a frequent and excessive discharge of 
urine. It is seldom to be met with among young people; but often 
attacks persons in the decline of life, especially those who follow the 
more violent employments, or have been hard drinkers in their 
youth. 

CAUSES. — A diabetes is often the consequence of acute diseases, 
as fevers, fluxes, See. where the patient has suffered by excessive 
evacuations; it may also be occasioned by great fatigue, as riding 
long journies upon a hard trotting horse, carrying heavy burdens, 
&c. It may be brought on by hard drinking, or the use of strong 
stimulating diuretic medicines, as tincture of cantharides, spirits of 
turpentine, and such like. It is often the effect of drinking too great 
quantities of mineral waters. Many imagine that these will do them 
no service unless they be drank in great quantities, by which mistake 
it often happens that they occasion worse diseases than those they 
were intended to cure. In a word, this disease may either proceed 
from too great a laxity of the organ, which secrete the urine, from 
something that stimulates the kidneys too much, or from a thin dis- 
solved state of the blood, which makes too great a quantity of it run 
off by the urinary passages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In a diabetes, the urine generally exceeds in 
quantity all the liquid food which the patient takes. It is thin and 
pale, of a sweetish taste, and an agreeable smell. The patient has 
a continued thirst, with some degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and 
he spits frequentl . a frothy spittle. The strength fails, the appetite 
decays, and the flesh wastes away till the patient is reduced to skin 
and bone. There is a heat of the bowels, and frequently the loins, 
and feet are swelled. 

This disease may generally be cured at the beginning; but after it 
has continued long, the cure becomes very difficult. In drunkards, 
and very old people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 

REGIMEN. — Every thing that stimulates the urinary passages, 
or tends to relax the habit, must be avoided. For this reason the pa- 
tient should live chiefly on solid food. His thirst may be quenched 
with acids; as sorrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar, The mucilagin- 
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ous vegetables, as rice, sago, and salop, with milk, are the most pro- 
per food. Of animal substances, shell- fish are to be preferred; as 
oysters, crabs, &c. 

The drink may be Bristol-water. When that cannot be obtained, 
lime-water, in which a due proportion of oak-bark has been mace- 
rated, may be used. The white decoction,* with isinglass dissolved 
in it, is likewise a very proper drink. 

The patient ought daily to take exercise, but it should be so gen- 
tle as not to fatigue him. He should lie upon a hard bed or matrass. 
Nothing hurts the kidneys more than lying too soft. A warm, dry 
air, the use of the flesh-brush, and every thing that promotes perspi- 
ration, is of service. For this reason the patient ought to wear flan- 
nel next his skin. A large strengthening plaster may be applied to 
the back; or, what will answer better, a great part of the body may 
be wrapped in plaster. 

MEDICINE. — Gentle purges, if the patient be not too much 
weakened by the disease, have a good effect. They may consist of 
rhubarb, with cardamum seeds, or any other spiceries, infused in 
wine, and may be taken in such quantities as to keep the body gently 
open. 

The patient must next have recourse to astringents and corrobo- 
rants. Half a drachm of powder made of equal parts of alum and 
the inspissated juice commonly called Terra Jafionica, may be taken 
four times a-day, or oftener, if the stomach will bear it. The alum 
must first be melted in a crucible, afterwards they may both be 
pounded together. Along with every dose of this powder the patient 
may take a tea-cupful of the tincture of roses. t 

If the patient's stomach cannot bear the alum in substance, whey 
may be made of it, and taken in the dose of a tea-cupful three or four 
times a-day. The alum whey is prepared by boiling two English 
quarts of milk over a slow fire, with three drachms of alum, till the 
curd separates. 

Opiates are of service in this disease, even though the patient 
rests well. They take off spasm and irritation, and at the same time 
lessen the force of the circulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink three or four 
times a day. 

The best corroborants which we know, are the Peruvian bark, and 
wine. A drachm of bark may be taken in a glass of red port or cla- 
ret three times a-day. The medicine will be both more efficacious 
and less disagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of 
vitriol be added to each dose. Such as cannot take the bark in sub- 
stance may use the decoction, mixed with an equal quantity of red 
wine, and sharpened as above. 

There is a disease incident to labouring people in the decline of 
life, called lycoNfinEscr of urine. But this is very different from a 
diabetes, as the water passes off involuntarily by drops, and does not 
exceed the usual quantity. This disease is rather troublesome than 
dangerous. It is owing to a relaxation of the sphincter of the blad- 
der, and is often the effect of a palsy. Sometimes it proceeds from 
hurts or injuries occasioned by blows, bruises, preternatural labours, 
&c. Sometimes it is the effect of a fever. It may likewise be occa- 

* See Appendix, White Decoction. f See Appendix, Tincture of Rom. 
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foiled by a long use of strong diuretics, or of stimulating medicines 
injected into the bladder. 

This disease may be mitigated by the use of astringent and corro- 
borating medicines, such as have been mentioned above; but we do 
not remember ever to have seen it cured. 

In an incontinency of urine, from whatever cause, a piece of 
sponge ought to be worn, or a bladder applied in such a manner as 
to prevent the urine from galling and excoriating the parts.* 

OF A SUPPRESSION OF URIAE. 

IT has already been observed, that a suppression of urine, may 
proceed from various causes; as an inflammation of the kidneys, or 
bladder; small stones or gravel lodging in the urinary passages, hard 
facets lying in the rectum^ pregnancy, a spasm or contraction of the 
neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder itself, a swelling of the 
hemorrhoidal veins, &c. 

Some of these cases require the catheter, both to remove the ob- 
structing matter, and to draw off the urine; but as this instrument 
can only be managed with safety by persons skilled in surgery, we 
shall say nothing further of its use. A bougie may be used by any 
cautious hand, and will often succeed better than the catheter. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obstructions of urine, fo- 
mentations and evacuations. Bleeding, as far as the patient's strength, 
will permit, is necessary, especially where there are symptoms of 
topical inflammation. Bleeding in this case not only abates the fe- 
ver, by lessening the force of the circulation, but, by relaxing the 
solids, it takes off" the spasm or structure upon the vessels which oc- 
casioned the obstruction. 

After bleedings, fomentations must be used. These may either* 
consist of warm water alone, or of decoctions of mild vegetables; as 
mallows, camomile-flowers, &.c. Cloths dipped in these may either 
be applied to the part affected, or a large bladder filled with the de- 
coction may be kept continually upon it. Some put the herbs them- 
selves into a flannel-bag, and apply them to the part, which is far 
from being a bad method. These continue longer warm than cloths 
dipped in the decoction, and at the same time keep the part equally 
moist. 

In all obstructions of urine, the body ought to be kept open. This 
is not however to be attempted by strong purgatives, but by emol- 
lient clysters, or gentle infusions of senna and manna. Clysters in 
this case not only open the body, but answer the purpose of an in- 
ternal fomentation, and greatly assist in removing the spasms of the 
bladder and parts adjacent. 

The food must be light, and taken in small quantities. The drink 
may be weak broth, or decoctions and infusions of mucilaginous 
vegetables, as marsh-mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. A tea-spoon- 
ful of the sweet spirits of nitre, or a drachm of castile soap, may be 
frequently put into the patient's drink; and if there be no inflamma- 
tion, he may drink small gin-punch. 
Persons subject to a suppression of urine ought to live very tempe- 

* A bottle made of the Indian rubber, and properly applied, answers this pur- 
pose best. 
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rate. Their diet should be light, and their liquor diluting. They 
should avoid all acids and austere wines, should take sufficient exer- 
cise, lie hard, and avoid study and sedentary occupations. 

OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 

WHEN small stones are lodged in the kidneys, or discharged 
along with the urine, the patient is s: ( id to be afflicted with the gravel. 
If one of these stones happens to make a lodgment in the bladder for 
some time, it accumulates fresh matter, and at length becomes too 
large to pass off with the urine. In this case the patient is said to 
have the stone. 

CAUSES. — The stone and gravel maybe occasioned by high liv- 
ing; the use of strong astringent wines; a sedentary life; lying too 
hot, soft, or too much on the back; the constant use of water im- 
pregnated with earthy or stony particles; aliments of an astringent 
or windy nature, &c. It may likewise proceed from an heredicary 
disposition. Persons in the decline of life, and those who have been 
much afflicted with the gout or rheumatism, are most liable to it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small stones or gravel ii\ the kidneys occasion 
pain in the loin; sickness; and sometimes bloody urine. When the 
stone descends into the ureter, and is too large to pass along with 
ease, all the above symptoms are increased; the pain extends to- 
wards the bladder; the thigh and leg of the affected side are benumb- 
ed; the testicles are drawn upwards; and the urine is obstructed. 

A stone in the bladder is known from a pain, at the time, as well 
as before and after making water; from the urine coming away by 
drops, or stopping suddenly, when it was running in a full stream; 
by a violent pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, especially 
on horseback, or in a carriage on a rough road; from a white, thick, 
copious, stinking, mucous sediment in the urine; from an itching in 
the top of the penis; from bloody urine; from an inclination to go to 
stool during the discharge of urine; from the patient's passing his 
urine more easily when lying than in an erect posture; from a kind 
of convulsive motion occasioned by the sharp pain in discharging 
the last drops of the urine; and lastly, from sounding or searching 
with the catheter. 

REGIMEN. — Persons afflicted with the gravel or stone should 
avoid aliments of a windy or heating nature, as salt meats, sour 
fruits, &c. Their diet ought chiefly to consist of such things as tend 
to promote the secretion of urine, and to keep the body open. Ar- 
tichokes, asparagus, spinnage, lettuce, parsley, succory, purslane, 
turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radishes, may be safely eaten. Oni- 
ons, leeks, and cellery are, in this case, reckoned medicinal. The 
most propei drinks, are whey, butter-milk, milk and water, barley- 
water; decoctions or infusions of the roots of marsh-mallows, pars- 
ley, liquorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vegetables as, linseed, 
lime-tree buds or leaves, &x. If the patient has been accustomed 
to generous liquors, he may drink gin and water not too strong. 

Gentle exercise is proper; but violent motion is apt to occasion 
bloody urine. We would therefore advise that it sheuld be taken in 
moderation. Persons afflicted with gravel often pass a great number 
of stones after riding on horseback, or in a carriage; but those who 
have a stone in the bladder are seldom able to bear these kinds of 
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exercise. Where there is a hereditary tendency to this disease a se-. 
dentarylifc ought never to be indulged. Where people careful, up- 
on the first symptoms of gravel, to observe a proper regimen of diet, 
and to take sufficient exercise, it might often be carried off, or at least 
prevented from increasing; but if the same course which occasioned 
the disease is persisted m, it must be aggravatedi 

MEDICINE. — In what is called a fit of the gravel, which is com- 
monly occasioned by a stone sticking in the ureter or some part of 
the urinary passages, the patient must be bled, warm fomentations 
should likewise be applied to the part affected, emollient clysters 
administered, and diluting mucilaginous liquors drank, Sec. The 
treatment of this case has been fully pointed out under the articles, 
inflammation of the kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 

Dr. Why te advises patients who are subject to frequent fits of gra- 
vel in the kidneys, but have no stone in the bladder, to drink every 
morning, two or three hours before breakfast, an English pint of 
oyster or cockle-shell lime-water. The Doctor very justly observes, 
that though this quantity might be too small to have any sensible 
effect in dissolving a stone in the bladder, yet it may very probably 
prevent its growth. 

When a stone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor recommends 
Alicant soap, and oyster or cockle-shell lime-water*, to be taken in 
the following manner : The patient must swallow every day, in any 
form that is least disagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of Ali- 
cant soap, and drink three or four English p'ints of oyster or cockle- 
shell lime-water. The soap is to be divided into three doses; the 
largest to be taken fasting in the morning early; the second at noon; 
and the third at seven in the evening; drinking above each dose a 
large draught of the lime-water; the remainder of which he may 
take any time betwixt dinner and supper, instead of other liquors. 

The patient should begin with a smaller quantity of the lime-wa- 
ter and soap than that mentioned above; at first an English pint of 
the former, and three drachms of the latter, may be taken daily. 
This quantity, however, he may increase by degrees, and ought to 
persevere in the use of these medicines, especially if he finds any 
abatement of his complaint, for several months; nay, if the stone be 
very large, for years. It may likewise be proper for the patient, if 
he be severely pained, not only to begin with the soap and lime- 
water in small quantities but to take the second or third lime-water 
instead of the first. However, after he has been for some time ac- 
customed to these medicines, he may not only take the first water, 
but, if he finds he can easily- bear it, heighten its dissolving power 
still more by pouring it a second time on fresh calcined shells. 

The caustic alkali, or soap lees is the medicine chiefly in vouge 
at present for the stone. It- is of a very acrid nature, and ought 
therefore to be given in some gelatinous or mucilaginous liquors; as 
veal broth, new-milk, linseed-tea, a solution of gum-arabic, or a de- 
coction of marsh-mallow roots. The patient must begin with small 
doses of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and increase by degrees, 
as far as the stomach can bear itf. 

• See Appendix, Lime-iuater. 

t The caustic alkali may be prepared by mixing two parts of quick-lime 
with one of pot-asMa, and suffering them to stand till the lixivium be formed, 

Ff 
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Though the soap-lees and lime-water are the most powerful medi- 
cines which have hitherto been discovered for the stone; yet there 
are some things of a more simple nature, which in certairf cases are 
found to be beneficial, and therefore deserve a trial. An infusion of 
the seeds of daucus sylvestiis, or wild carrot, sweetened with honey, 
has been found to give considerable ease in cases where the stomach 
could not bear any thing of an acrid nature. A decoction of raw cof- 
fee-berries, taken morning and evening, to the quantity of eight or 
ten ounces, with ten drops of sweet spirits of nitre, has likewise 
been found very efficacious in bringing away large quantities of earthy 
matter in flakes. Honey is likewise found to be of considerable ser- 
vice, and may be taken in gruel, or in any other form that is more 
agreeable. 

The only other medicine which we shall mention is the uva ursi. 
It has been greatly extolled of late both for the gravel and stone. It 
seems however to be in all respects inferior to the soap and lime-water; 
but it is less disagreeable, and has frequently to my knowledge, re- 
lieved gravelly complaints. It is generally taken in powder from half 
a drachm to a whole drachm, two or three times a day. It may 
however be taken to the quantity of seven or eight drachms a-day, 
with great safety and good effect. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES OF BLOOD. 

OPONTANEOUS or involuntary discharges of blood of- 
ten happen from various parts of the body. These, however, are so 
far from being always dangerous, that they often prove salutary. 
When such discharges are critical, which is frequently the case in 
fevers, they ought not to be stopped. Nor indeed is it proper at any 
time to stop them, unless they be so great as to endanger the pa- 
tient's life. Most people, afraid of the smallest discharge of blood 
from any part of the body, fly immediately to the use bf styptic and 
astringent medicines, by which means an inflammation of the brain, 
or some other fatal disease, is occasioned, which, had the discharge 
been allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical discharges of blood, from whatever part of the body 
they proceed, must not be stopped. They are always the effects of 
Nature to relieve herself; and fatal diseases have often been the con- 
sequence of obstructing them. It may indeed be sometimes neces- 
sary to check the violence of such discharges; but even this requires 
the greatest caution. Instances might be given where the stopping 
of a small periodical flux of blood, from one of the fingers, has 
proved fatal to the health. 

In the early period of life, bleeding at the nose is very common. 
Those who are farther advanced in years are more liable to haemop- 
toe, or discharge of blood from the lungs. After the middle period 

which must be carefully filtrated before it be used. If the solution does not 
happen readily, a small quantity of water may be added totne mixture. 
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of life, hxmorrhoidal fluxes are most common ; and in the decline 
of life, discharges of blood from the urinary passages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very different, and 
often quite opposite causes. Sometimes they are owing to a particu- 
lar construction of the body, as a sanguine temperament, a laxity of the 
vessels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times they proceed from a 
determination of the blood, towards one particular part, as the head, 
the hxmorrhoidal veins, Sec. They may likewise proceed from an 
inflammatory disposition of the blood, in which case there is gene- 
rally some degree of fever: this likewise happens when the flux is 
occasioned by an obstructed perspiration, or a structure upon the skin, 
the bowels, or any particular part of the system. 

But a dissolved state of the blood will likewise occasion haemor- 
rhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the dyssentery, the scurvy, the 
malignant small pox, &c. there are often very great discharges ot 
blood from different parts of the body. They may likewise be brought 
on by too liberal an use of medicine, which tend to dissolve the blood, 
as cantharides, the volatile alkaline salts, &c. Food of an acrid or ir- 
ritating quality may likewise occasion hemorrhages; as also strong 
purges and vomits, or any thing that greatly stimulates the bowels. 

Violent passions or agitations of the mind will likewise have this 
effect. These often cause bleeding ajt the nose, and I have known 
them sometimes occasion an hemorrhage in the brain. Violent ef- 
forts of the body, by overstraining or hurting the vessels, may have 
the same effect, especially when the body is long kept in an unna- 
tural posture, as hanging the head very low, &c. 

The cure of an hemorrhage must be adapted to its cause. When 
it proceeds from too much blood, or a tendency to inflammation, 
bleeding, with gentle purges and other evacuations, will be neces- 
sary. It will likewise be proper for the patient in this case to live 
chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all strong liquors, and food 
that is of an acrid, hot, or stimulating quality. The body should be 
kept cool and the mind easy. 

When art hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or dissolved state of 
the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, 
and vegetables of a nourishing nature, as sago, salop, Sec. His 
drink maybe wine diluted with water, and sharpened with the juice 
of lemon, vinegar, or spirits of vitriol. The best medicine in this 
case is the peruvian bark, which may be taken according to the 
urgency of the symptoms. 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of strong sti- 
mulating medicines, the cure is to be effected by soft mucilaginous 
diet. The patient may likewise take frequently about the bulk of a 
nutmeg of Locatelli's balsam, or the same quantity of spermaceti. 

When an obstructed perspiration, or a stricture upon any part of 
the system, is the cause of an hemorrhage, it may be removed by 
drinking warm diluting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the extremities 
in warm water, &c. 

OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 
BLEEDING at the nose is commonly preceded by some degree 
of quickness of the pulse, flushing in the face, pulsation of the tem- 
poral arteries, heaviness in the head, dimness of the sight, heat and 
itching of the nostrils, & c , 
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To persons who abound with blood this discharge is very salutary. 
It often cures a vertigo, the heacl-ach, a phrenzy, and even an epi- 
lepsy. In fevers, where there is a great determination of blood to- 
wards the head, it is of the utmost service. It is likewise beneficial 
in inflammations of the liver and spleen, and often in the gout and 
rhumatism. In all diseases where bleeding is necessary, a sponta- 
neous discharge of blood from the nose is of much more service 
than the same quantity let with with a lancet. 

In a discharge of blood from the nose, the great point is to determine 
whether it ought to be stopped or not. It is a common practice to" 
stop the bleeding, without considering whether it be a disease, or 
the cure of a disease. This conduct proceeds from fear; but it has of- 
ten bad, and sometimes fatal consequences. 

When a discharge of blood from the nose happens in an inflam- 
matory disease, there is always reason to believe that it may prove 
salutary; and therefore it should be suffered to go on, at least as long 
as the patient is not weakened by it. 

When it happens to persons in perfect health, who are full of blood, 
it ought not to be suddenly stopped, especially if the symptoms of 
plethora, mentioned above, have preceded it. In this case it can- 
not be stopped without risking the patient's life. 

In fine, whenever bleeding at the nose relieves any bad symptom, 
and does not proceed so far as to endanger the patient's life, it ought 
not to be stopped. But when it returns frequently, or continues till 
the pulse becomes low, the extremities begin to grow ^*old, the lips 
pale, or the patient complains of being sick or faint, it must imme- 
diately be stopped. 

For this purpose the patient should be set nearly upright, with 
his head reclining a little, and his legs immersed in water about the 
warmth of new milk, His hands ought likewise to be put in luke- 
warm water, and his garters may be tied a little tighter than usual. 
Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about the place where they are 
usually made for bleeding, and with nearly the same degre of tight- 
ness. These must be gradually slackend as the blood begins to stop and 
removed entirely as soon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the nostrils will stop the bleeding. When 
this does not succeed, dossils of lint dipped in strong spirits of wine, 
may be put up the nostrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be dip- 
ped in brandy. Blue vitriol dissolved in water may likewise be used 
for this purpose, or a tent dipped in the white of an egg well beat up, 
may be rolled in a powder made of equal parts of white sugar, burnt 
alum, and white vitriol, and put up the nostril from whence the blood 
issues. 

Internal medicines can hardly be of use here, as they have seldom 
time to operate. It may not however be amiss to give the patient half 
an ounce of Glauber's salt, and the same quantity of manna, dissolv- 
ed in four or five ounces of barley-water. This may be taken at a 
draught, and repeated, if it does not operate, in a few hours. Ten 
or twelve grains of nitre may be taken in a glass of cold water and 
vinegar every hour, or oftener, if the stomach will bear it. If a 
stronger medicine be necessary, a tea- cupful of the tincture of roses, 
with twenty or thirty drops of the weak spirit of vitriol, may be taken 
every hour. When these things cannot be had, the patient may 
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drink water, with a little common salt in it, or equal parts of water 
and vinegar*. 

If the genitals be immersed for some time in cold water, it will 
generally stop a bleeding at the nose. I have not known thi3 fail. 

Sometimes when the bleeding is stopped outwardly, it continues 
inwardly. This is very troublesome, and requires particular atten- 
tion, as the patient is apt to be suffocated with the blood, especially 
if he falls asleep, which he is very ready to do after losing a great 
quantity of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of suffocation from the blood get- 
ting into his throat, the passages may be stopped by drawing threads 
up the nostrils, and bringing them out at the mouth, then fastening 
pieces of sponge, or small rolls of linen cloth to their extremeties; 
afterwards drawing them back, and tying them outside with a suffi- 
cient degree of tightness. 

After the bleeding is stopped, the patient ought to be kept as easy 
and quiet as possible. He should not pick his nose, nor take away 
the tents or clotted blood, till they fall off of their own accord, and 
should not lie with his head low. 

Those who are affected with frequent bleeding at the nose ought 
to bathe their feet often in warm water, and to keep them warm and 
dry. They ought to wear nothing tight about their necks, to keep 
their body as much in an erect posture as possible, and never to view 
any object obliquely. If they have too much blood, a vegetable diet, 
with now and then a cooling purge, is the safest way to lessen it. 

But when the disease proceeds from a thin dissolved state of the 
blood, the diet should be rich and nourishing; as strong broths and 
jellies, sago-gruel, with wine and sugar, &c. Infusions of the Pe- 
ruvian bark in wine ought likewise to be taken and persisted in for a 
considerable time. 

OF THE BLEED IAG AND BLIND PILES. 

A DISCHARGE of blood from the hemorrhoidal vessels is cal- 
led the bleeding fiiles. When the vessels only swell, and discharge 
no blood, but are exceeding painful, the disease is called the blind 
fiiles. 

Persons of a loose spungy fibre, of a bulky size, who live high, 
c nd lead a sedentary, inaccive life, are most subject to this disease. 
It is often owing to an hereditary disposition. Where this is the 
case, it attacks persons more early in life than when it is accidental. 
Men are more liable to it than women, especially those of a sanguine 
plethoric, or scorbutic habit, or of a melancholy disposition. 

The piles may be occasioned by an excess of blood, by strong 
aloetic purges, high-seasoned food, drinking great quantities of sweet 
wines, the neglect of bleeding, or other customary evacuations, 
much riding, great costiveness, as any thing that occasions hard or 
difficult stools. Anger, grief, or other violent passions, will likewise 
pccasion the piles. I have often known them brought on by sitting 
on the damp ground. A pair of thin breeches will excite the dis- 
order in a person who is subject to it, and sometimes even in those 

• From ten to twenty drops of the oil of turpentine- in a little water given 
frequently, seldom foils to stop a bleeding at the nose, or from any othv pari. 
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who never had it hefore. Pregnant women are" often afflicted with 
the piles. 

A flux of blood from the anus, is not always to be treated as a dis- 
ease. It is even more salutary than bleeding at the nose, and often 
prevents or carries off diseases. Tt is peculiarly beneficial in the 
gout, rheumatism, asthma, and hypochondrical complaint and often 
proves critical in colics, and inflammatory fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard must be had to his ha- 
bit of body, his age, strength, and manner of living. A discharge 
"which might he excessive and prove hurtful to one, may be very mo- 
derate, and even salutary to another. That only is to be esteemed 
dangerous, which continues too long, and is in such quantity as to 
waste the patient's strength, hurt the digestion, nutrition, and other 
functions necessary to life. 

When this is the case, the discharge must be checked by a proper 
regimen, and astringent medicines. The DIET must be cool but 
nourishing, consisting chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vegetables, 
and broths. The drink may be chalybeate water, orange-whey, de- 
coctions or infusions of the astringent and mucilaginous plants, as 
the tormentil root, bistort, the marshmallow-roots, kc. 

Old conserve of roses is a very good medicine in this case. It 
knay be mixed in new milk, and may be taken in the quantity of an 
ounce three or four times a-day. This medicine is in no great re- 
pute, owing to its being seldom taken in such quantity as to produce 
any effects; but when taken as here directed, and duly persisted in, 
I have known it perform very extraordinary cures in violent haemor- 
rhages, especially when assisted by the tincture of roses; a tea-spoon- 
ful of which may betaken about an hour after every dose of the con- 
serve. 

The Peruvian bark is likewise proper in this case, both as a 
strengthener and astringent. Haifa drachm of it may be taken in a 
glass of red wine, sharpened with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
three or four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are sometimes periodical, and return regularly 
once a month, or once in three weeks. In this case they are always 
to be considered as a salutary discharge, and by no meas to be stop- 
ped. Some have entirely ruined their health by stopping a periodical 
discharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins. 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of use. The diet must be 
light and thin, and the drink cool and diluting. It is likewise neces- 
sary that the body be kept gently open. This may be done by small 
doses cf the flour of the brimstone and cream of tartar. These 
may be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-spoonful taken two or 
three times a-day, or oflener if necessary. Or an ounce of the flour 
of brimstone and half an ounce of purified nitre may be mixed 
with three or four ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a tea-spoonful 
of it taken three or four times a-day. 

Emollient clysters are here likewise beneficial; but there is some- 
times such an astriction of the anus, that they cannot be thrown up. 
In this case I have known a vomit have a very good effect. 

When the piles are exceeding painful and swelled, but discharge 

nothing, the patient must sit over the steams of warm water. He may 

likewise apply a linen cloth dipped in warm spirits of wine to the 

or poultices made »f bread and milk, or of leeks fried with 
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butter. If these do not produce a discharge, and the piles appear 
large, leeches must be applied as near them as possible, or, if they 
will fix upon the piles themselves, so much the better. When leeches 
will not fix, the piles may be opened with a lancet. .The operation 
is very easy, and is attended with no danger. Various ointments, 
and other external applications, are recommended in the piles; but I 
do not remember to have seen any effects from these worth men- 
tioning. Their principal use is to keep the part moist, which may be 
done as well by a soft poultice, or an emollient cataplasm. When the 
pain however is very great, a liniment made of two ounces of emol- 
lient ointment, and half an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up with 
the yolk of an egg, may be applied. 

SPITTIMG OF BLOOD. 

WE mean here to treat of that discharge of blood from the lungs 
only which is called an hccmofitoe or s/iittiyig of blood. Persons of a 
slender make, and a lax fibre, who have long necks and strait breasts 
are most liable to this disease. It is most common in the spring, and 
generally attacks people before they are at the prime or middle pe- 
rfod of life. It is a common observation, that those who have been 
subject to bleeding at the nose when yonng, are afterwards most lia- 
ble to an hasmoptoe. 

CAUSES. — An hgemoptce may proceed from excess of blcod, 
from a peculiar weakness of the lungs, or a bad conformation of the 
breast. It is often occasioned by excessive drinking, running, wrest- 
ling, singing, or speaking aloud. Such as have weak lungs ought to 
avoid all violent exertions of that organ, as they value life. They 
should likewise guard against violent passions, excessive drinking, 
and every thing that occasions a rapid circulation of the blood. 

This diseaes may likewise proceed from wounds of the lungs 

These may either be received from without, or they may be occasion- 
ed by hard bodies getting into the wind-pipe, and so falling down 
upon the lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The obstruction of 
any customary evacuation may occasion a spitting of blood; as ne- 
glect of bleeding or purging at the usual seasons, the stoppage of the 
bleeding piles in men, or the menses in women, 8cc. It may like- 
wise proceed from a polypus, scirrhous concretions, or any thing 
that obstructs the circulation of the blood in the lungs. It is often 
the effect of along and violent cough; in which case it is generally 
the forerunner of a consumption. A violent degree of cold sudden- 
ly applied to the external parts of the body will occasion an hasmop- 
toe. It may likewise be occasioned by breathing air which is too 
much rarified to be able properly to expand the lungs. This is often 
the case with those who work in hot places, as furnaces, glass-house?.., 
or the like. It is likewise said to happen to such as ascend to the top 
of very high mountains, as the Peak of Teneriffe, &x. 

Spitting of blood is not always to be considered as a primary disease, 
It is often only a symptom, and in some diseases not an unfavourable 
one. This is the case in pleurisies, peripneumonies, and sundry 
other fevers. In a dropsy, scurvy, or consumption, it is a bad symp- 
tom, and shews that the lungs are ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS — Spitting of blood is generally preceded by a 
sense of weight, and oppression of the breast, a dry tickling cough. 
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hoarseness, and a difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is ushered in 
Mrith shivering, coldness- of the extremities, costiveness, great lassi~ 
lude, flatulence, pain of the back and loins, Sec As these shew a 
general stricture upon the vessels, and a tendency of the blood to in- 
flammation, they are commonly the forerunners of a very copious 
discharge. The above symptoms do not attend a discharge of blood 
irom the gums or fauces, by which means these may always be distin- 
guished from an hxnioptoe. Sometimes the blood that is spit up is 
thin, and of a florid red colour; and at other times it is thick, and of a 
dark or blackish colour; nothing however can be inferred from this 
circumstance, but that the blood has lain a longer or shorter time in 
the breast before it was discharged. 

Spitting of blood, in a strong healthy person, of a sound constitu- 
tion, is not very dangerous; but when it attacks the tender and deli- 
cate, or persons of a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed 

When it proceeds from a scirrhous or polypus of the lungs, it is bad. 
The danger is greater when the discharge proceeds from the rupture 
of a large vessel than a small one. When the extravasated blood 
is not spit up, but lodges in the breast, it corrupts, and greatly increa- 
ses the danger. When the blood proceed* from an ulcer in the lungs 
it is generally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The patient ought to be kept cool and easy. Every 
thing that heats the body or quickens the circulation, increases the 
danger. The mind ought likewise to be soothed, and every occasion 
of exciting the passions avoided. The diet should be soft, cooling, 
and slender; as rice boiled with milk, small broths, barley-gruels, 
panado, &c. The diet, in this case, can scarce be too low. Even 
water-gruel is sufficient to support the patient for some days. All 
strong liquors must be avoided. The patient may drink milk and 
water, barley-water, whey, butter-milk, and such like. Every thing 
however should be drank cold, and in small quantities at a time. He 
should observe the strictest silence, or at least speak with a very low 
voice. 

MEDICINE. — This, like the other involuntary discharges of 

blood, ought not to be suddenly stopped by astringent medicines 

More mischief is often done by these than if it were suffered to go 
on. It may however proceed so far as to weaken the patient, and 
even endanger his life; in which case proper means must be used for 
restraining it. 

The body should be kept gently open by laxative diet; as roasted 
apples, stewed prunes, and such like. If these should not have the 
desired effect, a tea-spoonful of the lenitive electuary may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day, as is found necessary. If the bleeding proves 
violent, ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as directed for 
a bleeding at the nose. If the patient be hot or feverish, bleeding, 
and small doses of nitre will be of use; a scruple or half a drachm of 
of nitre; may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink twice or thrice 
a-day. His drink may likewise be sharpened with acids, as juice of 
lemon, ©r a few drops of the spirits of vitriol; or he may take fre- 
quently a cup of the tincture of roses. 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has likewise a very 
good effect in this disease. Opiates too are sometimes beneficial; 
but these mutt be administered with caution, Ten or twelve drops 
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oi laudanum may be given in a cup of barley-water twice a-day, and 
continued for some time, provided they be found beneficial. 
• The conserve of roses is likewise a very good medicine in this 
case, provided it be taken in sufficient quantity, and long enough 
persisted in. It may be taken to the quantity of three or four ounces 
a-day; and, if the patient be troubled with a cough, it should be made 
into an electuary with balsamic syrup, and a little of the syrup of 
poppies. 

If stronger astringents be necessary, fifteen or twenty drops of the 
elixir of vitriol may be given in a glass of water three or four times 
a-day. 

Those who are subject to frequent returns of this disease should 
avoid all excess. Their diet should be light and cool, consisting 
Chiefly of milk and vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vU 
gorous efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the mind. 
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THIS is not so common as the other discharges of blood which 
have already been mentioned; but it is very dangerous, and requires 
particular attention. 

Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by pain of the stomach, 
sickness, and nausea; and is accompanied with great anxiety, and 
frequent fainting-fits. 

This disease is sometimes periodical; in which case it is less dan- 
gerous. It often proceeds from an obstruction of the menses in wo- 
men; and sometimes from the stoppage of the hemorrhoidal flux in 
men. It may be occasioned by any thing that greatly stimulates or 
wounds the stomach, as strong vomits or purges, acrid poison, sharp 
or hard substances taken into the stomach, &c. It is often the effect 
of obstructions in the liver, the spleen, or some of the other viscera. 

It may likewise proceed from external violence, as blows, brui- 
ses, or from any of the causes which produced inflammation. In 
hysteric women, vomiting of blood is a very common, but by no 
means a dangerous symptom. 

A great part of the danger in this disease arise from the extrava- 
sated blood lodging in the bowels, and becoming putrid, by which 
means a dysenetry or putrid fever may be occasioned. The best 
way of preventing this, is to keep the body gently open, by fre- 
quently exhibiting emollient clysters. Purges must hot be given tdl 
the discharge is stopt, otherwise they will irritate the stomach, and 
increase the disorder. All the food and drink must be of a mild cool- 
ing nature, and taken in small quantities. Even drinking cold water 
has sometimes proved a remedy, but it will succeed the better when 
sharpened with the weak spirits of vitriol. When there are signs 
of an inflammation, bleeding may be necessary; but the patient's 
weakness will seldom permit it. Opiates may be of use; but they 
must be given in very small doses, as four or five drops of liquid 
laudanum twice or thrice a-day. 

Aft-er the discharge is over, as the patient is generally troubled 
with gripes occasioned by the acrimony of the blood lodged in the. 
intestines, gentle purges will be necessary, 

Og 
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OF BLOODY URWE. 

THIS is a discharge of blood from the vessels of the kidneys or 
bladder, occasioned by their being either enlarged, broken, or erod- 
ed. It is more or less dangerous according to the different circum- 
stances which attend it. 

When pure biood is voided suddenly without interruption and 
without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys; but if the blood be in 
small quantity, of a dark colour, and emitted \i ith beat and pain 
about the bottom of the belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When 
bloody urine is occasioned by a rough stone descending from the kid- 
neys to the b bidder, which wounds the ureters, it is attended with a 
sharp pain in the back, and difficulty of making water. If the coats 
of the bladder are hurt by a stone, and the bloody urine follows, it is 
attended with the most acute pain, and a previous stoppage ol urine. 
Bloody urine may likewise be occasioned by falls, blows, the lift- 
ing or carrying of heavy burdens, hard riding, or any violent motion. 
It may aiso proceed from ulcers of the bladder, from a stone lodged 
in the kidneys, or from violent purges, or sharp diuretic medicines, 
especially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with some degree of danger : but 
it is peculiarly so when mixed with purulent matter, as this shews an 
ulcer somewhere in the urinary passages. Sometimes this discharge 
proceeds from excess of blood, in which case it is rather to be consi- 
dered as a salutary evacuation than a disease. If the discharge how- 
ever be very great, it may waste the patient's strength, and occasion 
an ill habit of body, a dropsy or a consumption. 

The treatment of this disorder must be varied according to the 
different causes from which it proceeds. 

When it is owing to a stone in the bladder, the cure depends upon 
an operation, a description of which would be foreign to our purpose. 
If it be attended with a plethora, and symptoms of inflammation, 
bleeding will be necessary. The body must likewise be kept open 
by emoliic nt clysters, or cooling purgative medicines; as cream of 
tartar, rhubarb, manna; or small doses of lenitive electuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a dissolved state of the blood, 
it is commonly the symptom of some malignant disease; as the 
small-pox, a putrid fever or the like. In this case the patient's life 
depends on the liberal use of the Peruvian bark and acids, as has 
already been shewn. * 

Wben there is reason to su-.pect an ulcer in the kidneys or blad- 
der, the patient's diet must be cool, and his drink of a soft healing, 
balsamic quality, as decoctions of marsh-mallow roots with liquo- 
rice, solutions of gum-arabic, Sec. Three ounces ol marsh-mallow 
roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two English 
quarts of water to one; two ounces gum-arabic, and half an ounce 
of purified nitre may be dissolved in the strained liquor, and a tea- 
cupful of it taken four or five times a-day. 

The early use of astringents in this disease has often bad conse- 
quences. When the flux is stopped too soon, the grumous blood, 
bj being confined in the vessels, may produce inflammations, abscess, 
and ulcers. If however the case be urgent or the patient seems to 
suffer from the loss of blood, gentle astringents may be necessary. 
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In this case the patient may take three or four ounces of lime-water, 
with half an ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bark, three times 
a-day. 

OF THE D YSEJYTER Y, OR BLOODY FL VX. 

THIS disease prevails in the spring and autumn. It is most com- 
mon in marshy countries, where, after hot and dry summers, it 
is apt to become epidemic. Persors are most liable to it who are 
much exposed to the night air, or who live in places where the air 
is confined and unwholesome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, 
on shipboard, in jails, hospitals, and such like places. 

CAUSES. — The dysentery may be occasioned by any thing that 
obstructs the perspiration, or renders the humours putrid; as damp 
beds, wet cloths, unwholesome diet, bad air, &c. But it is most 
frequently communicated by infection. This ought to make people 
extremely cautions in going near such persons as labour under the 
disease. Even the smell of the patient's excrements has been known 
to communicate the infection. 

SYMPTOMS.— It is known by a flux of the belly, attended by 
violent pains of the bowels, a constant inclination to go to stool, and 
.generally more or less blood in the stools. It begins like other fevers, 
with chilliness, loss of strength, a quick pulse, great thirst, and an 
inclination to vomit. The stools are at first greasy and frothy, af- 
terwards they are streaked with blood, and at last have frequently 
the appearance of pure blood, mixed with small filaments resembling 
bits of skin. Worms are sometimes passed both upwards and down* 
■wards through the whole course of the disease. When the patient goes 
to stool, he feels a bearing down, as if the whole bowels were falling 
out, and sometimes a part of the intestine is actually protruded, which 
proves exceeding troublesome, especially in children. Flatulency is 
likewise a troublesome symptom, especially towards the end of the 
disease. 

This disease may be distinguished from a diarrhoea or looseness, by 
the acute pain of the bowels, and the blood which generally appears in 
the stools. It may be distinguished from the cholera morbus by its not 
being attended with such violent and frequent fits of vomiting, fccc. 

When the dysentery attacks the old, the delicate, or such as have 
been waisted by the gout, the scurvey, or other lingering diseases, 
it generally proves fatal. Vomiting and hickuping are bad signs, as 
they^ shew an inflammation of the stomach. When the stools are 
green, black, or have an exceeding disagreeable cadaverous smell, 
the danger is very great, as it shews the disease to be of the putrid 
kind. It is an unfavourable symptom when the clysters are immedi- 
ately returned; but still more so when the passage is so obstinately 
shut, that they cannot be injected, a feeble pulse, coldness of the 
extremeties, with difficulty of swallowing, and convulsions, are signs 
of approaching death. 

REGIMEN. — Nothing is of more importance in this disease, than 
cleanliness. It contributes greatly to the recovery of the patient, 
and no less to the safety of such as attend him. In ail contagious 
diseases the danger is increased, and the infection spread, by tne 
neglect of cleanliness; but in no one more than this. Every thing 
about the patient should be frequently changed. The excrements 
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should never be suffered to continue in his chamber, but removed 
immediately and buried under ground. A constant stream of fresh 
air should be admitted into the chamber; and it ought frequently to 
be sprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or some other strong acid. 

The patient must not be discouraged, but his spirits kept up iu 
hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to render any putrid disease 
mortal, than the fears and apprehensions of the sick. All diseases 
of this nature have a tendency to sink and depress the spirits, and 
when that is increased by fears and alarms from those whom the pa- 
tient believes to be persons of skill, it cannot fail to have the worst 
effects. 

A flannel waistcoat worn next the skin has often a very good effect 
in the dysentery. This promotes the perspiration without over heat- 
i»g the body. Great caution however is necessary in leaving it off. I 
have often known a dysentery brought on by imprudently throwing off a 
flannel waistcoat before the season was sufficiently warm. Tor what- 
ever purpose this piece of dress is worn, it should never be left off but 
in a warm season. 

In this disease the greatest attention must be paid to the patient's 
diet. Flesh, fish, and every thing that has a tendency to turn pu- 
trid or rancid or the stomach, must be abstained from. Apples boil- 
ed in milk, water pap; and plain light pudding, with broth made of 
the gelatinous parts of animals, may constitute the principal part of 
the patient's food. Gelatinous broth not only answers the purpose of 
food, but likewise of medicine. I have often known dysenteries, 
which were not of a putrid nature, cured by it, after pompous medi- 
cines had proved ineffectual*. 

Another kind of food very proper in the dysentery, which may be 
used by such as cannot take the broth mentioned above, is made by 
boiling a few handfuls of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for six or seven 
hours, till it becomes as hard as starch.. Two or three table-spoons- 
ful of this may be grated down, and boiled in such a quantity of new 
milk and water, as to be of the thickness of pap. This may be sweet- 
ened to the patient's taste, and taken for his ordinary foodt. 

* The manner of making this broth is, to take a sheep's head and feet with 
the skin upon them, and to burn the woo) off with a hot iron; afterwards to boil 
them till the broth is quite a jelly. A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to 
give the broth an agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with toasted bread three or four times a-day. A clyster of it may likewise be 
given twice a-day. Such as earmot use the broth made in this way, may have 
the head and feet skinned; but we have reason to believe that this injures the me- 
dicine. It is not our business here to reason upon the nature and qualities of me- 
dicine, otherwise this might be shewn to possess virtues every way suited to the 
cure of a desentery which does not proceed from a putrid state of the humours. 
One thing we know which is preferable to all reasoning, that whole families 
have often been cured by it, after they had used many other medicines in vain. 
It will, however.be proper that the patient take a vomit, and a dose or two of 
rhubarb, before he begins to use the broth. It will likewise be necessary to con- 
tinue the use of it for a considerable time, and to make it the principal food. 

■\ The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late professor of medicine in the 
university of £dinburgh, used to mention this food in his public lectures wuh 
great encomiums. He directed it to be made by tying a pound or two of the 
finest flour, as tight as possible, in a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently 
in water, and to dredge the outside with flour, till a cake or crust was formed 
w»uni it, which prevents the water from soaking into it while boiling. It is then 
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In a jiutrid dysentery the patient may be allowed to eat freely of 
most kinds of good ripe fruit; as apples, grapes, gooseberries, cur- 
rant-berries, straw-berries, Sec. These may either be eaten raw or 
boiled, with or without milk, as the patient chooses. The preju- 
dice against fruit in this disease is so great, that many believe it to 
be the common cause of dysenteries. This however is an egregious 
mistake. Both reason and experience shew, that good fruit is one 
of the best medicines, both for the prevention and cure of the dvsen- 
tery. Good fruit is in every respect calculated to counteiact that 
tendency to putrefaction, from whence the most dangerous kind of 
dysentery proceeds. The patient in such a case ought therefore to 
be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleases, provided it be ripe*. 

The most proper drink in this disorder is whey. The dysentery 
has often been cured by the use of clear whey alone. It may be 
taken both fordrink and in form of a clyster. When whey cannotbe had, 
barley water sharpened with cream of tartar may be drank, or a de- 
coction of barley and tamarinds; two ounces of the former and one 
of the latter may be boild in two English quarts of water to one. 
Warm water, watcr-gruel, or water wherein hot iron has been fre- 
quently quenched, are all very proper, and may be drank in turns. 
Camomile-tea, if the stomach will bear it, is an exceeding proper 
drink. It both strengthens the stomach, and by its antiseptic quali- 
ty, tends to prevent a mortification of the lxjwels. 

MEDICINE. — At the beginning of this disease it is always neces- 
sary to cleanse the first passages. For this purpose a vomit of ipeca- 
cuanha must be given, and wrought off with weak camomile-tea. 
Strong vomits are seldom necessary here. A scruple, oc at most 
half a drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally sufficient for an adult, 
and sometimes a very few grains will suffice. The day after the vo- 
mit, half an drachm, or two scruples of rhubarb, must be taken; or 
what will answer the purpose rather better, an ounce or an ounce and 
an half of Epsom salt. This dose may be repeated every other day 
for two or three times. Afterwards small doses of ipecacuanha may 
betaken for some time. Two or three grains of the powder may be 
mixed in a table spoonful of the syrup of poppies, and taken three 
times a-day. 

These evacuations, and the regimen prescribed above, will often 
be sufficient to effect a cure. Should it however happen otherwise 
the following astringent medicines may be used : 

A clyster of starch or fat mutton broth, with thirty or forty drops 

•to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry mass, as directed above. This, when mn- 
edwith milk and water, will not only answer the purpose of food, but may like- 
wise be given in clysters. 

* I lately saw a young man who had been seized with a dysentery in North 
America. Many things had been tried for his relief, but to no purpose. At length 
tired out with disappointments from medicine, and reduced to skin and bone, lie 
came over to Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations, than with 
any hopes of a cure. After taking sundry medicines here with no better success 
than abroad, I advised him to leave oft' the use of drugs, and trust entirely to a 
diet of milk and fruits, with gentle exercise. Strawberries were the only fruit 
he could procure at that season. These he ate with milk twice and sometimes 
thrice a-day. The consequence was, that in a short time his stools were reduced 
from upwards of twenty in a day, to three or four, and sometimes not so many. 
He used the other fruits as they came in, and was in a few weeks so well as to leave 
that part of the country where I was with a Ykw to return to America. 
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of liquid laudanum in it may be administered twice n-day. At the 
same lime an ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of gum-traga- 
cantli, may be dissolved in an English pint of barley-water, over a 
slow fire, and a table-spoonful of it taken every hour. 

If these have not the desired effect, the patient may take, four 
times a-day, about the bulk of a nutmeg of \\\c Jafwnk Conjection, 
drinking after it a tea-spoonful of the decoction of logwood*. 

Persons who have been cured of this disease are very liable to suf- 
ler a relapse; to prevent which, great circumspection with respect 
to diet is necessary. The patient must abstain from all fermented 
liquors, except now and then a glass of good wine; but he must drink 
no kind of malt liquor. He should likewise abstain from animal food, 
as fish and and flesh, and live principally on milk and vegetables. 

Gentle exercise and wholesome air are likewise of importance. — 
The patient should go to the country as soon as his strength will permit 
and should take exercise daily on horseback, or in a carriage. He 
may likewise use bitters infused in wine or brandy, and may drink 
twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with an equal quantity of new 
milk. 

When dysenteries prevail, we would recommend a strict attention 
to cleanliness, a spare use of animal food, and the free use of sound 
ripe fruits, and other vegetables. The night air is to be carefully 
avoided, and all communication with the sick. Bad smells are like- 
wise to be shunned, especially those which arise from putrid animal 
substances. The necessaries where the sick go are carefully to be 
avoided. 

When the first symptoms of the dysentery appear, the patient 
ought immediately to take a vomit, to go to bed, and drink plenti- 
fully of weak warm liquor, to promote a sweat. This with a dose 
or two of rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the disease. 
In countries where dysenteries prevail, we would advise such as are 
liable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge every spring or 
autumn, as a pre\cntative. 

There are sundry other fluxes of the belly, as the ltehtEry and 
coeliac passion, which though less dangerous than the dysentery, 
yet merit consideration. These diseases generally proceed from 
a relaxed state of the stomach and intestines, which is sometimes so 
great, that the food passes through them with hardly any sensible 
alteration; and the patient dies merely from the want of nourish- 
ment. 

When the lientcry or coeliac passion succeeds to a dysentery, the 
case is bad. They are always dangerous in old age, especially when 
the constitution has been broken by excess or acute diseases. If the 
stools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirst great, with little 
urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with spots of dif- 
ferent colours the danger is very great. f 

The treatment of the patient is in general the same as in the dysen- 
tery. In all obstinate fluxes of the belly, the cure must be at- 
tempted, by first cleansing the stomach and bowels with gentle vomits 
and purges; afterwards such a diet as has a tendency to heal and 
strengthen the bowels, with opiates and astringent medicines, will ge- 
nerally complete the cure. 

* See Appendix, Decoction of Logwood. 
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The same observation holds with respect to a tenesmus, or frequent 
desire of going to stool. This disease resembles the dysentery so 
much, both in its symptoms and method of cure, that vvethiHk it need- 
less to insist upon it. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

OF THE HEAD-ACH. 



A< 



.CHES and pains proceed from very different causes and 
may affect any part of the body, but we shall point out those only 
which occur most frequently, and are attended with the greatest, 
danger. 

When the head-ach is slight, and affects a particular part of the 
head only, it is called ce/ihalalgia; when the whole head is affected, 
cefihalaa; and when on one side only, hemicrania. A fixed pain in the 
forehead, which may be covered with the end of the thumb, is called 
the clavis hystericus. 

There are also other distinctions. Sometimes the pain is internal, 
sometimes external; sometimes it is an original disease, and at other 
times only symptomatic. When the head-ach proceeds from a hot 
bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a considerable 
heat of the part affected. When from a cold phlegmatic habit, the 
patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a sense of coldness in 
the part. This kind of head-ach is sometimes attended with a degree 
of stupidity or folly. 

Whatever obstructs the free circulation of the blood through the ves- 
sels of the head, may occasion a head-ach. In persons of a full habit, 
who abound with blood, or other humours, the head-ach often pro- 
ceeds from the suppression of customary evacuations; as bleeding at 
the nose, sweating of the feet, £cc. It may likewise proceed from 
any cause that determines a great flux of blood towards the head; as 
coldness of the extremities, or hanging down the head for a long time. 
Whatever prevents the return of the blood from the head will likewise 
occasion a head-ach; as looking long obliquely at any object, wearing 
any thing tight about the neck, a new hat or the like. 

When a head-ach proceeds from a stoppage of a running at the nose, 
there is a heavy, obtuse, pressing pain in the fore part of the head, in 
which there seems to be such a weight, that the patient can" scarce 
hold it up. When it is occasioned by the caustic matter of the vene- 
real disease, it generally affects the skull, and often produces a caries 
of the bones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulsion or retroces- 
sion of the gout, the erysipelas, the small-pox, measles, itch, or 
other eruptive diseases. What is called a hemicrania generally pro- 
ceeds from crudities or indigestion. Inanition, or emptiness, will often 
also occasion head-achs. I have often seen instances of this in nurses 
who gave suck too long, or who did not take a sufficient quantity of 
solid food. 

I here is likewise a most violent, fixed, constant, and almost in- 
tolerable head-uch, which occasions great debility both of body and 
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mind, prevents sleep, destroys the appetite, causes a vertigo, dim- 
ness of sight, a noise in the ears, convulsions, epileptic fits, and 
sometimes vomiting, costivencss. coldness of the extremities, &c. 

The head-ach is often symptomatic in continual and intermitting 
fevers, especially quartans. It is likewise a very common symptom 
in hysteric and hypochondriac complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale urine, it is an 
unfavourable symptom. In excessive head-achs, coldness 6f the ex- 
tremities is a bad sign. 

When the disease continues long, and is very violent, it often ter- 
minates in blindness, an apoplexy, deafness, a vertigo, the palsy, or 
the epilepsy. 

In this disease the cool regimen in general is to be observed. The 
diet ought to consist of such emollient substances as will correct the 
•acrimony of the humours, and keep the body open; as apples boiled 
in milk, spinagc, turnips, and such like. The drink ought to be 
diluting; as barley-water, infusions of mild mucilaginous vegetables, 
decoctions of the sodorific woods, &c. The feet and legs ought to 
he kept warm, and frequently bathed in lukewarm water; t"he head 
should be shaved, and bathed with water and vinegar. The patient 
ought as much as possible to keep in an erect posture, and not to lie 
with his head too low. 

When the head-ach is owing to excess of hlood, or nn hot billious 

constitution, bleeding is necessary. The patient may be bled in the 

jugular vein, and the operation repeated if there be occasion. Cup- 

'!so, or the application of leeches to the temples, and behind 

irs, will be of service. Afterwards a blistering-plaster may be 

applied to the neck behind the ears, or to any part of the head that is 

affected. In some cases it will be proper to blister the whole 

In persons of a gross habit, issues or perpetual blisters will 

service. The body ought likewise to be kept open by gentle 

laxatives. 

But when the head-ach proceeds from a copious vitiated serum 
stagnating in the membranes, either within or without the skull, with 
a dull, heavy, continual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding 
nor gentle laxatives? 4hen more powerful purgatives are necessary, 
as pills made of aloes, resin of jalap, or the like. It will also be ne- 
cessary in this case to blister the whole head, and to keep the back 
part of the neck open for a considerable time by a perpetual blister. 

WheD the head-ach is occasioned by the stoppage of a running at 
the nose, the patient should frequently smell to a bottle of volatile 
salts; he may likewise take snuff, or any thing that will irritate the 
nose, so as to promote a discharge from it; as the herb mastich, 
ground ivy, &c. 

A hemicrania, especially a periodical one, is generally owing to a 
foulness of the stomach, for which gentle vomits must be adminis- 
tered, as also purges of rhubarb. After the bowels have been suffi- 
ciently cleared, chalybeate waters, and such bitters as strengthen the 
stomach, will be necessary. A periodical head-ach has been cured 
by wearing a piece of flannel over the forehead during the night. 

When tbe head-ach arises from a vitiated state of the humours, as 
in the scurvy and venereal diseases, the patient, after proper evacua- 
tions, .rnjst dr'mk frcelv of the decoction of woods, or tbe decoction 
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of sarsaparilla, with raisins and liquorice.* These if duly persisted 
in, will produce very happy effects. When a collection of matter is 
felt under the skin, it must be discharged by an incision, otherwise 
it will render the bone carious. 

When the head-ach is so intolerable as to endanger the patient's 
life, or is attended with continual watching and delirium, recourse 
must be had to opiates. These, after proper evacuations by clysters 

or mild purgatives, may be applied both externally and internally 

The affected part may be rubbed with Bate's anodyne balsam, or a 
cloth dipped in it may be applied to the part. The patient may, at 
the same time, take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup of valerian 
or penny-royal lea, twice or thrice a-day This is only to be done 
in case of extreme pain. Proper evacuations ought always to accom- 
pany and follow the use of opiates. f 

When the patient cannot bear the loss of blood, his feet ought fre- 
quently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and well rubbed with a 
coarse cloth. Cataplasms with mustard or horse-radish, ought like- 
wise to be applied to them. This course is peculiarly necessary 
when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour affecting the head. 

When the head-ach is occasioned by great heat, hard labour or 
violent exercise of any kind, it may be allayed by cooling medicines; 
as the saline draughts with nitre, and the like. 

A little xther, dropt into the palm of the hand, and applied to the 
forehead, will sometimes remove a violent head-ach. •$■ 

OF THE TOOTH AC H. 

THIS disease is so well known, that it needs no descript 
has great affinity with the rheumatism, and often succeeds p 
the shoulders and other parts of the body. 

It may proceed from obstructed perspiration, or any of the other 
causes of inflammation. I have often known the tooth-ach occasion- 
ed by neglecting some part of the usual coverings of the head, by 
sitting with the head bare near an open window, or exposing it to a 
draught of cold air. Food or drink taken either too hot or too cold 
is very hurtful to the teeth. Great quantities of sugar, or other 
sweetmeats, are likewise hurtful. Nothing is 'more destructive to 
the teeth than cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of hard substan- 
ces, picking the teeth with pins, needles', or any thing that may hurt 
the enamel with which they are covered, does great mischief, as the 
tooth is sure to be spoiled whenever the air gets into it. Breeding 
women are very subject to the tooth-ach, especially during the first 
three or four months of pregnancy. The tooth-ach often proceeds 
from scorbutic humours affecting the gums. In this case the teeth 
are sometimes wasted, and fall out without any considerable "degree 
of pain. The more immediate cause of the tooth-ach is a rotten or 
carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we must first endeavour to lesseu 

« See Appendix. Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 

f When the pain is very violent, and does not yield to small doses of lauda- 
num, the quantity may be increased. I have known a patient in extreme pain, 
take three hundred drops in twenty-four hours; but such doses ought only to be 
administered by a person of skill. 

h h 
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the flux of humours to the part affected. This may be dene by 
mild purgatives, scarifying the gums, or applying leeches to them, 
and bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The perspiration 
ought likewise to be promoted, by drinking freely of weak wine- 
whey, or other diluting liquors, with small doses of nitre. Vomits 
too have often an exceeding good effect in the tooth -ach. It is sel- 
dom safe to administer opiates, or any kind of heating medicines, or 
even to draw a tooth, till proper evacuations have been premised; 
and these alone will often effect the cure. 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation still increase, a suppu- 
ration may be expected; to promote which a toasted fig should be 
held between the gum and the cheek; bags filled with boiled camo- 
mile-flowers, flowers of elder, or the like may be applied near the 
part affected, with as great a degree of warmth as the patient can 
bear, and renewed as they grow cool: the patient may likewise re- 
ceive the steams of warm water into his mouth, through an inverted 
funnel, or by holding his head over the mouth of a porringer filled 
with warm water, &c. 

Such things as promote the discharge of saliva, or cause the pa- 
tient to spit, are generally of service. For this purpose, bitter, hot, 
or pungent vegetables may be chewed; as gentian, calamus aromati- 
cus, or pelhtory of Spain. Allen recommends the root of yellow 
water flower-de-luce in this case. This root may either be rubbed 
upon the tooth, or a little of il chewed. Brookes says he hardly 
ever knew it fail to ease the tooth-ach. It ought however to be used 
with caution. 

Many other herbs, roots, and seeds, are recommended for curing 
the tooth-ach; as the leaves or roots of millefoil or yarrow chewed, 
tobacco smoked or chewed, staves-acre, or the seeds of mustard 
chewed, &c. These bitter, hot, and pungent things, by occasioning. 
a greater flow of saliva, frequently give ease in the tooth-ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purpose a little cot- 
ton wet with laudanum may be held between the teeth; or a piece of 
sticking-plaster, about the bigness of a shilling, with a bit of opium 
in the middle of it, of a size not to prevent the sticking of the other, 
may be laid on the temporal artery, where the pulsation is most sen- 
sible. De la Motte affirms, that there are few cases wherein this will 
not give relief. If there be a hollow tooth, a small pill made of equal 
parts of camphireandopium t put into the hollow, is often beneficial. 
When this cannot be had, the hollow tooth may be filled with gum 
mastich, wax, lead, or any substance that will stick in it, and keep 
out the external air. 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach than blistering- 
plasters. These may be applied between the shoulders; but they 
have the best effect when put behind the ears, and made so large a6 
to cover a great part of the lower jaw. 

After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often impossible to remove 
the pain without extracting it; and, as a spoilt tooth never becomes 
sound again, it is prudent to draw it soon, lest it should affect the rest. 
Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very much practised by mechanics, 
as well as persons of the medical profession. The operation however 
is not without danger, and ought always to be performed with care. 
A person unacquainted with the structure of the parts will be in dan- 
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ger of hurting the jaw-bone, or of drawing a sound tooth instead of a 
rotten one.* 

When the tooth-ach returns periodically, and the pain chiefly af- 
fects the gums, it may be cured by the hark. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the tooth-ach, from the 
application of an artificial magnet to the affected tooth. We shall 
not attempt to account for its mode of operation; but, if it be found 
to answer, though only in particular cases, it certainly deserves a trial, 
as it is attended with no expense, and cannot do any harm. Electri- 
city has likewise been recommended, and particular instruments have 
been invented for sending a shock through the affected tooth. 

Persons who have returns of the tooth-ach at certain seasons, as 
spring and autumn, might often prevent it by taking a purge at these 
times. 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to prevent the 
tooth-ach. The best method of doing this is to wash them daily with 
salt and water, a decoction of the hark, or with cold water alone. All 
brushing and scraping of the teeth is dangerous, and, unless it be per- 
formed with great care, does mischief. 

OF THE EAR-ACH. 

THIS disorder chiefly affects the membrane which lines the inner 
cavity of the ear, called the meatus auditorius. It is often so violent 
as to occasion great restlessness, anxiety, and even delirium. — Some- 
times epileptic fits, and other convulsive disorders, have been brought 
on by extreme pain in the ear. 

The ear-ach may proceed from any of the causes which produce in- 
flammation. It often proceeds from a sudden suppression of perspira- 
tion, or from the head being exposed to cold when covered with sweat. 
It may also be occasioned by worms, or other .insect^ getting into the 
ear, or being bred there; or from any hard body sticking in the ear. 
I Sometimes it proceeds from the translation of morbific matter to the 
ear. This often happens in the decline of malignant fevers, and occa- 
sions deafness, which is generally reckoned a favourable symptom. 

When the ear-ach proceeds from insects, or any hard body sticking 
in the ear, every method must be taken to remove them as soon as pos- 
sible. The membranes may be relaxed, by dropping into the ear, oil 
of sweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the patient should be made 
to sneeze, by taking. snuff", or some strong sternutatory. If this should 
not force out the body, it must be extracted by art. I have seen insects, 
which had got into the ear, come out of their own accord upon pouring 
in oil. 

When the pain of the 'ear proceeds from inflammation, it must be 
treated like other topical inflammations, by a cooling regimen-, and 
opening medicines. Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or 
jugular vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. The ear may 
likewise be fomented with steams of warm water; or flannel bags filled 
with boiled mallows and camomile-flowers may be applied to it warm; 
or bladders filled with warm milk and water. An exceeding good me- 
thod of fomenting the ear, is to apply it close to the mouth of a jug 
filled with warm water, or a strong decoction of camomile-flowers. 

* This may always be prevented by the operator striking upon the teeth with 
any piece of metal, as this ne^er fails to excite the pain in the curious tooth 
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The patient's feet should be frequently bathed in lukewarm water, 
and he ought to take small doses of nitre and rhubarb, viz. a scruple 
of the former, and ten grains of the latter, three times a-day. — His 
drink may be whey, or a decoction of barley and liquorice, with figs or 
raisins. The parts behind the ear ought frequently t(5 be rubbed with 
camphorated oil, or a little of the volatile liniment. 

When the inflammation cannot be discussed, a poultice of bread 
and milk, or roasted onions, may be applied to the ear, and frequent- 
ly renewed, till the abscess breaks, or can be opened Afterwards 
the humours may be diverted from the part by gentle laxatives, blis- 
ters, or issues; but the discharge must not be suddenly dried up by 
any external application. 

P4IJV OF THE STOMACH, isfc. 

THIS may proceed from various causes, as indigestion; wind; the 
acrimony of the bile; sharp, acrid, or poisonous substances taken in- 
to the stomach, &c. It may likewise be occasioned by worms; the 
stoppage of customary evacuations; a translation of gouty matter to 
the stomach, the bowels, &c. 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to pains of the sto- 
mach and bowels, especially such as are afflicted with hysteric com- 
plaints. It is likewise very common to hypochondriac men of a seden- 
tary and luxurious life. In such persons it often proves so extreme- 
ly obstinate as to baffle all the powers of medicine. 

When the pain of the stomach is most violent after eating, there 
is reason to suspect that it proceeds from some fault, either in the 
digestion or the food. In this case the patient ought to change his 
diet, till he finds what kind of food agrees best with his stomach, and 
should continue chiefly to use it. If a change of diet does not re- 
move the comprint, the patient may take a gentle vomit, and after- 
wards a dose or two of rhubarb. He ought likewise to take an infu- 
sion of camomile flowers, or some other stomachic bitter, either in 
wine or water. I have often known exercise remove this complaint, 
especially sailing, or a long journey on horseback, or in a carriage. 

When a pain of the stomach proceeds from flatulency, the patient 
is constantly belching up wind, and feels an uneasy distention of the 
stomach after meals. This is a most deplorable disease, and is sel- 
dom thoroughly cured. In general, the patient ought to avoid all 
windy diet, and every thing that sours on the stomach, as greens, 
roots, &c. This rule however admits of some exceptions. There 
are many instances of persons very much troubled with wind, who 
have received great benefit from eating parched pease, though that 
grain is generally supposed to be of a windy nature.* 

This complaint may likewise be greatly relieved by labour, especi- 
ally digging, reaping, mowing, or any kind of active employment by 
which the bowels are alternately compressed and dilated. The most 
obstinate case of this kind I ever met with, was in a person of a seden- 
tary occupation, whom I advised, after he had tried every kind of me- 
dicine, to turn gardener; which he did, and has ever since enjoyed 
good health. 

• These are prepared by steeping or soaking pease in water, and afterwards 
drying them in a pot or kiln, till they be Quite hard. They may be used at plea- 
sure. 
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When a pain of the stomach is occasioned by the swallowing of 
acrid or poisonous substances, they must be discharged by vomit; this 
may be excited by butter, oils, or other soft things, which sheath and 
defend the stomach from the acrimony of its contents. 

When a pain of the stomach proceeds from a translation of gouty 
matter, warm cordials are necessary, as generous wines, French 
brandy, &c. Some have drank a whole bottle of brandy or rum, in 
this case, in a few hours, without being in the least intoxicated, or 
even feeling the stomach warmed by it. It is impossible to ascertain 
the quantity necessary upon these occasions. This must be left to the 
feelings and discretion of the patient. The safer way however, is not 
to go too far. When there is an inclination to vomit, it may be pro- 
moted by drinking an infusion of camomile-flowers, or carduus bene- 
dict us. 

If a pain of the stomach proceed from the stoppage of customary- 
evacuations, bleeding will be necessary, especially in sanguine and 
very full habits. It will likewise be of use to keep the body gently 
open by mild purgatives; as rhubarb or senna. When this disease 
affects women in the decline of life, after the stoppage of the menses, 
making an issue in the leg or arm will be of peculiar service. 

When the disease is occasioned by worms, they must be destroyed, 
or expelled by such means as are recommended in the following sec- 
tion. 

When the stomach is greatly relaxed and the digestion bad, which 
often occasion flatulencies, the elixir of vitriol will be of singular ser- 
vice. Fifteen or twenty drops of it may be taken in a glass of wine or 
water twice or thrice a-day. 

Persons afflicted with flatulency are generally unhappy unless they 
be taking some purgative medicines; these, though they may give 
immediate ease, tend to weaken and relax the stomach and bowels, 
and consequently increase the disorder. Their best method is to mix 
purgatives and stomachics together. Equal parts of Peruvian bark 
and rhubarb may be infused in brandy or wine, and taken in such quan- 
tity as to keep the body gently open. 
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OF WORMS. 



X HESE are chiefly of three kinds, viz. the t tenia, or tape- 
worm; the teres, or round and long worm; and the ascarides, or round 
and short worm. There are many other kinds of worms found in the 
human body; but as they proceed, in a great measure, from similar 
causes, have nearly the same symptoms, and require almost the same 
method of treatment as these already mentioned, we shall not spend 
time in enumerating them. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of joints. It is gene- 
rally bred either in the stomach or small intestines. The round and 
long worm is likewise bred in the small guts, imd sometimes in the 
stomach. The round and short worms, commonly lodge in the rec- 
tum, or what is called the end gut, and occasion a disagreeable itching 
about the seat. 
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The long round worms occasion squeamishness, vomiting, a dis- 
agreeable breath, gripes, looseness, swelling of the belly, swoon- 
ings, loathing of food, and at other times a voracious appetite, a 
dry cough, convulsions, epileptic fits, and sometimes a privation of 
speech. These worms have been known to perforate the intestines, 
and get into the cavity of ihe belly- The effects of the tape-worm 
are nearly the same with those of the long and round, but rather 
more violent. 

Andry says, the following symptoms particularly attend the so- 
lium, which is a species of the tape-worm. viz. swoonings, priva- 
tion of speech, and a voracious appetite. The round worms called 
cacarides, besides an itching of the anus, cause swoonings, and tenes- 
mus, or an inclination to go to stool. 

CAUSE. — Worms may proceed from various causes; but they 
are seldom found except in weak and relaxed stomachs, where the 
digestion is bad. Sedentary persons ate more liable to them than 
the active and laborious. Those who cat great quantities of unripe 
fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and roots, are generally sub- 
ject to worms. There seems to be an hereditary disposition in 
some persons to this disease. I have often seen all the children of a 
family subject to worms of a particular kind. They seem likewise 
frequently to be owing to the nurse. Children of the same family, 
nursed by one woman, have often worms, when those nursed by 
another have none. 

SYMPTOMS. — The common symptoms of worms arc paleness 
of the countenance, and at other times, an universal Hushing of the 
face; itching of the nose; this however is doubtful, as children pick 
their noses in all diseases; starting, and grinding of the teeth 
in sleep; swelling the upper lip; the appetite sometimes bad, at 
other limes quite voracious; looseness; a sour or stinking breath; 
a hard swelled belly; great thirst; the urine frothy, and sometimes 
of a whitish colour; griping, or colic pains; an involuntary dis- 
charge of saliva, especially when asleep; frequent pains of the side, 
with a dry cough, and unequal pulse; palpitations of the heart; 
swoonings; cold sweats; palsy; epileptic fits, with many other un- 
accountable nervous symptoms, which were formerly attributed to 
witch-craft, or the influence of evil spirits. Small bodies in the ex- 
crements resembling melon or cucumber seed are symptoms of the 
tape- worm. 

I lately saw some very surprising effects of worms in a girl about 
five years of age, who use to lie for whole hours as if dead. She 
at last expired, and upon opening her body, a number of the teres or 
long round worms, were found in her guts, which were considerably 
inflamed; and what anatomists call an intus susceptio, or involving of 
one part of the gut within another, had taken place in no less than 
four different parts of the intestinal canal*. 

* That worms exist in the human body there can be no doubt; and that they 
mast sometimes be considered as a disease, is equally certain; but this is n®t the 
case so often as people imagine. The idea that worms occasion many diseases, 
give an opportunity to the professed worm doctors of imposing on the credulity 
of mankind, and doing much mischief. They find worms in even case, and 
liberally throw in their antidotes, which generally consist of strong drastic pur- 
ges. I have known these given in delicate constitutions to the destruction erf 
the patient, where there was not the lean symptom of worms. 
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MEDICINE. — Though numberless medicines are extolled for 
expelling and killing worms*, yet no disease more frequently baffles 
the physician's skill. In general, the most proper medicines for 
their expulsion are strong purgatives; and to prevent their breeding, 
stomach bitters, with now and then a glass of good wine. 

The best purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. Five and twen- 
ty or thirty grains of the former with six or seven of the latter, mix- 
ed in syrup, may be taken early in the morning, for a dose. It will 
be proper that the patient keep the house all day, and drink nothing 
cold. The dose may be repeated once or twice a weak for a fortnight 
or three weeks. On the intermediate days the patient may take a 
drachm of the powder of tin, twice or thrice a-day, mixed with syrup, 
honey, or treacle. 

Those who do not chuse to take calomel, may make use of the bit- 
ter purgatives; as aloes, hierapicra, tincture of senna, and rhubarb, Sec. 

Oily medicines are sometimes found beneficial for expelling worms. 
An ounce of salad oil and a table-spoonful of common salt may be 
taken in a glass of red port wine thrice a-day, or oftener, if the sto- 
mach "will bear it. But the more common form of using oil is in 
clysters. Oily clysters sweetened with sugar or honey, are very ef- 
ficacious in bringing away the short round worms called ascarides, and 
likewise the teres. 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for expelling 
worms, especially the ascarides. As this water is impregnated with 
sulphur, we may hence infer, that sulphur alone must be a good me- 
dicine in this case; which is found to be a fact. Many practitioners 
give flour of sulphur in very large doses, and with great success. It 
should be made into an electuary with honey or treacle, and taken 
in such quantity as to purge the patient. 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, sea-water may be 
used, which is far from being a contemptible medicine in this case. If 
sea-water cannot be had, common salt dissolved in water may be 
drank. I have often seen this used by country nurses with very good 
effect. Some flour of sulphur may be taken over night, and the salt- 
water in the morning. 

But worms though expelled, will soon breed again, if the stomach 
remains weak and relaxed; to prevent which, we would recommend 
the Peruvian bark. Half a drachm of bark in powder may be taken 
in a glass of red port wine three or four times a-day, after the above 
medicines have been used. Lime-water is likewise good for this 
purpose, or a table-spoonful of the chalybeate wine taken twice or 
thrice a-day. Infusions or decoctions of bitter herbs may likewise 
be drank; as the infusion of tansy, water trefoil, camomile flowers, 
tops of wormwood, the lesser centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, six grains of rhubarb, five of 
jalap, and two of calomel, may be mixed in a spoonful of syrup or 
honey, and given in the morning. The child should keep the house 
all day, and take nothing cold. This dose may be repeated twice 
a-weak for three or four weeks. On the intermediate days the child 
may take a scruple of powdered tin and ten grains of aethiops mine- 

• A medical writer of the present age has enumerated upv/ards of fifty British. 
r>lant«, %U celebrated ior killing and expelling worms. 
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ral in a spoonful of treacle twice a-day. This dose must be increased 
or diminished according to the age of the patient. 

Bi .set savs, the great bastard black hellebore, or bear's foot, is a 
most powerful vermifuge for the long round worms. lie orders the 
decoction of about a drachm of the green leaves, or about fifteen 
grains of the dried leaves in powder lor a dose to a child between 
four and seven years of age. This dose is to be repeated two or 
three times. He adds, that the green leaves made into a syrup with 
course sugar, is almost the only medicine he has used for round 
worms for three years past. Before pressing out the juice he mois- 
tens the bruised leaves with vinegar, which corrects the medicine. The 
dose is a tea-spoonful at bed-time, and one or two next morning. 

I have frequently known those big bellies, which in children are 
commonly reckoned a sign of worms, quite removed by giving them 
"white soap in their pottage, or other food. Tansy, garlic, and rue, 
are all good against worms, and may be used various ways. We 
might here mention many other plants, both for external and in- 
ternal use, as the cabbage-bark, 8cc. but think the powder of tin with 
xthops mineral, and the purges of the rhubarb and calomel, are 
more to be depended on. 

Ball's purging vermiluge powder is a very powerful medicine. It 
is made of equal parts of rhubarb, scammony, and calomel, with 
as much double refined sugar as is equal to the weight of all the 
other ingredients. These must be well mixed together, and reduc- 
ed to a fine powder. The dose for a child is from ten grains to 
twenty, once or twice a week. An adult may take a drachm for a dose*. 

Parents who would preserve their children from worms ought to 
allow them plenty of exercise in the open air; to take care that their 
food be wholesome and sufficiently solid; and as far as possible, to 
prevent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green trashy fruits. It 
will not be amiss to allow a chiid who is subject to worms, a glass of 
red wine after meals; as every thing that braces and strengthens 
the stomach is good both for preventing and expelling these verminf. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 

OF THE J JU A" DICE. 

± HIS disease is first observable in the white of the eye, 
which appears yellow. Afterwards the whole skin puts on a yellow 
appearance. The urine too is of a saffron hue, and dies a white cloth 

* A powder for the tape-worm resembling this, was long kept a secret on 
The Continent ; it was lately purchased by the French king, and will be found 
under the article Powder in the Appendix. 

f We think it necessary here to warn people of their danger who buy cakes, 
powders, and other worm medicines, at random, from quacks and give ^hem 
to tbeir children without proper care. The principal ingredients in most ofrhese 
medicines is mercury, which is never to be trifled with. I lately saw a shocking 
instance of the danger of this conduct. A girl who had taken a dose of w arm 
powder, bought of a travelling quack, went out, and perhaps was so imprudent 
as to drink cold water during the operation. She immediately swelled, and 
died on ttoe following day with all the symptom* of h. ; ng been poisoned. 
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of the same colour. There is likewise a species of this disease called 
the Black Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The immediate cause of the jaundice is an obstruction 
of the bile. The remote or occasional causes are, the bites of poi- 
sonous animals, as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or hysteric 
colic; violent passions, as grief, anger, Sec. Strong purges or vomits 
will likewise occasion the jaundice. Sometimes it proceeds from ob- 
stinate agues, or from that disease being prematurely stopped by 
astringent medicines. In infants it is often occasioned by the me- 
conium not being sufficiently purged off. Pregnant woman are very 
subject to it. It is likewise a symptom in ~ several kinds of fever. 
Catching cold, or the stoppage of customary evacuations, as the 
mensesy the bleeding piles, issues, Stc. will occasion the jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The patient at first complains of excessive wea- 
riness, and has great aversion to every kind of motion. His skin is 
dry, and he generally feels a kind of itching or pricking pain 
over the whole body. The stools are of a whitish or clay colour, and 
the urine, as was observed above, is yellow. The breathing is dif- 
ficult, and the patient complains of an unusual load or oppression 
on his breast. There is a heat in his nostrils, a bitter taste in the 
mouth, loathing of food, sickness of the stomach, vomiting, flatu- 
lency, and other symptoms of indigestion. 

If the patient be young, and the disease complicated with no other 
malady, it is seldom dangerous; but in old people, where it con- 
tinues long, returns frequently, or is complicated with the dropsy or 
hypochondriac symptoms, it generally proves fatal. The black jaun- 
dice is more dangerous than the yellow. 

KEGIMEN. — The diet should be cool, light, and diluting, con- 
sisting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vegetables; as apples boiled or 
roasted, stewed prunes, preserved plums, boiled spinnage, &c. Veal 
or chicken broth, with liffht bread, are likewise very proper. Many 
have been cured by living almost wholly for some days on raw eggs. 
The drink should be butter-milk, whey sweetened with honey, or 
decoctions of cool opening vegetables; or marsh-mallow roots, with 
liquorice, &c. 

The patient should take as much exercise as he can bear, either 
on horseback, or in a carriage; walking, running, and even jump- 
ing, are likewise proper, provided he can bear them without pain. 
and there be no symptoms of inflammation. Patients have been 
often cured of this disease by a long journey, after medicines had 
proved ineffectual. 

Amusements are likewise of great use in the jaundice. The dis- 
ease is often occasioned by a sedentary life, joined to a dull melan- 
choly disposition. Whatever therefore tends to promote the circula- 
tion, and to cheer the spirits, must have a good effect; as dancing) 
laughing, singing, &fc. 

MEDICINE. — If the patient be young, of a full sanguine habit, 
and complains of pain in the right side about the region of the liver, 
bleeding will be necessary. After this a vomit must be administer- 
ed, and if the disease proves obstinate, it may be repeated once or 
twice. No medicines are more beneficial in the jaundice than vomits, 
especially where it is not attended with inflammation. Half a drachm 
of ipecacuanha in powder, will be a sufficient dose for an adult. It 
may be wrought off with weak camomile-tea, or lukewarm water. 

li 
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The body must likewise be kept open by a sufficient quantity efcae* 
tile soap, or the pills for the jaundice recommended in the Appendix. 

Fomenting the parts about the region of the stomach and liver, 
and rubbing- them with a warm hand or flesh-brush, are likewise be- 
neficial; but it is still more so for the patient to sit in a bath of warm 
water up to the breast. He ought to do this frequently, and should 
continue in it as long as his strength will permit. 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure of the jaundice; 
as lice, millepedes, &c. lBut these do more harm than good, as peo- 
ple trust to them, and neglect more valuable medicines; besides they 
are seldom taken in sufficient quantity to produce any effects. Peo- 
ple always expect that such things should act as charms, and con- 
sequently seldom persists in the use of them. Vomits, purges, fo- 
mentations, and exercise, will seldom fail to cure the jaundice when 
it is a simp'e disease; and when complicated with the dropsy, a 
scirrhous liver, or other chronic complaints, it is hardly to be cured 
by any means. 

Numberless British herbs are extolled for the cure of this disease. 
The author of the Mcdicina Britannica mentions near a hundred, all 
famous for curing the jaundice. The fact is, the disease often goes 
off of its own accord; in which case the last medicine is always said 
to have performed the cure. I have sometimes, however, seen con- 
siderable benefit, in a very obstinate jaundice, from a decoction of 
hempseed. Four ounces of the seed may be boiled in two English 
quarts of ale, and sweetened with coarse sugar. The doses is half 
an English pint every morning. It may be continued for eight or 
nine days. 

I have likewise known Harrowgate sulphur water cure a jaundice 
of very long standing. It should be used for some weeks, and the 
patient must both drink and bathe. 

The solube tartar is a very proper medicine in the jaundice. A 
drachm of it may be taken every night and morning in a cup of tea 
or water-gruel. If it does not open the body, the dose may be in- 
creased. • 

Persons subject to the jaundice ought to take as much exercise as 
possible, and to avoid all heating and astringent aliments. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

OF THE DROPSY. 



J. HE dropsy is a preternatural swelling of the whole body, 
or some part of it occasioned by a collection of watery humour. It is 
distinguished by different names, according to the part affected, as 
the anasarca, or collection of water under the skin; the ascites, or 
collection of water in the belly; the hydro/is pectoris, or dropsy of 
the breast; the hydrocephalus, or dropsy of the brain, Sec. 

CAUSES. — The dropsy is often owing to an hereditary disposi- 
tion. It may likewise proceed from drinking ardent spirits, orothei 
strong liquors. It is true almost to a proverb, that great drinkers die 
of the dropsy. The want of exercise is also a very common cause 
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of the dropsy. Hence it is justly reckoned among; the diseases of 
the sedentary. It often proceeds from excessive evacuations, as fre- 
quent and copious bleeding, strong purges often repeated, frequent 
salivations, Sec. The sudden stoppage of customary or necessary 
evacuations, as the menses, the hemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, Sec. 
may likewise cause a dropsy. 

I have known the dropsy occasioned by drinking large quantities 
of cold, weak, watery liquor, when the body was heated by 
violent exercise. A low, damp, or marshy situation is likewise a 
frequent cause of it. Hence it is a common disease in moist, flat, 
fenny countries. It may also be brought on by a long use of poor 
watery diet, or of viscous aliment that is hard of digestion. It is often 
the effect of other diseases, as the jaundice, a scirrhusof the liver, a 
violent ague of long countinuance, a diarrhoea, dysentery, an em- 
pyema, or a consumption of the lungs. In short, whatever obstructs 
the perspiration, or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, 
may occasion a dropsy. 

SYMPTOMS — The anasurca generally begins with a swelling of 
the feet and ancles towards night, which for some time disappears 
in the morning. In the evening the parts, if pressed with the finger, 
will pit. The swelling gradually ascends, and occupies the trunk of 
the body, the arms, and the head. Afterwards the breathing be- 
comes difficult) the urine is in small quantity, and the thirst great; 
the body is bound, and the perspiration is greatly obstructed. To 
those succeed torpor, heaviness, a slow wasting fever, and a trou- 
blesome cough. This last is generally a fatal symptom, as it shews 
that, the lungs are affected. 

In an ascites, besides the above symptoms, there is a swelling of 
the belly, and often a fluctuation, which may be perceived by striking 
the belly on one side, and laying the palm of the hand on the opposite. 
This may be distinguished from a tympany by the weight of the swell- 
ing, as well as by the fluctuation. When the anasarca and ascites 
are combined, the case is very dangerous. Even a simple ascites 
seldom admits of a radical cure. Almost all that can be done is, to 
let off the water by tapping, which seldom affords more than a tem- 
porary relief. 

\ Vhen the disease comes suddenly on, and the patient is young 
and strong, there is reason, however, to hope for a cure, especially 
if medicine be given early. But if the patient be old, has led an ir- 
regular or a sedentary life, or if there be reason to suspect that the 
liver, lungs, or any of the viscera are unsound, there is great rea- 
son to fear that the consequences will prove fatal. 

REGIMEN. --The patient must abstain as much as possible from 
all drink, especially weak and watery liquors, and must quench his 
i hirst with mustard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, sorrel, 
or such like. His aliment ought to be dry, of a stimulating and 
diuretic quality, as toasted bread, the flesh of birds, or other wild 
animals roasted; pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, mus- 
tard, onions, cresses, horse-radish, rocambole, shalot, &c. He may 
also cat sea-biscuit dipt in wine or a little brandy. This is not only 
nourishing, but tends to quench thirst. Some Lave been actually 
cured of a dropsy by a total abstinance from all liquids, and living 
entirely upon such things as are mentioned above. If the patient. 
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must have chink, the Spa-water, or Rhenish wine, with diuretic 
medicines infused in it, are the best. 

Exercise is of the greatest importance in a dropsy. If the patient 
be able to walk, dig, or the like, he ought to continue these exercises 
as long as he can. If he is not able to walk or labour, he must ride 
on horseback, or in a carriage, and the more violent the motion so 
much the better, provided he can bear it. His bed ought to be hard, 
and the air of his apartments warm and dry. If he lives in a damp 
country, he ought to be removed into a dry one, and, if possible, 
into a warmer climate. In a word, every method should be taken to 
promote the perspiration, and to brace the solids. For this purpose 
it wiil likewise be proper to rub the patient's body two or three times 
a-day, with a hard cloth, or the flesh-brush; and he ought constantly 
to wear flannel next his skin. 

MEDICINE. — If the patient be young, his constitution good, and 
the disease has come on suddenly, it may generally be removed by 
strong vomits, brisk purges, and such medicines as promote a dis- 
charge by sweat and urine. For an adult, hall a drachm of ipecacuan- 
ha in powder, and half an ounce of oxymel of squills, will be a proper 
vomit. This may be repeated as often as is necessary, three or four 
days intervening between the doses. The patient must not drink 
much after taking the vomit, otherwise he destroys its effect. A cup 
or two of camomile-tea will be sufficient to work it off. 

Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate days, the patient 
may take the following purge: Jalap in powder half a drachm, cream 
of tartar two drachms, calomel six grains. These may be made into 
a bolus with a little syrup of pale roses, and taken early in the morn- 
ing. The less the patient drinks after it the better. If he be much 
griped, he may now and then take a cup of chicken broth. 

The patient may likewise take every night at bed-time the follow- 
ing bolus: To four or five grains of camphor add one grain of opi- 
um, and as much syrup of orange-peal as is sufficient to make them 
into a bolus. This will generally promote a gentle sweat, which 
should be encouraged by drinking now and then a small cup of wine- 
whey, with a tea-spoonful of the spirits of hartshorn in it. A tea- 
cupful of the following diuretic infusion may likewise be taken cvery 
four or five hours through the day, 

Take juniper berries, mustard-seed, and horse-radish, of each 
half an ounce, ashes of broom half a pound; infuse them in a quart 
of Rhenish wine or strong ale for a few days, and afterwards strain 
off the liquor. Such as cannot take this infusion, may use the decoc- 
tion of seneka-root, which is both diuretic and sudorific. I have 
known an obstinate anasarca cured by an infusion of the ashes of 
broom in wine. 

The above course will often cure an incidental dropsy, if the con- 
stitution be good; but when the disease proceeds from a bad habit, 
or an unbound state of the viscera, strong purges and vomits are 
not to be ventured upon. In this case, the safer course is to palliate 
the symptoms by the use of such medicines as promote the secre- 
tions, and to support the patient's strength by warm and nourishing 
cordial*. 

The secretion of urine may be greatly promoted by nitre. Brookes 
says, he knew a young woman who was cured of a dropsy by taking 
a drachm of nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after she had 
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been given over as incurable. The powder of squills is likewise a good 
diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a scruple of nitre, may be 
given twice a-day in a glass of strong cinnamon-water. Rail says, 
a large spoonful of unbruised mustard-seed taken every night and 
morning, and drinking half an English pint of the decoction of the 
tops of green broom after it, has perfoimed a cure after other pow- 
erful medicines had proved ineffectual. 

I have sometimes seen good effects from cream of tartar in this 
disease. It promotes the discharges by stool and urine, and will at 
least palliate, if it does not perform a cure. The patient may begin 
by taking an ounce every second or third day, and may increase the 
quantity to two or even to three ounces, if the stomach will bear it. 
This quantity is not however to be taken at once, but divided into 
three or four doses: 

To promote perspiration, the patient may use the decoction of se- 
neka-root, a6 directed above; or he may take two table-spoonsful of 
Mindererus' spirit in a cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day. 
To promote a discharge of urine, the following infusion of the Lon- 
don hospitals will likewise be beneficial: 

Take of zedoary-root tw r o drachms; dried squills, rhubarb, and ju- 
niper-berries bruised, of each a drachm; cinnamon in powder, three 
drachms; salt of worm-wood, a drachm and a half; infuse in an Eng- 
lish pint and a half of old hock wine, and when fit for use, filter 
the liquor. A wine-glass of it may be taken three or four times a- 
day. 

In the anasarca it is usual to scarify the feet and legs. By this* 
means the water is often discharged; but the operator must be cauti- 
ous not to make the incisions too deep ; they ought barely to pierce 
through the skin, and especial care must be taken, by spirituous fo- 
mentations and proper digestives, to prevent a gangrene. 

In an acites, when the disease does not evidently and speedily give 
way to purgative and diuretic medicines, the water ought to be let oft* 
by tapping. This is a very simple and safe operation, and would 
often succeed, if it were performed in due time; but if it be delayed 
till the humours are vitiated, or the bowels spoiled, by long soaking 
in water, it can hardly be expected that any permanent relief will be 
procured.* 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to be put on a 
course of strengthening medicines; as the Peruvian bark; the elixir of 
vitriol; warm aromatics, with a <\Ke proportion of rhubarb, infused 
in wine, and such like. His diet ought to be dry and nourishing such 
as is recomm/uided in the beginning of the Chapter; and he should 
take as mud? exercise as he can bear without fatigue. He should 
wear flannel next his skin, and make daily use of the flesh-brush. 

* The very name of an operation is dreadful to most people, and they wish to 
try every thing before they have recourse to it. This is the reason why tapping 
so seldom succeeds to our wish. I have had a patient who was regularly tapped 
once, a month for several years, and who used to eat her dinner as well after the 
operation as if nothing had happened. She died at last rather worn out by age 
than by the disease. 
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CHAP. XL. 

OF THE GOUT. 

J. HERE is no disease which shews the imperfection of 
medicine or sets the advantages of temperance and exercise in a 
stronger light, than the gout. Excess and idleness are the true sour- 
ces from whence it originally sprung, and all who would avoid it must 
be active and temjicrate. 

Though idleness and intemperance are the principal causes of the 
gout, yet many other things may contribute to bring on the disorder 
in those who are not, and to induce a paroxysm in those who are sub- 
ject to it; as intense study; too free an use of acidulated liquors; 
night-watching; grief or uneasiness of mind; an obstruction or de- 
fect of any of the customary discharges, as the menses, sweating of 
the feet, perspiration, &x. 

SYMPTOMS — A fit of the gout is generally preceded by indi- 
gestion, drowsiness, belching of wind, a slight head-ach, sickness, 
and sometimes vomiting. The patient complains of weariness and 
dejection of spirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a sensa- 
tion as if wind or cold water were passing down the thigh. The ap- 
petite is often remarkably keen a day or two before the fit, and there 
is a slight pain in passing urine, and frequently an involuntary shed- 
ding of tears. Sometimes these symptoms are much more violent 
especially upon the near approach of the fit; and it has been observ- 
ed, that as is the fever which ushers in the gout, so will the fit be; 
if the fever be s.hort and sharp, the fit will be so likewise; if it be fee- 
ble, long, and lingering, the fit will be such also. But this observa- 
tion can only hold with respect to very regular fits of the gout. 

The regular gout generally makes its attack in the spring or begin- 
ning of winter, in the following manner: About two or three in the 
morning, the patient is seized with a pain in his great toe, sometimes 
in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. This 
.pain is accompanied with a sensation as if cold water were poured 
upon the part, which is succeeded by a shivering, with some degree 
of fever. Afterwards the pain increases, and fixing among the smalt 
bones of the foot, the patient feels all the different kinds of torture* 
as if the part were stretched, burnt, squeezed, gnawed, or torn to 
pieces. The part at length becomes so exquisitely sensible, tl*itthe 
patient cannot bear to ^ave it touched, or even suffer ny person to 
walk across the room. 

The patient is generally in exquisite torture for twenty-four hours 
from the time of the coming on of the fit; he then becomes easier, 
the part begins to swell, appear red, and is covered with a little mois- 
ture. Towards morning he drops asleep, and generally falls into a 
gentle breathing sweat. This terminates the first paroxysm, a num- 
ber of which constitutes a fit of the gout; which is longer or shorter, 
according to the patient's age, strength, the season of the year, and 
the disposition of the body to this disease. 

The patient is always worse towards night, and easier in the morn- 
ing. The paroxysms however generally grow milder every day, till 
at length the disease is carried off by perspiration, urine and the 
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other evacuations. In some patients this happens in a few days; in 
others it requires weeks, and in some, months, to finish the fit~... 
Those whom age and frequent fits of the gout have greatly debilitat- 
ed, seldom get free from it before the approach of summer, and 
sometimes not till it be pretty far advanced. 

REGIMEN. — As there are no medicines yet known that will cure 
the gout, we shall confine our observations chiefly to regimen, both 
in and out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young and strong, his diet ought to be thin 
and cooling, and his drink of a diluting nature; but when the constitu- 
tion is weak, and the patient has been accustomed to live high, this is 
not a proper time to retrench. In this case he must keep nearly to 
his usual diet, and should take frequently a cup of strong negus, or a 
glass of generous wine. Wine-whey is a very proper drink in this 
case, as it promotes the perspiration without greatly heating the pa- 
tient. It will answer this purpose better if a tea-spoonful of sal vola- 
tile oleosum, or spirits of hartshorn, be put into a cup of it twice a-day. 
It will likewise be proper to give at bed-time a tea-spoonful of the 
volatile tincture of guaiacum in a large draught of warm wine-whey. 
This will greatly promote perspiration through the night. 

As the most safe and efficacious method of discharging the gouty 
matter, is by perspiration, this ought to be kept up by all means, es- 
pecially in the affected part. For this purpose the leg and foot should 
be wrapt in soft flannel, fur, or wool. The last is most readily obtain- 
ed, and seems to answer the purpose better than any thing else. The 
people of Lancashire look upon wool as a kind of specific in the gout. 
They wrap a great quantity of it about the leg and foot affected, and 
cover it with a skin of soft dressed leather. This they suffer to con- 
tinue for eight or ten days, and sometimes fora fortnight or three 
weeks, or longer, if the pain does not cease. I never knew any ex- 
ternal application answer so well in the gout. I have often seen it ap- 
plied when the swelling and inflammation were very great, with violent 
pain, and have found all these symptoms relieved by it in a few days. 
The wool which they use is generally greased, and carded or combed. 
They choose the softest which can be had, and seldom or never re- 
move it till the fit be entirely gone off. 

The patient ought likewise to be kept quiet and easy during the 
fit. Every thing that affects the mind disturbs the paroxysm, and 
lends to throw the gout upon the nobler parts. All external applica- 
tions that repel the matter are to be avoided as death. They do not 
cure the disease, but remove it from a safer to a more dangerous pari 
of the body, where it often proves fatal- A fit of the gout is to be 
considered as Nature's method of removing something that might 
prove destructive to the body, and all that we can do, with safety, is to 
promote her intentions, and to assist her in expelling the enemy in 
her own way. Evacuation by bleeding, stool, Sec. are likewise to be 
used with caution, they do not remove the cause of the disease, and 
sometimes by weakening the patient, prolong the fit ; but where the 
constitution is able to bear it, it will be of use to keep the body gent- 
ly open by diet, or very mild laxative medicines. 

Many things will indeed shorten a fit of the gout, and some will 
drive it off altogether: but nothing has yet been found which will do 
this with safety to the patient. In pain we eagerly grasp at any 
*hing that promises immediate ease* and even haeard life itself for 
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-a temporary relief. This is the true reason why so many infallioiff 
remedies have been proposed for the gout, and why such numbers 
have lost their lives by the use of them. It would be as prudent to 
stop the small-pox from rising, and to drive them into the blood, as 
to attempt to repel the gouty matter after it has been thrown upon 
the extremeties. The latter is as much an effort of Nature to tree 
herself from an offending cause as the former, and ought equally to 
be promoted. 

When the pain however is very great, and the patient is restless, 
thirty or forty drops Of laudanum, more or less, according to the vio- 
lence of the symptoms, maybe taken at bed-time. This will ease 
the pain, procure rest, promote perspiration, and forward the crisis 
of the disease. 

After the fit is over the patient ought to take a gentle dose or two 
of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, or some other worm stomachic purge. 
He should also drink a weak infusion of stomachic bitters in small 
wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon, Virginia snake- 
root, and orange-peel. The diet at this time should be light but nou- 
rishing, and gentle exercise ought to be taken on horseback, or in a 
carriage. 

Out of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do many things to- 
wards preventing a return of the disorder, or rendering the fit, if it 
should return, less severe. This, however, is not to be attempted by 
medicine. I have frequently known the gout kept off for several years, 
by the Peruvian bark and other astringent medicines; but in all the 
cases where I had occasion to see this tried, the persons died sudden- 
ly, and, to all appearance, for want of a regular fit of the the gout. 
One would be apt, from hence, to conclude, that a fit of the gout to 
some consitutions, in the decline of life, is rather salutary than 
hurtful. 

Though it may be dangerous to stop a fit of the gout by medi- 
cine, yet if the constitution can be so changed by diet and exer- 
cise, as to lessen or totally prevent its return, there certainly can be no 
danger in following such a course. It is well known that the whole 
habit may be so altered by a proper regimen, as quite to eradicate 
this disease ; and those only who have sufficient resolution to per- 
sist in such a course have reason to expect a cure. 

The course which we would recommend for preventing the gout, 
is as follows: In the first place, universal temperance. In the next 
place sufficient exercise.* By this we do not mean sauntering aboul 
in an indolent manner, but labour, sweat, and toil. These only cat. 
render the humours wholesome, and keep them so. Going eaYly to 
bed, and rising betimes, are also of great importance. It is like- 
wise proper to avoid night studies, and all intense thought. The 
supper should be light, and taken early. All strong liquors, especial- 
ly generous wines and sour punch, are to be avoided. 

We would likewise recommend some doses of magnesia alba, and 
vhubarb to be taken every spring and autumn ; and afterwards a 
course of stomachic bitters, as tansy or water-trefoil tea, an infusion 

* Some make a secret of curing the gout by muscular exercise. This se- 
cret, however, is as old as Celsus, who strongly recommends that mode of cure ; 
and whoever will submit to it, in the I em, may expect to reap solid and 

permanent advantages. 
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of gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction of burdock root, &c. 
Any of the ';e, or an infusion of any wholesome bitter that is more 
agreeable to the patient, may be drank for two or three weeks in 
March and October, twice a-day. An issue or perpetual blister has 
a great tendency to prevent the gout. If these were more general- 
ly used in the decline of life, they would not only often prevent the 
gout, but also other chronic maladies. Such as can afford to go to 
Bath, will find great benefit from bathing and drinking the water. 
It both promotes digestion and invigoiatesthe habit. 

Though there is little room for medicine during a regular fit o£ 
the gout, yet when it leaves the extremities, and falls on some of j 
the internal parts, proper applications to recall and fix it, become 
absolutely necessary. When the gout affects the head, the pain of 
the joints ceases, and the swelling disappears, while either severe 
head-ach, drowsiness, trembling, giddiness, convulsions, or delirium 
come on. When it seizes the lungs, great oppression, with cough 
and difficulty of breathing, ensue. If it attacks the stomach, extreme 
sickness, vomiting, anxiety, pain in the epigastric region, and total 
loss of strength will succeed. 

„ When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every method must b& 
taken to fix it in the feet. They must be frequently bathed in warm 
water, and acrid cataplasms applied to the soles. Blistering plas- 
ters ought likewise to be applied to the ancles or calves of the legs. 
Bleeding in the feet or ancles is also necessary, and warm stomachic 
purges. The patient ought to keep in bed for the most part, if 
there be any signs of inflammation, and should be very Careful not to 
catch cold. 

If it attack the stomach with a sense of cold, the most warm cordi- 
als are necessary; as strong wine boiled up with cinnamon or other 
spices; cinnamon-water; peppermint-water; and even brandy or 
rum.* The patient should keep his bed, and endeavour to promote 
a sweat, by drinking warm liquors; and if he should be troubled with 
a nausea, or inclination to vomit, he may drink camomile-tea, or any 
thing that will make him vomit freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates gravel-pains, the 
patient ought to drink freely of a decoction of marsh-mallows, and 
to have the parts fomented with warm water. An emollient clyster 
ought likewise to be given, and afterwards an opiate. If the pain be 
very violent, twenty or thirty drops of laudanum may be taken in a 
cup of the decoction. 

Persons who hare had the gout should be very attentive to any com- 
plaints that may happen to them about the time when they have rea- 
son to expect a return of the fit. The gout imitates many other dis- 
orders, and by being mistaken for them, and treated improperly, is 
often diverted from its regular course, to the great danger of the pa- 
tient's life. 

Those who never had the gout, but who, from their constitution 
or manner of living, have reason to expect it, ought likewise to be 
very circumspect with regard to its first approach. If the disease, 
by wrong conduct or improper medicines, be diverted from its regu- 
lar course, the miserable patient has a chance to be ever after tor- 
mented with head-aches, coughs, pains of the stomach and intestines- 

• jEthor is found to be an efficacious remedy in this case. 

k. k 
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and to fall at last a victim to its attack upon some of the more no* 
ble parts.* 

OF THE RHEUMATISM. 
THIS disease has often a resemblance to the gout. It generally 
attacks the joints with exquisite pain, and is sometimes attended with 
inflammation and swelling. It is most common in the spring, and 
towards the end of autumn. It is usually distinguished into acute and 
chronic; or the rheumatism with or without a fever. 

CAUSES. — The causes of a rheumatism are frequently the same 
as those of an inflammatory fever, viz. an obstructed perspiration, the 
immoderate use of strong liquors, and the like. Sudden changes of 
the weather, and all quick transitions from heat to cold, are very apt 
to occasion the rheumatism. The most extraordinary case of a rheu- 
matism that I ever saw, where almost every joint of the body was 
distorted, was a man who used to work one part of the day by fire, 
and the other part of it in water. Very obstinate rheumatisms have 
likewise been brought on by persons not accustomed to it, allowing 
their feet to continue long wet. The same effects are often produced 
by wet clothes, damp beds, sitting or lying on the damp ground, tra- 
velling in the night, &c 

The rheumatism may likewise be occasioned by excessive evacua- 
tions, or the stoppage of customary discharges. It is often the effect 
of chronic diseases, which vitiate the humours; as the scurvy, the 
lues venerea, obstinate autumnal agues, &c. 

The rheumatism prevails in cold, damp, marshy countries. It is 
most common among the poorer sort of peasants, who are ill clothed, 
live in low damp houses, and eat coarse and unwholesome food, which 
contains but little nourishment, and is not easily digested. 

S\ MPTOMS. — '1 he acute rheumatism commonly begins with wea- 
riness, shivering, a quick pulse, restlessness, thirst, and other symp- 
toms of fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying pains, 
which are increased by the least motion. These at length fix in the 
joints, which are often aflected with swelling and inflammation. If 
blood be let in this disease, it has generally the same appearance as 
in the pleurisy. 

In this kind of rheumatism the treatment of the patient is nearly 
the same as in an acute or inflammatory fever. If he be young and 
strong, bleeding is necessary, which may be repeated according to 
the exigencies of the case. The body ought likewise to be kept open 
by emollient clysters, or cool opening liquors; as decoctions of tama- 
rinds, cream of tartar, whey, senna-lea, and the like. The diet 
should be light, and in small quantity, consisting chiefly of roasted 
apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken broth. After the feverish symp- 
toms have abated, if the pain still continues, the patient must keep 
his bed, and take such things as promote perspiration, as wine-whey, 
with sjiiriiux AJindtrcri, kc. He may likewise take, for a few nights, 
at bed-time, in a cup of wine-whey, a drachm of the cream of tartar, 
and half a drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. 

\\ arm bathing, alter proper evacuations, has often an exceeding 

* A late Frenck writer (M. Cadet de Vaux) of some celebrity, for the cure of 
this disease prescribes forty-eight glasses of warm water in twelve hours, a glass 
every quarter, abstaining from every thing else during the time. This practice 
ft already gei^erally adopted in France. a. e. 
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£t>od effect. The patient may either be put into a bath of warm wa- 
ter, or have cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts affected. Great 
care must be taken that he do not catch cold after bathing. 

The chronic rheumatism is seldom attended with anv considerable 
degree of fever, and is generally confined to some particular part of 
the body, as the shoulders, the back, or the loins. There is seldom 
any inflammation or swelling in this case. Persons in the decline of 
life are most subject to the chronic rheumatism. In such patients it 
©ften proves extremely obstinate and sometimes incurable. 

In this kind of rheumatism the regimen should be nearly the same 
as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, consisting chiefly of vegeta- 
ble substances, as stewed prunes, coddled apples, currants or goose- 
berries boiled in milk, is most proper. Arbuthnot says, " If there 
be a specific in aliment for the rheumatism, it is certainly whey;" and 
adds, " That he knew a person subject to this disease, who could 
never be cured by any other method but a diet of whey and bread." 
He likewise says, " That cream of tartar in water-gruel, taken for 
several days, will ease rheumatic pains considerably." This I have 
often experienced, but found it always more efficacious when joined 
with gum guaiacum, as already directed. — In this case the patient 
may take the dose formerly mentioned, twice a-day, and likewise a 
tea-spoonful of the volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, at bed-time, 
in wine-whey. 

This course may be continued for a week, or longer, if the case 
proves obstinate, and the patient's strength will permit. It ought 
then to be omitted for a few days, and repeated again. At the same 
time leeches, or a blistering-plaster may be applied to the part affect- 
ed. What I have generally found answer better than either of these, 
in obstinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm plaster.* I have like- 
wise known a plaster of Burgundy pitch worn for some time on the 
part affected, give great relief in rheumatic pains. My ingenious 
friend Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, says, he has frequently cured 
very obstinate rheumatic pains, by rubbing the part affected, with 
tincture of cantharides. When the common tincture did not succeed, 
he used it of a double or treble strength. Cupping upon the part affect- 
ed, is likewise often very beneficial, and so is the application of leeches. 

Though this disease may not seem to yield to medicines for some 
time, yet they ought still to be persisted in. Persons who are subject 
to frequent returns of the rheumatism, will often find their account 
in using medicines, whether they be immediately affected with the 
disease or not. The chronic rheumatism is similar to the gout in this 
respect, that the most proper time for using medicines to extirpate 
it, is when the patient is most free from the disorder. 

To those who can afford the expense, I would recommend the warm 
baths of Buxton or Matlock in Derbyshire. These have, often, to 
my knowledge, cured very obstinate rheumatisms, and are always 
safe either in or out of the fit. When the rheumatism is compli- 
cated with scorbutic complaints, which is not seldom the case, the 
Harrowgate waters, and those of Moffat, are proper. They should 
both be drank and used as a warm bath. 

There are several of our own domestic plants which may be used 
with advantage in the rheumatism. One of the best is the white 

• See Appendix, Warm Platte*. 
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mustard. A table-spoonful of the seed of this plant may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day, in a glass of water or small wine. The water- 
trefoil is likewise of great use in this complaint. It may be infused 
in wine or ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground-ivy, camo- 
mile, and several other bitters, are also beneficial, and may be used 
in the same manner. No benefit however is to be expected from 
these unless they be taken for a considerable time. Excellent medi- 
cines are often despised in this disease, because they do not perform 
an immediate cure; whereas nothing would be more certain than 
their effect, were they duly persisted in. Want of perseverance in 
the use of medicines, is one reason why chronic disease are so sel- 
dom cured. 

Cold bathing, especially in salt water, often cures the rheumatism. 
We would also recommend riding on horseback, and wearing flannel 
next the skin. Issues are likewise very proper, especially in chronic 
cases. If the pain affects the shoulders, an issue may be made in 
the arm; but if it affects the loins, it should be put into the leg or thigh. 

Persons afflicted with the scurvy are very subject to rheumatic 
complaints: The best medicines in this case are bitters and mild 
purgatives. These may either be taken separately or together, as 
the patient inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an ounce 
of rhubarb in powder, maybe infused in a bottle of wine; and one, 
two, or three wine-glasses of it taken daily, as shall be found neces- 
sary for keeping the body gently open. In cases where the bark itself 
proves sufficiently purgative, the rhubarb may be omitted. 

Such as are subject to frequent attacks of the rheumatism, ought 
to make choice of a dry, warm situation, to avoid the night-air, wet 
clothes, and wet feet, as much as possible. Their clothing should 
be warm, and they should wear flannel n,ext their skin, and make 
frequent use of the flesh-brush. 
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X HIS disease prevails chiefly in cold northern countries, 
especially in low damp situations, near large marshes, or great quan- 
tities of stagnating water. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy 
disposition, are most subject to it. It proves often fatal to sailors on 
long voyages, particularly in ships that are not properly ventilated, 
have many people onboard, or where cleanliness is neglected. 

It is not necessary to mention the different species into which this 
disease has been divided, as they differ from one another chiefly in 
degree. What is called the land scurvy, however, is seldom attend- 
ed with those highly putrid symptoms which appear in patients who 
have been long at sea, and which, we presume, are rather owing to 
confined air, want of exercise, and the unwholesome food eaten by 
sailors on long voyages, than to any specific difference in the disease. 

CAUSES.-r-The scurvy is occasioned by cold moist air; by the 
long use of salted or ■ smoke dried provisions, or any kind of lood 
that is hard of digestion, and affords little nourishment. It may also 
proceed from the suppression of customary evacuations; as the 
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menses, hemorrhoidal flux, &c. It is sometimes owing- to an here- 
ditary taint, in which case a very small cause will excite the latent 
disorder. Grief, tear, and other depressing passions, have a great 
tendency both to excite and aggravate this disease. The same obser- 
vation holds with regard to neglect of cleanliness; bad clothing; the 
want of proper exercise; confined air; unwholesome food; or any 
disease which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates the humours. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease may be known by unusual weari- 
ness, heaviness; and difficulty of breathing, especially after motion; 
rottenness of the gums, which are apt to bleed on the slightest 
touch; a stinking breath; frequent 'bleeding at the nose; crackling 
of the joints; difficulty of walking; sometimes a swelling and some- 
times a failing away of the legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or 
violet coloured spots; the face is generally of a pale or leaden colour. 
As the disease advances, other symptoms come on; as rottenness of 
the teeth, hemorrhages or discharges of blood from different parts of 
the body, foul obstinate ulcers, pains in various parts, especially about 
the breast, dry scaly eruptions all over the body, 8cc. At last a wast- 
ing or hectic fever comes on, and the miserable patient is often car- 
ried off by a dysentary, a diarrhoea, a dropsy, the palsy, fainting fits, 
or a mortification of some of the bowels. 

CURE — We know no way of curing this disease but by pursuing 
apian directly opposite to that which brings it on. It proceeds from 
a vitiated state of the humours, occasioned by errors in diet, air, or 
exercise; and this cannot be removed but by a proper attention to 
these important articles. 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, damp, or confined 
air, he should be removed, as soon as possible to a dry, open, and 
moderately warm one. If there is reason to believe that the disease 
proceeds from a sedentary life, or depressing passions, as grief, fear, 
&c. the patient must take daily as much exercise in the open air as 
he can bear, and his mind should be diverted by cheerful company 
and other amusements. Nothing has a greater tendency either to 
prevent or remove this disease, than constant cheerfulness and good 
humour. But this, alas ! is seldom the lot of persons afflicted with 
the scurvy; they are generally surly, peevish and morose. 

When ,the scurvy has been brought on by a long use of salted pro- 
visions, the proper medicine is a diet consisting chiefly of fresh vege- 
tables; as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water-cresses, 
scurvy-grass, brook-lime, &c. The use of these, with milk, pot- 
herbs, new bread, and fresh beer or cyder, will seldom fail to remove 
a scurvy of this kind, if taken before it be too far advanced, but to 
have this effect they must be persisted in a considerable time. When 
fresh vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled or preserved ones may 
be used; and where these are wanting, recourse must be had to the 
chymical acids. All the patient's food and drink shouid in this case 
be sharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the 
spirit of sea-salt. 

These things however will more certainly prevent than cure the 
scurvy, for which reason sea-faring people, especially on long 
voyages, ought to lay in plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, goose- 
berries, and many other vegetables, may be kept a long time 
pickling, preserving, he. and when these fail the chymical acids, re- 
commended above, which will keep for any length of time, may be 
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used. We have reason to believe, if ships were well ventilated, had 
got stores of fruits, greens, cyder, Sec. laid in, and if proper regard 
were paid to cleanliness and warmth, that sailors would be the most 
heakhy people in the world, and would seldom suffer either from the 
scurvy or putrid fevers, which are so fatal to that useful set of men; 
but it is too much the temper of such people to despise all precau- 
tion; they will not think of any calamity till it overtakes them, when 
it is too late to ward off the blow. 

It must indeed be owned, that many of them have it not in their 
power to make the provision we are speaking of; but in this case it 
is the duty of their employer to make it for them; and no man ought 
to engage in a long voyage without having these articles secured. 

I have often seen very extraordinary effects in the land scurvy 
from a milk diet. This preparation of nature is a mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable properties, which of all others is the most fit 
for restoring a decayed constitution, and removing that particular 
acrimony of the humours, which seems to constitute the very es- 
sence of the scurvy, and many other diseases. But people despise 
this wholesome and nourishing food, because it is cheap, and devour 
with greediness, flesh and fermented liquors, while milk is only 
deemed fit for their hogs. 

The most proper drink in the scurvy, is whey or butter-milk 

When these cannot be had, sound cyder, perry, or spruce-beer, may 
be used. Wort has likewise been found to be a proper drink in the 
scurvy, and may be used at sea, as malt will keep during the longest 
voyage. A decoction of the tops of the spruce fir is likewise pro- 
per. It may be drank in the quantity of an English pint twice a-day. 
Tar-water may be used for the same purpose, or decoctions of any 
of the mild mucilagenous vegetables; as sarsaparilla, marsh-mallow 
roots, iic. Infusions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the lesser 
centaury, marsh-trefoil, Sec. are likewise beneficial. 1 have seen 
peasants in some parts of Britain express the juice of the last men- 
tioned plant, and drink it with good effect in those foul scorbutic 
eruptions, with which they are often troubled in the spring season. 

Harrowgate water is certainly an excellent medicine in the land- 
scurvy. I have often seen patients who had been reduced to the most 
deplorable condition by this disease, greatly relieved by drinking the 
sulphur-water, and bathing in it. The chalybeate-water may also 
be used with advantage, especially with a view to brace the stomach 
after drinking the sulphur-water, which though it sharpens the ap- 
petite, never fails to weaken the pdwers of digestion. 

A slight degree of scurvy may be carried off by frequently sucking 
a little of the juice of a bitter orange or lemon. When the disease 
affects the gums only, this practice, if continued for some time, will 
generally carry it off We would however recommend the bitter 
orange as greatly preferable to lemon, it seems to be as good a me- 
dicine, and is not near so hurtful to the stomach. Perhaps our own 
sorrel may be little inferior to either of them. 

All kinds of salad are good in the scurvy, and ought to be eaten 
very plentifully, as spinnage, lettuce, parsley, celery, endive, radish, 
dandelion, &c. It is amazing to see how soon fresh vegetables in the 
spring, cure the brute animals of any scab or foulness which is upon 
their skins. It is reasonable to suppose that their effects would be ?.• 
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great upon the human species, were they used in proper quantities for 
a sufficient length of time. 

I have seen good effects in scorbutic complaints of very long stand- 
ing, from the use of a decoction of the roots of water dock. It is 
usually made by boiling a pound of the fresh root in six English pints 
of water, till about one third of it be consumed. The dose is from 
half a pint to a whole pint of the decoction every day. But in all 
the cases where I have seen it prove beneficial, it was made much 
stronger, and drank in larger quantities. The safest way, however, 
is for the patient to begin with small doses, and increase them both 
in strength and quantity as he finds his stomach will bear it. It must 
be used for a considerable time. I have known some take it for 
many months, and have been told of others who had used il for se- 
veral years, before they were sensible of any benefit, but who never- 
theless were cured by it at length. 

The leprosy, which was so common in the country long ago, seems 
to have been near a-kin to the scurvy. Perhaps its appearing so sel- 
dom now, may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating more- 
vegetable food than formerly, living more upon tea and other dilut- 
ing diet, using less salted meat, being more cleanly, better lodged 
and- clothed, Sec. For the cure of this disease we would recommend 
the same course of diet and medicine as in the scurvy. 

OP THE SCROPHULA, OR KIJVG's EVIL. 

THIS disease chiefly affects the glands, especially those of the 
peck. Children and young persons of a sedentary life are very sub- 
ject to it. It is one of those diseases which may be removed by pro- 
per regimen, but seldom yields to medicine. The inhabitants of 
cold, damp, marshy countries, are most liable to the scrophula. 

CAUSES. — This disease may proceed from an hereditary taint, 
from a scrophulous nurse, &c. Children who have the misfortune 
to be born of sickly parents, whose constitutions have been greatly 
injured by the pox, or other chronic diseases, are apt to be affected 
with the scrophula. It may likewise proceed from such diseases as 
weaken the habit or vitiate the humours, as the small pox, measles, 
&c. External injuries, as blows, bruises, and the like, sometimes 
produce scrophulous ulcers; but we have reason to believe, when 
this happens, that there has been a predisposition in the habit to this 
disease. In short, whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax 
the solids, paves the way to the scrophula; as the want of proper ex- 
ercise, too much heat or cold, confined air, unwholesome food, bad 
water, the long use of poor, weak, watery aliments, the neglect of 
cleanliness, &c. Nothing tends more to produce this disease ia 
children, than allowing them to continue long wet*. 

SYMP i QMS. — At first small knots appear under the chin, ov 
behind the ears, which gradually increase in number and size, till 
they form one large hard tumour. This often continues for a long 
• time without breaking, and when it does break, it only discharges u 
thin sanies, or watery humour. Other parts of the body are likewise 
liable to its attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, breasts 
fcc. Nor are the internal parts exempt from it. It often affects the 

• The scrophula, as we!l as the rickets, is found to prevail in large manurac- 
cwing town*, where people live gross, and lead sedentary lives. 
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lungs, liver, or spleen; and I have frequently seen the glands of the 
mysentcry greatly enlarged by it. 

Those obstinate ulcers which break out upon the feet and hands 
with swelling, and little or no redness, are of the scrophulous kind. 
They seldom discharge good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to 
cure. The white swellings of the joints seem likewise to be -of this 
kind. They are with difficulty brought to a suppuration, and whea 
opened, they only discharge a thin ichor. There is not a more ge- 
neral symptom of the scrophula than a swelling of the upper lip and 
nose. 

REGIMEN. — As this disease proceeds, in a great measure, from 
relaxation, the diet ought to be generous and nourishing, but at the 
same time light and of easy digestion; as well fermented bread, 
made of sound grain, the flesh and broth of young animals, with now 
and then a glass of generous wine, or good ale. The air ought to 
be open, dry and not too cold, and the patient should take as much ' 
exercise as he can bear. This is of the utmost importance. Chil- 
dren who have sufficient exercise, are seldom troubled with the 
scrophula. 

MEDICINE — The vulgar are remarkably credulous with regard 
to the cure of the scrophula; many of them believing in the virtue of 
the royal touch, that of the seventh son, Sec. The truth is, we know 
but little either of the nature or cure of this disease, and where rea- 
son or medicines fail, superstition always comes in their place. Hence 
it is, that in diseases which are the most difficult to understand, Ave 
generally hear of the greatest number of miraculous cures being per- 
formed. Here, however, the deception is easily accounted for. 
The scrophula, at a certain period of life, often cures of itself; and if 
the patient happens to be touched about this time, the cure is im- 
puted to the touch, and not to nature, who is really the physician. 
In the same way the insignificant nostrums of quacks and old women, 
often gain applause when they deserve none. 

There is nothing more pernicious than the custom of plying chil- 
dren in the scrophula with strong purgative medicines. People ima- 
gine it proceeds from humours which must be purged off, without 
considering that these purgatives increase the debility, and aggra- 
vate the disease. It has indeed been found, that keeping the body 
gently open for some time, especially with sea-water, has a good 
effect; but this should only be given in gross habits, and in such quan- 
tity as to procure one, or at most two stools every day. 

Bathing in the salt-water has likewise a very good effect, especially 
in the warm season. I have often known a course of bathing in salt- 
water, and drinking it in such quantities' as to keep the body gently 
open, cure a scrophula, after many other medicines had been tried 
in vain. When salt water cannot be obtained, the patient may be 
bathed in fresh water, and his body kept open by small quantities of 
'•alt and water, or some other mild purgative. 

Next to cold bathing, and drinking the salt Avater, we would re- 
commend the Peruvian bark. The cold bath may be used in sum- 
mer and the bark in winter. To an adult half a drachm of the bark 
in powder may be given in a glass of red wine, four or five times 
a-day. Children, and such as cannot take it in substance, may use 
ihedecoc'.ion, made in the following manner; 
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Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark, and a drachm of Winter's bark, 
both grossly powdered, in an English quart of water to a pint: to- 
wards the end, half an ounce of sliced liquorice-root, and a handful 
of raisins may be added, which will both render the decoction less 
disagreeable, and make it take up more of the bark. The liquor 
must be strained, and two, three, or four table spoonsful, according 
to the age of the patient, given three times a day. 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, especially the latter, are 
likewise very proper medicines in the scrophula. They ought not, 
however, to be drank in large quantities, but should be taken so as 
to keep the body gently open, and must be used for a considerable 
time. 

The hemlock may sometimes be used with advantage in the scrophu- 
la. Some lay it down as a general rule, that the sea-water is most pro- 
per before there are any suppuration or symptoms of tabes; the Pe- 
ruvian bark, when there are running sores, and a degree of hectic 
fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate cases, approaching to the 
scirrhous or cancerous state. Either the extract, or the fresh juice 
of this plant may be used. The dose must be small at first, and 
increased gradually as far as the stomach is able to bear it. 

External applications are of little use. Before the tumour breaks 
nothing ought to be applied to it, unless a piece of flannel, or some- 
thing to keep it warm. After it breaks, the sore may be dressed 
with some digestive ointment. What 1 have always found to an- 
swer best, was the yellow basilicon mixed with about a sixth or eighth 
part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. The sore may be 
dressed with this twice a-day; and if it be very fungous, and does 
not digest well, a large proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this disease, though they do not cure it, 
are not to be despised. If the patient, can be kept alive by any 
means till he arrives at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to> 
get well; but if he does not recover at this time, in all probability 
he never will. 

There is no malady which parents are so apt to communicate to 
their offspring as the scrophula, for which reason people ought to be- 
ware of marrying into families affected with this disease. 

For the means of preventing the scrophula we must refer the reader 
to the observations on nursing at the beginning of the book* 

OF THE ITCH. 

THOUGH this disease is commonly communicated by infection, 
yet it seldom prevails where due regard is paid to cleanliness, fresh 
air and wholesome diet. It generally appears in form of small wa- 
tery pustules, first about the wrists or between the fingers; after- 
wards it affects the arms, legs, thighs, &c. These pustules are 
attended with an intolerable itching, especially when the patient is 
warm in bed, or sits by the fire. Sometimes indeed the skin is co- 
vered with large blotches or scabs, and at other times with a white 
scurf, or scaly eruption. This last is called the dry itch, and is the 
most difficult to cure. 

The itch is seldom a dangerous disease, unless when it is render- 
ed so by neglect or improper treatment. If it be suffered to conti- 
nue too long, it may vitiate the whole mass of humours} and if ^t 

l1 
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be suddenly drove in, without proper evacuations, it may occasion 
fevers, inflammations of the viscera, or other internal disorder*. 

The best medicine yet known for the itch is sulphur, which ought 
to be used both externally and internally. The parts most affected 
may be rubbed with an ointment made of the flour of 'sulphur two 
ounces; crude sal ammoniac finelv powdered, two drachms; hog's 
lard, or butter, four ounces. If a scruple or half a drachm of the 
essence of It- mon be added, it will entirely take away the disagreeable 
smell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be rubbed upon 
the extremities at bed-time twice or thrice a week. It is seldom ne- 
cessarj to rub the whole body; but when it is, it ought not to be 
done all a! once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to slop too many 
pores at the same time* 

Before the patient begins to use the ointment, he ought, if he be of a 
full habit, to*bleed or take a purge or two. It will likewise be proper, 
during theu^eof it, to lake every night and morning, as much of the 
flour of brimstone and cream of tartar, in a little treacle or new milk, 
as will keej) the boclv gently open. He should beware of catching 
cold, S'louici wear more clothes than usual, and take every thing warm. 
The same clothes, the linen excepted, ought to be worn all the time 
of using the ointment; and such clothes as have been worn while 
the patient was under the disease, are not to be used again, unless 
they have been fumigated with brimstone, and thoroughly cleansed, 
otherwise they will communicate the infection anew*. 

I never knew brimstone, when used as directed above, fail to cure 
the itch; and I have reason to believe, that if duly persisted in, it 
never will fail; but if it be only used once or twice, and cleanliness 
neglected, it is no wonder if the disorder returns. The quantity of 
ointment mentioned above will generally be sufficient for the cure of 
one person; but if any symptoms of the disease should appear again, 
the medicine must be repeated. It is both more safe and efficacious 
when persisted in for a considerable time than when a large quantity 
is applied at once. As most people dislike the smell of Sulphur, 
the\ rnav use in its pUce the powder of white hellebore root made up 
into an ointment, in the same manner, which will seldom fail to cute 
the itch. 

People ought to be extremely cautious lest they take other erup- 
tions for the itch; as the stoppage of these may be attended with fatal 
consequences. Many of the eruptive disorders to which children 
are liabie, have a near resemblance to this disease; and I have often 
known infants killed by being rubbed with gri asy ointments that make 
these eruptions strike suddenly in, which nature had thrown out to pre- 
serve th; patient's life, or prevent some other malady. 

Much mischief is likewise done by the use of mercury in this dis- 
ease. Some persons are so fool-hardy as to wash the parts affected 
with a strong solution of the corrosive sublimate. Others use the 
mercurial oimment, without taking the teast care either to avoid cold, 
keep the body open, or observe a proper regimen* The consequences 

* Sir John Pringle observes, that though this disease may seem trifling, there 
is no one in ihe armv 'ha: .is imre troublesome to cure, as the im'ecrion often 
lurks in clothes, &c. afcd breaks ru f a second, or even a third time, 'ihe same 
inc.nveniency coirs in pr • a e families, unless particular regard is paid to the 
changing or cleaning of their clothes, which last is by no means an easy operation* 
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of such conduct may be easily guessed. I have known even the mer- 
curial girdles produce bad effects, and would advise every person, as 
he values his health, to beware how he uses them. Mercury ought 
never to be used as a medicine without the greatest care. Ignorant 
people look upon these girdles as a kind of charm, without consi- 
dering that the mercury enters the body. 

It is not to be told what mischief is done by using mercurial oint- 
ment for curing the itch and killing vermin; yet it is unnecessary for 
either: the former may be always more certainly cured by sulphur, 
and the latterwili never be found wheredue regard is paid to cleanlintss. 

Those who would avoid this detestable disease ought to beware of 
infected persons, to use wholesome food, and to study universal 
cleanliness*. 



CHAP. XLII. 

OF THE ASTHMA. 



X HE asthma is a disease of the lungs, which seldom ad- 
mits of a cure. Persons in the decline of life are most liable to it. 
It is distinguished into the moist and dry, or humoural and nervous. 
The former is attended with expectoration or spitting; but in the lat- 
ter the patient seldom spils, unless sometimes a little tough phlegm 
by the mere force of coughing. 

CAUSES. — The asthma is sometimes hereditary. It may like- 
wise proceed from a bad formation of the breast; the fumes of metals 
or minerals taken into the lungs; violent exercise, especially run- 
ning; the obstruction of customary evacuations, as the menses, hae- 
morrhoids, &c. the sudden retrocession of the gout, or striking in of 
eruptions, as the small-pox, measles. Sec. violent passions of the mind, 
as sudden fear or surprise. In a word, the disease may proceed from 
any cause that either impedes the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, or prevents their being duly expanded by the air. 

SYMPTOMS. — An asthma is known by a quick laborious breath- 
ing, which is generally performed with a kind of wheezing noise. 
Sometimes the difficulty of breathing is so great, that the patient is 
obliged to keep in an erect posture, otherwise he is in danger of being 
suffocated. A fit or paroxysm of the asthma gfenerallj happens after 
a person has been exposed to cold easterly winds, or bus been abroad 
in thick foggy weather, or has got wet, or continued long in a damp 
place under ground, or has taken some food which the stomach could 
not digest, as pasteries, toasted cheese, or the like. 

* The itch is now by cleanliness banished from every genteel family in Bri- 
tain. It still however prevails among the poorer sorts of peasants in Scotland, 
and among the manufacturers in England. These are not onl sufficient to 
keep the seeds of the disease alive, bu<- to spread the infection among others. 
It were to be wished thar some effectual method cuild be devised for extirpating 
it altogether. Several country clergvnien have told me, tha"- by getting such as 
were infected cured, and strongly recommending an attention to cleanliness, they 
have banished the itch entirely out of their parishes. Why might not others 
do the same 
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The paroxysm is commonly ushered in with lisflessness, want of 
sleep, hoarseness, a cough, belching of wind, a sense of heaviness 
about the breast, and difficulty of breathing. To these succeed heat, 
fever, pain of the head, sickness and nausea, great oppression of the 
breast, palpitation of the heart, a weak, and sometimes intermitting 
pulse, an involuntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, Sec. All the 
symptoms grow worse towards night; the patient is easier when up 
than in bed, and is very desirous of cool air. 

REGIMEN- — The food ought to be light, and of easy digestion. 
Boiled meats are to be preferred to roasted, and the flesh of young 
animals to that of old. All windy food, and whatever is apt to swell 
in the stomach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, white broths, and 
ripe fruits baked, boiled, or roasted are proper. Strong liquors of all 
kinds, especially malt-liquor, are hurtful. The patient should eat a 
very light supper, or rather none at all, and should never suffer him- 
self to be long costive. His clothing should be warm, especially in 
the winter season. As all disorders of the breast are much relieved 
by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the perspiration, a flannel 
shirt or waistcoat, and thick shoes, will be of singular service. 

But nothing is of so great importance in the asthma, as pure and 
moderately warm air. Asthmatic people can seldom bear either the 
close heavy air of a large town, or the sharp, keen atmosphere of a 
bleak hilly country; a medium therefore, between these is to be cho- 
sen. The air near a large town is often better than at a distance, pro- 
vided the patient be removed so far as not to be affected by the smoke. 
Some asthmatic patients indeed, breathe easier in town than in the 
country; but this is seldom the case, especially in towns where much 
coal is burnt. Asthmatic persons who are obliged to be in town all 
day, ought at least to sleep out of it. Even this will often prove of 
great service. Those who can afford it ought to travel into a warmer 
climate. Many asthmatic persons who cannot live in Britain, enjoy 
very good health in the south of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 

Exercise is likewise of very great importance in the asthma, as it 
promotes the digestion, preparation of the blood, &c. The blood of 
asthmatic persons is seldom duly prepared, owing to the proper action 
of the lungs being impeded. For this reason such people ought daily 
to take as much exercise, either on foot, horseback, or in a carriage, 
as they can bear. 

MEDICINE. — Almost all that can be done by medicine in this dis- 
ease, is to relieve the patient when seized with a violent fit. This in- 
deed requires the greatest expedition, as the disease often proves sud- 
denly fatal. In the paroxysm or fit, the body is generally bound; a 
purging clyster, with a solution of asafoetida, ought therefore to be 
administered, and if there be occasion, it may be repeated two or 
three times. The patient's feet and legs ought to be immersed in 
•warm water, and afterwards rubbed with a warm hand or dry cloth. 
Bleeding, unless extreme weakness or old age should forbid it, is 
highly proper. If there be a violent spasm about the breast or sto- 
mach, warm fomentations, or bladders filled with warm milk and water, 
may be applied to the part affected; and warm cataplasms to the soles 
of the feet. The patient must drink freely of diluting liquors, and 
may take a tea-spoonful ot the tincture of castor and of saffron mixed 
together, in a cup of valerian tea, twice or thrice a-day. Sometimes 
a yamit has a very good effect, and snatches the patient, as it were, 
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from the jaws of death, This however will be more safe after other 
evacuations have been premised. A very strong infusion of roasted 
coffee is said to give ease in an asthmatic proxysm. 

In the moist asthma, such things as promote expectoration or spit- 
ting, ought to be used; as the syrup of squills, gnm ammoniac, and 
such like. A common spoonful of the syrup or oxymel of squills, 
mixed with an equal quantity of cinnamon-water, may be taken three 
or four times through the day, and four or five pills made of equal 
parts of asafcetida and gum ammoniac, at bed-time*. 

Forthe convulsive or nervous asthma, antispasmodics and bracers 
are the most proper medicines. The patient may take a tea-spoon- 
ful of the paregoric elixir twice a day. The Peruvian bark is some- 
times found to be of use in this case. It may be taken in substance, 
or infused in wine. In short, every thing that braces the nerves, 
or takes off spasm, may be of use in a nervous asthma. It is often 
relieved by the use of asses milk; I have likewise known cow's milk 
drank warm in the morning, have a very good effect in this case. 

In every species of asthma, setons and issues have a good effect; 
they may either be set in the back or side, and should never be al- 
lowed to dry up. We shall here, once for all, observe, that not 
only in the asthma, but in most chronic diseases, issues are extreme- 
ly proper. They are both a safe and efficacious remedy; and though 
they do not always cure the disease, yet they will often prolong the 
patient's life. 
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OF THE APOPLEXY. 
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HE apoplexy is a sudden loss of sense and motion, dur- 
ing which the patient is to all appearance dead; the heart and lungs 
however still continue to move. Though this disease proves often 
fatal, yet it may be sometimes removed by proper care. It chiefly 
attacks sedentary persons of a gross habit, who use a rich and plenti- 
ful diet, and indulge in strong liquors. People in the decline of 
life are most subject to the apoplexy. It prevails most in winter, 
especially in rainy seasons, and very low states of the barometer. 

CAUSES. — The immediate cause of an apoplexy is a compression 
of the brain, occasioned by an excess of blood, or a collection of wa- 
tery humours. The former is called a sanguine, and the latter a 
serous apoplexy. It may be occasioned by any thing that increases 
the circulation towards the brain, or prevents the return of the blood 
from the head; as intense study; violent passions,! viewing objects 

* After copious evacuations, large doses of xther have been found very effica- 
cious in removing a fit of the asthma. I have likewise known the following 
mixture produce very happy effects: To four or five ounces of the solution of 
gum-ammoniac, add two ounces of simple cinnamon- water, the same quantity of 
balsamic syrup, and half an ounce of paregoric elixir. Of this, two table 
spoonsful may be taken every three hours. 

t I knew a woman, who in a violent fit of anger was seized with a sanguine 
apoplexy. She at first complained of extreme pain, «« as if daggers had been 
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for a longtime obliquely; wearing any thing too tight about the neck; 
a rich and luxurious diet; suppression of urine; suffering the body to 
cool suddenly after having been greatly heated; continuing long in a 
warm or cold bath; the excessive use of spiceries, or high seasoned 
food; excess of venery; the sudden striking in of any eruption; suf- 
fering issues, setons, &c. suddenly to dry up, or the stoppage of 
any customary evacuation; a mercurial salivation pushed tco far, or 
suddenly checked by cold; wounds or bruises on the head; long ex- 
posure to excessive cold; poisonous exhalations, Sec. 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure. — The usual forerunners of an 
apoplexy are giddiness, pain and swimming of the head; loss of me- 
mory; drowsiness, noise in the ears, the night mare, a spontaneous 
flux of tears, and laborious respiration. When persons of an apo- 
plectic make observe these symptoms, they have reason to fear the 
approach of a fit, and should endeavour to prevent it by bleeding, a 
slender diet and opening medicines. 

In the sanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die suddenly, the 
countenance appears florid, the face is swelled or puffed up, and the 
blood vessels, especially about the neck and temples, are turgid; the 
breathing is difficult, and performed with a snorting noise. The ex- 
crements and urine are often voided spontaneously, and the patient is 
sometimes seized with vomiting. 

In this species of apoplexy every method must be taken to lessen 
the force of the circulation" towards the head. The patient should be 
kept perfectly easy and cool.. His head should be raised pretty high, 
and his feet suffered to hang down. His clothes ought to be loosened 
especially about the neck, and fresh air admitted into his chamber. 
His garters should be tied pretty tight, by which means the motion 
of the blood from the lower extremities will be retarded. As soon as 
the patient is placed in a proper posture, he should be bled freely in 
the neck or arm, and, if there be occasion, the operation may be re- 
peated in two or three hours. A laxative clyster, with plenty of 
sweet oil, or fresh butter, and a spoonful or two of common salt in it, 
maybe administered every two hours; and blistering-plasters applied 
between the shoulders, and to the calves of the legs. 

As soon as the symptoms are a little abated, and the patient is able 
to swallow, he ought to drink freely of some diluting opening liquor, 
as a decoction of tamarinds and liquorice, cream-tartar whey, or 
common whey with cream of tartar dissolved in it. Or he may take 
any cooling purge, as Glauber's salts, manna dissolved in an infusion 
of senna, or the like. All spirits and other strong liquors are to be 
avoided. Even volatile salts held to the nose do mischief. Vomits, 
for the same reason, ought not to be given, or any thing that may in- 
crease the motion of the blood towards the head. 

In the serous apoplexy, the symptoms are nearly the same, only 
the pulse is not so strong, the countenance is less florid, and the breath- 
ing less difficult. Bleeding is not so necessary here as in the former 
case. It may, however, generally be performed once with safety 
and advantage, but should not be repeated. The patient should be 

thrust through her head," as she expressed it. Afterwards she became coma- 
tose, her pulse sunk very low, and was exceeding slow. By bleeding, blistering 
and other evacuations, she was kept alive for about a fortnight. When her head 
was opened, a large quantity of extravasated bLood was found m the left veat*L- 
elc of the brain. 
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placed in the same posture as directed above, and should have blister- 
ing-plasters applied, and receive opening clysters in the same man- 
ner. Purges here are likewise necessary, and the patient may drink 
strong balm-tea. If he^be inclined to sweat, it ought to be promoted 
by drinking small wine-whey, or an infusion of carduus benedictus. 
A plentiful sweat kept up for a considerable time, has often carried off 
a serous apoplexy. 

When the apoplectic symptoms proceed from opium, or other 
narcotic substances taken into the stomach, vomits are necessary. 
The patient is generally relieved as soon as he has discharged the 
poison in this way. 

Persons of an apoplectic make, or those who have been attacked br 
it, ought to use a very spare and slender diet, avoiding all strong li- 
quors, spiceries, and high-seasoned food. They ought likewise to 
guard against all violent passions, and to avoid the extremes oi heat 
and cold. The head should be shaved, and daily washed with cold 
"water. The feet ought to be kept warm, and never suffered to con- 
tinue long wet. The body must be kept open either by food or me- 
dicine, and a little blood may be let every spring and fall. Exercise 
should by no means be neglected; but it ought to be taken in modera- 
tion. Nothing lias a more happy effect in preventing an apoplexy 
than perpetual issues or setons; great care however, must be taken, 
not to suffer them to dry up, without opening others in their stead.... 
Apoplectic persons ought never to go to rest with a full stomach, op 
to lie with their heads low, or to wear any thing too tight about their 
necks. 



CHAP. XLIV. 

OF COSTIVENESS, AAD OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

W E do not here mean to treat of those astrictions of the 
bowels, which are the symptoms of disease, as of the colic, the iliac 
passion, &c. but only to lake notice of that infrequency of stools 
which sometimes happens, and which in some particular constitutions 
may occasion diseases. 

Costiveness may proceed from drinking rough red wines, or other 
astringent liquors; too much exercise, especially on horseback. It 
may likewise proceed from a long use of cold insipid food, which 
does not sufficiently stimulate the intestines. Sometimes it is owing 
to the bile not descending to the intestines, as in the jaundice; and 
at other times it proceeds from diseases of the intestines themselves, 
as a palsy, spasms, torpor, tumours, a cold dry state of the intes- 
tines, &c 

Excessive costiveness is apt to occasion pains of the head, vomit- 
ing, colics, and other complaints of the bowels. It is peculiarly 
hurtful to hypochondriac and hysteric persons, as it generates wind 
and other grievious symptoms. Some people however, can bear cos- 
tiveness to a great degree. I know persons who enjoy pretty good 
health, yet do not go to stool above once a -week; and others not 
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above once a Fortnight. Indeed I have heard of some who do not go 
above once a month. 

Persons who are generally costive, should live upon a moistening: 
and laxative diet, as roasted or boiled apples, pears, stewed prunes, 
raisins, gruels with currants, butler, honey, sugar, and such like. 
Broths with spinnage, leeks, and other soft pot herbs, are likewise 
proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made of a mixture of wheat 
and rye together, ought to be eaten. No person troubled with cos- 
tiveness, should eat white bread alone, especially that which is made 
of fine flour The best bread for keeping the body soluble, is what 
in some parts of England they call mcslin. It is made of a mixture 
of wheat and rye, and is very agreeable to those who are accustomed 
to it. 

Costiveness is increased by keeping the body too warm, and by 
every thing that promotes the perspiration; as wearing flannel, ly- 
ing too long a-bed, Sec. Intense thought, and a sedentary life, are 
likewise hurtful. All the secretion and excretions are promoted by 
moderate exercise without doors, and by a gay, cheerful, sprightly 
temper of mind. 

The drink should be of an opening qualuy. All ardent spirits, 
austere and astringent wines, as port, claret, Sec. ought to be avoid- 
ed. Malt liquor that is fine, and of a moderate strength, is very 
proper. Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewise 
proper, and may be drank in turns, as the patient's inclination directs. 

Those who are troubled with costiveness, ought if possible to re- 
medy it by diet, as the constant use of medicines for that purpose 
is attended with many inconveniencies, and often with bad conse- 
quences*. I never knew any one get into a habit of taking medicine 
for keeping the body open, who could leave it off. In time the cus- 
tom becomes necessary, and generally ends in a total relaxation of 
the bowels, indigestion, loss of appetite, wasting of the strength, 
and death. 

When the body cannot be kept open without medicine, we would 
recommend gentle doses of rhubarb to be taken twice or thrice a-week. 
This is not near so injurious to the stomach as aloes, jalap, or the 
other drastic purgatives so much in use. Infusions of senna and man- 
na may likewise be taken, or half an ounce of soluble tarcar dissolved 

* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot advises those who are troubled with costive- 
ness to use animal oils, as fresh butter, cream, marrow, fat broths, especially 
those made of the internal parts of animals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &.c. 
He likewise recommends the expressed oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, 
pastaches, and the fruits themselves; all oily and mild fruits, as figs; decoctions 
of mealy vegetables; these lubricate the intestines; some saponaceous substances 
which stimulate gently, as honey, hydromel, or boiled honey and water, un- 
refined sugar, fkc. 

The Doctor observes, that such lenitive substances are proper for persons of 
dry atrabilarian constitutions, who are subject to astriction of the belly, and the 
piles, and will operate when stronger medicinal substances are sometimes inef- 
fectual; but that such lenitive diet hurts those whose bowels are weak and lax. 
He likewise observes, that all watery substances are lenitive, and that even 
common water, whey, sour milk, and butter-milk have that effect: that new 
milk, especially asses milk, stimulates still more when it sours on the stomach; 
and that whey turned sour, will purge strongly: — That most garden fruits are 
likewise laxative; and that some of them, as grapes, will throw such as tak« 
thera immoderately into a cholera morbus, or incurable diarrhoea. 
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in water-gruel. About the size of a nutmeg of lenitive electuary, 
taken twice or thrice a-day generally answers the purpose very welli 

WANT OF APPETITE. 

THIS may proceed from a foul stomach; indigestion; the want of 
free air and exercise; grief; fear; anxiety; or any of the depressing 
passions; excessive heat; the use of Strong broths, fat meats, or any 
thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of digestion; the immoderate 
use of strong liquors, tea, tobacco, opium, Sec. 

The patient ought, if possible, to make choice of an open dry air; 
to take exercise daily on horseback or in a carriage; to rise bttimes; 
and to avoid all intense thought. He should use a diet of easy diges- 
tion; and should avoid excessive heat and great fatigue. 

If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, or any other part 
of the patient's regimen, it ought to be changed. If nausea and 
retchings shew that the stomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit will 
be of service. After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, or any 01 
the bitter purging salts, may be taken. The patient ought next to use 
some of the stomachic bitters infused in wine. Though gentle eva- 
cuations be necessary, yet strong purges and vomits are to be avoided, 
as they weaken the stomach and hurt digestion. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine In most cases of indiges- 
tion, weakness of the stomach, or want of appetite. From twenty 
to thirty drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a-day in a glass of 
wine or water. It may likewise be mixed with the tincture of the bark, 
one drachm of the former to an ounce of the latter, and two tea-spoons- 
ful of it taken in wine and water, as above. 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are generally of con- 
siderable service in this case. The Salt-water has likewise good effects; 
but it must not be used too freely. The waters of Harrowgate, Scar- 
borough, Moffat, and most other spas in Britain, may be used with 
advantage. We would advise all who are afflicted with indigestion 
and want of appetite, to repair to these places of public rendezvous. 
The very change of air, and the cheerful company, will be of service, 
.not to mention the exercise, amusements, &c 

OF THE HEART-BURN. 

WHAT is commonly called the heart-burn., is not a disease of that 
organ, but an uneasy sensation of heat or acrimony, about the pit of 
the stomach, which is sometimes attended with anxiety, and vomit- 
ing. 

It may proceed from debility of the stomach, indigestion, bile, the 
abounding of an acid in the stomach, See. Persons who are liable to 
this complaint, ought to avoid stale liquors, acids, windy or greasy 
aliments, and should never use violent exeicise soon after a hearty 
meal. I know many persons who never fail to have the heart-burn 
if they ride soon after dinner, provided they have drank ale, wine, or 
any fermented liquor: but are never troubled with it whtn they have 
drank rum, or brandy and water, without any sugar or <.cid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the stomach, ot 
indigestion, the patient ought to take a dose or two of rhubarb; after- 
wards he may use infusions of the Peruvian barkj or any other of tlrc 

m m 
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stomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exercise in the open air will 
likewise be of use, and every thing that promotes digestion. 

When bilious humours occasion the heart-burn, a tea-spoonful of 
the sweet spirit of nitre in a glass of water, or a cup of tea, will 
generally give ease. If it proceeds from the use of greasy aliments, 
a drum of brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or sourness of the stomach occasions the heart-bum, ab- 
sorbents are the proper medicines. In this cast an ounce of pow- 
dered chalk, half an ounce of fine sugar, and a quarter of an ounce 
of gum-arabic, may be mixed in a quart of water, and a tea-cupful 
of it taken as often as is necessary. Such as do not chuse chalk may 
take a tea-cupful of prepared oyster-shells, or of the powder called 
crabs-eyes, in a glass of cinnamon or peppermint-water. But the 
safest and best absorbent is magnesia alba. This not only acts as an 
abs-orbent, but likewise as a purgative; whereas chalk and other ab- 
sorbents of that kind, are apt to lie in the intestines, and occasion 
obstructions. This powder is nol disagreeable, and may be taken in 
a cup of tea, or a glass of punt- water. A large tea-spoonful is the 
usual dose; but it may be taken in a much greater quantity when there 
is occasion. 1 hese tilings are now generalh made up into lozenges 
for the conveniency of being carried in the pocket, and taken at plea- 
sure. 

If wind be the cause of this complaint, the most proper medicines 
are those called carminatives; as aniseeds, juniper berries, ginger, 
canella alba, cardamom seeds, &c. These may either be chewed, or 
infused in wine, brandy or other spirits. One of the safest medicines 
of this kind is the tincture made by infusing an ounce of rhubarb, 
and a quarter of an ounce of the lesser cardamom seeds, in an Eng- 
lish pint of brandy. After this has digested lor two or three days, 
it ought to be strained, and lour ounces of white sugar-candy added 
to it. It must stand to digest a second time till the sugar be dissolv- 
ed. A table-spoonful of it may be taken occasionally for a dose. 

1 have frequently known the heart-burn cured, particularly in 
pregnant women, by chewing green lea. 1 wo tabU -spoonslul of 
what is called the milk of gum ammoniac, taken once or twice a-day 
will sometimes cure Jhe heart-burn. 
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OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 
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_ 'F all diseases incident to mankind, those of the nervous 
kind are the most complicated and difficult to cure. A volume would 
not be sufficient to point out their various appearances. They imi- 
tate almost every disease; and are seldom alike in two different per- 
sons, or even the same person at different times. Proteus-like, they 
are continually changing shape; and upon every fresh attack, the pa- 
tient thinks he feels symptoms which he never experienced before 

Nor do they only affect the body; the mind likewise suffers, and is 
thereby rendered weak and peevish. The low spirits, limorousness, 
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melancholy, and fickleness of temper which generally attend nervous 
disorders, induce many to believe that they are entirely diseases of 
*he mind; but this change of temper is rather a consequence, than 
the cause of nervous diseases. 

CAUSES. — Every thing that tends to relax or weaken the body, 
disposes it to nervous diseases, as indolence, excessive venery, drink- 
ing too much tea, or other weak watery liquors warm, frequent 
bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digestion, or 
prevents the proper assimilation of the ff>od, has likewise this ef- 
fect ; as long fasting, excess in eating or drinking, the use of windy, 
crude or unwholesome aliments, an unfavourable posture of the body, 
&c. 

Nervous disorders often proceed from intense application to study. 
Indeed few studious persons are entirely free from them. Nor is 
this at all to be wondered at; intense thinking not only preys upon 
the spirits, but prevents the person from taking proper exercise, by 
which means the digestion is impaired, the nourishment prevented, 
solids relaxed, and the whole mass of humours vitiated. Grief and 
disappointment likewise produce the same effects. I have known 
more nervous patients who dated the commencement of their disor- 
ders from the loss of a husband, a favourite child, or from some dis- 
appointment in life, than from any other cause. In a word, whatever 
weakens the body, or depresses the spirits, may occasion nervous dis- 
orders, as unwholesome air, want of sleep, great fatigue, disagree- 
able apprehensions, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — We shall only mention some of the most gene- 
ral svmptoms of these disorders, as it would be both an useless and 
an endless task to enumerate the whole They generally begin with 
windy inflations or distentions of the stomach and intestines; the ap- 
petite and digestion are usually bad; yet sometimes there is an un- 
common craving for food, and a quick digestion. The food often 
turns sour on the stomach; and the patient is troubled with vomiting 
of clear water, tough phlegm, or a blackish coloured liquor resem- 
bling the grounds of coffee. Excraciating pains are often felt about 
the naval, attended with a rumbling or murmuring noise in the bow- 
els. The body is sometimes loose, but more commonly bound, 
which occasions a retention of wind and great uneasiness. 

The urine is sometimes in -mall quantity, at other times very copi- 
ous and quite clear. There is a great straitness of the breast, with 
difficulty of breathing; violent palpitations of the heart; sudden flush- 
ings of heat in various parts of the body; at other times a sense of 
cold, as if water were poured on them; flying pains in the arms and 
limbs, pains in the back and belly, resembling those occasioned by 
the gravel; the pulse very variable, sometimes uncommonlv slow, 
and at other times very quick; yawning, the hickup, frequent sigh- 
ing, and a sense of suffocation, as if from a bailor lump in the throat; 
alternate fits of crying and convulsive laughing; the sleep is unsound, 
and seldom refreshing; and the patient is often troubled with the 
night-mare. 

As the disease increases, the patient is molested with head-achs, 
♦ramps, and fixed pains in various parts of the body; the eyes are 
clouded, and often affected with pain andl'-ness; there is a noise in 
the ears, and often a dulness of hearing; in short the whole animal 
functions are impaired. The mind is disturbed on the most trivial 
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occasion?, and is hurried into the most perverse commotions, in- 
quietude, terror, sadness, anger, diffidence, &c The patient is apt 
to entertain wild imaginations, and extravagant fancies; the memory- 
becomes weak and the judgment fails. 

Nothing is more characteristic of this disease than a constant dread 
of death. This renders those unhappy persons who labour under it 
peevish, fickle, impatient, and apt to run from one physician to ano- 
ther; which is one reason why they seldom reap any benefit from me- 
dicine, as they have not sufficient resolution to persist in any one 
course till it has time to produce its proper effects. They are like- 
wise apt to imagine thai they labour under diseases from which they 
are quite free; and are very angry if any one attempts to set them 
right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous notions. 

REGIMEN. — Persons afflicted with nervous diseases ought never 
to fast long. Their food should be solid and nourishing, but of easy 
digestion. Fat meats and heavy sam.es are hurtful. All excess 
should be carefully avoided. They ought never to eat more at a 
time than they can easily digest; but if they feel themselves weak 
and faint between meals, they ought to eat a bit of bread, and drink 
a glass of wine. Pleavy suppers are to be avoided. Though wine in 
excess enfeebles the body, and impairs the faculties of the mind, yet 
taken in moderation it strengthens the stomach, and promotes diges- 
tion. Wine and Avater is a very proper drink at meals; but if wine 
sours on the stomach, or the patient is much troubled with wind, bran- 
dy and water will answer better. Every thing that is windy or hard 
of digestion must be avoided. All weak and warm liquors are hurt- 
ful, as tea, coffee, punch, Sec. People may find a temporary relief 
in the use of these, but they always increase the malady as they weak- 
en the stomach, and hurt digestion. Above all things, drams are to 
be avoided. Whatever immediate ease the patient may feel from the 
use of ardent spirits, they are sure to aggravate the malady, and 
prove certain poisons at last. These cautions are the more necessary; 
as most nervous people are peculiarly fond of tea and ardent spirits, 
to the use of which many of them fall victims. 

Exercise in nervous disorders is superior to all medicines. Riding 
on horseback is generally esteemed the best, as it gives motion to the 
■whole body without fatiguing it. I have known some patients, how- 
ever, with whom walking agreed better, and others who were most 
benefited by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to use that which 
he finds most beneficial. Long sea-voyages have an excellent effect; 
and to those who have sufficient resolution, we would by all means 
recommend this course. Even change of place, and the sight of 
new objects, by diverting the mind, have a great tendency to remove 
these complaints. For this reason a long journey, or a voyage, is 
of much more advantage than riding short journies near home. 

A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and invigorates the whole 
body. Few things tend more to relax and enervate than hot air, es- 
pecially that which is rendered so by great fires, or stoves in small 
apartments. But when the stomach or bowels are weak, the body 
ought to be well guarded against cold, especially in winter, by wear- 
ing a thin flannel waistcoat next the skin. This will keep up an 
equal perspiration, and defend the alimentary canal from many im- 
pressions to which it would otherwise be subject, upon every sudden 
change from warm to cold weatht- . Rubbing the body frequently 
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with a flesh-brush, or a coarse linen cloth, is likewise beneficial, as 
it promotes the circulation, perspiration, Sec. Persons who have 
"Weak nerves ought to rise early, and take exercise before breakfast, 
as lying too longa-bed cannot fail to relax the solids. They ought 
likewise to be diverted, and to be kept as easy and cheerful as possible. 
There is not anything which hurts the nervous system, or weakens 
the digestive powers more than fear, grief or anxiety. 

MEDICINES. — Though nervous diseases are seldom radically 
cured, yet th? symptoms may sometimes be alleviated, and the pa- 
tient's life rendered at least more comfortable by proper medicines. 

When the patient is costive, he ought to take a little rhubarb, or 
some other mild purgative, and should never suffer his body to be 
long bound. All strong and violent purgatives are however to be 
avoided, as aloes, jalap, Sec. I have generally seen an infusion of 
senna and rhubarb in brandy, answer very well. This may be made 
of any strength, and taken in such quantity as the patient finds ne- 
cessary. When digestion is bad or the stomach relaxed and weak, 
the following infusion of Peruvian bark and other bitters may be used 
with advantage: 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, orange-peel, and 
coriander seed, of each half an ounce; let these ingredients be all 
bruised in a morter, and infused in a bottle of brandy or rum, for the 
the space of five or six days. A table-spoonful of the strained liquor 
may be taken in half a glass of water, an hour before breakfast, din- 
ner and supper. 

Few things tend more to strengthen the nervous system than cold 
bathing. This practice, if duly persisted in, will produce very ex- 
traordinary effects; but when the liver or other vhcera are obstructed, 
or otherwise unsound, the cold bath is improper It is therefore to 
be used with very great caution. The most proper reasons for it are 
summer and autumn. It will be sufficient, especially for persons of a 
spare habit, to go into the cold bath three or four times a-wetk. If 
the patient be' weakened by it, or feels chilly for a long time after 
coming out, it is improper. 

In patient's afflicted with wind, I have always observed the greatest 
benefit from the elixir of vitriol. It may be taken in the quantity of 
fifteen, twenty or thirty drops, twice or thrice a-day, in a glass of 
water. This both expels wind, strengthens the stomach, and pro- 
motes digestion. 

Opiates are generally extolled in these maladies; but as they owly 
palliate the symptoms and generally afterwards increases the disease, 
we would advise people to be extremely sparing in the use of them 
lest habit render them at last absolutely necessary. 

It would be an easy matter to enumerate many medicines which 
have been extolled for relieving nervous disorder; but whoever wishes 
for a thorough cure, must expect it from regimen alone; we shaM 
therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and again recommend 
the strictest attention to dikt, air, ex<;ucise, and amusement. 

OF MJELJ jY C H L Y. 

MELANCHOLY is that state of alienation or weakness of mind, 
which renders people incapable of enjoying the pleasures, or per- 
forming the duties of life. It is a degree of insanity, and often ut- 
minai.es in absolute madness. 
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CAUSES. — It may proceed from an hereditary disposition; intense 
thinking, especially where the mind is long occupied by one object; 
violent passions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, grief, 
pride, and suchlike. It may also be occasioned by excessive vent 
ry, narcotic or stupefactive poisons; a sedentary life; solitude; the 
suppression of customary evacuations; acute fevers or other diseases. 
Violent anger will change melancholy into madness; and excessive 
cold, especially of the lower extremities, will force the blood into 
the brain, and produce all the symptoms of madness. It may like- 
wise proceed from the use of aliment that is hard of digestion, or 
which cannot be easily assimilated, from a callous stale oi the inte- 
guments of the brain, or a dryness of the brain itself. T© all which 
we may add gloomy and mistaken notions of religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — When persons begin to be melancholy, they are 
timorous; watchful; fond of solitude; fretful; fickle; captious and 
inquisitive; solicitous about trifles; sometimes niggardly, and at 
other limes prodigal. The body is generally bound, the urine thin, 
and in small quantity; the stomach and bowels inflated with wind; 
the complexion pale; the pulse slow and weak. The functions of the 
mind are also greatly perverted, insomuch that the patient often 
imagines himself dead, or changed into some other animal. Some 
have imagined their bodies were made of glass, or other brittle sub- 
stances, and were afraid to move, lest they should be broken to 
pieces. The unhappy patient, in this case, unless carefully watch- 
ed, is apt to put an end to his own miserable life. 

When the disease is owing to an obstruction of customary evacu- 
ations, or any bodily disorder, it is easier cured than when it pro- 
ceeds from affections of the mind, or an hereditary taint. A dis- 
charge of blood from the nose, looseness, scabby eruptions, the 
bleeding piles, or the menses, sometimes carry off this disease. 

REGIMEN. — The diet should consist chiefly of vegetables of 
a cooling and opening quality. Animal food, especially salted or 
smoke-dried fish or flesh, ought to be avoided. All kinds of shell- 
fish are bad. Aliments prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing 
that generates thick blood, are likewise improper. All kinds of 
fruits that are wholesome may be eaten with advantage. Boerhaave 
gives an instance of a patient who, by a long use of whey, water, 
and garden-fruit, recovered, after having evacuated a great quantity 
of black coloured matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as poison. The 
most proper drink is water, whey, or very small beer. Tea and 
coffee are improper. If honey agrees with the patient, it may be 
eaten freely or his drink may be sweetened with it. Infusions of 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the flowers 
of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, either by themselves, or 
sweetened with honey, as the patient shall chuse. 

The patient ought to take as much exercise as he can bear. This 
helps to dissolve the viscid humours, it removes obstructions, pro- 
motes the perspiration, and all the other secretions. Every kind of 
madness is attended with a diminished perspiration ; all means 
ought therefore to be used to promote that necessay and salutary dis- 
charge. Nothing can have a more direct tendency to increase the 
disease than confining the patient to a close apartment. Were he 
forced to ride or walk a certain number of miles every day, it would 
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tend greatly to alleviate his disorder; but it would have still a better 
effect, if he were obliged to labour a piece of ground. By digging, 
hoeing, planting, sowing, &c. both the body and mind would be ex- 
ercised. A long journey, or a voyage, especially towards a warmer 
climate, with agreeable companions, have often very happy effects. 
A plan of this kind, with a strict attention to diet, is a much moro- 
rational method of cure, than confining the patient within doors and 
plying him with medicines. 

MEDICINE. — In the cure of this disease particular attention 
must be paid to the mind. When the patient is in a low state, his 
mind ought to be soothed and diverted with variety of amusements, as 
entertaining stories, pastimes, music, &c This seems to have been 
the method of curing melancholy among the Jews, as we lesrn from 
the story of King Saul; and indeed it is a very rational one. Noth- 
ing can remove diseases of the mind so effectually as applications to 
the mind itself, the most efficacious of which is music. The patient's 
company ought likewise to consist of such persons as are agreeable 
to him. People in this state are apt to conceive unaccountable aver- 
sions against particular persons; and the very sight of such persons 
is sufficient to distract their minds, and throw them into the utmost 
perturbation. 

When the patient's strength is high, or the pulse admits of 
it, evacuations are necessary. In this case he must be bled, 
and have his body kept open by purging medicines, as man- 
na, rhubarb, cream of tartar, or the soluble tartar. I have 
seen the last have very happy effects. It may be taken in the dose 
of half an ounce, dissolved in water-gruel, every day, for several 
weeks, or even for months, if necessary. More or less may be giv- 
en according as it operates. Vomits have likewise a good effect; 
but they must be pretty strong, otherwise they will not operate. 

Whatever increases the evacuation of urine or promotes perspira- 
tion, nas a tendency to remove this disease. Both these secretions 
may be promoted by the use of nitre and vinegar. Half a drachm of 
purified nitre may be given three or four times a-day, in any manner 
that is most agreeable to the patient; and «n ounce and an half of 
distilled vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker 
seems to think vinegar the best medicine that can be given in this 
disease. 

Camphire and musk have likewise been used in this case with ad- 
vantage. Ten or twelve grains of camphire may be rubbed in a mor- 
tar, with half a drachm of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or oftener, 
if the stomach will bear it. If it will not sit upon the stomach in 
this form, it may be made into pills with gum asafcetida and Russian 
castor, and taken in the quantity above directed. If mask is to be 
administered, a scruple or twenty-five grains of it may be made into 
a bolus with a little honey or common syrup, and taken t w ice or thrice 
a-day. We do not mean that all these medicines should be adminis- 
tered at once; but which ever of them is given, must be duly persist- 
ed in, and where one fails another may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in this disease to take me- 
dicines, we shall mention a few outward applications which some- 
times do good; the principal of these are issues, setons, and warm 
bathing. Issues may be made in any part of the body, but they ge- 
nerally have the best effect near the spinet The discharge from ihese 
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may be greatly promoted by dressing them with the mild blistering- 
ointment, and keeping what are commonly called the orrice pease in 
them. The most proper place for a seton is between the shoulder- 
blades: and it ought to be placed upwards and downwards, or in the 
direction of the spine. 

OF THE PALSY. 

THE palsy is a loss or dimunitionof sense or motion, or of both 
in one or more parts of the body. Of all the affections called ner- 
vous, this is the most suddenly fatal. It is more or less dangerous, 
according to the importance of the part affected. A palsy of the 
heart, lungs, or any part necessary to life, is mortal. When it af- 
fects the stomach, the intestines, or the bladder, it is highly danger- 
ous. If the face be affected, the case is bad, as it shews that the dis- 
ease proceeds from the brain. When the part affected feels cold, is 
insensible, or wastes away, or when the judgment and memory begin 
to fail, there is small hope of a cure. 

CAUSES — The immediate cause of palsy is any thing that pre- 
vents the regular exertion of the nervous power upon any particular 
muscle or part of the body. The occasional and predisposing causes 
are various, as drunkenness; wounds of the brain, or spinal marrow; 
pressure upon the brain, or nerves ; very cold or damp air; the 
suppression of customary evacuations sudden fear; want of ex- 
ercise; or whatever greatly relaxes the system, as drinking much 
tea*, or coffee. The palsy may likewise proceed from wounds of 
the nerves themselves, from the poisonous fumes of metalsor minerals, 
as mercury, lead, arsenic. 

In young persons of a full habit, the palsy must be treated in the 
same manner as the sanguine apoplexy. The patient must be bled, 
blistered, and have his body opened by sharp clysters or pugative me- 
dicines. But in old age, or when the disease proceeds from relaxa- 
tion or debility, which is generally the case, a quite contrary course 
must be pursued. The diet must be warm and invigorating, seasoned 
with spicy and aromatic vegetables, as mustard, horse-radish, 8cc. 
The drink* may be generous wine, mustard, whey, or brandy and 
water. Friction with the flesh brush or a warm hand, is extremely 
prpperj especially on the parts affected. Blistering-plasters may 
likewise be applied to the affected parts with advantage. When this 
cannot be done, they may be rubbed with the volatile liniment, or 
the nerve ointment of the Edinburgh dispensatory. One of the best 
external applications is electricity. The shocks, or rather vibrations, 
should be received on the part affected, and they ought daily to be 
repeated for several weeks. 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of palsy, and ought fre- 
quently to be administered. Cephalic snuff, or any thing that makes 

I 
* Many people imagine that tea has no tendency to hurt the nerves, and that 
lnnking the same quantity of warm water would be equally pernicious This 
however seems to be a mistake. Many persons drink three or four cups of 
warm milk and water daily, without feeling any bad consequences; yet the same 
quantity of tea will make their hands shake for twenty four hours. That tea 
affects the nerves, is likewise evident from its preventing sleep, occasioning gid- 
diness, dimness?! the sight, sickness, kc. 
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the patient sneeze, is likewise of use. Some pretend to have found 
great benefit from rubbing the parts affected with nettles; but this 
does not seem to be any way preferable to blistering. If the tongue 
is affected, the patient may gargle his mouth frequently with brandy 
and mustard; or he may hold a bit of sugar in his mouth wet with the 
palsy drops or compound spirits of lavender. The wild valerian-rooC 
is a very proper medicine in this case. It may either be taken in an 
infusion with sage leaves, or half a drachm of it in powder may be 
given in a glass of wine three or four times a-day. If the patient 
cannot use the Valerian, he may take of sal volatile oleosum, com- 
pound spirits of lavender, and tincture of castor each half aft ounce; 
mix these together, and take forty or fifty drops in a glass of wine, 
three or four times a-day. A table-spoonful of mustard-seed taken 
frequently is a very good medicine. The patient ought likewise to 
chew cinnamon, bark, ginger, or other warm spiceries. 

Exercise is of the utmost importance in the palsy; but the patient 
must beware of cold, damp, and moist air. He ought to wear flan- 
nel next his skin; and if possible, should remove into a warmer climate. 

OF THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS. 

THE epilepsy is a sudden deprivation of the senses, wherein the 
patient falls suddenly down, and is affected with violent convulsive 
motions. Children, especially those who are delicately brought up, 
are most subject to it. It more frequently attacks men than women, 
and is very difficult to cure. When the epilepsy attacks children, 
there is reason to hope it may go off about the time of puberty. 

When it attacks any person after twenty years of age, the cure is 
difficult; but when after forty, a cure is hardly to be expected. If 
the fit continues only for a small space, and returns seldom, there is 
reason to hope; but if it continues long, and returns frequently, the 
prospect is bad. It is a very unfavourable symptom when the patient 
is seized with the fits in his sleep. 

CAUSES. — The epilepsy is sometimes hereditary. It may like- 
wise proceed from blows, buises, or wounds on the head; a collec- 
tion of water, blood, or serous humours in the brain; a polypus; 
tumours or concretions within the skull; excessive drinking; intense 
study; excess of venery; worms; teething; suppression of customa- 
ry evacuations; too great emptiness or repletion; violent passions or 
affections of the mind, as fear, joy, Sec. hysteric affections; conta- 
gion received into the body, as the infection of the small-pox, 
measles, .^c. 

SYMPTOMS. — An epileptic fit is generally preceded by unusual 
weariness; pain of the head; dulness; giddiness; noise in the ears; dim- 
ness of sight; palpitation of the heart; disturbed sleep; difficult breath- 
ing; the bowels are inflated with wind; the urine is in great quantity, but 
thin; the complexion is pale; the extremities are cold; and the pa- 
tient often feels, as it were, a stream of cold air ascending towards 
his head. 

In the fit, ihe patient generally makes an unusual noise; his thumbs 
are drawn in towards the palms of the hand; his eye6 are distorted; 
he starts, and foams at the mouth; his extremities are bent or twist- 
ed various ways; he often discharges his seed, urine, and faxes in- 
voluntarily; and is quite destitute of all sense and reason. After the 
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fit is over, his senses gradually return, and he complains of a kind of 
stupor, weariness, and pain of his head; but has no remembrance of 
what happened to hjifi during the fit. 

The fits are s' memoes excited by violent affections of the mind, 
a debauch of liquor, excessive beat, cold, or the like. 

This disease, from the r.irTiculty of investigating its causes, and 
its strange syn ptoms, was formerly attributed to the v rath of the 
goo's, or the agency of evil spirits. In modern times it has often, 
by the vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or fascination. It depends, 
however, as much upon natural causes as any other malady; and its 
cure may often be affected by persisting in the rise of pioper means. 

REGIMEN Epileptic patients ought, if possible, to breathe a pure 

and free air. Their met should be light but nourishing. They ought 
to drink nothing strong, to a\oid swine's flesh, water-fowl, and like- 
wise all windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts. &c. They 
ought to keep themselves cheerful, carefully guarding against all vio- 
lent passions, as anger, fear, excessive joy, and the like. 

Exercise is likewise of great use; but the patient must be careful to 
avoid all extremes either of heat or cold, all dangerous situations, as 
standing upon precipices, riding, deep waters, and such like. 

MEDICINE. — The intentions of cure must vary according to the 
cause of the disease. If the patient be of a sanguine temperament, 
and there be reason to fear an obstruction in the brain, bleeding and 
other evacuations will be necessary. When the disease is occasioned 
by the stoppage of customary evacuations, these, if possible, mus^ 
be restored; if this cannot be done, others may be substituted in their 
place. Issues or setons in this case have often a very good effect. 
\\ hen there is reason to believe that the disease proceeds from 
worms : proper medicines must be used to kill, or carry off these ver- 
min. When the disease proceeds from teething, the body should 
be kept open by emollient clysters, the feet frequently bathed in warm 
water, and if the fits prove obstinate, a blistering-plaster may be put 
between the shoulders. The same method is to be followed, when 
epileptic fits precede the eruption of the small pox, or measles, &c. 

When the disease is hereditary, or proceeds from a wrong forma- 
tion of the brain, a cure is not to be expected. When it is owing to 
a debility, or too great an irritability of the nervous system, such me- 
dicines as tend to brace and strengthen the nerves may be used, as 
the Peruvian bark, and steel; or the anti-cfiilefitic electuaries, recom- 
mend bv Fuller and Mead*. 

The flowers of zinc have of late been highly extolled for the cure 
of the epilepsy. Though this medicine will not be found to answer 
the expectations which have been raised concerning it, yet in ob- 
stinate epileptic cases it deserves a tried. The dose is from one to 
three or four grains, which may be taken either in pills or a bolus> 
as the patient inclines. Tue best method is to begin with a single 
grain four or five times a-day, and gradually to increase the dose as 
far as the patient can bear it. I have known this medicine, when 
duly persisted in, prove beneficial. 

Musk has sometimes been found to succeed in the epilepsy. Ten 
or twelvt. grains of it, with the same quantity of factitious cinnabar, 
may be made up into a bolus, and taken every night and morning. 

* See Appendix, Electuary for the Epiltfuy- 
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Sometimes the epilepsy has been cured by electricity. 

Convulsion-fits proceed from the same cause, and must be treated 
in the same manner as the epilepsy, 

There is one particular species of convulsion fits which commonly 
goes by the name of St. Vitus's dance, wherein the patient is agitat- 
ed with strange motions and gesticulations, which by the common 
people are generally believed to be the effects of witchcraft. This 
disease may be cured by repeated bleedings and purges; and after- 
wards using the medicines prescribed above for the epilepsy, viz. the 
Peruvian bark and snake root, &c. Chalybeate-waters are found to 
be beneficial in tins case. The cold bath is likewise of singular ser- 
vice, and ought never to be neglected when the patient can bear it. 

OF THE HICKUP. 

THE hickup is a spasmodic or convulsive affection of the stomach 
and midriff, arising from any cause tiiat irritates their nervous fibres. 

It many proceed from excess in eating or drinking; from a hurt of 
the stomach; poisons; inflammations or scirrhous tumours of the sto- 
mach, intestines, bladder, midriff, or the rest of the viacera. In 
gangrenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hickup is often the fore- 
runner of death. 

W(ieri the hickup proceeds from the use of aliment that is flatulent, 
or hard of digestion, a draught of generous wine, or a dram of any 
spiritous liquor, will generally remove it. If poison be the cause, 
plenty of milk and oil must me drank, as has been formerly recom- 
mended. When it proceeds lrom an inflammation of the stomach, 
&c. it is very dangerous. In this case the cooling regimen ought 
to be strictly observed. The patient must be bled, and take fre- 
quently a few drops of the spirits of nitre in a cup of wine. His 
stomach should likewise be fomented with cloths dipped in warm 
water, or have bladders filled with warm milk and water applied to it. 

When the hickup proceeds from a gangrene or mortification, the 
Peruvian bark, with other antiseptics, are the only medicines which 
have a chance to succeed. W hen it is a primary disease, and pro- 
ceeds from a foul stomach, loaded either with a piu.itous or a bili- 
ous humour, a gentle vomit and purge, if the patient be able to 
bear them, will be of service. If it arises from flatulencies, the car- 
minative medicines directed for the heart-burn must be used. 

When the hickup proves very obstinate, recourse must be had to 
the most powerful aromatic and antispasmodic medicines. The 
principal of these is musk; fifteen or twenty grains of which may be 
made into a bolus, and repeated occasionally. Opiates are likewise 
of service; but they must be used with caution. A bit of sugar dip- 
ped in compound spirits of lavender, or the volatile aromatic tincture, 
may be taken frequently. External applications are sometimes also 
beneficial; as the stomach plaster, or a cataplasm of the Venice trea- 
cle of the Edinburgh or London dispensatory, applied to the region 
of the stomach. 

1 lately attended a patient who had almost a constant hickup for 
above nine weeks. It was frequently stopped by the use of musk, 
opium, wine, and other cordial and antispasmodic medicines, but al- 
ways returned. Nothing however gave the patient so much ease a3 
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brisk small beer. By drinking freely of this, the hickup was often 
kept off for several days, which was more than could be done by the 
most powerful medicines. The patient was at length seized with 
a vomiting of blood, which soon put an end to his life. Upon open- 
ing the body, a large scirrhous tumour was found near the pylorus or 
right orifice of the stomach. 

The hickup may be removed by taking vinegar; or by a few drops 
of the oil of vitriol taken in water. 

CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 

THIS disease often seizes people suddenly, is very dangerous, 
and requires immediate assistance. It is most incident to persons in 
Jthc decline of life, especially the nervous, gouty, hysteric, and hy- 
pochondriac. 

11 the patient has any inclination to vomit, he ought to take some 
draughts of warm water, or weak camomile tea, to cleanse his sto- 
mach. After this, if he has been costive, a laxative clyster may be 
given. He ought then to take laudanum. The best way of admi- 
nistering it is in a clyster. Sixty or seventy drops of liquid laudanum 
may be given in a clyster of warm water. This is much more cer- 
tain than laudanum given by the mouth, which is often vomited, and 
in some cases increases the pain and spasms in the stomach. 

- If the pains and cramps return with great violence, after the ef- 
fects of the anodyne clyster are over, another, with an equal or larger 
quantity of opium, may be given; and every four or five hours a 
bolus, with ten or twelve grains of musk, and half a drachm of the 
Venice treacle. 

In the mean time the stomach ought to be fomented with cloths 
dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk and water 
should be applied to it. 1 have often seen these produce the most 
happy effects. The anodyne balsam may also be rubbed on the part 
. affected; and an anti-hysteric plaster worn upon it for some time after 
the cramps are removed, to prevent their return. 

In very violent and lasting pains of the stomach, some blood ought 
to be let, unless the weakness of the patient forbids it. When the 
pains or cramps proceed from a suppression of the menses, bleeding 
is of use. If they be owing to the gout, recourse must be had to 
spirits, or some of the warm cordial waters. Blistering-plasters ought 
likewise in this case to be applied to the ancles. I have often seen 
violent cramps and pains of the stomach removed by covering it with 
a large plaster of Venice treacle. 

OF THE MGHT-MARE. 

IN this disease the patient, in time of sleep, imagines he feels an 
uncommon oppression or weight about his breast or stomach, which 
he can by no meanes shake off. He groans, and sometimes cries 
put, though oftener he attempts to speak in vain. Sometimes he 
imagines himself engage with an enemy, and in danger of being kill- 
ed, attempts to run awav, but finds he cannot. Sometimes he fancies 
himself in a house that is on fire, or that he is danger of being drowned 
in a river. He often thinks he is falling over a precipice, and thjs 
tjread of being dashed to pieces suddenly awakes him. 
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This disorder has been supposed to proceed from too much blood; 
from a stagnation of blood in the brain, lungs, ike. But it is rather 
a nervous affection, and arises chiefly from indigestion. Hence we 
find that persons of weak nerves, who kad a sedentary life, and live 
full, are most commonly afflicted with the night-mare. Nothing 
tends more to produce it than heavy suppers, especially when eaten 
late, or the patient goes to bed soon after. Wind is likewise a very 
frequent cause of this disease; for which reason those who are af- 
flicted with it ought to avoid all flatulent food Deep thought, anxie- 
ty, or any thing that oppresses the mind, ought also to ■be avoided. 

As persons afflicted with the night mare generally moan, or make 
some noise in the fit, they should be waked, or spoken to by such as 
hear them, as the uneasines generally goes off as soon as the patient 
is awake. Dr. Whytt says, he generally found a dram of brandy, 
taken at bed-time, prevent this disease. That however is a bad cus- 
tom, and in time looses its effects. We would rather have the pa- 
tient depend upon the use of food of easy digestion, cheerfulness, ex- 
ercise through the day, and a light supper taken early, than to ac- 
custom himself to drams. A glass of peppermint water will often 
promote digestion as much as a glass of brandy, and is much safer. 
After a person of weak digestion, however, has eaten flatulent food, a 
dram may be necessary. 

Persons who are young and full of blood, if troubled with the night- 
mare, ought to take a purge frequently, and use a spare diet. 

OF SWOONING S. 

PEOPLE of weak nerves or delicate constitutions are liable to 
swoonings or fdnting-fits. These indeed are seldom dangerous 
when duly attended to; but when wholly neglected, or improperly 
treated, they often prove hurtful, and sometimes fatal. 

The general causes of swoonings are, sudden transition from cold 
to heat; breathing air that is deprived of its proper spring or elasticity; 
great fatigue; excessive weakness; loss of blood; long fasting; fear, 
grief, and other violent passions or affections of the mind. 

It is well known, that persons who have been long exposed to cold 
often faint or fall into a swoon, upon ceming into the house, especi- 
ally if they drink hot liquor, or sit near a large fire. This might ea- 
sily be prevented by people taking care not to go into a warm room 
immediately after they have been exposed to the cold air, to ap- 
proach the fire gradually, and not to eat or drink any thing hot, till 
the body has been gradually brought into a warm temperature. 

When any one, in consequence of neglecting these precautions^ 
falls into a swoon, he ought immediately to be removed to a cooler 
apartment, to have ligatures applied above his knees and elbows, 
and to have his hands and face sprinkled with vinegar or cold water. 
He should likewise be made to smell to vinegar, and should have a 
spoonful or two of water, if he can swallow, with about a third part 
of vinegar mixed with it, poured into his mouth. If these should not 
remove the complaint, it will be necessary to bleed the patient, and 
afterwards to give him a clyster. 

As air that is breathed frequently loses its elasticity or spring, it is 
no wonder if persons who respire in it often fall into a swoon or 
fainting fit. They are in this case deprived of the very principle of 
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life. Hence it is that fainting fits are so frequent in all crowded as- 
semblies, especially in hot seasons. Such tits, however, must be 
considered as a kind of temporary death ; and to the weak, and de- 
licate, they sometimes prove fatal. They ought therefore with the 
utmost care be guarded against. The method of doing this is obvi- 
ous. Let assembly rooms, and all other places of public resort, be 
large and well ventilated ; and let the weak and delicate avoid such 
places, particularly in warm seasons. 

A person who faints, in such a situation, ought immediately to 
be carried into the open air ; his temples should be rubbed with 
strong vinegar or brandy, and volatile spirits of salts held to his 
nose. He should be laid upon his back with his head low, and have a 
little wine, or some other cordial, as soon as he is able to swallow it 
poured into his mouth. If the person bas been subject to hysteric 
fits, castor or asafcetida should be applied to the nose, or burnt fea- 
thers, horn, or leather, &c. 

When fainting fits proceed from mere weakness or exhaustion, 
which is often the case after great fatigue, long fasting, loss of 
blood or the like, the patient must be supported with generous cor- 
dials, as jellies, wines, spirituous liquors, &c. These however must 
be given at first in very small quantities, and increased gradually as 
the patient is able to bear them. He ought to be allowed to lie quite 
still and easy upon his back, with his head low, and should have 
fresh air admitted into his chamber. His food should consist of 
nourishing broths, sago-gruel, with wine, new milk, and other things 
of a light and cordial nature. These things are to be given out of 
the fit. All that can be done in the fit, is, to let him smell to a bot- 
tle of Hungary- water, eau de luce, or spirits of hartshorn, and to rub 
his temples with warm brandy, or to lay a compress dipped in it to 
the pit of the stomach. 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or other violent pas- 
sions or affections of the mind, the patient must be very cautiously 
managed. He should be suffered to remain at rest, and only made to 
smell some vinegar. After he is come to himself he may drink 
freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea, with some orange or lemon- 
peel in it. It will likewise be proper, if the fainting fits have been 
long and severe, to clean the bowels by throwing in an emollient 
clyster. 

ft is common in fainting fits, from whatever cause they proceed, 
to bleed the patient. This practice may be very proper in strong 
persons, of a full habit ; but in those who are weak and delicate, or 
subject to nervous disorders, it is dangerous. The proper method 
with such people is, to expose them to the free air, and to use cordial 
and stimulating medicines, as volatile salts, Hungary-water, spi- 
rits of lavender, tincture of castor, and the like. 

OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIJVD. 

ALL nervous patients, without exception, are afflicted with wind 
or flatulencies in the stomach and bowels, which arise chiefly from 
the want of tone or vigour in these organs. Crude flatulent aliment, 
as green peas, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and such like, may in- 
crease this complaint ; but strong and healthy people are seldom. 
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troubled with wind, unless they either overload their stomachs, or 
drink liquors that are in a fermenting state, and consequently lull ot 
elastic air. While therefore the matter of flatulence proceeds trom 
our aliments, the cause which makes air separate from them in such 
quantity as to occasion complaints, is almost always a fault of the 
bowels themselves, which are too weak either to prevent the produc- 
tion of elastic air, or to expel it after it is produced. 

To relieve this complaint, such medicines ought to be used as 
have a tendency to expel wind, and by strengthening the alimenta- 
ry canal, to prevent its being produced there*. 

The list of medicines for expelling wind is very numerous*; they 
often however disappoint the expectations of both the physician and 
his patient. The most celebrated among the class of carminatives 
are juniper berries; the root of ginger and zedoary; the seeds of 
anise, caraway, and coriander ; gum asafoetida and opium; the warm 
waters, tinctures, and spirits, as the avomatic water, the tinctures of 
woodsoot, the volatile aromatic spirit, aether, &c. 

Dr Whyttsays,he found no medicines more efficacious in expell- 
ing wind than aether and laudanum. He generally gave the lauda- 
num in a mixture with peppermint-water and tincture of castor, or 
sweets spirits of nitre. Sometimes in place of this, he gave opium 
in pills with asafcetida. He observes that the good effects of opiates 
are equally conspicuous, whether the flatulence be continued in the 
stomach or intestines ; whereas those warm medicines, commonly 
called carminatives, do not often give immediate relief, except when 
the wind is in the stomach. 

With regard to aether, the Doctor says, he has often seen very 
sood effects from it in flatulent complaints, where other medicines 
failed. The dose is a tea-spoonful, mixed with two table-spoonsful 
of water f. In gouty cases he observes, that aether, a glass of r rencli 
brandy, or of the aromatic water, or ginger, either taken m sub- 
stance or infused in boiling water, are among the best medicines for 

expelliner wind. 

When the case of flatulent patients is such as makes it improper to 
irive them warm medicines inwardly, the Doctor recommends exter- 
nal applications, which are sometimes of advantage. Equal parts 
of the anti-hysteric and stomach plaster may be spread upon a piece 
of soft leather, of such size as to cover the greater part of the belly. 
This should be kept on for a considerable time, provided the patient 
be able to bear it; if it should give great uneasiness it may be taken 
off, and the following liniment used in its stead : .T.- 

Tate of Bate's anodyne balsam, an ounce ; of the expressed oil or 
mace, half an ounce ; oil of mint, two drachms. Let these ingredi- 
ents be mixed together, and about a table-spoonful well rubbed on the 

parts at bed-time. , .. -. 

For strengthening the stomach and bowels, and consequently for 

lessening the production of flatulence, the Doctor recommends the 

• Many nervous people find great benefit from eat.ng a dry biscuit, especially 
when the stomach is empty. I look upon this as one of the best carmmauvc 
Medicines : and would recommend it in all complaints of the stomach, arising 
from flatulence, indigestion, 8cc. ...,,, 

t Thoueh the patient may begin with this quantity, it will be necessary to 
increase the dose gradually as the stomach can hear it. iEther U now given m 
considerably greater doses than it was in Dr. Whytt's tunc 
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Peruvian bark, bitters, chalvbeates, and exercise. In flatulent cases, 
be thinks some nutmeg or ginger should be added to the tinclure at 
the bjark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder should be joined 
with the filings of iron. 

When windy complaints are attended with costiveness, which is of- 
ten the case, few things will be found to answer better than four or 
five of the following pills taken every night at bed-time : 

Take of asafoetida two drachms ; succotrine aloes, salt of iron, 
and powdered ginger, of each, one drachm ; as much of the elixir 
firofirietctis as will be sufficient to form them into pills. 

On^the other hand, when the body is too open, twelve or fifteen 
grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm or two scruples of the Japo- 
nic confection, given every other evening, will have very good effects. 

In those flatulent complaints which come on about the time the 
?nen8es cease, repeated small bleedings often give more relief than 
any other remedy. 

With regard to diet the Doctor observes, that tea, and likewise all 
flatulent aliments, are to be avoided ; and that for drink, water with 
a little brandy or rum, is not only preferable to malt liquor, but in 
most cases also to wine. 

As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this subject, and as his 
sentiments upon it in a great measure agree with ming, I have taken 
the liberty to adopt them ; and shall only add to his observations, that 
exercise is in my opinion superior to all medicine, both for pre- 
venting the production, and likewise for expelling of flatulencies. 
These effects however are not to be expected from sauntering about, 
or lolling in a carriage ; but from labour or such active amusements as 
give exercise to every part of the body. 

OF LOW SPIRITS. 

ALL who have weak nerves are subject to low spirits in a greater 
or less degree. Generous diet, the cold bath, exercise, and amuse- 
ments, are the most likely means to remove this complaint. It is 
greatly increased by solitude and indulging gloomy ideas, but may 
often be relieved by cheerful company and sprightly amusements. 

When low spirits are owing to a weak relaxed state of the stomach 
and bowels, an infusion of the Peruvian bark with cinnamon or nut- 
meg will be proper. Steel joined with aromatics may likewise in 
this case be used with advantage; but riding and a proper diet are most 
to be depended on. 

When they arise from foulness of the stomach and intestines, or 
obstructions in the hypochondriac viscera, aloetic purges will be pro- 
per. I have sometimes known the Harrowgate sulphur-water of ser- 
vice in this case. 

When low spirits proceed from a suppression of the menstrual or 
of the hasmorrhoidal flux, these evacuations may either be restored, 
or some other substituted in their place, as issues, setons or the like. 
Dr. Whytt observes, that nothing has such sudden good effects in 
this case as bleeding. 

When low spirits have been brought on by long continued grief, 
anxiety, or ot.her distress of mind, agreeable company, variety of 
amusements, and change of place, especially travelling into foreign 
countries, will afford the most certain relief, 
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Persons afflicted with low spirits should avoid all kinds of excess, 
especially of venery and strong liquors. The moderate use of wine 
and other strong liquors is by no means hurtful; but when taken to 
excess they weaken the stomach, vitiate the humours, and depress 
the spirits. This caution is the more necessary, as the unfortunate 
and melancholy often fly to strong liquors for relief, by which means 
they never fail to precipitate their own destruction. 

OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 

THESE likewise belong to the numerous tribe of nervous diseases, 
which may be justly reckoned the reproach of medicine. Women 
of a delicate habit, whose stomach and intestines are relaxed, and 
whose nervous system is extremely sensible, are most subject to hys- 
teric complaints. In such persons an hysteric fit, as it is called, may 
' be brought on by an irritation of the nerves of the stomach or intes- 
tines, by wind, acrid humour, or the like. A sudden suppression of 
the menses often give rise to hysteric fits. They may likewise be ex- 
cited by violent passions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, anger, 
or great disappointments. 

Sometimes the hysteric fit resembles a swoon or fainting fit, dur- 
ing which the patient lies as in a sleep, only the breathing is so low as 
scarce to be perceived. At other times the patient is affected with, 
catchings and strong convulsions. The symptoms which precede 
hysteric fits are likewise various in different persons. Sometimes 
the fits come on with coldness of the extremities, yawning and stretch- 
ing, lowness of spirits, oppression and anxiety. At other times the 
approach of the fit is foretold by a feeling, as if there were a ball at 
the lower part of the belly, which gradually rises towards the stomach, 
where it occasions inflation, sickness, and sometimes vomiting; af- 
terwards it rises into the gullet, and occasions a degree of suffocation, 
to which quick breathing, palpitation of the heart, giddiness of the 
head, dimness of the sight, loss of hearing, with convulsive motions 
of the extremities and other parts of the body, succeed. The hyste- 
ric paroxysm is often introduced by an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
sometimes it goes off by crying. Indeed there is not much difference 
between the laughing and crying of an highly hysteric lady. 

Our aim in the treatment of this disease, must be to shorten the 
fit or paroxysm when present, and to prevent its return. The longer 
the fits continue, and the more frequently they return, the disease 
becomes the more obstinate. Their strength is increased by habit, 
and they induce so great a relaxation of the system, that it is with dif- 
ficulty removed. 

It is customary during the hysteric fit or paroxysm, to bleed the 
patient. In strong persons of a plethoric habit, and where the pulse 
is full, this may be proper; but in weak and delicate constitutions, or 
where the disease has been of long standing, or arises from inanition, 
it is not safe. The best course in such case is to rouse the patient by 
strong smells, as burnt feathers, asafoetida, or spirits of hartshorn, 
held to the nose. Hot bricks may .also be applied to the soles of the 
feet, and the legs, arms and belly may be strongly rubbed with a warm 
cloth. But the best application is to put the feet and legs into warn* 
water. This is peculiarly proper when the fits precede the flow of the 
menses. In case of costiveness, a laxative clyster with asafoetida will 

© 
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be proper; and as soon as the patient can swallow, two table spoonsful 
of a solution of asafuetida, or of some cordial julep, may be given.* 

The radical cure of this disorder will be best attempted at a time 
when the patient is most free from the fits. It will be greatly promo- 
ted by a proper attention to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, when 
duly persisted in, will often perform a cure. If however the patient 
has been accustomed to a more generous diet, it will not be safe to 
leave it off all at once, but by degrees. The most proper drink is wa- 
ter with a small quantity of spirits. A cool dry air is the best. Cold 
bathing, and every thing that braces the nerves and invigorates the 
system, is beneficial; but lying too long in bed, or whatever relaxes 
the body, is hurtful. It is of the greatest importance to have the 
mind kept constantly easy and cheerful, and, if possible, to have it 
always engaged in some agreeable and interesting pursuit. 

The proper medicines are those which strengthen the alimentary 
canal and the whole nervous system, as the preparations of iron, the 
Peruvian bark and other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
in a cup of the infusion of the bark, may be takes twice or thrice 
a-day. The bark and iron may likewise be taken in substance, pro- 
vided the stomach can bear them; but they are generally given in too 
small doses to have any effect. The chalybeate waters generally 
prove beneficial in this disorder. 

If the stomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will be of use; but 
they should not be too strong, nor frequently repeated, as they tend 
to relax and weaken the stomach. If there be a tendency to costive- 
ness, it must be removed either by diet, or by taking an opening pill 
as often as it shall be found necessary. 

To lessen the irritability of the system, antispasmodic medicines 
will be of use. The best antispasmodic medicines are musk, opium, 
and castor. When opium disagrees with the stomach, it may either 
be applied externally, or given in clysters. It is often successful in. 
removing those periodical head-achs to which hysteric and hypochon- 
driac patients are subject. Castor has in some cases been found to 
procure sleep where opium failed; for which reason, Dr. Whytt ad- 
vises, that they should be joined together. He likewise recommends 
the anti-hysteric plaster to be applied to the abdomen^. 

Hysteric women are often afflicted with cramps, in various parts of 
the body, which are most apt to seize them in bed, or when asleep* 
The most efficacious medicines in this case are opium, blistering-plas- 
ters, and warm bathing or fomentations. When the cramp or spasm 
is very violent, opium is the remedy most to be depended on. In 
milder cases, immersing the feet and legs in warm water, or apply- 
ing a blistering-plaster to the part affected, will often be sufficient to 
remove the complaint. In patients whose nerves are uncommonly 

* When hysteric fits are occasioned by sympathy, they may be cured by exciting 
an opposite passion. This is said to have been tho case of a whele school of 
young ladies in Holland, who were all cured by being told, that the first who was 
seized should be burnc to dea'h Hut this method of cure, to my knowledge, will 
not always succeed. I would therefore advise, that young ladies who are subject 
to hysteric fits should not be sent to boarding-schools as the disease may be caught 
by imitation. I have known madness itself brought on by sympathy. 

t Though antispasmodics and anodynes are universally recommended in this 
disease, yet all the extraordinary cures that I ever knew in hysteric cases, were 
performed by means of torus and corroborating medicines. 
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delicate and sensible, it will be better to omit the blistering-plaster, 
and to attempt the cure by opiates, musk, camphire, and the warm bath. 
Cramps are often prevented or cured by compression. Thus cramps 
in the legs are prevented, and sometimes removed, by tight bandages; 
and when convulsions arise from a flatulent distention of the intes- 
tines, or from spasms beginning in them, they maybe often lessened 
or cured bv making a pretty strong compression upon the abdomen by 
means of a broad belt. A roll of brimstone held in the hand is fre- 
quently used as a remedy for cramps. Though this seems to owe its 
effects chiefly to imagination, yet, as it sometimes succeeds, it merits 
a trial.* When spasms or convulsive motions arise from sharp hu- 
mours in the stomach or intestines, no lasting relief can be procured 
till these are either corrected or expelled. The Peruvian bark has 
sometimes cured periodic convulsions after other medicines had failed. 

OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS. 

THIS disease generally attacks the indolent, the luxurious, the 
unfortunate, and the studious. It becomes daily more common in 
this country, owing, no doubt, to the increase of luxury and seden- 
tary employments. It has so near a resemblance to the immediately 
preceding, that many authors consider them , as the same disease, and 
treat them accordingly. They require however, a very different re- 
gimen ; and the symptoms of the latter, though less violent, are more 
permanent than those of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whose minds are capable of 
great attention, and whose passions are not easily moved, are in the 
advanced periods of life, most liable to this disease. It is usually 
brought on by long and serious attention to .abstruse subjects, grief, 
the suppression of customary evacuations, excess of venery, the 
repulsion of cutaneous eruptions, long continued evacuations, ob- 
struction in some of the viscera, as the liver, spleen, Ecc. 

Hypochondriac persons ought never to fast long, and their food 
should be solid and nourishing. All ascescent and windy vegetab'es 
are to be avoided. Flesh meats agree best with them, and their 
drink should be old claret, or good Madeira. Should these disagree 
with the stomach, water with a little brandy or rum in it may be 
drank. 

Cheerfulness and serenity of mind are by all means to be cultivat- 
ed. Exercise of every kind is useful. The cold bath is likewise be- 
neficial; and where it does not agree with the patient, frictions with, 
the flesh-brush or a coarse cloth may be tried. If the patient has it 
in his power, he ought to travel either by sea or land. A voyage or 
a long journey, especially towards a warmer climate, will be of more 
service than any medicine. 

The general intentions of cure in this disease, are to strengthen 
the alimentary canal, and to promote the secretions. These inten- 
tions will be best answered by the different preparations of iron and 
the Peruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, may be taken in 
the same manner as directed in the preceding disease. 

If the patient be costive, it will be necessary to make use of some 

• Some persons afflicted with cramps pretend to reap great benefit from small 
bundles of rosemary tied all night abont then- feet, anctes, and knees. 
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gentle opening medicines, as pills composed of equal parts of aloc6, 
rhubarb, and asafcetida, with as much of the elixir proprictatis as is 
necessary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, three, or four of 
these may be taken as often as it shall be found needful, to keep the 
body gently open. Such as cannot bear the asafcetida, may substitute 
Spanish soap in its place. 

Though a cheerful glass may have good effects in this disease, yet 
all manner of excess is hurtful. Intense study, and every thing that 
depresses the spirits, are likewise pernicious. 

Though the general symptoms and treatment of nervous disorders 
were pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, yet, for the bene- 
fit of the unhappy persons afflicted with those obstinate and compli- 
cated maladies, I have treated several of their capital symptoms un- 
der distinct or separate heads. These however are not to be consider- 
ed as different diseases, but as various modifications of the same dis- 
ease. They all arise from the same general causes, and require 
nearly the same method of treatment. There are many other symp- 
toms that merit particular attention, which the nature of my plan 
will not permit me to treat of at full length. I shall therefore omit 
them altogether, and conclude this chapter with a ftxr general re- 
marks on the most obvious means of preventing or avoiding nervous 
disorders. 

In all persons afflicted with nervoustdisorders, there is a great de- 
licacy, and sensibility of the whole nervous system, and an uncom- 
mon degree of weakness of the organs of digestion; These may be 
either natural or acquired. When owing to a defect in the constitu- 
tion, they are hardly to be removed; but may be mitigated by proper 
care. When induced by diseases, as long or repeated fevers, profuse 
hemorrhages, or the like, they prove also very obsinate, and will 
yield only to a course of-regimen calculated to restore and invigorate 
the habit. 

But nervous affections arise more frequently from causes, which 
it is in a great measure in our own power to avoid, than from dis- 
eases, or an original fault in the constitution, &c. Excessive grief, 
intense study, improper diet, and neglect of exercise, are the great 
sources of this extensive class of diseases. 

It has been already observed, that grief indulged destroys the ap- 
petite and digestion, depresses the spirits, and induces an universal 
relaxation and debility of the whole system. Instances of this are 
daily to be seen. The loss of a near relation, or any other misfor- 
tune in life, is often sufficient to occasion the most complicated series 
of nervous symptoms. Such misfortunes indeed are not to be avoid- 
ed, but surely their effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion of the 
mind, might be rendered less hurtful." For directions in this matter, 
we must refer the reader to the article Grief, in the chapter on the 
passions. 

The effects of intense study are pretty similar to those occasioned 
by grief. It preys upon the animal spirits, and destroys the appe- 
tite and digestion. To prevent these effects, studious persons ought 
according to the Poet, to toy with their books*. They should never 
study too long at a time; nor attend long to one particular subject, 
especially if it be of a serious nature. They ought likewise to be 

• Armstrong on Health. 
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attentive to their posture, and should take rare frequently to unbend 
their minds by music, diversions, or going into agreeable company. 

With regard to diet, I shall only observe, that nervous diseases 
may be induced either by excess or inanition. Both of these ex- 
tremes hurt digestion, and vitiate the humours. When nature is op- 
pressed with fresh loads of food, before she has had time to digest and 
assimilate the former meal, her powers are weakened, and the vessels 
are filled with crude humours. On the other hand, when the food is 
not sufficiently nourishing, or is taken too seldom, the bowels are in- 
flated with wind, and the humours, for want of regular fresh sup- 
plies of wholesome chyle, are vitiated. These extremes are there- 
fore with equal care to be avoided. They both tend to induce a 
relaxation, and debility of the nervous system, with all its dreadful 
train of consequences. 

But the most general cayse of nervous disorders, is indolence. The 
active and laborious are seldom troubled with them. They are re- 
served for the children of ease and affluence, who generally feel their 
keenest force. All we shall say to such persons, is, that the means 
of prevention and cure are both in their own power. If the consti- 
tution of human nature be such, that man must either labour or suf- 
fer diseases, surely no individual has any right to expect an exemp- 
tion from the general rule. 

Those however who ar« willing to take exercise, but whose occu- 
pations confine them to the house, and perhaps to an unfavourable 
posture, really deserve our pity. We have in a former part of the 
book, endeavoured to lay down rules for their conduct; and shall only 
add, that where these cannot be complied with, their place may, in 
some measure, be, supplied by the use of bracing and strengthening 
medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with other bitters; the preparations 
of steel; the elixir of vitriol, Sec. 

OF THE TETA.YUS, OR THE LOCKED-JJW.^ 

UNDER this term may be comprehended the spasmodic affections, 
called emprosthotonos, opisthotonos, and trismus, being one disease, 
differing only in the degree of its violence. When the body and 
head are bended forwards, it is called emprosthotonos, when they, 
are carried backwards, and immovably fixed, it bears the appellation 
of opisthotonos; and when the body is sustained in an erect position, 
by the muscle on the fore and back part of the trunk acting with 
equal strength, the disease is called tetanus. When the muscles of 
the jaw become more particularly affected, it is called trismus, or 
locked -jaw. 

These spasmodic complaints affect both sexes, and no age is ex- 
empted from their violence. They affect the male oftener than the fe- 
male, and more particularly those people who inhabit warm climates, 
and every climate at the warm season of the year. Sometimes they 
occur in winter, independent of wounds. 

CAUSES. — Wounds in any part of the body are sometimes suc- 
ceeded by this disease. But more particularly from those in tendons, 
where a trifling injury will not unfrequently produce this complaint, 
when it is least expected. Whereas, at other times, a wound of consider- 
able magnitude, under apparently similar circumstances, will have 
^ucheffect: and, even after operations in tendenous parts, it i? by 
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do means a frequent occurrence; when at other times, a simple frac- 
ture of the leg will produce it in all its force. Cold, when accompa- 
nied with moisture, will prouced this disease; particularly when the 
body is exposed while asleep on a damp pavement, or in a damp cel- 
lar, immediately after being heated and fatigued by exercise. Chil- 
dren are frequently seized with this disease in a short time after de- 
livery. 

SYMPTOMS— This disease, if it is from the effects of cold, ge- 
nerally comes on of a sudden. But when from a wound, it gradual- 
ly approaches about the tenth, fourteenth, or twentieth clays after the 
accident. It often comes on at a time when the wound gives but lit- 
tle uneasiness, and is nearly healed. The patient first complains of 
an uneasy sensation at the lower part of the breast bone, with a stiff- 
ness in the back part of the neck and muscles, of the lower jaw, 
which increase with a painful sensation at the root of the tongue, and 
a slight difficulty in swallowing. But no appearance of swelling can 
be observed in the throat. The muscles of the back now become ri- 
gid. This rigidity in a short time extends to those of the neck, at- 
tended with a pain in the direction of the spine of the back. At 

length the head, neck, and back bone are forcibly bent backwards 

The body becomes fixed in that position. The muscles of the jaw 
are now violently affected, attended with an impossibility of swallow- 
ing. Even liquids are thrown forcibly back through the nose. These 
symptoms generally take place on the second or third day, when the 
body is frequently seized with violent convulsive spasms; and the 
pain at the lower part of the breast bone increases, which shoots 
through towards the back. 

The muscles of the limbs now become rigid, and the body is so 
much bent backwards as to rest on the back part of the head and 
heels. As the disease advances, the convulsive spasms become more 
violent. At length tetanus is produced, from the muscles on the fore 
and back part of the trunk, acting with an equal degree of vigour, 
sustaining the body in an erect position. The pulse is generally fre- 
quent with the other symptoms of fever, particularly when the disease 
is the consequence of cold. The bowels are generally costive, attend- 
ed with a retraction of the belly. The urine is discharged with diffi- 
culty, and sometimes a suppression of that evacuation lakes place 

The face appears pale, expressive of great anxiety and distress. The 
patient is seldom, if ever, delirious, although he slumbers but little, 
irom which he frequently awakes on a sudden, with violent spasms. 
At length, the muscular system becomes move generally affected, 
and one universal convulsion closes the miserable existence of the 
patient. 

MEDICINE. — In our attempt to cure this disease, the indications 
are nearly the same, when produced from cold or the consequence of 
a wound, except when the wound is without swelling and inflamma- 
tion. It should then be dilated and dressed, with lint dipped in warm 
basilicon, or any other stimulating application. After this, two, 
three, or even four grains of opium should be given three or four 
times a-day, according to the urgency of the symptoms, and tenden- 
cy to induce sleep; for astonishing quantities of this medicine may 
be given without having the least tendency to make the patient slum- 
ber. This remedy should be administered early, as well as large 
quantities of Madeira winje, before the swallowing becomes inters 
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ttipted; and the system should be charged with mercury, with as 
much expedition as possible. For this purpose, two or three drachms 
of mercurial ointment must be rubbe#into the inside of the legs, 
thighs, and arms, morning and evening, and likewise into the mus- 
cles more particularly affected with spasms. To co-operate with 
those medicines, the cold bath muse be used, or cold water thrown 
over the body. The bowels should be kept open with calomel, cas- 
tor-oil, and clysters. All those remedies must be used at an early 
period of the complaint, so as to make as formidable an attack as pos- 
sible on this very formidable disease, which too frequently terminates 
in the death of the patient, in spite of every effort to save him. 

When it is about to take place in infants, the bowels must be open- 
ed with calomel or castor oil. But where it has actually taken place ; 
little can be done. However, a similar plan may be used with tha't 
recommended in grown persons. 
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E do not mean to treat of the nature of our sensations, 
or to give a minute description of the various organs by which they 
are performed; but to point out some of the diseases to which these 
organs are most liable, and to shew how they may be prevented or 
remedied. 

OF THE EYE. 

No organ of the body is subject to more diseases than the eye; nor 
is there any one of which the diseases are more difficult to cure.... 
Though more ignorant persons pretend to cure these than any other 
class of diseases; yet a very superficial acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the eye, and the nature of vision, will be sufficient to convince 
any one of the danger of trusting to them. These diseases often 
exceed the skill of the most learned physician; hence we may easily 
infer the danger of trusting them to ignorant quacks, who, without 
doubt, put out more eyes than they cure. But, though the 
disease of the eye can seldom be cured, they might often, by due 
care, be prevented; and, even where the sight is totally lost, many 
things might be done, which are generally neglected, to render the 
unhappy person both more useful to himself and to society.* 

The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous objects; keeping 
the head too long in a hanging posture; violent head-achs; excessive 

* It is a pity those who have the misfortune to be born blind, or who lose their 
sight when young, should be suffered to remain in ignorance, or to beg. Thisis 
both aruelty and want of economy. There are many employments of which 
blind persons are very capable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching 
languages, &c. Nor are instances wanting of persons who have arrived at the 
highest pitch of learning, without having the least idea of light. Witness the 
late famous Nicholas Sanderson of Cambridge, and my worthy friend Dr. Tho- 
mas Blacklock of Edinburgh. The former was one of the first mathematician a 
of the age, and the latter, besides being a good poet and philosopher, is master 
*f all the learned languages, and a very considerable adept in the liberal arts;. 
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venery; the long use of bitters; the effluvia from acrid or volatile sub- 
stances; various diseases; as the small-pox, measles, Stc. but above 
all, from night-watching, aiM»candle-light studies. Long fasting is 
likewise hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats and colds are no less 
pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the stoppage of customary 
evacuations; as morning sweats; sweating of the feet, the menses 
in women; and the bleeding-piles in men. All kind of excess are 
likewise hurtful to the sight, particularly the immoderate use of ar- 
dent spirits, and other strong liquors. 

In all diseases of the eyes, especially those attended with inflam- 
mation, the cool regimen ought to be observed. The patient must 
abstain from all spirituous liquors. The smoke of tobacco, smoky 
rooms, the vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and 
glaring colours, are carefully to be avoided. The drink may be wa- 
ter, whey, or small beer; and the aliment must be light and of easy 
digestion, 

For preventing disorders of the eyes, issues and setons are of 
prime use. Every person whose eyes are tender, ought to have one or 
more of these in some part of the body. It will likewise be of use to 
keep the body gently open, and either to bleed or purge every spring 
and fall. All excess and night studies are to be avoided. Such as do 
not choose a seton or an issue, will reap benefit from wearing a small 
Burgundy -pitch plaster between the shoulders. 

A gutta screna or amaurosis is an abolition of the sight without 
any apparent cause or fault in the eyes. When it is owing to a decay 
or wasting of the optic nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but when 
it proceeds from a compression of the nerves by redundant humours, 
these may in some measure be drained off, and. the patient relieved. 
For this purpose, the body must be kept open with the laxative mer- 
curial pills. If the patient be young and of a sanguine habit he may 
be bled. Cupping, with scarifications on the back part of the head, 
will likewise be of use. A running at the nose may be promoted by 
volatile salts, stimulating powders, &c. But the most likely means 
for relieving the patient are issues or blisters kept open for a long 
time on the back part of the head, behind the ears, or on the neck. 
I havelcnown these restore sight, even after it had been for a consi- 
derable time lost. 

Should these fail, recourse must be had to mercurial salivations; 
or what will perhaps answer the purpose better, twelve grains of cor- 
rosive sublimate of mercury may be dissolved in an English pint and 
an half of brandy, and a table-spoonful of it taken twice a-day, drink- 
ing half a pint of the decoction of sarsaparilla after it. 

A cataract is an obstruction of the pupil, by the interposition of 
some opaque substance which cither diminishes or totally extinguish- 
es the sight. It is generally an opacity of chrystalline humour. In 
a recent or beginning cataract, the same medicines are to be used as 
in the gutta serena; and they will sometimes succeed. But when 
this does not happen, and the cataract becomes firm, it must be 
couched, or rather extracted. I have resolved a recent cataract by 
giving the patient frequent purges with calomel, keeping a poultice 
of fresh hemlock constantly upon the eye, and a perpetual blister on 
the neck.* 

* In both these case£ electricity merits a trial. 
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The myopia or short sightedness, and the firesbyofiia or seeing only 
at loo great a distance, are disorders whickifepend on the original 
structure or figure of the eye, therefore admit of no cure. The- in- 
conveniencies arising from them may however be, in some measure, 
remedied by the help of proper glasses. The former requires the 
aid of a concave, and the latter of a convex glass. 

A strabismus^ or squinting, depends upon an irregular contraction 
of the muscles of the eye from a spasm, palsy, epilepsy, or an ill 
habit. Children often contract this disorder by having their eyes un- 
equally exposed to the light. They may likewise acquire it by imi- 
tation from a squinting nurse or play-fellow, Etc. As this disorder 
can hardly be cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent it. Al- 
most the only thing which can be clone for it is to contrive a mask 
for the child to wear, which will only permit him to see in a straight 
direction. 

S/wts or sfiecks on the eyes are generally the effect of inflammation, 
and often appear after the small-pox, the measles, or violent ophthal- 
mias. They are very difficult to cure, and often occasion total blind- 
ness. If the specks are soft and thin, they may sometimes be taken 
off by gentle caustics and discutients; as vitriol, the juice of celan- 
dine, Stc. When these do not succeed, a surgical operation may be 
tried: the success of this however is always very doubtful. 

The bloodshot eye may be occasioned by a stroke, a fall, retching, 
vomiting, violent coughing, Sec. I have frequently known it happen 
to children in the hooping-cough. It appears at first like a bit of 
scarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackish colour. This disorder 
generally goes off without medicine. Should it prove obstinate, the 
patient may be bled, and have his eyes fomented with a decoction o f 
cumphry roots and elder flowers. A soft poultice may be applied to 
the eyes; and the body should be kept open by gentle purgatives. 

The ivatery or wee/iing eye is generally occasioned by a relaxation 
or weakness of the glandular parts of that organ. These may be 
braced and strengthened by bathing the eye with brandy and water, 

Hungary-water, rose water, with white vitriol dissolved in it, &c 

Medicines which make a revulsion are likewise proper; as mild pur- 
gatives, perpetual blisters on the neck, bathing the feet frequently 
in lukewarm water, &c. 

When this disease proceeds from an obstruction of the lachrymal 
duct, or natural passage of the tears, it is called a. fistula lachrymalis, 
and can only be cured by a surgical operation.* 

OF THE EAR. 

THE functions of the ear may be injured by wounds, ulcers, or 
any thing that hurts its fabric. The hearing may likewise be hurt by 
excessive noise; violent colds in the head; fevers; hard wax, or other 
substances sticking in the cavity of the ear; too great a degree of 
moisture or dryness of the ear. Deafness is very often the effect of 
old age, and is incident to most people in the decline of life. Some- 
times it is owing to an original fault in the structure or formation of 
the ear itself. When this is the case, it admits of no cure; and the 

* A weeping or watery eye is often the mark of a scrophulous habit. 

P P 
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unhappv person not only continues deaf, but generally likewise dunii>.. 
Tor life.* 

TV" hen deafness is the effect of wounds or ulcers of the ears, or of 
old age, it is not easily removed. When it proceeds from cold of 
the head, the patient must he careful to keep his head warm, espe- 
cially in the night; he should likewise take some gentle purges, and 
keep his feet warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm water at 
bed time. When deafness is the effect of a fever, it generally goes 
off after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry wax sticking 
in the ears, it may be softened by dropping oil into them; afterwards 
they must be syringed with warm milk and water. 

If deafness proceeds from dryness of the ears, which may be known 
by looking into them, halfan ounce of the oil of sweet almonds, and 
the same quantity of liquid opodeldoch, or tincture of asafoetida, may- 
be mixed together, and a few drops of it put into the ear every night 

at bed-time, stopping them afterwards with a little wool or cotton 

Some instead of oil, put a small slice of the fat of bacon into each 
car, which is said to answerthe purpose very well. When the ears 
abound with moisture, it may be drained off by an issue or seton, 
which should be made as near the affected parts as possible. 

Some, for the cure of deafness, recommend the gall of an eel, 
mixed with spirit of wine, to be dropped into the ear ; others equal 
parts of Hungary-water, and spirit of lavender. Etmuller extols 
amber and musk; and Brookes says, he has often known hardness of 
hearing cured, by putting a grain or two of musk into the ear with 
cotton-wool. Bat these and other applications must be varied ac- 
cording to 'the cause of the disorder.! 

Though such application may sometimes be of service, yet they 
much oftener fail, and frequently they do hurt. Neither the eyes 
nor ears ought to be tampered with; they are tender organs, and re- 

* Though those who have the misfortune to be born deaf are generally suffered 
to continue dumb, and consequently are in a great measure lost to society, yet no- 
thing is more certain than that such persons may be taught not only to read and 
write, but also to speak and to understand what others say to them. Teaching 
the dumb to speak will appear paradoxical to those who do not consider that the 
formation of sounds is merely mechanical, and may be taught without the assist- 
ance of the ear. This is not only capable of demonstration, but it is actually re- 
duced to practice by the ingenious Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman has, by the mere force of genius and application, brought the teaclvng 
of dusnb persons to such a degree of perfection, that his scholars are generally 
more forward in their education than those of the same age who enjoy all their fa- 
culties. They not only read and write with the utmost readiness, but likewise spent, 

and are capable of holding conversation with any person in the light 

"What a pity any of the human species should remain in a sta*e of idiotism, who 
are capable of being rendered as useful and intelligent as ethers ! We mention 
th s not only from humanity to those who have the misfortune to be born deaf, 
but also in justice to Mr. Braidwood. whose success has far exceeded all former 
attempts tlA way; and indeed it exceeds imagination itself so far, that no per- 
son who has not seen and examined his pupils, can believe what they are capable 
of —As this gen leman, however willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the 
far -^rea'e:- ;>art of f hose who are born deaf cannot afford to attend him, it would 
be an act of great humanity, as well as of public utility to erect an academy for 
their benefit. 

f A gentleman on whose veracity I can dqiend, told me, that after usmgniany 
thmgs to no purpose for an obstinate deafness, he was at last advised to put a 
few drops of his own urine warm into his ears every night and morning, from 
which he received great benefit. It is probable that a solutien of sal ammoniac. 
in water, would produce the paae i 
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quire a very delicate touch. For this reason, what we would chiefly 
recommend in deafness, is, to keep the head warm. From whatever 
cause the disorder proceeds, this is always proper; and I have known 
more benefit from it alone, in the most obstinate cases of deafness, 
than from all the medicines I ever used.* 



OF THE TASTE JjYD SMELL. 

THOUGH these senses are not of so great importance toman in 
a state of society, as the sight and hearing; yet, as the loss of them 
is attended with some inconveniency, they deserve our notice. — 
They arc seldom to be restored when lost ; which ought to make us 
very attentive to their preservation, by carefully avoiding whatever 
may in the least prove injurious. As there is a very great af- 
finity between the organs of tasting and smelling, whatever hurts the 
one, generally affects the other. 

Luxury is highly injurious to these organs. When the nose and 
palate are frequently stimulated by fragrant and poignant dishes, they 
soon lose the power of distinguishing tastes and odours with any 
degree of nicety. Man, in a state of nature, may perhaps have these 
faculties as acute as any other animal. 

The sense of smelling may be diminished or destroyed by diseases; 
as, the moisture, dryness, imftammation or suppuration of that mem- 
brane which lines the inside of the nose, commonly called the ol- 
factory membrane; the compression of the nerves which supply this 
membrane, or some fault in the brain itself at their origin. A defect 
or too great a degree of solidity; of the small spungy bones of the 
upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, 8cc. may likewise impair the 
sense of smelling. It may also be injured by a collection of foetid 
matter in those caverns, which keeps constantly exhaling from them. 
Few things are more hurtful to the sense of smelling, than taking- 
great quantities of snuff. 

When the nose abounds with moisture, after gentle evacuations, 
such things as tend to take off irritation, and coagulate the thin sharp 
serum, may be applied ; as the oil of anise mixed with fine flour ; 
camphire dissolved in oil of almonds, &c. The vapours of amber ; 
frankincense, gum-mastic, and benjamin, may likewise be received 
into the nose and mouth. 

For moistening the mucus when it is too dry, some recommend 
snufFmade of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with the oil of amber, 
marjoram and aniseed ; or a sternutatory of calcined white vitriol ; 
twelve grains of which may be mixed with two ounces of marjoram- 
water, and filtrated. The steam or vapour of vinegar upon hot iron 
received up the nostril is likewise of use for softening the muscus, 
opening obstructions, Sec. 

Jf there is an ulcer in the nose, it ought to be dressed with some 
emollient ointment, to which if the pain be very great, a little lauda- 
num may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured 
without mercury. In that case, the solution of the corrosive sub- 
limate in brandy may be taken, as directed in the gutta serene. The 
ulcer ought likewise to be washed with it ; and the fumes of cinna- 
bar may be received up the nostrils. 

* An obstinate deafness has been cured by electric: 1 }-. 
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If there be reason to suspect that the nerves which supply the or- 
gans of smelling are inert, or want stimulating, volatile salts, strong 
snuffs, and other things which occasion sneezing, may be applied to 
ihe nose. The forehead may likewise be anointed with balsam of 
Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of amber. 

The taste may be diminished by crusts, filth, mucus, aphthx, pelli- 
cles, warts, 8cc. covering the tongue: it may be depraved by a fault of 
the saliva, which being discharged into the mouth, gives the ^same 
sensations as if the food which the person takes had really a^bad taste; 
or it may be entirely destroyed by injuries done to the nerves of 
the tongue and palate. Few things prove more hurtful either to the 
sense of tasting or smelling than obstinate colds, especially those 
which affect the head. 

When the taste is diminished by filth, mucus, &c. the tougue ought 
to be scraped and frequently washed with a mixture of water, vinegar, 
and honey or some other detergent. When the saliva is vitiated, 
which seldom happens unless in fevers or other diseases, the curing 
of the disorder is the cure of this symptom. To relieve it however in 
the mean time, the following things may be of use ; if there be a 
bitter taste, it may be taken away by vomits, purges, and other things 
which evacuate bile. What is called a nidorous taste, arising from, 
putrid humours, is corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and 
other acids. A salt taste is cured by plentiful delution with watery 
liquors. An acid taste is destroyed by absorbents, and alkaline salts, 
as powder oi oyster-shells, salt of wormwood, &c. 

When the sensibility of the nerves which supply the organs of taste 
is diminished, the chewing of horse-radish, or other stimulating 
substance, will help to recover it. 
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THE sense of touching may be hurt by any thing that obstructs 
the neivous influence, or prevents its being regularly conveyed to the 
organs of touching ; as pressure, extreme cold, &c. It may like- 
wise be hurt by too great a degree of sensibility, when the nerve is 
not sufficiently covered by the cuticle or scarf-skin, or where, there is 
too great a tension of it, or it is too delicate. Whatever disorders 
the functions of the brain and nerves, hurts the sense of touching. 
Hence it appears to proceed from the same general causes as palfy 
and apoplexy, and requires nearly the same method of treatment 

In a stu/wr, or defect of touching, which arises from an obstruc- 
tion of the cutaneous nerves, the patient must first be purged; af- 
terwards such medicines as excite the action of the nerves, or stimu- 
late the system, may be used. For this purpose, the spirit of harts- 
horn, sal -volatile oleosum, horse-radish, Sec. may be taken inwardly; 
the disordered parts, at the same time; be frequently rubbed with 
fresh nettles or spirit of sal ammoniac. Blistering-plasters and sina- 
pisms applied to the parts will likewise be of use, as also warm bath- 
ing, especially in the natural hot baths. 
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CHAP. XLVIL 

OF A SCIRRHUS AAD CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour usually seated 
in some of the glands; as the breasts, the arm-pits, &c. If the tumour 
becomes large, unequal, of a livid, blackish, or leaden colour, and 
is attended with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult cancer. 
When the skin is broken and a sanies or ichorous matter o an abo- 
minable foetid smell is discharged from the sore, it is called an open 
or ulcerated cancer. Persons after the age of forty-five, particular- 
ly women, and those who lead an indolent sedentary life, are most 

subject to this disease. . . 

CAUSES— This disease is often owing to suppressed evacuations; 
hence it proves so frequently fatal to women of a gross habit, parti- 
cularly old maids and widows, about the time when the menstrua! 
flux ceases. It may likewise be occasioned by excessive fear, grief, 
anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depressing passions. Hence 
the unfortunate, the choleric, and those persons who devote them- 
selves to a religious life in convents or monasteries, are often afflict- 
ed with it. It may also be occasioned by the long continued use of 
food that is too hard of digestion, or of an acrid nature; by barrenness; 
indolence; celibacy; cold; blows; friction; pressure; or the like. Wo- 
men often suffer from the last of these by means of their stays, 
which squeeze and compress their breast so as to occasion great mis- 
chief. Sometimes the disease is owing to an hereditary disposition. 

SYMPTOMS.— This disorder seems often very trifling at the be- 
ginning. A hard tumour about the size of a hazle-nut, or perhaps 
smaller, is generally the first symptom. This will often contmue for 
a long time without seeming to increase or giving the patient great 
uneasiness; but if the constitution be hurt, or the tumour irritated 
by pressure or improper treatment of any kind, it begins to extend 
itself towards the neighbouring parts by pushing out a ^kind of roots 
or limbs. It then sets the name of cancer, from a fancied resem- 
blance between these limbs and the claws of a crab. The colour ol 
the skin begins to change, which is first red, afterwards purple, 
then bluish,' livid, and at last black. The patient complains of heat, 
with a burning, gnawing, shooting pain. The tumour is very hard, 
rough, and unequal, with a protuberance or rising in the middle; its 
size increases daily, and the neighbouring veins become thick, knotty, 
and of a blackish colour. . . . ■ a 

The skin at length gives way, and a thin sharp ichor begins to low 
which corrodes the neighbouring parts till it forms a large unsightly 
ulser. More occult cancers arise, and communicate with the neigh- 
bouring glands. The pain and stench becomes intolerable; the ap- 
petite fails; the strength is exhausted by a continual hectic lever; at 
last a violent hxmorrhage, or discharge of blood, from some part of 
the body, with faintings, or convulsion fits, generally put an end to 
the miserable patient's life. . , , • , • A n 

REGIMEN.— The diet ought to be light, but nourishing. All 
strong liquors, and high seasoned or salted provisions, are to be 
avoided. The patient may take as much exercise as he can easily 
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bear; and should use every method to divert thought, and amuse his 
fancy. All kinds of external injury are carefully to be guarded against, 
particularly of the affected part, which ought to be defended from all 
pressure, and even from the external air, by covering it with l'uv or 
soft flannel. 

MEDICINE. — This is one of those diseases for which no certain 
remedy is yet known. Its progress however may sometimes be re- 
tarded, and some of its most disagreeable symptoms mitigated, by 
proper applications. One misfortune attending the disease is, that 
the unhappy patient often conceals it too long. Were proper means 
used in due time, a cancer might often be cured; but after the disor- 
der has arrived at a certain height, it generally sets all medicine at de- 
fiance. 

When a scirrhous tumour is first discovered, the patient ought to 
observe a proper regimen, and to take twice or thrice a-week a dose 
of the common purging mercurial pill. Some blood may also be let, 
and the part affected may be gently rubbed twice a-day with a little of 
the mercurial ointment, and kept warm with fur or flannel. The 
food must be light, and a pint oP the decoction of woods or sarsapa- 
rilla may be drank daily. 1 have sometimes discussed hard tumours, 
which had the appearance of beginning cancers, by a course of this 
kind. 

Should the tumour however not yield to this treatment, but, on the 
contrary, become larger and harder, it will be proper to extirpate it, 
cither by the knife or caustic. Indeed, whenever this can be done 
with safety, the sooner it is clone the better. It can answer no pur- 
pose to extirpate a cancer after the constitution is ruined, or the whole 
mass of humours corrupted by it. This, however, is the common 
way, which makes the operation so seldom succeed. Few people will 
submit to the extirpation till death stares them in the face; whereas, 
if it were done early, the patient's life would not be endangered by the 
operation, and it would generally prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is so situated that it cannot be cut off, or if the 
patient will not submit to the operation-, such medicines as will miti- 
gate or relieve the most urgent symptoms may be used. Dr. Home 
says, that half a grain of the corrosive sublimate of mercury, dissolv- 
ed in a proper quantity of brandy, and taken night and morning, will 
often be of service in cancers of the face and nose. He likewise re- 
commends an infusion of the soIa?mm or night-shade, in cancers of the 
breasts. 

But the medicine most in repute at present for this disease is hem- 
lock. Dr. Stork, physician at Vienna, has cf late recommended the 
extract of this plant as very efficacious in cancers of every kind. The 
Doctor says, he has given some hundred weights of it without ever 
hurting any body, and often with manifest advantage. He advises 
the patient however to begin with very small doses, as two or three 
grains, and to increase the dose gradually till some good effect be per- 
ceived, and there to rest without further increase. From two or three 
grains at first, the Doctor says he has increased the dose to two, three, 
or four drachms a-day, and finds that such doses may be continued 
for several weeks without any bad consequences. 

The regimen which the Doctor recommends during the use of the 
medicine, is to avoid farinaceous substances not fermented, and too 
acrid aromalics. He says, good wine will not be hurtful to those 
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who are accustomed to it, nor a moderate use of acids; and adds, that 
the patient should live in a pure free, air, and keep his mind as quiet 
and cheerful as possible. 

The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which a cancer may 
be resolved by the use of hemlock, but says he has given it for above 
two years in large doses without any apparent benefit; nevertheless 
the patient has been cured by persisting in the use of it for half a year 
longer. This is at least encouragement to give it a fair trial. Though 
we are far from thinking the hemlock merits those extravagant enco- 
miums which the Doctor has bestowed upon it, yet, in a disease which 
has so long baffled the boasted powers of medicine, we think it ought 
always to be tried. 

The powder of hemlock is by some preferred to the extract. They 
are both made of the fresh leaves, and may be used nearly in the 
same manner. Dr. Nicholson of Berwick, says, he gradually increas- 
ed the dose of the powder Irom a few grains to half a drachm, and 
gave near four drachms of it in the day with remarkably good effects. 
The hemlock may also be used externally either as a poultice or fo- 
mentation. The sore may likewise be kept clean by injecting daily 
a strong decoction of the tops and leaves into it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul sordid ulcers of 
any kind than keeping them thoroughly clean. This ought never to 
be neglected. The best application for this purpose seems to be the 
carrot poultice. The root of the common carrot maybe grated, and 
moistened with as much water as will bring- it to the consistence of a 
poultice or cataplasm. This must be applied to the soie, and renew- 
ed twice, a-day. It generally cleans the sore, eases the pain, and 
takes away the disagreeable smell, which are objects of no small im- 
portance in such a dreadful disorder.* 

Wort, or an infusion of malt, has been recommended not only as 
a proper drink, but as a powerful medicine in this disease. It must 
be frequently made fresh, and the patient may take it at pleasure. 
Two, three, or even four English pints of it may be drank every dav 
for a considerable time. No benefit can be expected from any me- 
dicine in this disease, unless it be persisted in for a longtime. It is 
of too obstinate a nature to be soon removed; and, when it admits of 
a cure at all, it must be brought about by inducing an almost total 
change of the habit, which must always be a work of time. Setons 
or issues in the neighbourhood of the cancer have sometimes good 
effects.f 

When ail other medicines fail, recourse must be had to opium, as 
a kind of solace. This will not indeed cure the disease, but it wi'.l 

* London Medical Essays. 

f In a cancer which had set all medicines, and even surgery, at defiance, I late- 
ly saw remarkable effects from an obstinate perseverance m a course of antiseptics. 
I ordered the deep ulcers, to be washed to the bottom by means of a s;. ringe, twice 
or thrice a-day, either with an infusion of the bark, or a decoction of carrot, and 
that the patient should take four or five times a-day, a glass of good wine, with 
half a drachm of the best powdered bark in it. The sores, after being washed, 
■were likewise sprinkled with the same powder. When the patient began this 
course, her death was daily expected. She continued it for above two years with 
manifest advantage; but being told by an eminent surgeon, that the bark would 
not cure a cancer, and that the sores ought not to be washed, she discontinued the 
practice, and died in a few weeks. This course was not expected to cure the 
mincer, lr.it- to prolong the patient's life, which it evidently did alm,ost to a miracle. 
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ease the patient's agony, and render life more tolerable while it con- 
tinues. 

To avoid this dreadful disorder, people ought to use wholesome 
food; to take sufficient exercise in the open air; to be as easy and 
cheerful as possible; and carefully to guard against all blows, bruises 
and every kind of pressure upon the breasts, or other glandular 
parts*. 



CHAP. XLVIII. 

OF POISONS. 
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i VERY person ought, in some measure, to be acquaint- 
ed with the nature and cure of poisons. They are generally taken 
unawares, and their effects are often so sudden and violent, as not 
to admit of delay, or allow time to procure the assistance of physi- 
cians. Happily indeed no great degree of medical knowledge is here 
necessary; the remidies for most poisons being generally at hand, or 
easily obtained, and nothing but common prudence needful in the 
application of them. 

The vulgar notion thht every poison is cured by some counter 
poison, as a specific, has done much hurt. People believe they can 
do nothing for the patient, unless they know the particular antidote 
to that kind of poison which he has taken. Whereas the cure of all 
poisons taken into the stomach, without exception, depends chiefly 
on discharging them as soon as possible. 

There is no case wherein the indications of cure are more obvious. 
Poison is seldom long in the stomach before it occasions sickness, 
with an inclination to vomit. This shews plainly what ought to be 
done. Indeed common sense dictates to everyone, that, if any 
thing has been taken into the stomach which endangers life, it ought 
immediately to be discharged. Were this duly regarded, the dan- 
ger arising from poison might generally be avoided. The method oi 
prevention is obvious, and the means are in the hands of every one. 

We shall not take up the reader's time with a detail of the ridicu- 
lous notions which have prevailed among ignorant people in different 
ages with regard to poisons; neither shall we mention the boasted an- 
tidotes, which have been recommended either for preventing or ob- 
viating their effects; but shall content ourselves with pointing out the 
poisons most common in this country, and the means of avoiding their 
dangerous consequences. 

Poisons either belong to the mineral, the vegetable, or the animal 
kingdom. 

Mineral poisons are commonly of an acrid or corrosive quality; as 
arsnic, cobalt, the corrosive sublimate of mercury, &c. 

Those of the vegetable kind are generally of a narcotic or stupe- 

* As hemlock is the principal medicine recommended in this disease, we would 
have given some directions for the gathering and preparing of that plant; but as 
its different preparations are now k«pt in the shops, we think it rr.qph S3 
*o get them there; with proper d'rec'io"'; for using them. 
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(active quality; as poppy, hemlock, h'enbane, berries of the deadly 
mght-shade, kc. 

Poisonous animals communicate their infection either by the bite 
or sting. This poison is very different from the former, and only 
produces its effects when received into the body by a wound. 

MINERAL POISONS — Arsenic is the most common of this 
class; and, as the whole of them are pretty similar both in their effects 
and method of cure, what is said with respect to it will be applicable 
to every other species of corrosive poison. 

When a person has been taking arsenic, he soon perceives a burn- 
ing heat, and a violent pricking pain in his stomach and bowels, with 
an intolerable thirst, and an inclination to vomit. The tongue and 
throat feel rough and dry; and, if proper means be not soon admi- 
nistered, the patient is seized with great anxiety, hickupine, faintings, 
and coldness of the extremities. To these succeed black vomits, 
ioetid stools, with a mortification of the stomach and intestines, which 
are the immediate forerunners of death. 

On the first appearance of these symptoms the patient should drink 
large quantities of new-milk and salad oil till he vomits ; or he may 
drink warm water mixed with oil. Fat broths are likewise proper, 
provided they can be got ready in time. Where no oil is to be had, 
fresh butter may be melted and mixed with the milk or water. These 
things are to be drank as long as the inclination to vomit continues. 
Some have drank eight or ten English quarts before the vomiting 
ceased ; and it is never safe to leave off drinking while one particle 
of the poison remains in the stomach. - 

These oily or fat substances not only 1 provoke vomiting, but like- 
wise blunt the acrimoflf of the poison, "ahd prevent its wounding the 
bowels; but if they should^not make t)he«person vomit, half a drachm 
or two scruples of the powder of ipecacuanha must be given, or a 
few spoonsful of the oxymel, or vinegar of squills may be mixed with 
the water which he drinks. Vomiting may likewise be excited by 
tickling the inside of the throat with a feather. Should these me- 
thods however fail, half a drachm of white vitriol, or five or six grains 
of emetic tartar, must be administered. 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and there is reason 
to fear that the poison has got down to the intestines, clysters of milk 
and" oil must be very frequently thrown up ; and the patient must 
dunk emollient decpctjons of barley, oat-meal, marsh-mallows, and 
such like. He must likewise fc*fe v | n, infusion of senna and manna, 
a solution of Glauber's salts, or some other purgative. 

After the puison has been evacuated, the patient ought for some 
time, to live upon such things as are of a healing and cooling qua- 
■\i { ? abstain from flesh and al1 strong liquors, and to live upon 
milk, broth, gruel, light puddings, and other spoon meats of easy 
digestion. His drink should be barley-water, linseed-tea, or infu- 
sions of any of the wild mucilaginous vegetables. 

V EGETABLE POISONS.—Besides heat and pain of the sto- 
mach, commonly occasion some degree of guiddiness, and often a 
kind of stupidity or folly. Persons who have taken these poisons 
must be treated in the same manner as for the mineral or corrosive. 

1 hough the vegetable poisons, when allowed to remain in the sto- 
mach, ofteD proves fatal ; yet the danger is generally over as soon 
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as they are discharged. Not being of such a caustic or corrosive na- 
ture, they are less apt to wound or inflame the bowels than the mine- 
ral substances : no time, however, ought to be lost in having them 
discharged. 

Opium, being frequently taken by mistake, merits particular at- 
tention. It is used as a medicine both in a solid and liquid form, 
which latter commonly goes by the name of laudanum. It is in 
deed a valuable medicine when taken in proper quantity ; but as an 
over-dose proves a strong poison, we shall point out its common ef- 
fects, together with the method of cure. 

An over-dose of opium generally occasions great drowsiness, with 
stupor and other apoplectic symptoms. Sometimes the person has 
so great an inclination to sleep, that it is almost impossible to keep 
him awake. Every method must however be tried for this purpose. 
He should be tossed, shaked and moved about. Sharp blistering- 
plasters should be applied to his legs or arms, and stimulating medi- 
cines, as salts of hartshorn, &c. held under his nose. It will also 
be proper to let blood. At the same time every method must be 
taken to make him discharge the poison. This may be done in the 
manner directed above, viz. by the use of strong vomits, drinking 
plenty of warm water with oil, Stc. 

Mead, besides vomits, in this case, recommends acid medicines 
with lixivial salts. He says, that he has often given salt of worm- 
wood mixed with juice of lemon in repeated doses with great suc- 
cess. 

If the body should remain weak and languid after the poison has 
been extracted, nourishing diet and cordials will be proper ; but 
when there is reason to fear that the stomach or bowels are inflamed, 
the greatest circumspection is necessary both with regard to food and 
medicine. 



OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS JNIMJES. 

We shall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is both the most 
common and dangerous animal poison in this country. 

The creatures naturally liable to contract this disease are, as far 
as we yet know, all of the dog kind, viz. foxes, wolves, and dogs. 
Hence it is called the rabies canina, or dog-madness. It so seldom hap- 
pens that any person is bit by the two first, that they scarce deserve 
to be taken notice of. If such a thing should happen, the method 
of treatment is precisely the same as for the bite of a mad dog. 

The symptoms of madness in a dog are as follow : At first he 
looks dull, shews an aversion to food and company ; he does not bark 
as usual, but seems to murmur, is peevish, and apt to bite strangers : 
his ears and tail droop more than usual, and he appears drowsy. Af- 
terwards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at the mouth, his 
eye seeming heavy and watery. He now, if not confined, takes off, 
runs panting along with a kind of dejected air, and endeavours to 
bite every one he meets. Other dogs are said to fly from him. Some 
think this a certain sign of madness, supposing that they know him 
by the smell; but it is not to be depended on. If he escapes being 
killed, he seldom runs above two or three days, till he dies exhaust- 
ed with heat, hunger and fatigue. 
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This disease is most frequent after long, dry, hot seasons; and 
such dogs as live upon putrid stinking carrion, without having enough 
of fresh water, are most liable to it. 

When any person has been bit by a dog, the strictest inquiry ought 
to be made whether the animal was really mad. Many disagreeable 
consequences arise from neglecting to ascertain this point. Some 
people have lived in continual anxiety for many years, because they 
had been bit by a dog which they believed to be mad; but, as he had 
been killed on the spot, it was impossible to ascertain the fact. This 
should induce us, instead of killing a dog the moment he has bit any 
person, to do all in our power to keep him alive, at least till we be cer- 
tain whether he be mad or not. 

Many circumstances may contribute to make people imagine a dog 
mad. He loses his master, runs about in quest of him, is set upon 
by other dogs, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus frightened, 
beat and abused, looks wild, and lolls out his tongue as he runs along. 
Immediately a crowd is after him; while he, finding himself closely 
pursued, and. taking every one he meets for an enemy, naturally at- 
tempts to bite in self-defence. He soon gets knocked on the 
head, and it passes currently that he was mad, as it is then impossi- 
ble to prove the contrary. 

This being the true history of, by far, the greater part of those dogs 
which pass for mad, is it any wonder that numberless whimsical me- 
dicines have been extolled for preventing the effects of their bite? This 
readily accounts for the great variety of infallible remedies for the bite 
of a mad dog, which are to be met with in almost every family. 
Though not one in a thousand has any claim to merit, yet they are 
all supported by numberless vouchers. No wonder that imaginary 
diseases should be cured by imaginary remedies. In this way, cre- 
dulous people first impose upon themselves, and then deceive others. 
The same medicines which was supposed to prevent the effects of the 
bite, when the dog was not mad, is recommended to a person who 
has had the misfortune to be bit by a dog that was really mad. He 
takes it, trusts to it, and is undone. 

To these mistakes we must impute the frequent ill success of the 
medicines used for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
It is not owing so much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong applica- 
tions. I am persuaded, if proper medicines were administered im- 
mediately after the bite is received, and continued for a sufficient 
length of time, we should not lose one in a thousand of those who have 
the misfortune to be bit by a mad dog. 

This poison is generally communicated by a wound, which never- 
theless heals as soon as a common wound: but afterwards it begins to 
feel painful, and as the pain spreads towards the neighbouring parts, 
the person becomes heavy and listless. His sleep is unquiet with 
frightful dreams; he sighs, looks dull, and loves solitude. These 
are the forerunners, or rather the first symptoms of that dreadful dis- 
ease occasioned by the bite of a mad dog. But as we do not propose 
to treat fully of the disease itself, but to point out the method of pre- 
venting it, we shall not take up time in shewing its progress from 
the first invasion to its commonly fatal end. 

The common notion, that this poison may lie in the body for many 
years, and afterwards prove fatal, is both hurtful and ridiculous. It 
must render such nersons as have had the misfortune to be bit very 
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unhappy, and can have no good«effects. If the person takes proper 
medicines for forty days after the time of his being bit, and feels no 
symptom of the disease, there is reason to believe him out of dan- 
ger. 

The medicines recommended for preventing the effects of the bite 
of a mad dog, are chiefly such as promote the different secretions, 
and antispasmodics. 

Dr. Mead recommends a preventive medicine, which he says he 
never knew fail, though in the space of thirty years he had used it a 
thousand times. 

The Doctor's prescription is as follows: 

" Take ash-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and powder- 
ed, half an ounce; of black pepper powdered, a quarter of an ounce. 
Mix these well together, and divide the powder into four doses; one 
of which must be taken every morning fasting, for four mornings suc- 
cessively, in half a pint of cows milk warm. 

" After these four doses are taken, the patient must go into the 
cold bath, or a cold spring or river, every morning fasting, for a 
month; he must be dipped all over, but not stay in (with his head 
above water) longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. 
After this he must go in three times a-week for a fortnight longer. 
" The person must be bled before he begins to use the medicine.*" 
We shall next mention the famous Eas'-lndia specific as it is call- 
ed. This medicine is composed of cinnabar and musk. It is esteem- 
ed a great antispasmodic; and, by many, extolled as an infallible re- 
medy for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 

" Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty-four grains, 
musk sixteen grains. Let these be made into a fine powder, and 
taken in a glass of arrack or brandy." 

This single dose is said to secure the person for thirty days, at the 
end of which it must be repeated; but it he has any symptoms of the 
disease, it must be repeated in three hours. 

• The following is likewise reckoned a good antispasmodic medicine: 
" Take of Virginian snake-root in powder, half a drachm, gum asa- 
foetida twelve grains, gum camphire seven grains; make these into 
a bolus with a little syrup of saffron." 

Camphire may also be given in the following manner: 
" Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian snake-root in powder 
two drachms, camphire one drachm; rub them together in a mortar, 
and divide the whole into ten doses." 

Mercury is likewise recommended as of great efficacy, both in the 
prevention and cure of this kind of madness. When used as a pre- 
ventive, it will be sufficient to rub daily a drachm of the ointment 
into the parts about the wound. 

Vinegar is iikewise of considerable service, and should be taken 
freely, either in the patient's food or drink. 

These are the principal medicines recommended for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. We would not however ad\ise peo- 

* Though we give this prescription on the credit of Dr. Mead, yet we would 
not advise any person, who has reason to believe that he has been bit by a dog 
•which was really mad, to trust to it ulone. Mead was an able physician, but he 
seems to have been no great philosopher, and was sometimes the dupe of his own 
credulity. 
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pie to trust to any one of them; but from a proper combination of 
their different powers, there is the greatest reason to hope for success. 

The great error in the use of these medicines, lies in not taking 
them for a sufficient length of time. They are used more like charms, 
than medicines intended to produce any change in the body. To this, 
and not to the insufficiency of the medicines, we must impute their 
frequent want of success. 

Dr. Mead says, that the virtue of his medicine consists in promot- 
ing urine. But how a poison should be expelled by urine, with only 
three or four doses of any medicine, however powerful, it is not easy 
to conceive. More time is certainly necessary, even though the me- 
dicine were more powerful than that which the Doctor prescribes. 

The East-India specific is still more exceptionable on this account. 

As these and most other medicines, taken singly, have frequently 
been found to fail, we shall recommend the following course: 

If a person is bit in a fleshy part, where there is no hazard of hurt- 
ing any large blood-vessel, the parts adjacent to the wound may be 
cut away. But if this be not done soon after the bite has been receiv- 
ed, it will be better to omit it. 

The wound may be dressed with salt and water, or a pickle made of 
vinegar and salt, and afterwards dressed twice a-day with yellow ba- 
silieon, mixed with red precipitate of mercury. 

The patient should begin to use either Dr. Mead's medicine, or 
some of the others mentioned above. If he takes Mead's medicine, 
he may use it as the Doctor directs for four days successively. Let 
him then omit it for two' or three days, and again repeat the same 
number of doses as before. 

During this course, he must rub into the parts about the wound, 
daily, one drachm of the mercurial ointment. This may be done 
for ten or twelve days at least. 

When this course is over, he may take a purge or two, and wait a 
few days till the effect of the mercury be gone* off. He must then 
begin to use the cold bath, into which he may go every morning for 
five or six weeks. If he should feel cold and chilly for a long time 
after coming out of the cold bath, it will be better to use a tepid one, 
or to have the water a little warmed. 

In the meantime we would advise him not to leave off all internal 
medicines, but to take either one of the boluses of snake-root, asafoe- 
tida, and camphire; or one of the powders of nitre, camphire, and 
snake-root, twice a-day. These may be used during the whole time 
he is bathing. 

During the use of the mercurial ointment, the patient must keep 
within doors, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen must be observed throughout the whole course. 
The patient should abstain from flesh, and all salted and high-seasoned 
provisions. He must avoid strong liquors, and live mostly upon a light 
and rather spare diet. His mind should be kept as easy and cheerful 
as possible, and all excessive heat and violent passions avoided with 
the utmost care. 

I have never seen this course of medicine, with proper regimen, 
fail to prevent the h>drophobia, and cannot help again observing, 
that the want of success must generally be owing either to the ap- 
plication of improper medicines, or not using proper ones for a sui 
ficient length of time. 
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Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that promises a sudden 
or miraculous cure. By trusting to these they often lose their lives, 
when a regular course of medicine would have rendered them abso- 
lutely safe. This holds remarkably in the present case. Numbers 
of people, for example, believe if they or their cattle were once dip- 
ped in the sea, it is sufficient; as if the salt water were a charm against 
the effects of the bite. This, and such like whims, have proved fa- 
tal to many. 

It is a common notion, if a person be bit by a dog which is not 
madj that, if he should go mad afterwards, the person would be af- 
fected with the diwrder at the same time; but this notion is too ridi- 
culous to deserve a serious consideration It is a good rule, however 
to avoid dogs as much as possible, as the disease is often upon them 
for some time before its violent symptoms appear. The hydrophobia 
has been occasioned by the bite of a dog which shewed no other symp- 
toms of the disease but listlessness and a sullen disposition. 

Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure of the hydropho- 
bia, yet we are far from reckoning it incurable. The notion that this 
disease could not be cured, has been productive of the most horrid 
consequences. It was usual cither to abandon the unhappy persons, 
as soon as they were seized with the disease, to their fate, to bleed 
them to death, or to suffocate them between mattresses or feather- 
beds, &c. This conduct certainly deserved the severest punishment I 
We hope, for the honour of human nature, it will never again be 
heard of. 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this disease, and there- 
fore can say nothing of it from my own experience ; but the learned 
Dr. Tissot says, it may be cured in the following manner : 

1. The patient must be bled to a considerable quantity, and thi ■; 
may be repeated twice, or thrice, or even a fourth time, if circum- 
stances require it. 

2. The patient should be put, if possible, into a warm bath ; and 
this should be used twice a-day. 

3. He should every day receive two, or even three emollient 
clysters. 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, should be rubbed with 
the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 

5. The whole limb which contains the wound should be rubbed 
with oil, and be wrapped up in an oily flannel. 

f>. Every three hours a dose of Cob's powder should be taken in a 
cup of the infusion or" lime-tree and elder-flowers. This powder is 
made, by rubbing together in a mortar, to a very fine powder of na- 
tive and factitious cinnabar, each twenty -four grains; of musk, six- 
teen grains.* 

7. The following bolus is to be given every night, and to be re- 
peated in the morning, if the patient is not easy, washing it down 
with the infusion mentioned above : Take one drachm of Virginian 
snake-root in powder ; of camphire and asafcetida, ten grains each ; 

* The Ormskirk medicine, as it is called, seems to me to consist chiefly of cin- 
nabar. Though it is said to be infallible, as a preventive ; yet I would not advise 
any one to trust to it alone. Indeed it is ordered to be taken in a manner which 
gives it more the appearance of a charm than of a medicine. Surely if a medi- 
cine is to produce any charge in the bsdy, it must be taken for some considerably 
time, and in sufficient quantity. 
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of opium, one grain ; and, with a sufficient quantity of conserve, or 
rob of elder, make a bolus. 

8. If there be a great nausea at the stomach, with a bitterness in 
the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, may 
be taken for a vomit. 

9. The patient's food, if he takes any, must be light ; as panada, 
soups made of farinaceous or mealy vegetables, &c. 

10. If the patient should long continue weak, and subject to ter- 
rors, he may take half a drachm of the Peruvian bark thrice a-day. 

The next poisonous animal which we shall mention is the VIPER. 
The grease of this animal rubbed into the wound, is said to cure the 
bite. Though that is all the viper-catchers generally d6 when bit, 
we should not think it sufficient for the bite of an enraged viper. Ii 
would surely be more safe to have the wound well sucked*, and after- 
wards rubbed with warm salad-oil. t A poultice of bread and milk, sof- 
tened with salad-oil, should likewise be applied to the wound ; and 
the patient ought to drink freely of vinegar-whey, or water-gruel with 
vinegar in it, to make him sweat. Vinegar is one of the best medi- 
cines which can be used in any kind of poison, and ought to be taken 
very liberally. If the patient be sick he may take a vomit. This 
course will be sufficient to cure the bite of any of the poisonous ani- 
mals of this country. 

With regard to poisonous insects, as the bee, the wasp, the hor- 
net, 8cc. their stings are seldom attended with danger, unless when a 
person happens to be stung by a great number of them at the same 
time ; in which case something should be done to abate the inflamma- 
tion and swelling. Some, for this purpose, apply honey, others lay 
pounded parsley to the part. A mixture of vinegar and Venice trea- 
cle is likewise recommended ; but I have always found rubbing the 
part with warm salad oil succeed very well. Indeed, when the stings 
are so numerous as to endanger the patient's life, which is sometimes 
the case, he must not only have oily poultices applied to the part, but 
should likewise be bled, and take some cooling medicines, as nitre, or 
cream of tartar, and should drink plentifully of diluting liquors. 

It is the happiness of this island to have very few poisonous animals, 
and those which we have are by no means of the most virulent kind„ 
Nine-tenths of the effects attributed to poison or venom in this coun- 
try are really other diseases, and proceed from quite different causes. 

We cannot however make the same observation with regard to poi- 
sonous vegetables. These abound every where, and prove often fa- 
tal to the ignorant and unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to care- 
lessness. Children ought early to be cautioned against eating any- 
kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not know ; and all 

* The practice of sucking out poisons is very anciem ; and indeed nothing can 
be more rational. When the bite cannot be cut out, this is the most likely way 
for extracting the poison. There can be no danger in performing this office, as. 
the poison does no harm unless it be taken into the body by a wound. The per- 
son who sucks the wound, ought however to wash his mouth frequently with 
salad-oil, which will secure him from even the least inconveniency. The Psylli 
in Africa, and the Mahsi in Italy, were famed for curing the bites of poisonous 
animals by sucking the wound ; and we are told, that the Indians in North-Ame- 
rica practise the same at this day. 

f Salad or sweet oil, not only applied outwardly, but taken inwardly, is not only 
cfficatious in curing the bite of the Viper, but also of the rattle-snake. a. e. 
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poisonous plants to which they ran have access, outfit, as far . 
possible, to be destroyed. This would not be so difficult a task as 
some people imagine. 

Poisonous plants have no doubt their use, and they ought to be pro- 
pagated in proper places ; but, as they often prove destructive to cat- 
tle, they should be rooted out of all pasture-grounds. They ought 
likewise, for the safety of the human species, to be destroyed in the 
neighbourhood of all towns and villages ; which, by the bye, are the 
places where they most commonly abound. I have seen the poison- 
ous hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly nightshade, all grow- 
ing within the environs of a small town, where, though several per- 
sons, within the memory of those living in it, had lost their lives by 
one or other of these plants, yet no method, that I could hear of, had 
ever been taken to root them out ; though this might be done at a 
very trifling expense. 

Seldom a year passes but we have accounts of several persons poi- 
soned by eating hemlock-roots instead of parsnips, or some kinds of 
fungus which they^ had gathered for mushrooms. These examples 
ought to put people upon their guard with respect to the former, and 
to put the latter entirely out of use. Mushrooms may be a delicate 
dish, but they are a dangerous one, as they are generally gathered by 
persons who do not know one kind of fungus from another, and take 
every thing for a mushroom which has that appearance. 

We might here mention many other plants and animals of a poi- 
sonous nature which are found in foreign countries ; but as our obser- 
vations are chiefly intended for this island; we shall pass these over. 
It may not however be amiss to observe, for the benefit of such of our 
countrymen as go to America, that an effectual remedy is now said 
to be found for the bite of the rattle-snake. — The prescription is as fol- 
lows : Take of the roots of plantain and horehound, in summer, roots 
and branches together, a sufficient quantity ; bruise them in a mortar, 
and squeeze out the juice, of which give, as soon as possible, one 
large spoonful ; if the patient be swelled, you must force it down his 
throat. This generally will cure; but if he finds no relief in an hour 
after, you may give another spoonful, which never fails. — If the roots 
are dried, they must be moistened with a little water. To the wound 
may be applied a leaf of good tobacco moistened with rum. 

We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who says it was the in- 
vention of a negro ; for the discovery of which he had his freedom 
purchased, and a hundred pounds fier annum settled upon him during 
life, by the general Assembly of Carolina. 

It is possible there may be in nature specific remedies for every kind 
©f poison ; but as we have very little faith in any of those which have 
yet been pretended to be discovered, we shall beg leave again to re- 
commend the most strict attention to the following rules, viz. That 
when any poisonous substance has been taken into the stomach, it 
ought as soon as possible to be discharged by vomits, clysters, and 
purges ; and, when poison has been received into the body by a wound, 
that it be expelled by medicines which promote the different secre- 
tions, especially those of sweat, urine, and insensible perspiration ; 
to which may be joined antispasmodics, or such medicines as take off 
tension and irritation : the chief of which are opium, musk, cam- 
nhire, and asafce'.id'.i. 
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KETTERING'S SPECIFIC FOR THE HYDROPHOBIA. 

Extract from the Journals of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of 
March 6, 1802. 

" The committee appointed to hear the communication of Valen- 
tine Kettering, relative to his cure of the bite of a mad animal, 

Report. — " That they conferred with the said Kettering on that 
subject, who informed them, that he uses the herb called Red Chick- 
weed, which, when ripe, or in full bloom, he gathers, and dries in, 
the shade, reduces it to a powder, and gives a small table-spoonful at 
one time, to a grown person, in beer or water, in weight one drachm 
and one scruple : for a child, an equal dose, but given at three dif- 
ferent times, or it may be eaten on bread with butter, honey, or mo- 
lasses, as. the person chuses. For a beast, a large spoonful ; if by 
weight, two drachms and one scruple. When used green for a beast, 
cut the herb fine, and mix with bran, &c. When given to swine, 
mix the powdered herb with meal of any kind (dose as above) in lit- 
tle balls. 

" He assures us that he has given it to persons many weeks after 
they were bitten, and never knew it fail ; and never gives more than 
a single dose, unless to children, as above. He further says, that it 
is an excellent cure for cuts or wounds on the human body. 

" When green, mash it ; drop of the juice into the wound, and bind ' 
the herb, so mashed, on. The proper time to sow the seed is about 
the beginning of April, and it should be sown thin. 

" They also learn, from the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, that it is an 
annual plant, known in Switzerland and Germany, by the name of 
Gauch-heil, Rother Meyer, or Rother Hunerdarm ; in England, Red 
Pimpernel ; by botanists, as he, informed Anagallis Phcenicea. That 
it should be gathered in June, when in full blossom. In Germany, 
he understands the usual dose was thirty grains of the powder, taken 
four times a day, and continued one week, in smaller doses ; the 
wound washed with a decoction of the herb, and some of the powder 
strewed in it. That the plant is cultivated in many gardens, and 
grows near Baltimore and Havre -de-Grace, spontaneously, in great 
plenty." 
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OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 
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.N the first edition of this book, the venereal disease was 
omitted. The reasons however which at that time induced me to 
leave it out, have upon more mature consideration vanished. Bad 
consequences, no doubt, may arise from ignorant persons tampering 
with medicine in this disorder; but the danger from that quarter 
seems to be more than balanced by the great and solid advantages, 
which must arise to the patient from an early knowledge of his case, 
and an attention to a plan of regimen, which, if it does not cure the 
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disease, will be sure to render it more mild, and less hurtful to the 
constitution. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy persons who contract 
this disease, that it lies under a sort of disgrace. This renders dis- 
guise necessary and makes the patient either conceal his disorder al- 
together, or apply to those who promise a sudden and secret cure ; 
but who in fact only remove the symptoms for a time, while they fix 
the disease deeper in the habit. By this means a slight infection, 
which might have been easily removed, is often converted into an ob- 
stinate, and sometimes an incurable malady. 

Another unfavourable circumstance attending this disease is, that 
it assumes a variety of different shapes, and may with more proprie- 
ty be called an assemblage of diseases, than a single one. No two 
diseases can require a more different method of treatment than this 
does in its different stages. Hence the folly of trusting to any parti- 
cular nostrum for the cure of it. Such nostrums are however gene- 
rally administered in the same manner to all w ho apply for them, with- 
out the least regard to the state of the disease, the constitution of the 
patient, the degree of infection, and a thousand other circumstances 
of the utmost importance. 

Though the venereal disease is generally the fruit of unlawful em- 
braces, yet it may be communicated to the innocent as v*ell as the 
guilty. Infants, nurses, midwives, and married women whose hus- 
, bands lead dissolute lives, are often affected with it, and frequently 
lose their lives by not being aware of their danger in due time. The 
unhappy condition of such persons will certainly plead our excuse, if 
any excuse be necessary, for endeavouring to point out the symptoms 
and cure of this too common disease. 

To enumerate all its different symptoms, however, and to trace the 
disease minutely through its various stages, would require a much 
larger space than falls to this part of my subject ; I shall therefore con- 
fine my observations chiefly to circumstances of importance omitting 
such as are either trifling, or which occur but seldom. I shall likewise 
pass over the history of the disease, with the different methods of treat- 
ment which it has undergone since it was first introduced into Europe, 
and manv other circumstances of a similar nature ; all of which though 
they might tend to amuse the reader, yet could afford him little or no 
useful knowledge. 

OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHOEA. 

THE virulent Gonorrhoea is an involuntary discharge of infectious 
matter from the parts of generation in either sex. It generally makes 
its appearance within eight or ten days after the infection has been re- 
ceived ; sometimes indeed it appears in two or three days, and at 
other times not before the end of four or five weeks. Previous to the 
discharge the putient feels an itching, with a small degree of pain in 
the genitals. Afterwards a thin glary matter begins to distil from the 
urinary passage, which stains the linen, and occasions a small degree 
oftilillation, particularly at the time of making water; this gradually 
increasing, arises at length to a degree of heat and pain, which are 
chiefly perceived about the extremity of the urinary passage, where a 
slight decree of redness and inflammation likewise begin to appear. 

As the disorder advances, the pain, heat of urine, and running, in- 
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crease, while fresh symptoms daily ensue. In men, the erections be- 
come painful and involuntary, and are more frequent and lasting than 
when natural. This symptom is most troublesome when the patient is 
warm in bed. The pain which was at first only perceived towards the 
extremity, now begins to reach all up the urinary passage, and is most 
intense just after the patient has done making water. The running 
gradually recedes from the colour of seed, grows yellow, and at length 
puts on the appearance of mucus. 

When the disorder has arrived at its height, all the symptoms are 
more intense ; the heat of the urine is so great, that the patient dreads 
the making water ; and though he feels a constant inclination this way 
yet it is rendered with the greatest difficulty, and often only by drops : 
the involuntary erections now become extremely painful and frequent; 
there is also a pain, heat, and sense of fulness about the seat, and the 
running is plentiful and sharp, of a brown, greenish, and sometimes 
of a bloody colour. 

By a proper treatment the violence of the symptoms gradually 
abates; the heat of urine goes off; the involuntary and painful erec- 
tions, and the heat and pain about the seat, become easier ; the run- 
ning also gradually decreases, grows whiter and thicker, till at last it 
entirely disappears. 

By attending to these symptoms the gonorrhoea may be generally 
distinguished from any other disease. There are however some few 
disorders for wjhich it may be mistaken, as an ulcer in the kidnies 
or bladder, the Jluor albus, or whites in women, &c But in the for- 
mer of these, the matter comes away only with the urine, or when 
the sphincter of the bladder is open ; whereas in the gonorrhoea the 
discharge is constant. The latter is more difficult to distinguish, 
and must be known chiefly from its effects, as pain, communicating 
the infection, &c. 

REGIMEN When a person has reason to expect that he has 

caught the venereal infection, he ought most strictly to observe a 
cooling regimen, to avoid every thing of a heating nature, as wines, 
spirituous liquors, rich sauces, spices, salted, high-seasoned and 
smoke-dried provisions, 8cc. also all aromatic and stimulating vege- 
tables, as onions, garlic, shallot, nutmeg, mustard, cinnamon, mace, 
ginger, and such like. His food ought chiefly to consist of mild ve- 
getables, milk, broths, light puddings, panada, gruels, &c. His drink 
may be barley-water, milk and water, decoctions of marsh-mallows 
and liquorice, linseed-tea, or clear whey. Of these he ought to drink 
plentifully. Violent exercise of all kinds, especially riding on horse- 
back, and venereal pleasures, are to be avoided. The patient must 
beware of cold, and when the inflammation is violent, he ought to keep 

his bed. 

MEDICINE A virulent gonorrhoea cannot always be cured 

speedily and effectually at the same time. The patient ought there- 
fore not to expect, nor the physician to promise it. It will often con- 
tinue for two or three weeks, and sometimes for five or six, even 
where the treatment has been very proper. 

Sometimes indeed a slight infection may be carried off in a few days, 
by bathing the parts in warm milk and water, and injecting frequent- 
ly up the urethra a little sweet oil or linseed tea, about the warmth of 
new milk. Should these not succeed in carrying off the infection., 
they will at least have a tendency to lessen its virulence. 
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To effect a cure, however, astringent injections will be found ne- 
cessary. These may be various ways prepared, but I think, those 
rnade with the white vitriol are both most safe and efficacious. They 
can be made stronger or weaker as circumstances may require ; but 
it is best to begin with the more gentle, and increase their power if 
necessary. I generally order a drachm of white vitriol to be dissolved 
in eight or nine ounces of common or rose water, and an ordinary 
syringe full of it to be thrown up three or four times a-day. If this 
quantity does not perform a cure, it may be repeated, and the dose 
increased*. 

Whether injections he used or not, cooling purges are always pro- 
per in a gonorrhoea. They ought not, however, to be of the strong 
or drastic kind. Whatever raises a violent commotion in the body 
increases the danger, and tends to drive the disease deeper into the 
habit. Procuring two or three stools every second or third day for 
the first fortnight, and the same number every fourth or hfth day for 
the second, will generally be sufficient to remove the inflammatory 
symptoms, to diminish the running, and to change its colour and 
consistence. It gradually becomes more white and ropy as the viru- 
lence abatesf. 

When the inflammatory symptoms run high, bleeding is always 
necessary at the beginning. This operation, as in other topical in- 
flammations, must be repeated according to the strength and consti- 
tution of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency of the symp- 
toms. 

Medicines which promote the secretion of urine are likewise pro- 
per in this stage of the disorder. For this purpose an ounce of nitre 
and two ounces of gum arabic, pounded together, may be divided 
into twenty-four doses, one of which may be taken frequently in a cup 

* Although it is now very common to cure the gonorrhoea by astringent injections, 
there are still many practitioners who do not approve this mode of practice. I 
can, however, from much experience, assert that it is both the most easy, elegant, 
and emacious method of cure ; and that any bad consequences arising from it 
must be owing to the ignorance or misconduct of the practitioner himself, and not 
to the remedy. Many, for example, use strong preparations of lead, all of which 
are dangerous when applied to the internal surfaces of the body; others use etcharo- 
tics, which inflame and injure the parts. I have known a gonorrhaea actually 
cured by an injection made of green-tea, and would always recommend gentle 
methods where they will succeed. 

t If the patient can swallow a solution of salts and manna, he may take six 
drachms, or, if his constitution requires it, an ounce of the former, with half an 
ounce of the latter. These may be dissolved in an English pint of boiling water, 
whey, or thin water-gruel, and taken early in the morning. 

If an infusion of senna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two drachms of the. 
former, and an ounce of the latter, may be infused all night in an English pint ol 
boiling water. The infusion may be strained next morning, and half an ounce 
of Glauber's salts dissolved in it. A tea-cupful of this infusion may be taken ever' 
half hour till it operates. 

Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following will be found to answer 
very well. Take of the lenitive electuary four ounces, cream of tartar two 
ounces, jalap in powder, two drachms, rhubarb, one drachm, and as much of the- 
syrup of pale roses as will serve to make up the whole into a- soft electuary. Two 
crthree tea-spoonsful of this may be taken overnight, and about the same quan- 
tity next morning, every day that the patient chuses to take a purge. 

The doses of the above medicines may be increased or diminished according as 
the patient finds it necessary. We have ordered the salts to be dissolved in a large 
ISgnfchy of water, because ir renders their operation more mild. 
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of the patient's drink. If these should make him pass his urine so 
often as to become troublesome to him, he may either take them less 
frequently, or leave out the nitre altogether, and take equal parts of 
gum arabic and cream of tartar. These may be pounded together, 
and a tea-spoonful taken in a cup of the patient's drink four or five 
times a-day. I have generally found this answer extremely well, 
both as a diuretic and for keeping the body gently open. 

When the pain and inflammation are seated high, towards the neck 
of the bladder, it will be proper frequently ro throw up an emollient 
clyster, which, besides the benefit of procuring stools will serve as a 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. 

Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied to the parts, 
are of great service. They may be made of the flour of linseed, or 
of wheat-bread and milk, softened with fresh butler, or sweet oil. 
When poultices cannot be conveniently used, cloths wrung out of 
warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may be 
applied. I have known most excruciating pains, during the inflam- 
matory state of the gonorrhoea, relieved by one or other of these 
applications. 

Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in the spermatic 
vessels than a proper truss for the scrotum. It ought to be so con- 
trived as to support the testicles, and should be worn from the first 
appearance of the disease till it has ceased some weeks. 

The above treatment will sometimes remove the gonorrhoea so 
quickly, that the person will be in doubt whether he really laboured 
under that disease. This however is too favourable a turn to be often 
expected. It more frequently happens, that we are only able to pro- 
cure an abatement or remission of the inflammatory symptoms, so 
far as to make it safe to have recourse to the great antidote mercury. 

Many people, on the first appearance of a gonorrhoea, fly to the 
use of mercury. This is a bad plan. Mercury is often not at all ne- 
cessary in a gonorrhoea; and when taken too early it does mischief. 

It may be necessary to complete the cure, but can never be proper 
at the commencement of it. 

When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the other things re- 
commended as above, have eased the pain, softened the pulse, re- 
lieved the heat of urine, and render the involuntary erections less 
frequent, the patient may begin to use mercury in any form that is 
least disagreeable to him. 

If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at night and one in the 
morning will be a sufficient close at first. Should they affect the 
mouth too much, the dose must be lessened; if not at all it may be 
gradually increased to five or six pills in the day. If calomel be 
thought preferable, two or three grains of it, formed into a bolus with 
a little of the conserve of hips, may be taken at bed-time, and the dose 
gradually increased to eight or ten grains. One of the most common 
preparations of mercury now in use is the corrosive sublimate. This 
may be taken in the manner afterwards recommended under the con- 
firmed lues or pox. I have always found it one of the most safe and 
efficacious medicines when properly used. 

The above medicines may either be taken every day or every other 
day, as the patient is able to bear them. They ought never to be 
taken in such quantity as to raise a salivation, unless in a very slight 
degree. The disease may be more safety} and as certainly cured 
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without a salivation as with it. When the mercury runs off by the 
mouth, it is not so successful in carrying off the disease, as when it 
continues longer in the body, and is discharged gradually. 

Should the patient be purged or griped in the night by the mercu- 
ry, he must take an infusion of senna, or some other purgative, and 
drink freely of water-gruel, to prevent bloody stools, which are very 
apt to happen should the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has not 
been duly prepared. When the bowels are weak and the mercury is 
apt to gripe or purge, ihtne disagreeable consequences may be pre- 
vented by taking, with the above pills or bolus, halt a drachm or two 
scruples of diascordium, or of the Japonic confection. 

To prevent the disagreeable circumstance of the mercury's affect- 
ing the mouth too much, or bringing on a salivation, it may be com- 
bined with purgatives. With this view the laxative mercurial pill has 
been contrived, the usual dose of which is half a drachm, or three 
pills, night and morning, to be repeated every other day; but the 
safer way for the patient to begin with two, or even with one pill, 
gradually increasing the dose. 

To such persons as can neither swaltow a bolus nor a pill, mercu- 
ry may be given in a liquid form, as it can be suspended even in a wa- 
tery vehicle, by means of gum-arabic; which not only serves this 
purpose, but likewise prevents the mercury from affecting the mouth, 
and renders it in many respects a better medicine*. 

It happens very fortunately for those who cannot be brought to 
take mercury inwardly, and likewise for persons whose bowels are 
too tender to bear it, that an external application of it will answer 
equally well, and in some respects better. It must be acknowledged, 
that mercury, taken inwardly for any length of time, greatly weak- 
ens and disorders the bowels; for which reason, when a plentiful 
use of it becomes necessary, we would prefer rubbing to the mer- 
curial pills. The common mercurial or blue ointment will answer 
very well. Of that which is made by rubbing together equal quan- 
tities of hog's lard and quick-silver, about a drachm may be used at a 
time. The best time for rubbing it on is at night, and the most proper 
place the inner side of the thighs. The patient should stand before 
the fire when he rubs, and should wear flannel drawers next his skin 
at the time he is using the ointment. If ointment of a weaker or 
stronger kind be used, the quantity must be increased or diminished 
in proportion. 

If during the use of the ointment, the inflammation of the genital 
parts, together with the heat and feverishness, should return, or if 
the mouth should grow sore, the gums tender, and the breath be- 
come offensive, a dose or two of Glauber's salts, or some other 
cooling purge, maybe taken, and the rubbing intermitted for a few 
days. As soon however as the signs of spitting are gone off, if the 
■virulency be not quite corrected, the ointment must be repeated, but 
i n smaller quantities, and at longer intervals than before. Whatever 

* Take quicksilver one drachm, gum-arabic reduced to a mucilage two drachms; 
let the quicksilver be rubbed with the mucilage, in a marble mortar, until the glo- 
bules of mercury entirely disappear; afterwards add gradually, still continuing the 
trituration, half an ounce of balsamic syrup, and eight ounces of simple cinnamon- 
water Two table- spoonsful of this solution may be taken night and morning. 
Some reckon this the best form in which quicksilver can be exhibited for the cure 
of a gonorrhoea. 
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way mercury is administered, its use may be persisted in as long as 
any virulency is suspected to remain. 

During this, which may be called the second stage of the disorder, 
though so strict a regimen is not necessary as in the first or inflam- 
matory state, yet intemperance of every kind must be avoided. The 
food must be light, plain, and of easy digestion ; and the greatest in- 
dulgence that may be allowed with respect to drink is, a little wine di- 
luted with a sufficient quantity of water. Spiritous liquors are to be 
avoided in every shape; I have often known the inflammatory symp- 
toms renewed and heightened, the running increased, and the cure 
rendered extremely difficulty and tedious, by one fit of excessive 
drinking. 

When the above treatment has removed the heat of urine, and the 
the soreness of the genital parts; when the quantity of running is con- 
siderably lessened, without any pain or swelling in the groin or testi- 
cle supervening; when the patient is free from involuntary erections; 
and lastly, when the running becomes pale, whitish, thick, void of ill 
smell, and tenactous or ropy; when all or most of these symptoms ap- 
pear, the gonorrhea is arrived at its last stage, and we may gradually 
proceed to treat it as a gleet with astringent and agglutinating me- 
dicines. 

OF GLEETS. 

A Gonorrhoea frequently repeated, or improperly treated, often 
ends in a gleet, which may either proceed from a relaxation, or from 
some remains of the disease. It is however of the greatest impor- 
tance in the cure of the gleet, to know from which of these causes it 
proceeds. When the discharge proves very obstinate, and receives 
little or no check from astringent remedies, there is ground to sus- 
pect that it is owing to the latter ; but if the drain is inconstant, and 
is chiefly observable when the patient is stimulated by lascivious ideas, 
or upon straining to go to stool, we may reasonably conclude that it is 
chiefly owing to the former. 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, the principal 
design is to brace, and restore a proper degree of tension to the de- 
bilitated and relaxed vessels. For this purpose, besides the medi- 
cines recommended in the gonorrhoea, the patient may have recourse 
to stronger and more powerful astringents, as the Peruvian bark*, 
alum, vitriol, galls, tormentil, bistort, baldustines, tincture of gum 
kino, Sec. The injections may be rendered more astringent by the 
addition of a few grains of alum, or increasing the quantity of vitriol 
as far as the parts are able to bear it. 

The last remedy which we shall mention in this case is the cold 
bath, than which there is not perhaps a more powerful bracer in the 
whole compass of medicine. It ought never to be omitted in this 

* The Peruvian bark may be combined with other astringents, and prepared in 
the following manner: 

Take of Peruvian bark bruised six drachms, of fresh galls bruised two drachms; 
boil them in a pound and an half of water to a pound: to the strained liquor add 
three ounces of the simple tincture of the bark. A small tea-cupful of this may be 
taken three times a-day, adding to each cup fifteen or twenty drops of the acid 
elixir of vitriol. 
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species of gleet, unless there be something in the constitution of the 
patient which renders the use of it unsafe. The chief objections tr* 
the use the cold bath are a full habit and an unsound state of the vis- 
■ era. The danger from the former may always be lessened, if not 
removed, by purging and bleeding ; but the latter is an insurmounta- 
ble obstacle, as the pressure of the water, and the sudden contraction 
of the external vessels, by throwing the blood with two much force 
upon the internal parts are apt to occasion ruptures of the vessels, or 
a flux of humours upon the diseased organs. But where no objection 
of this kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge over head in water 
every morning fasting, for three or four weeks together. He should 
not however stay long in the water, and should take care to have his 
skin dried as soon as he comes out. 

The regimen proper in this case is the same as was mentioned in 
the last stage of the gonorrhoea: the diet must be drying and astrin- 
gent, and the drink, Spa, Pyrmont, or Bristol waters, with which a 
little claret or red wine may sometimes be mixed. Any person may 
now afford to drink these waters, as they can be every where prepared 
at almost no expense, by a mixture of common chalk and oil of vitriol. 

When the gleet does not in the smallest degree yield to these me- 
dicines, there is reason to suspect that it proceeds from ulcers. In 
this case recourse must be had to mercury, and such medicines as tend 
to correct any predominant acrimony with which the juices may be~ 
affected, as the decoction of China, sarsaparilla, sassafras, or the 
like. 

Mr. Fordyce says, he has seen many obstinate gleets, of two, three 
or four years standing, effectually cured by a mercurial inunction, 
when almost every other medicine has been tried in vain. Dr. Chap- 
man seems to be of the same opinion ; but says, he has always found 
the mercury succeed best in this case when joined with terebinthinate 
and other agglutinating medicines. For which reason the Doctor re- 
commends pills made of calomel and Venice turpentine* ; and desires 
that their use may be accompanied with a decoction of guaiacum or 
sarsaparilla. 

The last kind of remedy which we shall mention for the cure of 
ulcers in the urinary passage, are the suppurating candles or bougies : 
as these are prepared various ways, and are generally to be bought 
ready made, it is needless to spend time in enumerating the different 
ingredients of which they are composed, or teaching the manner of 
preparing them. Before a bougie be introduced into the urethra, 
however, it should be smeared all over with sweet oil, to prevent it 
from stimulating too suddenly ; it may be suffered to continue in from 
one to seven or eight hours, according as the patient can bear it. Ob- 
stinate ulcers are not only often healed, but tumours and excrescences 
in the urinary passages taken away, and an obstruction of urine re- 
moved by means of bougies. Obstinate gleets may be removed by 
the use of bougies. 

* Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a sufficient degree af hardness, half an 
ounce, calomel half a drachm. Let these be mixed and formed into sixty pills, 
of which five or six may be taken night and morning. If, during the use of these 
pills, the mouth should grow sore, or the breath become offensive, they must be 
discontinued until these symptoms disappear. 
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OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 

THE swelled testicle may either proceed from infection lately' 
contracted, or from the venereal poison lurking in the body : the lat- 
ter indeed is not very common, but the former frequently happens 
both in the first and second stages of a gonorrhoea ; particularly when 
the running is unseasonably checked by cold, hard drinking, strong 
drastic purges, violent exercise, the too early use of astringent medi- 
cines, or the like. 

In the inflammatory stage, bleeding is necessary, which must be 
repeated according to the urgency of the symptoms*. The food 
must be light, and the drink diluting. High-seasoned food, flesh, 
wines, and every thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided. Fo- 
mentations are of singular service. Poultices of bread and milk, sof- 
tened with fresh butter or oil, are likewise very proper, and ought 
constantly to be applied when the patient is in bed, when he is up the 
testicles should be kept warm, and supported by a bag or truss, 
which may easily be contrived in such a manner as to prevent the 
weight of the testicle from having any effect. , 

If it should be found impiacticable to clear the testicle by the cooling 
regimen now pointed out, and extended according to circumstances, 
it will be necessary to lead the patient through such a complete anti- 
venereal course as shall ensure him against any future uneasiness.. 
For this purpose, besides rubbing the mercurial ointment on the par, 
if free from pain, or on the thighs, as directed in the gonorrhoea, the 
patient must be confined to bed, if necessary, for five or six weeks, 
suspending the testicle all the while with a bag or truss, and plying 
him inwardly with strong decoctions of sarsaparilla. 

When these means do not succeed, and there is reason to suspect 
a scrophulus or cancerous habit, either of which may support a scirr- 
hous induration, after the venereal poison is corrected, the parts 
should be fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, the bruised 
leaves of which may likewise be added to the poultice, and the ex- 
tract at the same time taken inwardlyf. This practice is strongly 
recommended by Dr. Stork in scirrhous and cancerous cases : and 
Mr. Fordyce assures us, that by this method he has cured diseased 
testicles of two or three years standing, even when ulcerated, and 
when the scirrhous had begun to be affected with pricking and lancing 
pains. 

OF BUBOES. 

VENEREAL Buboes are hard tumours seated in the groin, occa- 
sioned by the venereal poison lodged in this part. They are of two 
kinds ; viz. such as proceed from a recent infection, and such as ac- 
company a confirmed lues. 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, such as appear so soon after im- 
pure coition, may be first attempted by disfiersion, and, if that should 
not succeed, by sufi/mration. To promote the dispersion of a buboe* 

* I have been accustomed for some time past to apply leeches to inflamed! 
testicles, which practice has always been followed by the most happy effects. 

f The extract of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken in the manner di- 
rected under the article Cancer, 

S S 
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the same regimen must be observed as was directed in the first stage 
of a gonorrhoea. The patient must likewise be bled, and take some 
cooling purges, as the decoction of tamarinds and •Senna, Glauber's 
salts, and the like. If, by this course, the swelling and other inflam- 
matory sympioms abate, we may safely proceed to the use of mercu- 
ry, which must be continued till the venereal virus is subdued.* 

But if the bubo should, from the beginning, be attended with great 
heat, pain, and pulsation, it will be proper to promote its suppuration. 
Fot this purpose the patient may be allowed to use his ordinary diet, 
and to take now and then a glass of wine. Emollient cataplasms, 
consisting of bread and milk softened with oil or fresh butter, may be 
applied to the part; and in cold constitutions, where the tumour ad- 
vances slowly, white lilly-roots boiled, or sliced onions raw, and a 
sufficient quantity of yellow basilic on, may he added to the poultice. 

When tiie tumour is ripe, which may be known by its conical 
figure, the softness of the skin, and a fluctuation of matter plainly to 
be felt under the finger, it may be opened either by a caustic or a lan- 
cet, and afterwards dressed with digestive ointment. 

It sometimes however happens, that buboes can neither be dis- 
persed nor brought to a suppuration, but remain hard, indolent tu- 
mours. In this case the indurated glands must be consumed by 
caustic ; it they should become scirrhous, they must be dissolved by 
the application of hemlock, both externally, and internally as di- 
rected in the scirrhous testicles. 

OF CHANCRES. 

CHANCRES are superficial, callous, eating ulcers ; -which may 
happen either with or without a gonorrhoea. They are commonly 
seated about the glans, and make their appearance in the following 
manner : First a little red pimple arises, w hich soon becomes pointed 
at top, and is filled with a whitish matter inclining to yellow. This 
pimple is hot, and itches generally before it breaks : afterwards it de- 
generates into an obstinate ulcer, the bottom of which is usually co- 
vered with a vicid mucus, and whose edges gradually become hard and 
callous. Sometimes the first appearance resembles a simple exocria- 
tion of the cuticle ; which, however, if the cause be venereal, soon 
becomes a true chancre. 

A chancre is sometimes a primary affection, but it is much oftener 
symptomatic, and is the mark of a confirmed lues. Primary chancres 
discover themselves soon after impure coition, and are generally seat- 
ed in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, the nipples of wo- 
men, the glans fitrdu of it en, &c.f 

When a chancre appears soon after impure coition, its treatment 
is nearly similar to that of the virulent gonorrhoea. The patient 

* For the dispersion of a bubo, a number of leeches applied to the part affected 
will be frund equally efficacious as in the inflamed testicle. 

f When venereal ulcers are seated in the lips, the infection may be commu- 
nica'ed by kissing. I have seen very obstinate venereal ulcers in the lips, 
which I have all the reason in the world to believe were communicated in this 
manner. 

Nurses ought to beware of suckling infected children, or having their breasts 
drawn by persons tainred with the venereal disease. This caution is very neces- 
sary for nurses who reside in the neighbourhood of great towns. 
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must observe the cooling regimen, lose a little blood and take some 
gentle doses of salts and manna. The parts affected ought frequently" 
to be bathed, or rather soaked, in warm milk and water, and, if the 
inflammation be great, an emollient poultice or cat.tplasm mav be ap- 
plied to them. This course will, in most cases be sufficient to abate 
the inflammation, and prepare the patient for the use of mercurv. 

Symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied with ulcers in. 
the throat, nocturnal pains, scurvy eruptions about the roots of the 
hair, and other symptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they may 
be seated in any of the parts mentioned above, they commonly appear 
upon the private parts, or the inside of the thigh. They are also less 
painful, but frequently much larger and harder than primary chancres. 
As their cure must depend upon that of the pox, of which they are 
only a symptom, we shall take no further notice of them, till we come 
to treat of a confirmed lues.* 

Thus we have related most of the symptoms which accompany or 
succeed a violent gonorrhoea, and have also given a short view of their 
proper treatment ; there are, however, several others which some- 
times attend this disease, as a strangury, or obstruction of urine, a 
fi/iymosisj fiara/i/iymosis, &c. 

A strangury may either be occasioned by a spasmodic constric- 
tion, or an inflammation of the urethra and parts about the neck of 
the bladder. In the former case, the patient begins to void his urine 
with tolerable ease ; but, as soon as it touches the galled or inflamed 
urethra, a sudden constriction takes place, and the urine is voided 
by spurts, sometimes hydrops only. When the strangury is cwing 
to an inflammation about the neck of the bladder, there is a constant 
heat and uneasiness of the part, a perpetual desire to make water, 
•while the patient can only render a few drops, and a troublesome 
tenesmus, or constant inclination to go to stool. 

When the strangury is owing to spasms, such medicines as tend 
to dilute and blunt the salts of the urine will be proper. For this 
purpose, besides the common diluting liquors, soft and cooling emul- 
sions, sweetened with the syrup of poppies, may be used. Should 
these not have the desired effect, bleeding and emollient fomenta- 
tions, will be necessary. 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an inflammation about 
the neck of the bladder, bleeding must be more liberally performed, 
and repeated according to the urgency of the symptoms. After 
bleeding, if the strangury still continues, soft clysters, with a proper 
quantity of laudanum in them, may be administered, and emollient 
fomentations applied to the region of the bladder. At the same time, 
the patient may take every four hours a lea-cupful of barley water, to 
an English pint of which six ounces of the syrup of marshmallows, 
four ounces of the oil of sweet almonds, and half an ounce of nitre, 
may be added. If these remedies should not relieve the complaint, 
and a total suppression of urine should come on, bleeding must be 
repeated, and the patient set in a warm bath up to the middle. It 
will be proper in this case to discontinue the diuretics, and to diaw 

* I have found it answer extremely well to sprinkle chancres twice a-day wth 
calomel. This will often perform a cure without any other application whatever. 
If the chancres are upon the clans, they may be washed with milk and water, 
• little warm, and afterwards the calomel may be applied as above. 
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off the water with a catheter ; but as the patient is seldom able to 
bear its being introduced, we would rather recommend the use of 
mild bougies. These often lubricate the passage, and greatly facili- 
tate the discharge of urine. Whenever they begin to stimulate or 
give any uneasiness, they may be withdrawn. 

The fihymosis is such a constriction of the prepuce over the glans, 
as hinders it from being drawn backwards ; the /iara/ihy?no.<sis, on the 
contrary, is such a constriction of the prepuce behind the glans, as 
hinders it from being brought forward. 

The treatment of these symptoms is so nearly the same with that 
of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have no occasion to enlarge upon 
it. In general, bleeding, purging, poultices, and emollient fomenta- 
tions are sufficient. Should these however fail of removing the stric- 
ture, and the parts be threatened with a mortification, twenty or thir- 
ty grains of ipecacuanha, and one grain of emetic tartar, may be giv- 
en fo'" a vomit, and may be worked off with warm water or thin gruel. 
It sometimes happens, that, in spite of all endeavours to the con- 
trary, the inflammation goes on, and the symptoms of a beginning 
mortification appear. When this is the case, the prepuce must be 
scarified with a lancet, and, if necessary, divided, in order to prevent 
a strangulation, and set the imprisoned glans at liberty. We shall 
not describe the manner of performing this operation, as it ought al- 
ways to be done bv a surgeon. When a mortification has actually 
taken place, if will be necessary besides performing the above opera- 
tions, to foment the parts frequently with cloths wrung out of a strong 
decoetion of camomile flowers and bark, and to give the patient a 
drachm of the bark in powder every two or three hours. 

With regard to the /iria/iism, chordee, and other distortions of the 
fienisy their treatment is no way different from that of the gonorrhoea. 
When they prove very troublesome, the patient may take a few drops 
of laudanum at night, especially after the operation of a purgative 
through the day. 

OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 

WE have hitherto treated of those affections in which the venereal 
poison is supposed to be confined chiefly to the particular part by 
which it was received, and shall next take a view of the lues in its con- 
firmed state ; that is, when the poison is actually received into the 
blood, and circulating with it through every part of the body, mixes 
with the several secretions, and renders the whole habit tainted. 

The symptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in the groin, pain 
of the head and joints, which are peculiarly troublesome in the night, 
or when the patient is warm in bed ; scabs and scurfs in various parts 
of the body, especially on the head, of a yellowish colour, resembling 
a honey-comb ; corroding ulcers in various parts of the body, which 
generally begin about the throat, from whence they creep gradually, 
by the palate, towards the cartilage of the nose, which they destroy ; 
excrescences or exostoses arise in the middle of the bones, and their 
spongy ends become brittle, and break upon the least accident j at 
other times they are soft, and bend like wax ; the conglobate glands 
become hard and callous, and form, in the neck, armpits, groin, and 
mesentary, hard moveable tumours, like the king's evil ; tumours of 
different kinds are likewise formed in the lymphatic vessels, tendons, 
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ligaments, and nerves, as the gummata, ganglia, nodes, tofihs, 8cc. ; 
the eyes are affected with itching, pain, redness, and sometimes with 
total blindness, and the ears with a singing noise, pain, and deafness, 
whilst their internal substance is ulcerated and rendered carious ; at 
length all the animal, vital, and natural functions are depraved ; the 
face becomes pale and livid ; the body emaciated and unfit for motion, 
and the miserable patient falls into an atrophy or wasting consumption. 

Women have symptoms peculiar to the sex; as cancers of the breast; 
a suppression or overflowing of the menses; the whites; hysteric af- 
fections; an inflammation, abscess, scirrhous, gangrene, cancer, or 
ulcer of the womb; they are generally either barren or subject to abor- 
tion; or, if they bring children into the world, they have an univer- 
sal erysipelas, are half rotten, and covered with ulcers. 

Such is the catalogue of symptoms attending this dreadful disease 
in its confirmed state. Indeed they are seldom all to be met with in 
the same person, or at the same time; so many of them, however, 
are generally present as are sufficient to alarm the patient; and if he 
has reason to suspect the infection is lurking in his body, he ought 
immediately to set about the expulsion of it, otherwise the most tra- 
gical consequences will ensue. 

The only 'certain remedy hitherto known in Europe, for the cure 
of this disease, is mercury, which may be used in a great variety of 
forms, with nearly the same success.* Some time ago it was reck- 
oned impossible to cure a confirmed lues without a salivation. This 
method is now however pretty generally laid aside, and mercury is 
found to be as efficacious, or rather more so, in expelling the venereal 
poison, when administered in such a manner as not to run off by 
the salivary glands. 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial ointment is as effi- 
cacious as any other preparation of that mineral; yet experience has 
taught me to think otherwise. I have often seen the most obstinate 
venereal cases, where great quantities of mercurial ointment had been 
used in vain, yield to the saline preparations of mercury. Nor am I 
singular in this opinion. My ingenious friend, Mr. Clare, an emi- 
nent surgeon of this city, assures me, that for some time past he has 
employed, in venereal cases, a saline preparation of mercury with 
most happy success. This preparation rubbed with a sufficient quan- 
tity of any mild powder, he applies, in small portions to the tongue, 
where, with a gentle degree of friction, it is immediately absorbed, 
and produces its full effect upon the system, without doing the least 
injury to the stomach or bowels; a matter of the greatest importance 
in the application of this most active and powerful remedy. 

It is impossible to ascertain either the exact quantity of medicines 
that must be taken, or the time they ought to be continued, in order 
to perform a cure. These will ever vary according to the constitution 
of the patient, the season of the year, the degree of infection, the time 
it has lodged in the body, &c. But though it is difficult, as Astruc ob- 
serves, to determine a firiori, what quantity of mercury will, in the 
whole, be necessary to cure this distemper completely; yet it may be 
judged of a posteriori, from the abatement and ceasing of the symp- 
toms. The same author adds, that commonly not less than two ounces 

* The preparations which I now chiefly use, in the confirmed laes, are calo- 
mel and calcined mercury. 
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of the strong mercurial ointment is sufficient, and not more than 
three or four ounces necessary. 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which we shall take no- 
tice of, is the corrosive sublimate. This was some time ago brought 
into use for the venereal disease, in Germany, by the illustrious Baron 
Van Swieten; and was soon after introduced into Britain by the learned 
Sir John Pringle, at that time physician to the army. The method 
of giving it is as follows: One grain of corrosive sublimate is dissolved 
in two ounces of French brandy or malt spirits; and of this solution, 
an ordinary table-spoonful, or the quantity of half an ounce, is to be 
taken twice a-day, and to be continued as long as any symptoms of the 
disorder remain. To those whose stomach cannot bear the solution,, 
the sublimate may be given in form of a pill.* 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recommended for cur- 
ing the venereal disease; but none of them have been found, upon ex- 
perience, to answer the high encomiums which had been bestowed 
upon them. Though no one of these is to be depended upon alone, 
yet, when joined with mercury, some of them have been found to be 
very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the best we know yet is 
sarsaparilla, which may be prepared and taken according to the direc- 
tions in the Appendix, t 

The mezereon-root is likewise found to be a powerful assistant to 
the sublimate or any other mercurial. It may either be used along 
with sarsaparilla, as directed in the Appendix, or by itself. Those who 
choose to use the mezereon by itself, may boil an ounce of the fresh 
bark, taken from the root, in twelve English pints of water to eight, 
adding towards the end an ounce of liquorice. The dose of this is 
the same as of the decoction of sarsaparilla. 

We have been told that the natives of America cure the venereal 
disease, in every stage, by a decoction of the root of a plant called 
Lobelia. It is used either fresh or dried ; but we have no certain ac- 
counts with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they mix other roots 
with it, as those of the ranunculus, the cxnothus, &c. but whether 
these are designed to distinguish or assist it, is doubtful. The pati- 
ent takes a large draught of the decoction early in the morning, and 
continues to use it for his ordinary drink through the day}. 

* The sublimate may be given in distilled water, or any other liquid that the pa- 
tient chooses. I commonly order ten grains to be dissolved in an ounce of the spi- 
rit of wine, for the conveniency of carriage, and let the patient take twenty or 
thirty drops of it night and morning in half a glass of brandy or other spirits. Mr. 
Debra, an ingenious chymist of this place, informs me, that he prepares a salt of 
mercury much more mild and gentle in its operatipn than the sublimate, though 
equally efficacious. 

•j- See Appendix, Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 

^ Though we are still very much in the dark with regard to the method of 
curing this disease among the natives of America, yet it is generally affirmed that 
they do cure it with speed, safety and success, and that without the least know- 
ledge of mercury. Hence it becomes an object of considerable importance to dis- 
cover their method of cure. This might surely be done by making trials of the 
various plants which are found in those parts, and particularly of such as the na- 
tives are known to make use of. All people in a rude state take their medicines 
chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, and are often possessed of valuable secrets 
with regard to the virtues of plants, of which more enlightened nations are igno- 
rant. Indeed we make no doubt but some plants of our own growth, were pro- 
per pains taken to discover them, would be found as efficatious in curing the ve- 
nereal disease as those in America. It must however be remembered, that what 
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Many other roots and woods might be mentioned, which have been 
extolled for curing the venereal disease, as the china-root, the roots 
of soap-wort, burdock, &c. as also the wood of guaiacum and sassa- 
fras ; but as none of these have been found to possess virtues supe- 
rior to those already mentioned, we shall, for the sake of brevity, 
pass them over, and shall conclude our observations on this disease, 
with a few general remarks concerning the proper management of 
the patient, and the nature of the infection. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

THE condition of the patient ought always to be considered pre- 
vious to his entering upon a course of mercury in any form. It 
would be equally rash and dangerous to administer mercury to a per- 
son labouring under any violent acute disease, as a putrid fever, pleu- 
risy, peripneumony, or the like. It would likewise be dangerous in 
some chronic cases ; as a slow hectic fever, or the last stage of a 
consumption. Sometimes, however, these diseases proceed from 
a confirmed lues ; in which case it will be necessary to give mercu- 
ry. In chronic diseases of a less dangerous nature, as the asthma, 
the gravel, and such like, mercury, if necessary, may be safely admi- 
nistered, If the patient's strength has been greatly exhausted by 
sickness, labour, abstinence, or any other cause, the- use of mercury 
must be postponed, till by time, rest, and a nourishing diet, it can be 
sufficiently restored. 

Mercury ought not to be administered to women during the men- 
strual flux, or when the period is near at hand. Neither should it 
be given in the last stage of pregnancy. If, however, the woman be 
not near the time of delivery, and circumstances render it necessary, 
mercury may be given, but in smaller doses, and at greater intervals 
than usual : with these precautions, both the mother and child may 
be cured at the same time ; if not, the disorder will at least be kept 
from growing worse, till the woman be brought to bed, and suffi- 
ciently recovered, when a more effectual method may be pursued, 
which, if she suckles her child, will in all probability be sufficient for 
the cure of both. 

Mercury ought always to be administered to infants with the great- 
est caution. Their tender condition unfits them for supporting a sali- 
vation, and makes it necessary to administer even the mildest prepa- 
rations of mercury to them with a sparing hand. A similar conduct 
is recommended in the treatment of old persons, who have the mis- 
fortune to labour under a confirmed lues. No doubt the infirmities of 
age must render people less able to undergo the fatigues of a saliva- 
tion ; but this, as was formerly observed, is never necessary ; be- 
sides, we have generally found, that mercury had much less effect 
upon very old persons, than on those who were younger. 

Hysteric and hypochondriac persons, and such as are subject to an 
habitual diarrhoea or dysentery, or to frequent and violent attacks of 
the epilepsy, or who are afflicted with the scrophula, or the scurvy, 
ought to be cautious in the use of mercury. Where any one of these 
disorders prevails, it ought either, if possible, to be cured, or at least 

■will cure the venereal disease in one country, will not always be found to have 
emial success in another. 
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palliated, before the patient enters upon a course of mercury. When 
this cannot be done, the mercury must be administered in smaller 
doses, and at longer intervals than usual. ( 

The most proper seasons for entering upon a course of mercury, 
are the spring and autumn, when the air is of a moderate warmth. 
If the circumstances of the case, however, will not admit of delay, 
we must not defer the cure on account of the season, but must admi- 
nister the mercury ; taking care at the same time to keep the pati- 
ent's chamber warmer or cooler, according as the season of the year 
requires. 

The next thing to be considered is the preparation necessary to be 
observed before we proceed to administer a course of mercury. Some 
lay great stress upon this circumstance, observing, that by previously 
relaxing the vessels, and correcting any disorder which may happen 
to prevail in the blood, not only the mercury will be disposed to act 
more kindly, but many other inconveniencies will be prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and gentle purges, pre- 
vious to the administration of mercury, and shall only now add, that 
these are always to be repeated according to the age, strength, con- 
stitution, and other circumstances of the patient. Afterwards, if it 
can be conveniently done, the patient ought to bathe once or twice a-day, 
for a few days, in lukewarm water. His diet in the mean time must 
be light, moist, and cooling. Wine, and all heating liquors, also 
violent bodily exercise, and all great exertions of the mind, as carefully 
to be avoided. 

A proper regimen is likewise to be observed by such as are under 
a course of mercury. Inattention to this not only endangers the pa- 
tient's life, but often also disappoints him of a cure. A much smaller 
quantity of mercury will be sullicent for the cure of a person who lives 
low, keeps warm, and avoids all manner of excess, than of one who 
cannot endure to put the smallest restraint upon his appetites ; in- 
deed it but rarely happens that such are thoroughly cured. 

There is hardly any thing of more importance, either for prevent- 
ing or removing venereal infection, than cleanliness By an early 
attention to this, the infection might often be prevented from entering 
the body ; and, where it has {already taken place, its effects may 
be greatly mitigated. The moment any person has reason to suspect 
that he has received the infection, he ought to wash the parts with wa- 
ter and spirits, sweet-oil, or milk and water ; a small quantity of the 
last may likewise be injected up the urethra, if it can be conveniently 
done. Whether this disease at first took its rise from dirtiness, is 
hard to say ; but wherever that prevails, the infection is found in 
its greatest degree of virulence, which gives ground to believe, that 
a strict attention to cleanliness, would go far towards extirpating it al- 
together*. 

* I have not only seen a recent infection carried off in a few days by means 
of cleanlinesss, viz. bathiug, fomentations, injections, &c. but have likewise 
found it of the greatest advantage in the more advanced stages of the disease. 
Of this I had lately a very remarkable instance, in a man whose penis was almost 
•wholly consumed by venereal ulcers; the matter had been allowed to continue on 
the sores, without any care having been taken to clean them, till, notwithstanding 
the use oi mercury and other medicines, it had produced the effects above men- 
tioned. I ordered warm milk and water to be injected three or four jimes a-day, 
faito all the sinuous ulcers, in order to wash out all the matter ; aftsr which they 
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'When the venereal disease has been neglected, or improperly 
treated, it often becomes a disorder of the habit. In this ease the 
cure must be attempted by restoratives, as a milk diet, the decoction 
of sarsaparilla, and such like, to which mercury may be occasionally 
added. It is a common practice in North-Britain to send such pa- 
tients to drink goat whey. This is a very proper plan, provided the 
infection has been totally eradicated before hand ; but when that 
is not the case, and the patient trusts to the whey for finishing his 
cure, he will often be disappointed. I have frequently known the 
disease return with all its virulence after a course of goat whey, 
even when that course had been thought quite sufficient for com- 
pleting the cure. 

One of the most unfortunate circumstances attending patients in 
this disease, is the necessity they are often laid under of hurrying the 
cure. This induces them to take medicine too fast, and to leave it 
oft' too soon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few days longer 
confinement, would often be sufficient to perfect the cure; whereas, by 
neglect of these, a small degree of virulence is still left in the humours, 
which gradually vitiates, and at length contaminates the whole mass. 
To avoid this, we would advise, that the patient should never leave 
off taking medicine immediately upon the disappearing of the symp- 
toms, but continue it for some time after, gradually lessening the 
quantity, till there is sufficient ground to believe that the disease is 
entirely eradicated. 

It is not only difficult, but absolutely impossible to ascertain the 
exact degree of virulence that may attend the disease ; for which 
reason it will always be a much safer rule to continue the use of me- 
dicine tco long, than to leave it off' too soon. This seems to be the 
leading maxim of a modern practitioner of some note for the vene- 
real disease, who always orders his patient to perfom a quarantine 
of at least forty days, during which time he takes forty bottles of, I 
suppose, a strong decoction of sarsaparilla, or some other anti-vene- 
real simple. Whoever takes this method, and adds a sufficient quantity 
of corrosive sublimate, or some other active preparation of mercury tot 
the decoction, will seldom fail to cure a confirmed lues. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this disease, that not 
one in ten of those who contract it, are either able or willing to sub- 
mit to a proper plan of regimen. The patient is willing to take me- 
dicine ; but he must follow his business, and, to prevent suspicions, 
must eat and drink like the rest of the family. This is the true 
source of nine tenths ol all the mischief arising from the venereal 
disease. I never knew the cure attended with any great difficulty or 

were stuffed with dry lint to absorb the fresh matter as it was generated. The pa- 
tient at the same time took every day half a grain of the corrosive sublimae of 
mercury, dissolved in an ounce of brandy, and drank an Englih quart of the de- 
coction of sarsaparilla. By this treatment in about six weeks, he was periectly 
cured ; and, what was very remarkable, a part of the penis was actually re- 
generated. 

Doctor Gilchrist has given an account of a species of the lues venerea which 
prevails in the West of Scotland, to which rhe natives give the name of Sibbins or 
Sivvins. The Doctor observes, that the spreading of this disease is chiefl) ow- 
ing to the neglect of cleanliness, and seems to thirik, that by due attention to 
that virtue, it might be extirpated. The treatment of this disease is similar to 
that of a confirmed lues or pox The yaius, a duea^e now very common both in 
America and the West-India islands, ma> also be cured in the same manner. 
/ t t 
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clanger where the patient strictly followed the physician's advice; but 
a volume would not be sufficient to point out the dreadful conse- 
quences which proceed from an opposite conduct. Scirrhous testi- 
cles, ulcerous sore throats, madness, consumptions, carious bones, 
and a rotten progeny, arc a few of the blessings derived from this 
source. 

There is a species of false reasoning, with regard to this disease, 
which proves fatal to many. A person of a sound constitution con- 
tracts a slight degree of the disorder. He gets well without taking any 
great care, or using much medicine, and hence concludes that this 
will always be the case. The next time the disease occurs; though 
ten times more virulent, he pursues the same course, and his con- 
stitution is ruined. Indeed, the different degrees of virulence in the 
small-pox are not greater than-in this disease, though, as the learned 
Sydenham observes, in some cases the most skilful physicians can- 
not cure, and in others the most ignorant old woman cannot kill the 
patient iu that disoider. Though a good constitution is always in fa- 
vour of the patient, yet too great stress may be laid upon it. It does 
not appear from observation, that the most robust constitution is able 
to overcome the virulence of the venereal contagion, after it has got 
into the habit. In this case a proper course of medicine is always 
indispensibly necessary. 

Although it is impossible, on account of the different degrees of 
virulence, btc. to lay down fixed and certain rules for the cure of this 
disease, yet the following general plan w ill always be found safe, and 
often successful, viz. to bleed and administer gentle purges with diu- 
retics during the inflammatory state, and as soon as the symptoms 
of inflammation are abated, to administer mercury, in any form that 
may be most agreeable to the patient. The same medicine, assisted 
by the decoction of sarsaparilla, and a proper regimen, will not only 
secure the constitution against any further progress of a confirmed 
pox, but will generally perform a complete cure. 



CHAP. L. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. 



W OMEN in all civilized nations, have the management of 
domestic affairs, and it is very proper they should, as Nature has 
made them less fit for the more active and laborious employments. 
This indulgence, however, is generally carried too far; and females, 
instead of being benefited by it, are greatly injured from the want of 
exercise and free air To be satisfied of this, one need only compare 
the fresh and ruddy looks of a milk-maid, with the pale complexion 
of those females whose whole time is spent within doors. Though 
Nature has made an evident distinction between the male and female 
with regard to bodily strength and vigour, yet she certainly never 
meant, either that the one should be always without, or the other 
always within doors. 

The confinement of females, besides hurting their figure and com- 
plexion, relaxes their solids, weakens their minds, and disorders all 
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the functions of the body. Hence proceed obstructions, indigestion, 
flatulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous disorders. These 
not only unfit women for being mothers and nurses, but often render 
them whimsical and ridiculous. A sound mind depends so much 
upon a healthy body, that where the latter is wanting, the former is 
rarely to be found. 

I have always observed that women who were chiefly employed 
without doors, in the different branches of husbandry, gardening and 
the like, were almost as hardy as their husbands, and that their chil- 
dren were likewise healthy. But as the bad effects of confinement 
and inactivity upon both sexes have been already shewn, we shall 
proceed to point out those circumstances in the structure and design 
of females, which subject them to peculiar diseases; the chief of 
which are their monthly evacuations, pregnancy, and child-beating. 
These indeed cannot properly be called diseases, but, from the deli- 
cacy of the sex, and this being often improperly managed in such 
situations, they become the source of numerous calamities. 

OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 

FEMALES generally begin to menstruate about the age of fifteen, 
and leave it off about fifty, which renders these two periods the most 
critical of their lives. About the first appearance of this discharge, 
the constitution undergoes a very considerable change, generally in- 
deed for the better, though sometimes for tne worse. The greatest 
care is now necessary, as the future health and happiness of the fe- 
male depends in a great measure upon her conduct at this period.* 

If a girl about this time of life be confined to the house, kept con- 
stantly sitting, and neither allowed to romp about, nor employed in 
any active business, which gives exercise to the whole body, r,he be- 
comes weak, relaxed, and puny; her blood not being duly prepared, 
she looks pale and wan; her health, spirits, and vigour decline, and 
she sinks into a valetudinarian for life. Such is the fate of numbers 
of those unhappy females, who, either from two much indulgence, or 
their own narrow circumstances, are, at this critical period, denied 
the benefit of exercise and free air. 

A lazv indolent disposition proves likewise very hurtful to girls at 
this period. One seldom meets with complaints from obstructions 
among the more active and industrious part of the sex; whereas the 
indolent and lazy are seldom free from them. These are in a man- 
ner eaten up by the chlorosis, or green sickness, and other diseases of 
this nature. We would therefore recommend it to all who wish to 
escape these calamities, to avoid indolence and inactivity, as their 
greatest enemies, and to be as much abroad in the open air us possible. 

Another thing winch proves very hurtful to girls about this period 

• 

* It is the duty of mothers, and those who are intrusted with the education of 
girls, to instruct them early in the conduct and management of themselves at this 
critical period of tueir lives. False modesty, inauention, and ignorance of what 
:s beneficial or hurtful at this time, are tne sources of many diseases and misfor- 
tunes in lite, which a few sensible lessons from an experienced matron might have 
prevented. Nor is care less nece.-saiv in the .ubsequer.' returns of this discharge. 
Taking improper food, violent affections of the mind, or catching cold at this pe- 
riod, is often sufficient to ruin the health, or to render the female ever after inca- 
pable of procreation. 
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of life, is unwholesome food. Fond of all manner of trash, they of- 
ten indulge in it, till their whole humours are quite vitiated. Hence 
ensue indigestions, want of appetite, and a numerous train of evils. 
If the fluids he not duly prepared, it is utterly impossible that the se- 
cretions should £o properly on. Accordingly we find; that such girls 
as lead an indolent life, and eat great quantities of trash, are not only 
subject to obstructions of the menses, but likewise to glandular obstruc- 
tions; as the scrophula. or king's evil, See. 

A dull disposition is also very hurtful to girls at this period. It is 
a rare thing to see a sprightly girl who does not enjoy good health, 
while the grave, moping, melancholy creature, proves the very prey 
of vapours and hysterics. Youth is the season for mirth and cheer- 
fulness. Let it therefore be indulged. It is an absolute duty. To 
lay in a stock of health in time of youth, is as necessary a piece of 
prudence, as to make provision against the decays of old age. — While, 
therefore, wise Nature prompts the happy youth to join in sprightly 
amusements, let not the severe dictates of hoary age forbid the use- 
ful impulse, nor damp, with serious gloom, the season destined to 
mirth and innocent festivity. 

Another thing very hurtful to females about this period of life, is 
strait clothes. They are fond of a fine shape, and foolishly imagine 
that this can be acquired by lacing themselves tight. Hence, by 
squeezing the stomach and bowels, they hurt the digestion, and oc- 
casion many incurable maladies. This error is not indeed so com- 
mon as it has been; but, as fashions change, it may come about again: 
we therefore think it not improper to mention it. I know many fe- 
males, who, to this day, feel the direful effects of that wretched cus- 
tom which prevailed some years ago, of squeezing every girl into as 
small a size in the middle as possible. Human invention could not 
possibly have devised a practice more destructive to health. 

After a female has arrived at that period of life when the menses usu- 
ally begin to flow, and they do not appear, but, on the contrary, her 
health and spirits begin to decline, we would advise, instead of shut- 
ting the poor girl up in the house, and dosing her with steel, asafoe- 
tida, and other nauseous drugs, to place her in a situation where she 
can enjoy the benefit of fresh air and agreeable company. There let 
her tat wholesome food, take sufficient exercise, and amuse herself 
in the most agreeable manner; and we have, little reason to fear, but 
Nature, thus assisted, will do her proper work- — Indeed she seldom, 
fails, unless where the fault is on our side. 

This discharge in the beginning is seldom so instantaneous as tc 
surprise females unawares. It is generally preceded by symptoms 
which foretel its approach; as a sense of heat, weight, and dull pain 
in the loins; distension and hardness of the breasts; head-ach; loss of 
appetite; lassitude; paleness of the countenance; and sometimes a 
% slight degree of fever. When these symptoms appear about the age 
at which the menstrual flux usually begins, every thing should be care- 
fully avoided which may obstruct that necessary^and salutary evacua- 
tion; and all means used to promote it; as sitting frequently over the 
steams of warm water, drinking warm diluting liquors, he. 

After the menses, have once begun to flow, the greatest care should 
he taken to avoid every thing that may tend to obstruct them. Fe- 
males ought to be exceeding cautious of what they eat or drink at 
the time they are out of order. Every thing that is cold, ©r apt to 
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sour on the stomach, ought to be avoided ; as fruit, butter-milk, and 
such like. Fish, and all kinds of food that are hard of digestion, are 
also to be avoided. As it is impossible to mention every thing that 
may disagree with individuals at this time, we would recommend it 
to every female to be very attentive to what disagrees with herself, 
and carefully to avoid it. 

Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. More of the 
sex date their diseases from colds, caught while they are out of order, 
than from all other causes. This ought surely to put them upon 
their guard, and to make them very circumspect in their conduct at 
such times- A degree of cold that will not in the least hurt them 
at another time, will at this period be sufficient entirely to ruin 
their health and constitution. 

The greatest attention ought likewise to be paid to the mind, 
which should be kept as easy and cheerful as possible. Every part 
of the animal economy is influenced by the passions, but none more 
so than this. Anger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 
often occasion obstructions of the menstrual flux, which prove abso- 
lutely incurable. 

From whatever cause this flux is obstructed, except in the state of 
pregnancy, proper means should be used to restore it. For this pur- 
pose we would recommend sufficient exercise, in a dry, open, and 
rather cool air ; wholesome diet, and, if the body be weak and lan- 
guid, generous liquors ; also cheerful company and all manner of 
amusements. If these fail,, recourse must be had to medicine. 

When obstructions proceed from a weak relaxed state of the so- 
lids, such medicines as tend to promote digestion, to brace the solids, 
and assist the body in preparing good blood, ought to be used. The 
principal of these are iron and the Peruvian bark, with other bitter 
and astringent medicines. Filings of iron may be infused in wine 
or ale, two or three ounces to an English quart, and after it has stood 
for two or three weeks it may be filtered, and about half a wine glass 
of it taken twice a-day : or prepared steel may be taken in the dose 
of half a drachm, mixed with a little honey or treacle, three or four 
times a-day. The bark and other bitters may either be taken in sub- 
stance or infusion, as is most agreeable to the patient. 

When obstructions proceed from a vicid state oi" the blood ; or from 
women of a gross or full habit, evacuations, and such medicines as 
attenuate the humours, are necessary. The patient in this case 
ought to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warm water, to take 
now and then a cooling purge, and to live upon a spare thin diet. 
Her drink should be whey, water, or small beer; and she ought to 
take sufficient exercise. A tea-spoonful of the tincture of black hel- 
lebore may also be taken twice a-day in a cup of warm water. 

When obstructions proceed from affections of the mind, as grief, 
fear, anger, &c. every method should be taken to amuse and divert 
the patient. And that she may the more readily forget the cause of 
her affliction, she ought, if possible, to be removed from the place 
where it happened. A change of place, by presenting the mind with 
a variety of new objects, has often a very happy influence in relieving 
it from the deepest distress. A soothiug, kind, and affable behaviour 
to females in this situation, is also of the last importance. 

An obstruction of the 7nenses is often the effect of other maladies. 
When this is the case ; nstead of giving medicines to force that dis= 
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charge, which might be dangerous, we ought by all means to endea- 
vour to restore the patient's health and strength. When that is ef- 
fected, the other will return of course. 

But the menstrual flux may be too great as well as too small. When 
this happens, the patient becomes weak, the colour pale, the appetite 
and digestion are bad, and oedematous swellings of the feet, dropsies 
and consumptions often ensue. This frequently happens to women 
about the age of forty-five or fifty, and is very difficult to cure. It 
may proceed from a sedentary life ; a full diet, consisting chiefly of 
salted, high-reasoned, or acrid food ; the use of spirituous liquors ; 
excessive fatigue ; relaxation ; a dissolved state of the blood ; violent 
passions of the mind, 8cc. 

The treatment of this disease must be varied according to its cause. 
When it is occasioned by any error in the patient's regimen, an op- 
posite course to that which induced the disorder must be pursued, 
and such medicines taken as have a tendency to restrain the flux, 
and counteract the morbid affections of the system from whence it 
proceeds. 

To restrain the flux, the patient should be kept quiet and easy both 
in body and mind. If it be very violent, she ought to lie in bed, with 
her head low ; to live upon a cool and slender diet, as veal or chicken 
broths with bread ; and to drink* decoctions of nettle-roots, or the 
greater comfrey. If these be not sufficient to stop the flux, stronger 
astringents may be used, as Japan earth, alum, elixir of vitriol, the 
Peruvian bark, &c* 

The uterine flux may offend in quality as well as in quantity. What 
is usually called the fluor a! bus, or whites, is a very common disease, 
and proves extremely hurtful to delicate women. This discharge, 
however, is not always white, but sometimes pale, yellow, green, or of 
a blackish colour ; sometimes it is sharp and corrosive, sometimes foul 
and foetid, &c. It is attended with a pale complexion, pain in the back, 
loss of appetite, swelling of the feet, and other signs of debility. It 
generally proceeds from a relaxed state of the body, arising from in- 
dolence, the excessive use of tea, coffee, or other weak and watery 
diet. 

To remove this disease, the patient must take as much exercise as 
she can bear without fatigue. Her food should be solid and nourishing, 
but of easy digestion ; and her drink rather generous, as red port or 
claret mixed with Pyrmont, Bristol, or lime-water. Tea and coffee 
are to be avoided. I have often known strong broths have an exceed- 
ing good effect, and sometimes a milk diet alone will perform a cure. 
The patient ought not to lie too long a-bed. When medicine is neces- 
sary, we know none preferable to the Peruvian bark, which in this case 
ought always to be taken in substance. In warm weather the cold bath 
will be of considerable service. 

That period of life at which the menses cease to flow, is likewise .very 
critical to the sex. The stoppage of any customary evacuation, hovv- 

* Two drachms of alum and one of Japan earth may be pounded together, 
and divided into eight or nine doses, one of which may be taken three times a-day. 

Persons whose stomachs cannot bear the alum may take two table-spoonsful 
of the tincture of roses three or four times a-day, to each dose of which ten drops 
of laudanum may be added. 

If these should fail, half a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in powder, with ten 
drops of the elixir of vitriol may be taken in a glass of red wine, four time-, a-day. 
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ever small, is sufficient to disorder the whole frame, and often to destroy 
life itself. Hence it comes to pass, that so many women either fall 
into chronic disorders, or die about this time. Such of them, however, 
as survive it, without contracting any chronic disease, often become 
more healthy and hardy than they were before, and enjoy strength and 
vigour tc a very great age. 

If the menses cease all of a sudden in women of a full habit, they 
ought to abate somewhat of their usual quantity of food, especially of 
the more nourishing kind, as flesh, eggs, Sec. They ought likewise 
to take sufficient exercise, and to keep the body open. This may be 
done by taking, once or twice a-week, a little rhubarb, or an infusion 
of hiera picra in wine or brandy. 

It often happens that women of a gross habit, at this period of life, 
have ulcerous sores break out about their ancles, or in other parts of 
the body. Such ulcers ought to be considered as critical, and should 
either be suffered to continue open, or have artificial drains substituted 
in their stead. Women who will have such sores dried up, are often 
soon after carried off by acute diseases, or fall into those of a chronic 
nature. 

OF PREGJVJJVCY. 

THOUGH pregnancy is not a disease, yet that state is often at- 
tended with a variety of complaints which merit attention, and which 
sometimes require the assistance of medicine. Some women indeed are 
more healthy during their pregnancy than at any other time ; but this 
is by no means the general case : most of them breed in sorrow, and 
are frequently indisposed during the whole time of pregnancy. Few 
fatal diseases, however, happen during that period ; and hardly, any, 
except abortion, that can be called dangerous. We shall therefore 
pay particular attention to it, as it proves generally fatal to the child, 
and sometimes to the mother. 

Pregnant women are often afflicted with the heart-burn. The 
method of treating this complaint has been already pointed out. 
They are likewise, in the more early periods of pregnancy, often 
harrassed with sickness and vomiting, especially in the morning. 
The method of relieving these complaints has also been shewn. Both 
the head-ach and tooth-ach are very troublesome symptoms of preg- 
nancy. The former may generally be removed by keeping the body 
gently open, by the use of prunes, figs, roasted apples, and such like. 
When the pain is very violent, bleeding may be necessary. For the 
treatment of the latter, we must refer to that article. Several other 
complaints incident to pregnant women might be mentioned, as a 
cough and difficulty of breathing, suppression and incontinency of 
urine, &c. ; but as all of these have been taken notice of before, it is 
needless to repeat them. 

Every pregnant woman is more or less in danger of abortion. This 
should be guarded against with the greatest care, as it not only weakens, 
the constitution, but renders the woman liable to the same misfortune 
afterwards*. Abortion may happen at any period of pregnancy, but 

• • Every mother who procures an abortion does it at the hazard of her life ; yet 
there are not a few who run this risk merely to prevent the trouble of bearing and 
bringing up children. It is surely a most unnatural crime, and cannot, even in, 
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it is most Common in the second or third month. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it happens in the fourth or fifth. If it happens within the first 
month it is usually called a false conception; if after the seventh 
month, the child may often be kept alive by proper care. 

The common causes of abortion are, the death of the child ; weak- 
ness or relaxation of the mother; great evacuations; violent exercise; 
raising great weights ; reaching too high; jumping or stepping from 
an eminence ; vomiting; coughing; convulsion fits; blows on the belly; 
falls; fevers; disagreeable smells; excess of blood; indolence; high 
living, or the contrary ; violent passions or affections of the mind, as 
fear, grief, Sec. 

The signs of approaching abortion are, pain in the loins, or about 
the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy pain in the inside of the thigh ; 
a slight degree of coldness, or shivering; sickness, palpitation of the 
heart ; the breasts become flat and soft ; the belly falls ; and there is 
a discharge of blood or watery humours from the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would advise women of a weak or relaxed 
habit to use solid food, avoiding great quantities of tea, and other 
weak and watery liquors ; to rise early and go soon to bed ; to shun 
damp houses ; to take frequent exercise in the open air, but to avoid 
fatigue ; and never to go abroad in damp foggy weather, if they can 
shun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to use a spare diet, avoiding strong 
liquors, and every thing that may tend to heat the body, or increase 
the quantity of blood. Their diet should be of an opening nature, con- 
sisting principally of vegetable substances. Every woman with child 
ought to be kept cheerful and easy in her mind. Her appetites, even 
though depraved, ought to be indulged as far as prudence will permit. 

When any signs of abortion appear, the woman ought to be laid in 
bed on a mattress, with her head low. She should be'kept quiet, and 
her mind soothed and comforted. She ought not to be kept too hot, 
nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food should consist of 
broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels made of oat-meal and the like, 
all of which ought to be taken cold. 

If she be able to bear it, she should lose at least half a pound of 
blood from the arm. Her drink ought to be barley- water sharpened 
with juice of lemon ; or she may take half a drachm of powdered nitre, 
in a cup of water- gruel, every five or six hours. If the woman be 
seized with a violent looseness, she ought to drink the decoction of 
calcined hartshorn prepared. If she be affected with vomiting, let 
her take frequently two table-spoonsful of the saline mixture. In ge- 
neral, opiates are of service ; but they should always be given with 
caution. 

Sanguine robust women, who are liable to miscarry at a certain 
time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a few days before that pe- 
riod arrives. By this means, and observing the regimen above pre- 
scribed, they might often escape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing abortion, we would 
not be understood as restraining pregnant womeji from their usual 
exercises. This would generally operate a quite contrary way. 

the most abandoned, be viewed without horror; but in the decent matron, it is 
still more unpardonable. — Thoie wretches who daily advertise their assistance to 
women in this business, deserve in my opinion, the most severe of all human 
punishments. 
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Want of exercise not only relaxes the body, but induces a plethora, 
or too great a fulness of the vessels, which are the two principal causes 
of abortion. There are, however, some women of so delicate a tex- 
ture, that it is necessary for them to avoid almost every kind of exer- 
cise during the whole period of pregnancy. 

OF CHILD-BIRTH. 

MANY diseases proceed from the want of due care in child-bed; 
and the more hardy part of the sex are most apt to despise the ne- 
cessary precautions in this state. This is peculiarly the case with 
young wives. They think, when the labotir-pains are ended, the dan- 
ger is over; but in truth it may only then be said to be begun. Na- 
ture, if left to herself, will seldom fail to expel the Jatus; but proper 
care and management are certainly necessary for the recovery of the 
mother. No doubt mischief may be done by too much as well as by 
too little care. Hence females who have the greatest number of at- 
tendants in child-bed generally recover worst. But this is not pecu- 
liar to the state of child-bed. Excessive care always defeats its own 
intention, and is generally more dangerous than none at all.* 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature ought to be given. 
The woman may now and then take a little panada, and her drink 
ought to be toast and water, or thin groat gruel.' Spirits, wines, cor- 
dial-waters, and other things which are given with a view to strength- 
en the mother, and promote the birth, for the most part, tend only 
to increase the fever, inflame the womb, and retard the labour. Be- 
sides, they endanger the woman afterwards, as they often occasion 
violent and mortal hxmorrhages, or dispose her to eruptive and other 
fevers. 

When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to prevent inflamma- 
tions, it will be proper to bleed. An emollient clyster ought likewise 
frequently to be administered; and the patient should sit over the 
steams of warm water. The passage ought to be gently rubbed with 
a little soft fiomatwn or fresh butter, and cloths wrung out of warm, 
water applied over the belly. If nature seems to sink, and the woman. 
is greatly exhausted with fatigue, a draught of generous win?, or 
some other cordial, may be given, but not otherwise. These direc- 
tions are sufficient in natural labours; and in all preternatural cases, 
a skilful surgeon, or man-midwife, ought to be called as soon as pos- 
sible. 

After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as quiet and easy as' 

• Though the management of women in child-bed has been practised' as an em- 
ployment since the earliest accounts of tirre; yet it is still in most countries on a 
very bad footing. Few women think of following this employment till thfey are 
reduced to the necessity of doing it for bread. Hence not one in an hundred of 
them have any education, or proper knowledge of their business. It is true, that 
Nature, if left to herself, will generally expel the foetus; but it is equally true, that- 
most women in child-bed require to be managed with skill and attention, and that 
they are often hurt by the superstitious prejudices of ignorant and officious mid- 
wives. The mischief done in this way is much greater than is generally imagin- 
ed; most of which might be prevented by allowing no woman to pfactise mid- 
wifery but such as are properly qualified Were due attention paid to this, it 
would not only be the means of saving many lives, but would prevent the neces- 
sity of employing men in this indelicate and disagreeable branch of med;. 
which h, on many other accounts, more proper for the other sex, 

v M 
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possible.* Her food should be light and thin, as gruel, panada, 8u 
and her drink weak and diluting. To this rule, however, there arc 
many excepiions. I have known several women, whose spirits could 
not be supported in child-bed without solid food and generous liquors; 
to such, a glass of wine and c> hi* of chicken must be allowed. 

Sometimes an excessive hemorrhage or flooding happens after de- 
livery. In this case, the patient should be laid with her head low, 
kept cool, and be in all respects treated as for an excessive flux of the 
menses. If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, which have been 
wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of vinegar and water, or red 
wine, should be applied to the belly, the loins, and the thighs: these 
must he changed as they grow dry; and maybe discontinued as soon 
as the flooding aoates.f 

It there be violent pains after delivery, the patient ought to drink 
plentifully ci warm diluting liquors, as gruel, or tea with a little saf- 
fron in it; and to take small broths, with carraway -seeds, or a bit of 
an omnge-peel in them; an ounce of the oil of sweet almonds may 
likewise be frequently taken in a cup of any of the above liquors; and 
if the patient be restless, a spoonful of the syrup of poppies may 
now and then be mixed with a cup of her drink. If she be hot or fe- 
verish, one of the following powders may be taken in a cup of her 
usual drink every five or six hours.| 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and not unfrequent. 
disease alter delivery. It is known by pains in the lower part of the 
belly, which are greatly increased upon touching; by the tension or 
tightness of the parts; great weakness; change of countenance; a 
constant lever, with a weak and hard pulse; a slight delirium or rav- 
ing; sometimes incessant vomiting; a hickup; a discharge of reddish, 
stinking, sharp water from the womb; an inclination to go frequently 
to stool; a heat, and sometimes total suppression of urine. 

This must be treated like other inflammatory disorders, by bleed- 
ing and plentiful dilution. The drink may be thin gruel or barley- 
water; in a cup of which half a drachm of nitre may be dissolved, and 
taken three or four times a-day. Clysters of warm milk and water 
must be frequently administered; and the belly should be fomented 
by cloths wrung out of warm water, or by applying bladders filled 
"with warm milk and water to it. 

A suppression of the lochia, or usual discharges after delivery, and 
the milk-fever, must be treated nearly in the same manner as an in- 
flammation of the womb. In all these cases, the safest course is plen- 

* We cannot help taking notice of that ridiculous custom which still prevails 
in som° pans of the country, of collecting a number of women together upon such 
occasions. These, instead of being useful, serve only to crowd the house, and 
obstruct the necessary attendants. Besides they hurt the patient with their noise: 
and often, by their untimely and impertinent advice, do much mischief. 

t In a violent flooding after delivery, I have seen very good effects from the 
following mixture: Take of penny-royal water, simple cinnamon-water, and syrup 
of poppies, each two ounces, elixir of vitriol a drachm. Mix, and take two table 
spoonsful every two hours, oroftener, if necessary. 

i Take of crabs' claws prepared half an ounce, purified nitre two drachms, saf- 
fron powdered half a drachm; rub them together in a mortar, and divide the whole 
into eight or nine doses. 

When the patient is low spirited, or troubled with hysterical complaints, she 
ought to rake frequently twelve or fifteen drops of the tincture of asafactida in a 
cup of penny-royal tea. 
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tiful dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the parts affect- 
ed. In the milk-fever, the breasts may be embrocated with a little 
warm linseed-oil, or the leaves of red cabbage may be applied to 
them. The child should be often put to the breast, or it should be 
drawn by some other person. 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk-fever than putting 
the child early to the breast. The custom of not allowing children 
to suck for the first two or three days, is contrary to Nature, and 
common sense, and is very huiHful both to the mother and child. 

Every mother who has milk in her breasts, ought either to suckle 
her own child, or to have her breasts frequently drawn, at least for 
the first month. This would prevent many of the diseases which 
prove fatal to women in child-bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the breast, attended with red- 
ness, hardness, and other symptoms of suppuration, the safest appli- 
cation is a poultice of bread and milk, softened with oil or fresh but- 
ter. This may be renewed twice a-day, till the tumour be either 
discussed or brought to suppuration. The use of repellents, in this 
case, is very dangerous ; they often occasion fevers, and sometimes 
cancers ; whereas a suppuration is seldom attended with any danger, 
and has often the most salutary effects. 

When the nipples are fretted or chapt, they may be anointed with 
a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a little powdered gum arabic may 
be sprinkled on them. I have seen Hungary water applied to the . 
nipples have a very good effect. Should the complaint prove obsti- 
nate, a cooling purge may be given, which generally removes it. 

The miliary fever is a disease incident to women in child-bed; but 
as it has been treated of already, we shall take no further notice of 
it. The celebrated Hoffman observes, that this fever of child-bed 
women might generally be prevented, if they, during their pregnan- 
cy, were regular in their diet, used moderate exercise, took now and 
then a gentle laxative of manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar ; not 
forgetting to bleed in the first months, and to avoid all sharp air. 
When the labour is coming on, it is not to be hastened with forcing 
medicines, which inflame the blood and humours, or put them into 
unnatural commotions. Care should be taken, after the birth, that 
the natural excretions proceed regularly ; and if the pulse be quick, 
a little nitrous powder, or some other cooling medicines, should be 
administered. 

The most fatal disorder consequent upon delivery is the fiuerfie- 
ral, or child-bed fever. It generally makes its attack upon the se- 
cond or third day after delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on 
sooner, and at other times, though rarely, it does not appear before 
the fifth or sixth day. 

It begins like most other fevers, with a cold or shivering fit, which 
is succeeded by restlessness, pain of the head, great sickness at the 
stomach, and bilious, vomiting. The pulse is generally quick, the 
longue dry, and there is a remarkable depression of spirits and loss 
of strength. A great pain is usually felt in the back, hips, and re- 
gion of the womb ; a sudden change in the quantity or quality of the 
lochia also takes place ; and the patient is frequently troubled with a 
tenesmus, or constant inclination to go to stool. The urine, which is 
very high coloured, is discharged in small quantity, and generally 
with pain. The belly sometimes swells to a considerable bulk, and 
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becomes susceptible of pain from the slightest touch. When the ic 
ver has continued for a few clays, the symptoms of inflammation 
usually subside, and the disease acquires a more putrid form. At 
this period, if not sooner, a bilious or putrid looseness, of an obstinate 
and dangerous nature, comes on, and accompanies the disease 
^through ail its future progress. 

There is not any disease that requires to be treated with more skill 
and attention than this ; consequently the best assistance ought 
always to be obtained as soon as possible. In -women of plethoric 
constitutions, bleeding will generally be proper at the beginning ; it 
ought however to be used with caution, and not to be repeated unless 
where the signs of inflammation rise high; in which case it will 
also be necessary to apply a blistering plaster to the region of tin; 
womb, 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means should be used to 
abate its violence and shorten its duration. Tor this purpose the pa- 
tient may drink freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may take 
now and then a cup of wine whey ; warm applications to the extre- 
mities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled with warm water, 
and such like, may also be used with advantage. 

Emollient clysters of milk and water, or of chicken water, ought 
to be frequently administered through the course of the disease. 
These prove beneficial by promoting a discharge from the intestine, 
and also by acting as a kindly fomentation to the womb and parts ad- 
jacent. Great care however is requisite in giving them, on account 
of the tenderness of the parts jn the pelvis at this time. 

To evacuate the offending bile from the stomach, a vomit is gene- 
rally given. ' But as this is apt to increase the irritability of the sto- 
mach, already too great, it will be safer to omit it, and to give in its 
stead a gentle laxative, which will both lend to cool the body, and to 
procure a free discharge of the bile*. 

The medicine which 1 have always found to succeed best it this 
disease, is the saline draught. This, if frequently repeated, will of- 
ten put a stop to the vomiting, and at the same time lessen the violence 
of the fever. If it runs oft* by stool, or if the patient be restless, a 
jfew drops of laudanum, or some syrup of poppies, may occasionally 
be added. 

If the stools should prove so frequent as to weaken and exhaust 
the patient, a starch clyster, with thirty or forty drops of laudanum 
in it, may be administered as occasion shall require ; and the drink 
may be rice-water, in every English pint of which half an ounce of 
gum-arabic has been dissolved. Should these fail, recourse must be 
had to Col umbo- loot, or some other strong astringent. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and the drink dilut- 
ing, yet when the the disease has been long protracted, and the patient 
is greatly spent by evacuations, it will be necessary to support her 
With nourishing diet and generous cordials. 

It was observed that this fever, after continuing for some time, of- 
ten acquires a putrid form. In this case the Peruvian bark must be 
given,' either by itself, or joined with cordials, as circumstances may 

* Midwives ought to be very cautious in administering vomits or purges to wo- 
men in child-bed. I have known a woman who was recovering extremely well 
1 thrown into the most imminent danger, by a strong purge which was given her by 
an officious midwjfe. 
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require. As the bark in substance will be apt to purge, it may be 
given in decoction or infusion mixed with the tincture of roses, or 
other gentle astringents ; or a scruple of the extract of bark with 
half an ounce of spirituous cinnamon-water, two ounces of common 
water, and ten drops of laudanum, may be made into a draught, and 
giveji every second, third, or fourth hour, as shall be found necessary. 

When the stomach will not bear any kind of nourishment, the pa- 
tient may be supported for some time by clysters of beef-tea, or 
chicken-water. 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed ought to be kept 
perfectly easy ; her food should be light and simple, and her bed- 
chamber cool, and properly ventilated. There is not any thing more 
hurtful to a woman in this situation than being kept too warm. She 
ought not to have her body bound too tight, nor to rise too soon from 
bed after delivery ; catching cold is also to be avoided ; and a proper 
attention should be paid to cleanliness. 

To prevent the milk-fever, the breasts ought frequently to be 
drawn ; and if they are filled previous to the onset of a fever, they 
should, upon its first appearance, be drawn, to prevent the milk from 
becoming acrid and its being absorbed in this state. Costiveness is 
likewise to be avoided. This will be best effected by the use of mild 
clysters and a laxative diet. 

We shall conclude our observations on child-bed women by recom- 
mending it to them, above all things, to beware of cold. Poor women, 
whose circumstances oblige them to quit their bed too soon, often 
contract diseases from cold, of which they never recover. It is a 
pity the poor are not better taken care of in this situation. 

But the better sort of women run the greatest hazard from too much 
heat. They are generally kept in a sort of bagnio for the first eight 
or ten days, and then dressed out to see company. The danger of 
this conduct must be obvious to every one. 

The superstitious custom of obliging women to keep the house till 
they goto church, is likewise a very common cause of catching cold. 
AH churches are damp, and most of them cold ; consequently they 
arc the very worst places to which a woman can go to make her first 
visit, after having been confined in a warm room for a month. 

OF BJRREJMTESS. 

BARRENNESS may be very properly reckoned among the dis- 
eases of females, as few married women who have not children enjoy 
a good state of health. It may proceed from various causes, as high 
living, grief, relaxation, Sec. but it is chiefly owing to an obstruction 
or irregularity of the menstrual flux. 

It is very certain that high living vitiates the humours, and pre- 
vents fecundity. We seldom find a barren woman among the la- 
bouring poor, while nothing is more common among the rich and 
affluent. The inhabitants of every country are prolific in proportion 
to their poverty ; and it would be an easy matter to adduce many in- 
stances of women, who, by bemg reduced to live entirely upon a 
milk and vegetable diet, have conceived and brought fourth children, 
though they never had any before. Would the rich use the same 
sort of food and exercise as the better sort of peasants, tbey would 
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seldom have cause to envy their poor vassals and dependants, the bles- 
sing of a numerous and healthy offspring, while they pine in sorrow 
for the want of even a single heir to their extensive domains. 

Affluence begets indolence, whi<jh not only vitates the humours, 
but induces a general relaxation of the solids ; a state highly unfa- 
vourable to procreation. To remove this, we would recommend the 
following course ; First, sufficient exercise in the open air ; secondly* 
a diet consisting chiefly of milk, and vegetables* ; thirdly, the use of 
astringent medicines, as steel, alum, dragon's blood, elixir of vitriol, 
the Spaw or Tunbridge waters, Peruvian bark, ice. ; and lastly, above- 
all, the cold bath. 

Barrennes is often the consequence of grief, sudden fear, anxiety, 
or any of the passions which tend to obstruct the menstrual flux. 
When barrenness is.suspected to proceed from affections of the mind 
the person ought to be kept as easy and cheerful as possible ; all dis- 
agreeable objects are to be avoided, and every method taken to amuse 
and entertain the fancy. 
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.ISERABLE indeed is the lot of man in the state of infan- 
cy ! He comes into the world more helpless than any other animal, 
and stands much longer in need of the protection and care of his pa- 
rents ; but, alas 1 this care is not always bestowed upon him ; and 
when it is, he often suffers as much from improper management as 
he would have done from neglect. Hence the officious care of pa- 
rents, nurses, and midwives, becomes one of the most fruitful sources 
of the disorders of infantst. 

It must be obvious to every attentive person, that the first diseases 
of children arise chiefly from their bowels. Nor is this in the least to 
be wondered at, as they are in a manner poisoned with indigestible 
drugs and improper diet as soon as they come into the world. Every 

* Dr. Cheyne avers, that want of children is oftener the fault of the male than 
of the female, and strongly recommends a milk and vegetable diet to the former 
as well as the latter; adding, that his friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls the Milk- 
doctor of Croydon, had brought sundry opulent families in his neighbourhood, 
who had continued some years after marriage without progeny, to have several 
Sn,e children, by keeping both parents, for a considerable time, to a milk and 
vegetable diet. 

t Of the officious and ill-judged care of midwives, we shall adduce only one 
instance, viz the common practice of torturing infants, by squeezing their breasts, 
to draw off the milk, as they call it. Though a small quantity of moisture is gene- 
rally found in the breasts of infants, yet, as they are certainly not intended to give 
SLck, this ought never to be drawn off. I have seen this cruel operation bring on 
hardness, inflammation, and suppuration of the breasts; but never knew any ill 
coiuequences from its being omitted. When the breasts are hard, the only appli- 
cation that we would recommend, is a soft poultice, or a little of the diachylon 
plaster, spread thin upon a bit of soft leather, about the size of half a crown, and 
applied over each nipple. These may be suffered to continue till the hardness 
disappears. 
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thing that the stomach cannot digest may be considered as a poison ; 
and unless it can be thrown up, or voided by stool, it must occasion, 
sickness, gripes, spasmodic affections of the bowels, or what the good 
women call inward fits, and at last convulsions and death. 

As these symptoms evidently arise from somewhat that irritates the 
intestines, doubtless the proper method of cure must be to expel it as 
soon as possible. The most safe and effectual method of doing this 
is by gentle vomits. Five or six grains of the powder of ipecacuanha 
may be mixed in two table -spoonsful of water, and sweetened with a 
little sugar. A tea-spoonful of this may be given to the infant every 
quarter of an hour till it operates ; or, what will more certainly answer 
the purpose, a grain of emetic tartar may be dissolved in three ounces 
of water, sweetened with a little syrup, and given as above. Those 
who are willing to use the emetic tartar, may give six or seven drops 
of the antimonial wine, in a tea-spoonful of water or thin gruel. Small 
doses ol the ipecacuanha wine will be found more gentle than any of 
the above, and ought to be preferred. 

These medicines will not only cleanse the stomach, but will gene- 
rally likewise open the body. Should this however not happen, and if 
the child be costive, some gentle purge will be necessary : for this pur- 
pose, some manna and pulp of cassia may be dissolved in boiling water, 
and given ir. small quantities till it operates ; or, what will answer 
rather better, a few grains of magnesia alba may be mixed in any kind 
of food that is given to the child, and continued till it has the desired 
effect. If these medicines be properly administered, and the child's 
• belly and limbs frequently rubbed with a warm hand before the fire, 
they will seldom fail to relieve those affections of the stomach and 
bowels from which infants suffer so much. 

These general directions include mosl of what can be done for re- 
lieving the internal disorders of infants. They will likewise go a con- 
siderable way in alleviating those which appear externally, as the rash, 
gurni ovfellon, &c. These, as was formerly observed, are principally 
owing to too hot a regimen, and consequently will be most effectually 
relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, evacuations of one kind or 
other constitute a principal part of the medicine of infants, and will 
seldom, if administered with prudence, in any of their diseases, fail 
to give relief. 

OF THE MECONIUM. 

THE stomach and bowels of a new-born infant are filled with a 
blackish coloured matter of the consistence of syrup, commonly called 
the meconium. This is generally passed soon after the birth, by the 
mere effort of nature ; in which case it is not necessary to give the 
infant any kind of medicine. But if it should be retained, or not suf- 
ficiently carried off, a little manna or magnesia alba may be given as 
mentioned above ; or, if these should not be at hand, a common spoon- 
ful of whey, sweetened with a little honey, or raw sugar, will answer 
the purpose. 

The most proper medicine for expelling the meconium is the 
mother's milk, which is. always at first of a purgative quality. Were 
children allowed to suck as soon as they shew an inclination for the 
breast, they would seldom have occasion for medicines to discharge 
the meconium; but even where this is not allowed, they ought never 
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to have daubs of syrup, oils, and other indigestible stuff, crammed 
down their throats. 

THE APHTHJE, OR THRUSH. 

THE aphthx are little whitish ulcers affecting the whole inside of 
the mouth, tongue, throat, and stomach of infants. Sometimes they 
reach through the whole intestinal canal ; in which case they are 
very dangerous, and often put an end to the infant's life. 

If the aphthae are of a pale colour, pellucid, few in number, soft, 
superficial, and fall easily off, they are not dangerous; but if opjike, 
yellow, brown, black, thick, or running together, they ought to be 
dreaded. 

It is generally thought that the aphthae owe their origin to acid hu- 
mours ; we have reason however to believe, that they are more fre- 
quently owing to too hot a regimen both of the mother and child. It 
is a rare thing to find a child who is not dosed with wine, punch, cin- 
namon-waters, or some other hot and inflaming liquors, almost as 
soon as it is born. It is well known that these will occasion inflam- 
matory disorders even in adults ; is it any wonder then that they 
should heat and inflame the tender bodies of infants, and set as it were 
the whole constitution in a blaze ? 

The most proper medicines for the aphthae are vomits, such as 
have been already recommended, and gentle laxatives. Five grains 
of rhubarb and half a drachm of magnesia alba may be rubbed toge- 
ther, and divided into six closes, one of which may be given to the 
infant every four or five hours till they operate. These powders may 
either be given in the child's food, or a little of the syrup of pale roses, 
and may be repeated as often as is found necessary to keep tbe body 
open. It is common in this case to administer calomel ; but as that 
medicine sometimes occasions gripes, it ought always to be given to 
infants with caution. 

Many things have been recommended for gargling the mouth and 
throat in this disease ; but it is not eauy to apply these in very young 
children ; we would therefore recommend it to the nurse to rub the 
child's mouth frequently with a little borax and honey ; or with the 
following mixture : Take fine honey an ounce, borax a drachm, burnt 
alum half a drachm, rose water two drachms ; mix them together. 
A very proper application in this case, is a solution often or twelve 
grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of barley-water. These mav 
be applied with the finger, or by means of a bit of soft rag tied to the 
end of a probe. 

OF ACIDITIES. 

THE food of children being for the most part of an acescent na- 
ture, it readily turns sour upon the stomach, especially if the body 
be any way disordered. Hence most diseases of children are ac- 
companied with evident signs of acidity, as green stools, gripes, &c. 
These appearances have induced many to believe, that all the diseases 
of children were owing to an acid abounding in the stomach and 
bowels ; but whoever considers the matter attentively, will find that 
these symptoms of acidity are qftener the effect than the cause of 
their diseases. 
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Nature evidently intended that the food of children should be aces- 
cent; and unless the body be disordered, or the digestion hurt, from 
some other cause, we will venture to say, that the acescent quality 
of their food is seldom injurious to them. Acidity, however, is of- 
ten a symptom of disorders in children, and, as it is sometimes a 
troimlesome one, we shall point out the method of relieving it. 

When green stools, gripes, purging, sour smells, Sec. shew that 
the bowels abound with an acid, let the child have a little small broth, 
with light white bread in it; and it should have sufficient exercise in 
order to promote the digestion. It has been customary in this case 
to give the pearl-julep, chalk, crabs' eyes, and other testaceous pow- 
ders. These, indeed, by their absorbent quality, may correct the 
acidity; but they are attended with this inconvenience, that they arc 
apt to lodge in the bowels, and occasion costiveness, which may prove 
very hurtful to the infant. For this reason they should never be giv- 
en unless mixed with purgative medicines: as rhubarb, manna, and 
such like. 

The best medicine which we know in all cases of acidity, is that 
fine insipid powder called magnesia alba. It purges, and at the same 
time corrects the acidity: by which means it not only removes the 
disease, but carries off its cause. It may be given in any kind of food, 
or in a mixture, as recommended in the Appendix.* 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not at first to be 
dosed with brandy, spiceries, and other hot things; but should have 
its-body opened with an emollient clyster, or the medicine mention- 
ed above ; and at the saine time a little brandy may be rubbed on its 
belly with a warm hand before the fire. I have seldom seen this fail 
to ease the gripes of infants. If it should happen, however, not to 
succeed, a little brandy or other spirits may be mixed with thrice the 
quantity of warm water, and a tea-spoonful of it given frequently till 
the infant be easier. Sometimes a little peppermint water will answer 
this purpose very well. 

GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 

THESE are very troublesome to children. They happen chiefly 
about the groin and wrinkles of the neck, under the arms, behind 
the ears, and in other parts that are moistened by the sweat or urine. 

As these complaints are, in a great measure, owing to want of 
cleanliness, the most effectual means of preventing them, are, to wash 
the parts frequently with cold water, to change the linen often, and, 
in a word, to keep the child in all respects thoroughly clean. When 
this is not sufficient, the excoriated parts may be sprinkled with ab- 
sorbent or drying powders; as burnt hartshorn, tutty, chalk, crabs' 
claws prepared, and the like. When the parts affected are very sore, 
and tend to a real ulceration, it will be proper to add a little sugar o 
lead to the powders; or to anoint the place with the camphorated oint- 
ment. If the parts be washed with spring-water, in which a little 
white vitriol has been dissolved, it will dry and heal them very pow- 
erfully. One of the best applications for this purpose, is to dissolve 
some fuller's earth in a sufficient quantity of hot water; and after it 

* Spe Appendix, Laxative absorbent Mixture 
X X 
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has stood till it is cold, to rub it gently upon the galled parts, once or 
twice a-day. 

STOPPAGE OF THE KOBE. 

THE nostrils of infants are often plugged up with a gross inucus^ 
which presents their breathing freely, and likewise renders it difficult 
for them to suck or swallow. 

Some in this case order, after a suitable purge, two or three grains 
of white vitriol dissolved in half an ounce of marjoram- water, and 
filtered, to be applied now and then to the nostrils with a linen rag. 
Wedelius says, If two grains of white vitriol, and the same quantity 
of elaterium, be dissolved in half an ounce of marjoram-water, and 
applied to the nose, as above directed, that it brings away the mucus 
without sneezing. 

In obstinate cases these medicines may be tried; but I have never 
found any thing necessary, besides rubbing the nose at bed-lime with 
a little sweet oil, or fresh butter. This resolves the filth, and ren- 
ders the breathing more free.* 

OF VOMITING. 

FROM the delicate state of children, and the great sensibility of 
their organs, a vomiting or looseness may be induced by any thing that 
irritates the nerves of the stomach or intestines. Hence these dis- 
orders are much more common in childhood, than in the more ad- 
vanced periods of life. They are seldom however, dangerous, and 
ought never to be considered as diseases, unless when they are violent, 
or continue so long as to exhaust the strength of the patient. 

Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity of food; by food that 
is of such a nature as to irritate the nerves of the stomach too much; 
or by the sensibility of the nerves being so much increased as to ren- 
der them unable to bear the stimulus of even the mildest element. 

When vomiting is occasic -ed by too much food, it ought to be pro? 
moted, as the cure will depend uffon cleansing the stomach. This 
may be done either by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak solution 
of emetic tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing to food of 
an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to be changed, and ali- 
ment of a milder nature substituted in its stead. 

When vomiting proceeds from an increased degree of sensibility, 
or too great an irritability of the nerves of the stomach, such medi- 
cines as have a tendency to brace and strengthen that organ, and to 
abate its sensibility, must be used. The first of these intentions may 
be answered by a slight infusion of the Peruvian bark, with the addi- 
tion of a little rhubarb and orange-peel; and the second by the saline 
draughts, to which a few drops of liquid laudanum may be occasion- 
ally added. 

In obstinate vomitings the operation of internal medicines may be 
assisted by aromatic fomentations made with wine, applied warm to 
the pit of the stomach; or the use of the stomach-plaster, with the 
addition of a little Theriaca. 

* Some nurses remove this complaint by sucking thi child's nose. This is by 
no means a cleanly operation; bnt when nurses heve tke resolution to do it, I a:n 
iar from discouraging- the practice. 
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OF A LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS may generally be reckoned salutary when the 
stools are sour, slimy, green, or curdled. It is not the discharge, 
but .he production of such stools, which ought to be remedied. Even 
where the purging is thin and watery, it ought r.ot to be checked too 
suddenly, as it often proves critical, especially when the child has 
caught cold, or an eruption on the skin has disappeared. Sometimes 
an evacuation of this kind succeeds a humid state of the atmosphere, 
in which case it may also prove of advantage, by carrying off a quan- 
tity of watery humours, which would otherwise tend to relax the 
habit. 

As the principal intention of the cure of a looseness is to evacuate 
the offending matter, it is customary to give the patient a gentle 
vomit of ipecacuanha, and afterwards to exhibit small and frequent 
doses of rhubarb ; interposing absorbent medicines, to mitigate the 
acrimony of the humours. The best purge, however, in this case, 
is magnesia alba. It is at the same time absorbent and laxative, and 
operates without exciting gripes. 

The antimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic and purge, is 
also an excellent medicine in this case. By being diluted with water, 
it may be proportioned to the weakest constitution.; and, not being 
disagreeable to the palate, it may be repeated as often as occasion 
requires. Even one dose will frequently mitigate the disease, and 
pave the way for the use of absorbents. If, however, the patient's 
strength will permit, the medicine ought to be repeated every six or 
eight hours, till the stools begin to assume a more natural appear- 
ance ; afterwards a longer space may be allowed to intervene be- 
tween the doses. When it is necessary to repeat the medicine fre- 
quently, the dose ought always to be a little increased, as its efficacy 
is generally diminished by use. 

Some upon the first appearance of a looseness, fly immediately to 
the use of absorbent medicines and astringents. If these be adminis- 
tered before the offending humours are discharged, though the disease 
may appear to be mitigated for a little time, it soon afterwards breaks 
forth with greater violence, and often proves fatal. After proper 
evacuations, however, these medicines may be administered with 
considerable advantage. 

Should any gripings or restlessness remain after the stomach and 
bowels have been cleansed, a tea-spoonful of the syrup of poppies 
may be given in a little simple cinnamon-water, three or four times 
a-day, till these symptoms have ceased. 

OF ERUPTIONS, 

CHILDREN, while on the breast, are seldom free from eruptions 
of one kind or other. These, however, are not often dangerous, and 
ought never to be dried up but with the greatest caution. They tend 
to free the bodies of infants from hurtfufhumours, which, if retained, 
might produce fatal disorders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly owing to improper food and 
neglect of cleanliness. If a child be stuffed at all hours with food that 
its stomach is not able to digest such food, no.t being properly as- 
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similated, instead of nourishing the body, fills it with gross humours. 
These must either break out in form of eruptions upon the skin, or 
remain in the body, and occasion fevers and other internal disorders. 
That neglect of cleanliness is a very general cause of eruptive disor- 
ders, must be obvious to every one. The children of the poor, and 
of all who despise cleanliness, are almost constantly found to swarm 
with vermin, and are generally covered Avith the scab, itch, and other 
eruptions. 

When eruptions are thr effect of improper food, or want of clean- 
liness, a proper attention to these alone will generally be sufficient to 
remove them. If this should not be the case, some drying medicines 
will be necessary. When they are applied, the body ought at the 
same time to be kept open, and cold is carefully to be avoided. We 
know no medicine that is more safe for drying up cutaneous erup- 
tions than sulphur, provided it be prudently used. A little of the flour 
of sulphur may be mixed with fresh butter, oil, or hog's lard, and the 
parts affected frequently touched with it.* 

The most obstinate of all the eruptions incident to children, are, 
the tinea cafiitix, or scabbed head, and chilblains. The scabbed head 
is often exceeding difficult to cure, and sometimes indeed the curt 
proves worse than the disease. I have frequently known children 
seized with internal disorders, of which they died soon after theil 
scabbed heads had been healed by the application of drying medicines, t 
The cure ought always first to be attempted by keeping the head very 
clean, cutting off the hair, combing and brushing away the scabs, &c. 

* The following method for drying and curing cutaneous eruptions, is deemed 
-lot unworthy attention— It is an extract of a letter (taken from a Calcutta pa- 
per,) from a Gentleman of the Faculty, at Fort St. George, to the Doctor of the 
Bengal Establishment : — 

" Sir Paul Joddrel, from his skill in botany, has made a discovery which is 
likely to prove of importance to the health and ease of the Europeans in India ; 
and will tend to the extirpation of that cruel malady, the ringworm ; and the 
remedy is as simple as it is efficacious. It consists in nothing more than a frequent 
embrocation, or friction of the parts where the eruption prevails, with common 
mushroom ketchup. This remedy, simple as it appears, has never been known to 
fail in removing the rtng-faorm, itch, or any other cutaneous eruption, after every 
nostrum has failed. 

" Sir Paul accounts for this efficacy of the vegetable curative, in the known 
noxious property of the mushroom to all animalcula. The solution or essence 
of this fungus is proved, by this discovery, to bear such enmity to the minute 
insect which is the occult cause of this disorder, that it immediately perforates 
the cuticle, and totally exterminates the infection. The experiment is easy, and 
-.•. trial is recommended to those afflicted with ring-xvorms, tetters, or eruptions 
of any kind." a. e. 

\ I some time ago saw a very striking instance of the danger of substituting 
drying medicines in the place of cleanliness and wholesome food, in the Found- 
ling Hospital at Ackworth, where the children were grievously afflicted with 
scabbed heads, and other cutaneous disorders Upon inquiry it was found, that 
very little attention was paid either to the propriety or soundness of their provi- 
sions, and that cleanline: s was totally neglected; accordingly it was advised, that 
they should have more wholesome food, and be kept thoroughly clean. This 
advice, however, was not followed. It was too troublesome to the servants, su- 
perintendants, &c. The business was to be done by medicine ; which was accord- 
ingly attempted, but had nearly proved fatal to the whole house. Fevers, and 
other internal disorders immediately appeared, and at length a putrid dysentery, 
A-hich proved so infectious, that it carried off a great many of the children, and 
•nread over a considerable pan of the neighbouring countrv. 
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It this is not sufficient, let the head be shaved once a-week, washed 
daily with soap suds, and gently anointed with a liniment made of 
train oil eight ounces, red precipitate, in fine powder, one drachm. 
And if there be proud flesh, it should be touched with a bit of blue 
vitriol, or sprinkled with a little burnt alum. While these things are 
doing, the patient must be confined to a regular light diet, the body 
should be kept gently open ; and cold, as far as possible, ought to be 
avoided. To prevent any bad consequences from stopping this dis- 
charge, it will be propei", especially in children of a gross habit, to 
make an issue in the neck or arm, which may be kept open till the 
patient becomes more strong, and the constitution be somewhat 
mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weather. They are 
generally occasioned by the feet or hands being kept long wet or cold, 
and afterwards suddenly heated. When children are cold # instead of 
taking exercise to warm themselves gradually, they run to the fire. 
This occasions a sudden rarefaction of the humours, and an infraction 
of the vessels ; which being often repeated, the vessels are at last over- 
distended, and forced to give way. 

To prevent it, violent cold and sudden heat must be equally avoided. 
When the parts begin to look red and swell, the patient ought to be 
purged, and to have the affected parts frequently rubbed with mustard 
and brandy, or something of a warming nature. They ought likewise 
to be covered with flannel, and kept warm and dry. Some apply 
warm ashes between cloths, to the swelled parts, which frequently 
help to reduce them. When there is a sore, it must be dressed with 
Turner's cerate, the ointment of tutty, the plaster of cerus, or some 
other drying ointment. These sores are indeed troublesome, but 
seldom dangerous. They generally heal as soon as the warm weather 
sets in. 

OF THE CROUP, OR HI PES. 

CHILDREN are often seized very suddenly with this disease, 
Tvhich, if not quickly relieved, proves mortal. It is known by various 
names in different parts of Britain. On the east coast of Scotland it 
is called the croup.. On the west they call it the chock or stuffing. In 
some parts of England, where I have observed it, the good women call 
it the rising of the lights, and in America, the hives. It seems to be a spe- 
cies at asthma attended with very acute and violent catarrhal symptoms. 

This disease generally prevails in cold and wet seasons. It is most 
common upon the sea-coast, and in low marshy countries. Children 
of a gross and lax habit are most liable to it. I have sometimes known 
it hereditary. It generally attacks children in the night, after having- 
been much exposed to damp cold easterly winds through the day. 
Damp houses, wet feet, thin shoes, wet clothes, or any thing that ob- 
structs the perspiration, may occasion the croup. 

It is attended with a frequent pulse, quick and laborious breathing, 
which is performed with a peculiar kind of croaking noise, that must be 
heard at a considerable distance. The voice is sharp and shrill, and 
the face is generally much flushed, though sometimes it is of a livid 

■Hi*. 
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When a child is seized with the above symptoms, his feet should be 
immediately put into warm water. He ought likewise to be bled*, 
and to have a laxative clyster administered as soon as possible. He 
should be made to breathe over the steams of warm water and vine- 
gar ; or an emollient decoction, and emollient cataplasms or fomenta- 
tiors may be applied round his neck. If the symptoms do not abate, 
a blistering-plaster must be applied round the neck, or between the 
shoulders, and the child may take frequently a table-spoonful of the 
following julep : Take penny-royal water three ounces, syrup of althea 
and of poppies, each one ounce, mix them together. 

Asafoetida is found to have a good effect in this case. It may be 
both given in form of clyster, and taken by the mouth. Two drachms 
of asafoetida may be dissolved in one ounce of Mindererus's spirit, and 
three ounces of penny royal water. A table-spoonful of this mixture- 
may be given every hour, or oftener, if the patient's stomach be able 
to bear it. If the child cannot be brought to take this medicine, two 
drachms of the asafoetida may be dissolved in a common clyster, and 
administered every six or eight hours, till the violence of the disease 
abates. f 

To prevent a return of the disorder, all those things which occasion 
it must carefully be avoided ; as wet feet, cold, damp, easterly winds, 
&c. Children who have had frequent returns of this disease, or whose 
constitutions seem to dispose them to it, ought to have their diet pro- 
perly regulated ; all food that is viscid or hard of digestion, and all 
crude, raw, trashy fruits arc to be avoided. They ought likewise to» 
have a drain constantly kept open in some part of their body, by means 
of a seton or issue. I have sometimes known a Burgundy-pitch plas- 
ter, worn continually between the shoulders for several years, have a 
very happy effect in preventing the return of this dreadful disorder. 

OE TEETHING. 

Dr. Arbuthnot observes, that above a tenth part of infants die in 
teething, by symptoms proceeding from the iiritation of the tender 
nervous parts of the jaws, occasioning inflammations, fevers, convul- 
sions, gangrenes, &c. These symptoms are in a great measure 
owing to the great delicacy and exquisite sensibility of the nervous 
system at this time of life, which is too often increased by an effe- 
minate education. Hence it comes to pass, that children who are 

* In this disease bleeding is not always proper ; but in very full habits it cer- 
tainly must be of use. 

f I was lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Tumbull in London, 
a physician of great experience, and who, from his former situation on the north- 
east coast of England, had many opportunities of observing the symptoms and 
progress of this dangerous disease. I am sorry the letter came too late to be in- 
serted at length ; but as the Doctor's sentiments differ very little from my own, 
this misfortune is the less to be regretted. The Doctor indeed observes, that he 
never found blistering of any service; but recommends cataplasms of garlic, cam- 
phor aud Venice treacle, to be applied both to the throat and soles of the feet. He 
likewise recommends bolusses of camphor, castor, valerian root, salt of hartshorn, 
and musk, adapted to the age, strength, &.c. of the patient 7 after which he advises 
two spoonsful of the following decoction : Take of garlic and distilled vinegan- 
each an ounce, hysop-water eight ounces ; beat up the ingredients together, gradu- 
ally mixing the water, and adding three ounces of honey. Let the whole be- sim- 
mered over a gentle fire, and afterwards strained for use* 
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delicately brought up, always suffer most in teething, and often fall 
by convulsive disorders. 

About the sixth or seventh month the teeth generally begin to 
make their appearance ; first, the incisores, or fore-teeth; next, the 
canini, or dog-teeth ; and lastly, the moiares, or grinders. About 
the seventh vear, there comes a new set ; and about the twentieth, 
the two inner grinders, called denies sapient a, the teeth of wisdom. 

Children about the time of cutting their teeth, slaver much, and 
have generally a looseness. When the teething is difficult, especi- 
ally when the dog-teeth begin to make their way through the gums, 
the child has startings in his sleep, tumours of the gums, watchings, 
gripes, green stools, the thrush, fever, difficult breathing, and con- 
vulsions. 

Difficult teething requires nearly the same treatment as an in- 
flammatory disease. If the body be bound, it must be opened either 
by emollient clysters or gentle purgatives ; as manna, magnesia alba, 
rhubarb, senna, or the like. The food should be light, and in small 
quantity j the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting, as infusions of 
balm, or of the lime-tree flowers ; to which about a third or fourth 
part of milk may be added. 

II the fever be high, bleeding will be necessary; but this in very 
young children ought always to be sparingly performed. It is an 
evacuation which they bear the worst of any. Purging, vomiting, 
or sweating, agree much better with them, and are generally more 
beneficial. Harris, however, observes, that when an inflammation 
appears, the physician will labour in vain, if the cure be not begun 
with applying a leech under each ear. If the child be seized with 
convulsion-fit s, a blistering-plaster may be applied between the shoul- 
ders, or one behind each ear. 

Sydenham says, that in fevers occasioned by teething, he never 
found any remedy so effectual as two, three, or lour drops of spirits of 
hartshorn in a spoonful of simple waiter, or other convenient vehicle, 
given every four hours. The number of doses may be four, five, or 
six. I have often prescribed this medicine with success, but always 
found a larger dose necessary. It may be given from five drops to 
fifteen or twenty, according to the age of the child, and when cos- 
tiveness does not forbid it, three or four drops of laudanum may be 
added to each dose. 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children are cutting their 
teeth, to put a small Burgundy-pitch plaster oetween their shoulders. 
This generally eases the tickling cough which" attends teething, and 
is by no means an useless application. When the teeth are cut with 
difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the whole time of teething. 
It may be enlarged as occasion requires, and ought to be renewed 
at least once a fortnight. 

Several thing have been recommended for rubbing the gums, as 
oils, mucilages, See. but from these, much is not to be expected. If 
any thing of this kind is to be used, we would recommend a little fine 
honey, which may be rubbed on with the finger three or four times a- 
day. Children are generally at this time disposed to chew whatever 
they get into their hands. For this reason they ought never to be 
without somewhat that will yield a little to the pressure of their 
gums as a crust of bread, a wax candle^ a bit of liquorice-root, or 
•uch like. 
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With regard to cutting the gums, we have seldom known it of 
any great benefit. In obstinate cases, however, it ought to be tried 
It may be performed by the finger nail, the edge of a six-penny piece 
that is worn thin, or any sharp body which can be with safety intro- 
duced into the mouth ; but a lancet, in a skilful hand, is certainly the 
most proper. 

In order to render the teething less difficult, parents ought to take 
care that their children's food be light and wholesome, and that their 
nerves be braced by sufficient exercise without doors, the use of the 
'jold bath, Sec. Were these things duly regarded, they would have 
a much better effect than teething necklaces, or other nonsensical 
amulets worn for that purpose. 

OF THE RICKETS. 

THIS disease generally attacks children between the age of nine 
months and two years. It appeared first in England, about the time 
when manufactures began to flourish, and still prevails most in 
towns where the inhabitants follow sedentary employments, by which 
means they neglect either to take proper exercise themselves, or to 
give it to their children. 

CAUSES. — One cause of the rickets is diseased parents. Mo- 
thers of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercise, and live upon 
weak watery diet, can neither be expected to bring forth strong and 
healthy children, or to be able to nurse them after they are brought 
forth. Accordingly we find, that the children of such women gene- 
rally die of the rickets, the scrophula, consumptions, or such like 
diseases. Children begotten by men in the decline of life, who are 
subject to the gout, the gravel, or other chronic diseases, or who have 
been often afflicted with the venereal disease in their youth are like- 
wise very liable to the rickets. 

Any disorder that weakens the constitution, or relaxes the habit 
of children, as the small-pox, measles, teething, the hooping-cough, 
&C disposes them to this disease. It may likewise be occasioned 
by improper diet, as food that is either too weak and watery, or so 
viscid that the stomach cannot digest it. 

Bad nursing is the chief cause of this disease. When the nurse is 
either disease, or has not enough of milk to nourish the child, it can- 
not thrive. But children suffer oftener by want of care in nurses 
than want of food. Allowing an infant to lie or sit too much, or not 
keeping it thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the most pernicious 
effects. 

The want of free air Is likewise very hurtful to children in this 
respect. When a nurse lives in a close small house, where the air is 
damp and confined, and is too indolent to carry her chdd abroad into the 
open air, it will hardly escape this disease. A healthy child should 
always be in motion, unless when asleep ; if it be suffered to lie or 
sit, instead of being tossed and dandled about, it will not thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.— At the beginning of this disease the child's flesh 
grows soft and flabby; its strength is diminished; it loses its wonted 
cheerfulness, looks more grave and composed than is natural for its 
age, and does not chttse to be moved. The head and belly become 
too large in proportion to the other parts; the face appears full, and 
the complection florid. Afterwards the bones begin to be affected, es- 
pecially in the more soft and spungy parts. Hence the Prists and an- 
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cles become thicker than usual; the spine or hack-bone puts on an 
unnatural shape; the breast is likewise often deformed; and the bones 
of the arms and legs grow crooked. All these symptoms vary accord- 
ing to the violence of the disease. The pulse is generally quick, but 
.feeble; the appetite and digestion for the most part bad; the teeth 
come slowly and with difficulty, and they often rot and fall out after- 
wards. Ricketty children generally have great acuteness of mind, 
and an understanding above their years. Whether this is owing to 
their being more in the company of adults than other children, or to 
the preternatural enlargement of the brain, is not material. 

REGIMEN. — As this disease is always attended with evident signs 
of weakness and relaxation, our chief aim in the cure must be to brace 
and strengthen the solids, and to promote digestion and the due pre- 
paration of the fluids. These important ends will be best answered 
by wholesome nourishing diet, suited to the age and strength of the 
patient, open dry air, and sufficient exercise. If the child has a bad 
nurse, who either neglects her duty, or does not understand it, she 
should be changed. If the season be cold, the child ought to be kept 
warm; and when the weather is hot, it ought to be kept cool; as 
sweating is apt to weaken it, and too great a degree of cold has the 
same effect. The limbs should be rubbed frequently with a Warm 
hand, and the child kept as cheerful as possible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nourishing, as good bread, roasted 
flesh, &c. Biscuit is generally reckoned the best bread; and pige- 
ons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or mutton roasted or minced, are the most 
proper flesh. If the child be too young for flesh-meats, he may have 
rice, millet, or pearl-barley boiled with raisins, to which may be added 
a little wine and spice. His drink may be good claret mixed with an 
equal quantity of water. Those who cannot afford claret, may give 
the child now and then a wine-glass of mild ale, or good porter. 

MEDICINE — Medicines are here of little avail. The disease may 
often be cured by the nurse, but seldom by the physician. In children 
of a gross habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb may 
sometimes be of use, but they will seldom carry off the disease; that 
must depend chiefly upon such things as brace and strengthen the sys- 
tem: for which purpose, besides the regimen mentioned above, we 
would recommend the cold bath, especially in the warm season. It 
must however be used with prudence, as some ricketty children can- 
not bear it. The best time for using the cold bath is in the morning, 
and the child should be well rubbed with a dry cloth immediately after 
he comes out of it. If the child should be weakened by the cold bath, 
it must be discontinued. 

Sometimes issues have been found beneficial in this disease. They 
are peculiarly necessary for children who abound with gross humours. 
An infusion of the Peruvian bark in wine or ale would be of service, 
were it possible to bring them to take it. We might here mention 
many other medicines which have been recommended for the rickets ; 
but as there is far more danger in trusting to these than in neglecting 
them altogether, we chuse rather to pass them over, and to recom- 
mend a proper regimen as the thing chiefly to be depended on. 

OF CONVULSIONS. 

THOUGH more children are said to die of convulsions than of any 
other disease, yet they are for the most part only a symptom of some 

y y 
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other malady. Whatever greatly irritates or stimulates the nerves* 
may occasion convulsions. Hence infants whose nerves are easily af- 
fected, are often thrown into convulsions by any thing that irritates 
the alimentary canal; likewise by teething; strait clothes; the ap- 
proach of the small-pox, measles, or other eruptive diseases. 

When convulsions proceed from an irritation of the stomach or 
bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid contents, or renders these 
mild and inoffensive, will generally perform a cure: wherefore, if the 
child be costive, the best way Will be to begin with a clyster and af- 
terwards to give a gentle vomit, which may be repeated occasionally, 
and the body in the meantime kept open by gentle doses of jnagncsia 
alba, or small quantities of rhubarb mixed with the powder of crabs' 
claws. 

Convulsions which precede the eruption of the small-pox or mea- 
sles generally go off upon these making their appearance. The prin- 
cipal danger in this case arises from the fears and apprehensions of 
those who have the care of the patient. Convulsions are very alarm- 
ing, and something must be done to appease the affrighted parents, 
nurses, &c. Hence the unhappy infant often undergoes bleeding, blis- 
tering, and several other operations, to the great danger of its life, 
when a littfe lime, bathing the feet in warm water, and throwing in a 
mild clyster, would have set all to rights. 

When convulsion-fits arise from the cutting of teeth, besides gen- 
tle evacuations, we would recommend blistering, and the use of an- 
tispasmodic medicines, as the tincture of soOt, asafcetida, or castor. 
A few drops of any of these may be mixed in a cup of white-wine 
whey, and given occasionally. 

When convulsions proceed from any external cause, as the pres- 
sure occasioned by strait clothes or bandages, &x. These ought im- 
mediately to be removed; though m this case taking away the cause 
will not always remove the effect, yet it ought to be done. It is not 
likely that the patient will recover, as long as the cause which first 
gave rise to the disorder continues to act. 

When a child is seized with convulsions without having any com- 
plaint in the bowels, or symptoms of teething; or any rash or other 
discharge which has been suddenly dried up; we have reason to con- 
clude that it is a primary disease, and proceeds immediately from the 
brain. Cases of this kind, however, happen but seldom, which is 
very fortunate, as little can be done to relieve the unhappy patient. 
When a disease proceeds from an orignal fault in the formation or 
structure of the brain itself, we cannot expect that it should yield to 
medicine. But as this is not always the cause, even of convulsions 
which proceed immediately from the brain, some attempts should be 
made to remove them. The chief intention to be pursued for this 
purpose, is to make some derivation from the head, by blistering, 
purging, and the like. Should these fail, issues or setons may be put 
in the neck, or between the shoulders. 

OF WATER IW THE HEAD. 

THOUGH water in the head, or a dropsy of the brain, may affect 
adults as well as children, yet, as the latter are more peculiarly lia- 
ble to it, we thought that it would be most proper to place it among 
the diseases of infants. 
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CAUSES. — A dropsy of the brain may proceed from injuries done 
to the brain itself by falls, blows, or the like; it may also proceed 
from an original laxity or weakness of the brain; from scirrhous tu- 
mours or excrescences within the skull; a thin watery state of the 
blood ; a diminished secretion of urine; a sudden check of the per- 
spiration ; and lastly, frsrn tedious and lingering diseases, which 
waste and consume the patient. 

SYMPTOMS. — This disease has at first the appearance of a slow 
fever; the patient complains of a pain in the crown of his head or over 
his eyes; he shuns the light; is sick, and sometimes vomits; his 
pulse is irregular and generally low: though beseems heavy and dull, 
yet he does not sleep: he is sometimes delirious, and frequently sees 
objects double; towards the end of this commonly fatal disease, the 
pulse becomes more frequent, the pupils are generally dilated, the 
clucks flushed, the patient becomes comatose, and convulsions en- 
sue.* 

MEDICINE. — No medicine ha£ hitherto been found sufficient to 
carry off a dropsy of the brain. It is laudable, however, to make 
some attempts, as time or chance may bring many things to light, 
of which at present we have no idea. The medicines generally used 
are, purges of rhubarb or jalap, with calomel or blistering-plasters 
applied to the neck or back part of the head. To which we would 
beg leave to add diuretics, or medicines which promote the secretion 
of urine, such as are recommended in the common dropsy. A dis- 
charge from the nose ought? likewise to be promoted by causing the 
patient to snuff the powder of asarum, white hellebore or the like. 

Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure this disease by 
the use of mercury. I have not been so happy as to see any instan 
ces of a cure being performed in a confirmed dropsy of the brain; but 
in so desperate a malady every thing deserves a trial. f 



CHAP. LII. 

OF S U R G E R Y.i —■ 

JL O describe all the operations of surgery, and to point out 
the different diseases in which these operations are necessary, would 
extend this article far beyond the limits allotted to it: we must there- 
fore confine our observations to such cases as most generally occur, 

• I very lately lost a patient in this disease, where a curious metastasis seemed 
to take place. The water at first appeared to be in the abdomen, afterwards in the 
breast, and last of all it mounted up to the brain, where it soon proved fatal. 

f One reason why this disease is seldom or never cured, may be, that it is sel- 
dom known till too far advanced to admit of a remedy. Did parents watch the 
first symptoms, and call a physician in due time, I am inclined totfcink that some- 
thing might be done. But these symptoms are not yet sufficiently known, and are 
often mistaken «ven by physicians themselves. Of this I lately saw a striking in - 
stance in a patient, attended by an eminent practitioner of this city, who had alt 
along mistaken the disease for teething. 

\ Late Practice has fully proven, that all Surgical Instruments, except the lan- 
cet for Vaccination, dipped in oil at the instant of using, lessens the pain — It is 
salutary also to have all instruments at blood heat.. a . s. 
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and in which proper assistance is either not asked, or not always to 
be obtained. 

Though an acquaintance with the structure of the human body is 
indispensably necessary to qualify a man for being an expert surgeon; 
yet many things may be done to save the lives of their fellow-men, in 
emergencies, by those who are no adepts in anatomy. It is amazirt; 
with what facility the peasants dailv perfoin operations upon brute 
animals, which are not of a less difficult nature than many of those 
performed on the human species; yet they seldom fail of success. 

Indeed every man is in some measure a surgeon whether he will 
or not. He feels an inclination to assist his fellow-men in distress, 
and accidents happen every hour which give occasion to exercise this 
feeling. The feelings of the heart, however, when not directed by 
the judgment, are apt to mislead- Thus one, by a rash attempt tp 
save his friend, may sometimes destroy him ; while another, for fear 
of doing amiss, stands still and sees his bosom friend expire without 
so much as attempting to relieve him, even when the means are in 
his power. As every good man would wish to steer a course differ- 
ent from either of these, it will no doubt be agreeable tp him to know 
what ought to be done upon such emergencies. 

OF BLEEDING. 

NO operation of surgery is so frequently necessary as bleeding; 
it ought therefore to be very generally understood. But though 
practised by midwives, gardeners, blacksmiths, &c. we have reason 
to believe that very few know when it is proper. Even physicians 
themselves have been so much the dupes of theory in this article, as 
to render jt the subject of ridicule. It is however an operation of great, 
importance, and must, when seasonably and properly performed, be 
of singular service to those in distress. 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all inflammatory fevers, as 
pleurisies, peripneumonies, &c. It is likewise proper in all topical 
inflammations, as those of the intestines, womb, bladder, stomach, 
kidnies, throat, eyes, 8cc. as also in the asthma, sciatic pains, coughs 
head-achs, rheumatisms, the apoplexy, epilepsy, and bloody-flux. 
After falls, blows, bruises, or any violent hurt received either exter- 
nally or internally, bleeding is necessary. It is likewise necessary 
for persons who have had the misfortune to be strangled, drowned, 
suffocated with foul air, the fumes of metal or the like. In a word, 
whenever the vital motions have been suddenly stopt from any cause 
whatever, except in swoonings occasioned by mere weakness or hys- 
teric affections, it is proper to open a vein. But in all disorders pro- 
ceeding from a relaxation of the solids, and an impoverished state of 
the blood, as dropsies, cacochymies, &c. bleeding is improper. 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to be performed 
as near the part affected as possible. When this can be done with a 
lancet, it is to be preferred to any other method ; but where a vein 
cannot be found, recourse must be had to leeches or cupping. 

The quantity of blood to be let must always be regulated by the 
strength] age, constitution, manner of life, and other circumstances 
veating to the patient. It would be ridiculous to suppose that a child 
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could bear to lose as much blood as a grown person, or that a delicate 
lady should be bled to the same extent as a robust man. 

From whatever part of the body blood is to be let, a bandage must 
be applied between that part and the heart. As it is often necessary, 
in order to raise the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, it will be 
proper in such cases, as soon as the blood begins to flow, to slacken 
it a little. The bandage ought to be applied at least an inch, or an 
inch and an half, from the place where the wound is intended to be 
made. 

Persons not skilled in anatomy ought never to bleed in a vein that 
lies over an artery or a tendon, if they can avoid it. The former may 
easily be known from its pulsation or beating, and the latter from its 
feeling hard or tight like a whip cord under the finger. 

It was formerly a rule, even among those who had the character 
of being regular practitioners, to bleed their patients in certain diseases 
till they fainted. Surely a more ridiculous rule could not be pro- 
posed. One person will faint at the very sight of a lancet, while 
another will lose almost the whole blood of his body before he faints. 
Swooning depends more upon the state of the mind than of the body : 
besides, it may often be occasioned or prevented by the manner in 
which the operation is performed. 

Children are generally bled with leeches. This, though sometimes 
necessary, is a very troublesome and uncertain practice. It is im- 
possible to know what quantity of blood is taken away by leeches ; 
besides, the bleeding is often very difficult to stop, and the wounds 
are not easily healed. Would those who practice bleeding take a little 
more pains, and accustom themselves to bleed children, they would 
not find it such a difficult operation as they imagine. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleeding still prevail among 
the country-people. They talk, for instance, of head-veins, heart- 
veins, breast-veins, &c. and believe that bleeding in these will cer- 
tainly cure all diseases of the parts from whence they are supposed 
to come, without considering that all the blood vessels arise from the 
heart and return to it again ; for which reason, unless in topical in- 
flammations, it signifies very little from what part of the body the 
blood is taken. But this, though a foolish prejudice, is not near so 
hurtful as the vulgar notion that the first bleeding will perform won- 
ders. This belief makes them often postpone the operation when 
necessary, in order to reserve it for some more important occasion, 
and, when they think themselves in extreme danger, they fly to it 
for relief whether it be proper or not. Bleeding at certain stated 
periods or seasons has likewise bad effects. 

It is a common notion that bleeding in the feet draws the humours 
downwards, and consequently cures diseases of the head and other 
superior parts ; but we have already observed that, in all topical af- 
fections, the blood ought to be drawn as near the part as possible. 
When it is necessary, however, to bleed in the foot or hand, as the 
veins are small, and the bleeding is apt to stop too soon, the part ought 
to be immersed in warm-water, and kept there till a sufficient quan- 
tity of blood be let. 

We shall not spend time in describing the manner of performing 
this operation : that will be better learned by example than precept. 
Twenty pages of description would not convey so just an idea of the 
operation as seeing it once performed by an expert hand. Neither 
is it necessary to point out the different parts of the body fre,m whenc 
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blood may be taken, as the arm, foot, forehead, temples, neck, &t 
These will readily occur to every intelligent person, and the forego- 
ing observations will be sufficient for determining which of them is 
most proper upon any particular occasion. In all cases where the in- 
tention is merely to lessen the general mass of blood, the arm i* the 
most commodious part of the body in which the operation can be 
performed. 

OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 

FROM whatever cause an inflammation proceeds, it must termi- 
nate either by dispersion, suppuration, or gangrene. Though it is 
impossible to foretel with certainty in which of these ways any parti- 
cular inflammation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture may be 
formed with regard to the event, from a knowledge of the patient's 
age and constitution. Inflammations happening in a slight degree 
upon colds, and without any previous indisposition, will most proba- 
bly be dispersed ; those which follow close upon a fever, or happen to 
persons of a gross habit of body, will generally suppurate ; and those 
which attack very old people, or persons of a dropsical habit, will 
have a strong tendency to gangrene. 

If the inflammation be slight, and the constitution sound, the dis* 
persion ought always to be attempted. This will be best promoted 
by a slender diluting diet, plentiful bleeding, and repeated purges. 
The part itself must be fomented, and, if the skin be very tense, it 
may be embrocated with a mixture of three-fourths of sweet oil, and 
one-fourth of vinegar, and afterwards covered with a piece of wax- 
plaster. 

If, notwithstanding these applications, the symptomatic fever in* 
creases, and the tumour becomes larger, with violent pain and pulsa- 
tion, it will be proper to promote the suppuration. The best appli- 
cation for this purpose is a soft poultice, which may be renewed twice 
a-day. If the suppuration proceeds but slowly, a raw onion cut small 
or bruised may be spread upon the poultice. When the abscess is 
ripe or fit for opening, which may easily be known from the thinness 
of the skin in the most prominent part of it, a fluctuation of matter 
which may be felt under the finger, and, generally speaking, an abate- 
ment of the pain, it may be opened either with a lancet or by means 
of caustic. 

The last way in which an inflammation terminates, is in a gangrene 
or mortification, the approach of which may be known by the following 
symptoms : the inflammation loses its redness, and becomes duskish 
or livid ; the tension of the skin goes off, and it feels flabby ; little 
bladders filled with ichor of different colours spread all over it ; the 
tumour subsides, and from a duskish complexion becomes black ; a 
quick low pulse, with cold clammy sweats, are the immediate fore- 
runners of death. 

When these symptoms first appear, the part ought to be dressed 
with London treacle, or a cataplasm made of lixivium and bran. 
Should the symptoms become worse, the part must be scarified and 
and afterwards dressed with basilicum softened with oil of turpen- 
tine. All the dressings must be applied warm. With regard to in- 
ternal me/hcines; the patient must be supported with generous, cor- 
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dials, and the Peruvian bark exhibited in as large doses as the stomach 
will bear it. If the mortified parts should separate, the wound will 
become a common ulcer, and must be treated accordingly. 

This article includes the treatment of all those diseases, which, in 
different parts of the country, go by the names of biles, imjiosihumes, 
ivhitloes, Ifc. They are all abscesses in consequence of a previous 
inflammation, which, if possible, ought to be discussed ; but when 
this cannot be done, the suppuration should be promoted, and the mat- 
ter discharged by an incision, if necessary; afterwards the sore may 
be dressed with yellow basilicum, or some other digestive ointment. 

OF WOUNDS. 

NO part of medicine has been more mistaken than the treatment 
or cure of wounds. Mankind in general believe that certain herbs, 
ointments, and plasters are possessed of wonderful healing powers, 
and imagine that no wound can be cured without the application of 
them. It is however a fact, that no external application whatever 
contributes towards the cure of a wound, any other way than by keep- 
ing the parts soft, clean, and defending them from the external air, 
which may be as effectually done by dry lint, as by the most pompous 
applications, while it is exempt from many of the bad consequence* 
attending "them. 

The same observation holds with respect to internal applications. 
These only promote the cure of wounds as far as they tend to pre- 
vent a fever, or to remove any cause that might obstruct or impede 
the operations of Nature. It is Nature alone that cures wounds! All 
that art can do is to remove obstacles, and to put the parts in such a 
condition as is the most favourable to Nature's efforts. 

With this simple view we shall consider the treatment of wounds, 
and endeavour to point out such steps as ought to be taken to facili- 
tate their cure. 

The first thing to be done when a person has received a wound, is 
to examine whether any foreign body be lodged in it, as wood, stone, 
iron, lead, glass, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. These, if possible, 
ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, before any dressings 
be applied. When that cannot be effected with safety, on account of 
the patient's weakness, or loss of blood, they must be suffered to remain 
in the wound, and afterwards extracted when he is more able to bear it. 

When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities of the body, a* 
the breast, the bowels, &c. or where any considerable blood-vessel is 
cut, a skilful surgeon ought immediately to be called, otherwise the 
patient may lose his life. But sometimes the discharge of blood is so 
great, that if not stopt, the patient may die evenbefore a surgeon, though 
at no great distance, can arrive. In this case, something must be 
done by those who are present. If the wound be in any of the limbs, 
bleeding may generally be stopt by applying a tight ligature or band- 
age round the member a little above the wound. The best method 
qf doing this is to put a strong broad garter round the part, but so slack 
as easily to admit a small piece of stick to be put under it, which 
must be twisted, in the same manner a* a countryman does a cart- 
rope to secuse his loading, till the bleeding stops. Whenever this is 
the case, he must take oare to twist it no longer, as straining it too 
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much might occasion an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a 
gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various other me- 
thods may be tried to stop the. bleeding, as the application of styp- 
tics, astringents, 8cc. Cloths dipped in a solution of blue vitriol in 
■water, or the styfitic water of the Dispensatories, may be applied to 
the wound. When these cannot be obtained, strong spirits of wine 
may be used. Some recommend the agaric* of the oak as prefera- 
ble to any of the other styptics ; and indeed it deserves considerable 
encomiums. 

It is easily obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, in case 
of accidents. A piece of it must be laid upon the wound, and covered 
with a good deal of lint, above which a bandage may be applied so 
tight as to keep it firmly on. 

Though spirits, tinctures, and hot balsams may be used, in order to 
stop the bleeding when it is excessive, they are improper at other 
times. They do not promote, but retard the cure, and often change 
a simple wound into an ulcer. People imagine, because hot balsams 
congeal the blood, and seem, as it were, to solder up the wound, that 
they therefore heal it; but this is only a deception. They may indeed 
stop the flowing blood, by searing the mouths of the vessels; but, 
by rendering the parts callous they obstruct the cure. 

In slight wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper than the 
skin, the best application is a bit of the common black sticking-plas- 
ter. This keeps the sides of the wound together, and prevents the 
air from hurting it, which is all that is necessary. When a wound 
penetrates deep, it is not safe to keep its lips quite close : this keeps 
in the matter, and is apt to make the wound fester. In this case the 
best way is to fill the wound with soft lint, commonly called caddis. It 
however must not be stuffed in too hard, otherwise it will do hurt. 
The lint may be covered with a cloth dipped in oil, or spread with the 
common wax-plasterf; and the whole must be kept on by a proper 
bandage. 

We shall not spend time in describing the different bandages that 
may be proper for wounds in different parts of the body; common 
sense will generally suggest the most commodious method of apply- 
ing a bandage ; beside, descriptions of this kind are not easily under- 
stood or remembered. 

The first dressing ought to continue on for at least two days; after 

* Dr. Tissot, in his " Advice to the people," gives the following directions for 
gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric. — " Gather in autumn," says 
he, " while the fine weather lasts, the agaric of the oak, which is a kind of 
fungus or excrescence issuing from the wood of that tree. It consists at first of 
four parts, which present themselves successively: — 1. The outward rind, or skin, 
which may be thrown away. 2. The part immediately under this rind, which is 
the best of all. This is to be beat well with a hammer, till it becomes soft and 
pliable. This is the only preparation it requires, and a slice of it of a proper size 
is to be applied directly over the bursting open blood-vessels. It constringes and 
brings them close together, stops the bleeding, and generally falls off at the end 
of two days. 3. The third part adhering to the second may serve to stop the 
bleeding from the smaller vessels ; and the fourth and last part may be reduced to 
powder as conducing to the same purpose." — Where the agaric cannot be had, 
sponge may be used in its stead. It must be applied in the same manner, and ha* 
nearly the same effects. 

f See Appendix, Wax- Plaster ;■ 
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which it may be removed, and fresh Unt applied as before. If any part 
of the first dressing sticks so close as not to be removed with ease or 
safety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue* and fresh lint 
dipped in sweet oil laid over it. This will soften it, so as to make it 
come off easily at the next dressing. Afterwards the wound may be 
dressed twice a-day in the same manner till it be quite healed. Those 
who are fond of salves or ointments, may, after the wound is become 
very superficial, dress it with the yellow basilicum*; and if fungus, or 
what is called proud-flesh, should rise in the wound, it may be checked, 
by mixing with the ointment a little burnt alum or red precipitate of 
mercury. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the most proper application is 
a poultice of bread and milk, softened with a little sweet oil or fresh 
butter. This must be applied instead of a plaster, and should be 
changed twice a-day. 

If the wound be large, and there is reason to fear an inflammation, 
the patient should be kept on a very low diet. He must abstain from 
flesh, strong liquors, and every thing that is of a heating nature. If 
he be of a full habit, and has lost but little blood from the wound, he 
must be bled ; and, if the symptoms be urgent, the operation may be 
repeated. But when the patient has been greatly weakened by loss 
of blood from the wound, it will be dangerous to bleed him, even 
though a fever should ensue. Nature should never be too far ex- 
hausted. It is always more safe to allow her to struggle with the 
disease in her own way, than to sink the patient's strength by exces- 
sive evacuations. 

Wounded persons ought to be kept perfectly quiet and easy. Every 
thing that ruffles the mind or moves the passions, as love, anger, fear, 
excessive joy, &c. are very hurtful. They ought above all things to 
abstain from venery. The body should be kept gently open, either 
by laxative clysters, or by a cool vegetable diet, as roasted apples, 
stewed prunes, boiled spinage, and such like. 

BURNS AND SCALD S.§ 

VARIOUS remedies are recommended for the treatment of these 
accidents; and it happens fortunately for the pressure of such an emer- 
gency, that some of the most common things are also the most useful 
on the occasion. The pain of burns and scalds may be instantly 
abated by immersing the part affected in cold water, or indeed in any 
cold fluid, or in spirits of wine. An excellent application likewise is 
vinegar, with or without powdered chalk in it. If the injury be on 
the fingers or hands, the application may be made by immersion; but 
if in any part where this would be inconvenient, the vinegar may be 
applied by means of linen rags dipped in it. In slight injuries, the 
vinegar, if early and assiduously applied, will of itself soon effect a 
cure; but should any degree of pain return, the immersion or fomen- 
tation must be repeated. 

In recent burns or scalds, attended with large blisters, excoriations,, 
or loss of substance, the vinegar ought to be applied till the pain 
nearly cease? , which generally happens within eight hours. Many 
practitioners recommend spirits of turpentine instead of vinegar; or 

• See Appendix, Yellow BasiLicvm. 
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lime-waterand linseed-oil. The vinegar need not be employed longer 
than twelve hours, except on the outside of the sores, which, while 
they continue to be swelled or inflamed, should be fomented for a 
minute or two before they are dressed. 

For dressing the sores which arise from burns or scalds, one of the 
best applications is a poultice of bread, water, and sweet oil. This 
should be removed in six hours, when the sores are to be covered with 
chalk finely powdered, till it has absorbed the mailer, and appears 
quite dry. A fresh poultice must be laid over the whole, which r 
with the sprinkling of the chalk, is to be -repeated morning and even- 
ing till the sores are healed. 

After the second or third day, if the sores be on a part of the body- 
where it is difficult to keep the poultice from shifting, a plaster of cerate 
thickly spread, may be used as a substitute in the day-time. 

When there are large blisters upon the part they should be opened 
with a lancet before the application of the vinegar ; and the water they 
contain be pressed out with a linen cloth, that the vinegar may act 
more closely upon the burnt flesh, which in this case it does effica- 
ciously. In severe cases, and in cold weather, the vinegar should be 
nearly blood-warm. 

If the patient will not suffer the vinegar to be applied immediately 
to the surface, on account of the pain it excites, a linen rag soaked in 
sweet oil may be previously laid on the part, covering the whole with 
cloths dipped in vinegar ; and these applications are to be occasionally 
repeated till the pain and inflammation be entirely removed; after which 
the parts should be dressed, or, if the burning be very deep, with a 
mixture of that and yellow basilicum. 

When the burn or scald is violent, or has produced a high degree 
of inflammation, so that there is reason to be apprehensive of a gan- 
grene, the same method of cure becomes necessary as in other violent 
inflammations. The patient, in this case, must be put upon a low 
diet, and drink plentifully of weak diluting liquors. He must likewise 
be bled, and his body be kept open. But if the burnt parts should 
become livid or black, with other symptoms of mortifieation, it will 
be necessary to apply to them camphorated spirits of wine, tincture of 
myrrh, and other antiseptics or correctors of putrefaction, mixed with 
a decoction of the Peruvian bark. In this case, the bark must likewise 
be taken internally; the patient at the same time using a more gene- 
rous diet, with wine, spiceries, &c. 

When burns are occasioned by the explosion of gun powder, some 
of the grains of the powder are apt to be forced into the skin. At first 
they produce much irritation; and, if they be not removed, they com- 
monly leave marks which remain during life. They should there- 
fore be picked out as soon as possible after the accident; and to pre- 
vent inflammation, as Well as to dissolve any powder which may re- 
main, the parts affected, should be covered for a day or two with emol- 
lient poultices. 

A strong solution of soap in water has long been in use with artificers 
employed in any business exposing workmen to very bad scalds. 
This is allowed to be an excellent remedy. But, as the soap would 
take some time in dissolving, and the solution some lime in cooling, 
Dr. Underwood recommends a mixture of six ounces of oil to ten of 
water, with two diachms-of the ley of kali, or pot-ash. This quantity 
may be sufficient for a burn on the hand or foot, which is to be in> 
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mersed, and kept about half an hour in the liquor, which will remove 
the injury, if recourse to it immediately be had; but must be repeated? 
as the pain may require, if the scald or burn be of some standing. 

As example teaches better than precept, I shall relate the treatment 
of the most dreadful case of this kind that has occurred in my practice. 
A middle-aged man, of a good constitution, fell into a large vessel full 
of boiling water, and miserably scalded about one half of his body. As 
his clothes were on, the burning in some parts was very deep before 
they could be got off. For the first two days the scalded parts had 
been frequently anointed with a mixture of lime-water and oil, which 
is a very proper application for recent burnings. On the third day, 
when I first saw him, his fever was high, and his body costive, for 
which he was bled, and had an emollient clyster administered. Poul- 
tices of bread ind milk, softened with fresh butter, were likewise ap- 
plied to the affected parts, to abate the heat and inflammation. His 
fever still continuing high, he was bled a second time, was kept strict- 
ly on the cooling regimen, took the saline mixture with small doses of 
nitre, and had an emollient clyster administered once a-day. When 
the inflammation began to abate, the parts were dressed with a diges- 
tive composed of brown cerate and yellow basilicum. Where any 
black spots appeared, they were slightly scarified, and touched with 
the tincture of myrrh, and to prevent their spreading, the Peruvian 
bark was administered. By this course, the .man was so well in three 
weeks as to be able to attend his business. 

The most useful application, we are told, with which families can 
be provided against any emergency of this kind, is a strong brine, made 
by placing sliced potatoes and common salt in alternate layers in a pan, 
allowing them to remain until the whole of the salt is liquified; which 
must be then drained off, and kept in bottles, properly labelled, ready 
for immediate use. 

OF BRUISES. 

BRUISES are generally productive of worse consequences than 
wounds. The danger from them does not appear immediately, by 
which means it often happens that they are neglected. It is needless 
to give any definition of a disease so universally known ; we shall 
therefore proceed to point out the method of treating it. 

In slight bruises it will be sufficient to bathe the part with warm 
vinegar, to which a little brandy or rum may occasionally be added, 
and to keep cloths wet with this mixture constantly applied to it. 
This is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, spirits of wine, or 
other ardent spirits, which are commonly used in such cases. 

In some parts of the country the peasants apply to a recent bruise 
a cataplasm of fresh cow-dung. I have often seen this cataplasm 
applied to violent contusions occasioned by blows, falls, bruises, and 
such like, and never knew it fail to have a good effect. 

When a bruise is very violent, the patient ought immediately to be 
bled, and put upon a proper regimen. His food should be light and 
cool, and his drink weak and of an opening nature ; as whey sweetened 
with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, barley, cream-tartar whey, and 
such like. The bruised part must be bathed with vinegar and water, 
as directed above; and a poultice made by boiling crumb of bread, 
;lder-flowers, and camomile flowers, in equal quantities of vinega; 
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and water, applied to it. This poultice is peculiarly proper when a 
wound is joined to the bruise. It may be renewed two or three times 
a-day. 

As the structure of the vessels is totally destroyed by a violent 
bruise, there often ensues a great loss of substance, which produces 
an ulcerous sore very difficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the 
sore will not heal before an exfoliation takes place; that is, before the 
diseased part of the bone separates, and comes out through the wound. 
This is often a very slow operation, and may even require several 
years to be completed. Hence it happens, that these sores are fre- 
quently mistaken for the king's evil, and treated as such, though in 
fact they proceed solely from the injury which the solid parts receiv- 
ed from the blow. 

Patients in this situation are pestered with different advices. Every 
one who sees them proposes a new remedy, till the sore is so much 
irritated with various and opposite applications, that it is often at 
length rendered absolutely incurable. The best method of managing 
such sores is, to take care that the patient's constitution does not suffer 
by confinement or improper medicine, and to apply nothing to them 
besides simple ointment spread upon soft lint, over which a poultice of 
bread and milk, with boiled camomile flowers, or the like, may be put 
to nourish the part, and keep it soft and warm. Nature, thus assisted, 
will generally in time operate a cure, by throwing off the diseased 
parts of the bone, after which the sore soon heals. 

OF ULCERS. 

ULCERS may be the consequence of wounds, bruises, or im 
posthumes improperly treated; they may likewise proceed from an 
ill state of the humours, or what may be called a bad habit of body. 

In the latter case they ought not to be hastily dried up, otherwise 
it may prove fatal to the patient. Ulcers happen most commonly 
in the decline of life ; and persons who neglect exercise, and live 
grossly, are-most liable to them. They might often be prevented by 
retrenching some part of the solid food, or by opening artificial drains, 
as issues, setons, or the like. 

An ulcer may be distinguished from a wound by its discharging a 
thin watery humour, which is often so acrid as to inflame and cor- 
rode the skin; by the hardness and perpendicular situation of its 
sides or edges; by the time of its duration, &c. 

It requires considerable skill to be able to judge whether or not an 
ulcer ought to be dried up. In general, all ulcers which proceed 
from a bad habit of body, should be suffered to continue open, at 
least till the constitution has been so far changed by proper regimen, 
or the use of medicine, that they seem disposed to heal of their own 
accord. Ulcers which are the effect of malignant fevers or other 
acute diseases, may generally be healed with safety after the health 
has been restored for some time. The cure ought not however to be 
attempted too soon, nor at any time without the use of purging me- 
dicines and a proper regimen When wounds ©r bruises have, by 
wrong treatment, degenerated into ulcers, if the constitution be good, 
they may generally be healed with safety. When ulcers either ac- 
company chronic diseases, or come in their stead, they must be 
cautiously healed. If an ulcer conduces to the patient's health, from 
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whatever cause it proceeds, it ought not to be healed; but if, on the 
contrary, it wastes the strength, and consumes the patient by a 
slow fever, it should be healed as soon as possible. 

We would earnestly recommend a strict attention to these par- 
ticulars to all who have the misfortune to labour under this disorder, 
particularly those in the decline of life; as we have frequently known 
people throw away their lives by the want of it, while they were ex- 
tolling and generously rewarding those whom they ought to have 
looked upon as their executioners. 

The most proper regimen for promoting the cure of ulcers, is to 
avoid all spices, salted and high seasoned food, all strong liquors, and 
to lessen the usual quantity of flesh meat. The body ought to be 
kept gently open by a diet consisting chiefly of cooling laxative vege- 
tables, and by drinking butter-milk, whey sweetened with honey, 
or the like. The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and should take 
as much exercise as he can easily bear. 

When the bottom and sides of an ulcer seem hard and callous, 
they may be sprinkled twice a-day with a little red precipitate of 
mercury, and afterwards dressed with the yellow basilicum ointment. 
Sometimes it will be necessary to have the edges of the ulcer scari- 
fied with the lancet. 

Lime-water has frequently been known to have happy effects m 
the cure of obstinate ulcers. It may be used in the same manner as 
directed for the stone and gravel. 

My late learned and ingenious friend Dr. Whytt strongly recom- 
mends the use of the solution of corrosive sublimate of mercury in 
brandy, for the cure of obstinate ill-conditioned ulcers. I have fre- 
quently found this medicine, when given according to the Doctor's 
directions, prove very successful. The dose is a table spoonful night 
and morning; at the same time washing the sore twice or thrice a- 
day with it. In a letter which I had from the Doctor a little before 
his death, he informed me, '< That he observed washing the sore 
thrice a-day with the solution of a triple strength was very benefi- 
cial.*" '.:.:■ . 

A fistulous ulcer can seldom be cured without an operation. It 
must either be laid open so as to have its callous parts destroyed by 
some corrosive application, or they must be entirely cut away by the 
knife; but as this operation requires the hand of an expert surgeon, 
there is no occasion to discribe it. Ulcers about the anus are most apt 
to become fistulous, and are very difficult to cure. Some indeed pretend 
to have found Ward's fistula paste very successful in this complaint. 
It is not a dangerous medicine, and being easily procured, it may de- 
serve a trial; but as these ulcers generally proceed from an ill habit 
of body, they will seldom yield to any thing except a long course of 
regimen, assisted by medicines which are calculated to correct that 
particular habit, and to induce an almost total change in the con- 
stitution. 

* In ulcers of the lower limbs great benefit is often received from tight rollers, 
•r wearing a laced stocking, as this prevents the flux of humours to the sores, 
*:>d disposes them to heal. 
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HEN a bone is moved out of its place or articulation, so- 
as to impede its proper functions, it is said to be Iterated or dislocated, 
As this often happens to persons in situations where no medical as- 
sistance can be obtained, by which means limbs, and even lives, are* 
frequently lost, wc shall endeavour to point out the method of reduc- 
ing the most common luxations, and those which require immediate 
assistance. Any person of common sense and resolution, who is 
present when a dislocation happens, may often be of more service to 
the patient, than the most cxperr urgeon can after the swelling and 
inflammation hlive come on. When these are present, it is difficult 
to know the state of the joint, and dangerous to attempt a reduction, 
and by waiting tilt they are gone off, the muscles become so relaxed, 
and the cavity filled up, that the bone can never afterwards be re- 
tained in its place. 

A recent dislocation may generally be reduced by extension alone* 
■which must always be greater or less according to the strength of the 
muscles which move the joint, the age, robustness, and other cir- 
cumstances of the patient. When the bone has been out of its place 
for a considerable time, and a swelling or inflammation has come 
on, il will be necessary to bleed the patient, and, after fomenting 
the part, to apply soft poultices with vinegar to it for some time be- 
fore the reduction is attempted. 

All that is necessary after the reduction, is to apply cloths dipt in 
vinegar or camphorated spirits of wine to the part, and to keep it 
perfectly easy. Many bad consequences proceed from the neglect of 
this rule. A dislocation seldom happens without the tendons and 
ligaments of the joint being stretched and some times torn. When 
these are kept easy till they recover their strength and tone, all goes 
on very well; but if the injury be increased by too frequent an exer- 
tion of the parts, no wonder if they be found weak and diseased evef 
after. 

DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 

THE lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, falls, chew- 
ing hard substances, or the like. It is easily known from the pati- 
ent's being unable to shut his mouth, or to eat any thing, as the 
teeth of the under jaw do not correspond with those of the upper ; 
besides, the chin either hangs down, or is thrown toward one side, 
and the patient is neither able to speak distinctly, nor to swallow 
without considerable difficulty. 

The usual method of reducing a dislocated jaw is to set the pati- 
ent upon a low stool, so as an assistant may hold the head firm by 
pressing it against his breast. The operator is then to thrust his 
two thumbs, being first Avrapped up with linen cloths that they may 
not slip, as far back into the patient's mouth as he can, while his 
fingers are applied to the jaw externally. After he has got firm hold 
<jf the jaw, he is to press it strongly downwards and backwards by 
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which means the elapsed heads of the jaw may be easily pushed into 
their former cavities. 

The peasants in some parts of thetountry have a peculiar wav of 
performing this operation. One of them puts a handkerchief under 
the patient's chin then turning his back to that of the patient, pulls 
him up by the chin so as to suspend him from the ground. This 
method often succeeds, but we think it a dangerous one, and there- 
fore recommend the former. 

DISLOCATION OF THE .VECIC 

THE neck may be dislocated by falls, violent blows, or the like". 
In this case, if the patient receives no assistance, he soon dies, which 
makes people imagine the neck was broken; it is however, for the 
most part only partially dislocated, and may be reduced by almost 
any person who has resolution enough to attempt it. A complete 
dislocation of the neck is instantaneous death. 

When the neck is dislocated, the patient is immediately deprived 
of all sense and motion; his neck swells, his countenance appears 
bloated; his chin lies upon his breast, and his face is generally turn- 
ed towards one side. 

To reduce this dislocation, the unhappy person should immedi- 
ately be laid upon his back on the ground, and, the operator must 
place himself behind him so as to be able to lay hold of his head with 
both hands, while he makes a resistance by placing his knees against 
the patient's shoulders. In this posture he must pull the head' with, 
considerable force, gently twisting it at the same time, if the face 
be turned to one side, till he perceives that the joint is replaced,- 
which may be known from the noise which the bones generally make 
when going in, the patient's beginning to breathe, and the head con- 
tinuing in its natural posture. 

This is one of those operations which it is more easy to perform 
than describe. I have known instances of its being happily perform- 
ed even by women, and often by men of no medical education. After 
the neck is reduced, the patient ought to be bled, and should be suffered 
to restior some days, till the parts recover their proper tone. 

DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 

AS the articulation of the ribs with the back-bone is very strong, 
they are not often dislocated. It does however sometimes happen, 
which is a sufficient reason for our taking notice of it. When a rib 
is dislocated either upwards or downwards, in order to replace it, 
the patient should be laid upon his belly on a table, and the operator 
must endeavour to push the head of the bone into its proper place. 
Sliould this method not succeed, the arm of the disordered side may 
be suspended over a gate or ladder, and, while the ribs are thus 
stretched asunder, the heads cf such as aTe out of place may be thrust 
into their former situation. 

Those dislocations wherein the Heads of the ribs are forced irr- 
wards, are both more dangerous r,nd the most difficult to reduce, as 
neither the hand not any instrument can be applied internally to di- 
rect the luxafed heads of the ribs. Almost the only thing that can 
be done is, to lay the patient upon his belly over a cask, or s^tne gib- 
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bous body, and to move the fore part of the rib inward towards the 
back, sometimes shaking it; by this means the heads of the luxated 
ribs may slip into their former place, 

DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 

THE humerus or upper bone of the arm may be dislocated in va- 
rious directions: it happens however most frequently downwards, but 
very seldom directly upwards. From the nature of its articulation, as 
well as from its exposure to external injuries, this bone is the most 
subject to dislocation of any in the body. A dislocation of the hume- 
rus may be known by a depression of cavity on the top of the shoulder, 
and an inability to move the arm. When the dislocation is down- 
ward or forward, the arm is elongated, and a ball or lump is per- 
ceived under the arm pit; but when it is backward, there appears a 
protuberance behind the shoulder, and the arm is thrown forwards 
towards the breast. 

The usual method of reducing dislocations of the shoulder is to 
seat the patient upon a low stool, and to cause an assistant to hold 
his body so that it may not give way to the extension, while another 
lays hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradually extends 
it. The operator then puts a napkin under the patient's arm, and 
causes it to be tied behind his own neck; by this, while a sufficient 
extension is made, he lifts up the head of the bone, and with his 
hands directs it into its proper place. There are various machines 
invented for facilitating this operation, but the hand of an expert sur- 
geon is always more safe. In young and delicate patients, I have 
generally found it a very easy matter to reduce the shoulder, by ex- 
tending the arm with one hand, and thrusting in the head of the bone 
with the other. In making the extension, the arm ought always to be 
s little bent. 

DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 

THE bones of the fore-arm may be dislocated in any direction. 
When this is the case, a protuberance may be observed on that side 
of the arm towards which the bone is pushed, from which, and the 
patient's inability to bend his arm, a dislocation of this joint may easi- 
ly be known. 

•Two assistants are generally necessary for reducing a dislocation 
of the elbow; one of them must lay hold of the arm above, and the 
other below the joint, and make a pretty strong extension, while the 
operator returns the bones into their proper place. Afterwards the 
arm must be bent, and suspended for some time with a sling about 
the neck. 

Luxations of the wrist and fingers are to be reduced in the same 
manner as those of the elbow; viz. by making an extension in different 
directions, and thrusting the head of the bone into its place. 

DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 

WHEN the thigh-bone is dislocated forward and downward, tbe- 
knee and foot are turned out, and the leg is longer than the other j 
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but when it is displaced backward, it is usually pushed upwards at 
the same time, by which means the limb is shortened, and the loot is 
turned inwards. 

When the thigh bone is displaced forward and downward, the 
patient, in order to have it reduced, must be laid upon his back and 
made fast by bandages, or held by assistants, while by others an ex- 
tension is made by means of slings fixed about the bottom of the thigh 
a little above the knee. While the extension is made, the operator 
must push the head of the bone outxvard, till it gets into the socket. 
If the dislocation be outward, the patient must be laid upon his face, 
and, during the extension, the head of the bone must be pushed 
inward. 

Dislocations of the knees, ancles, and toes, are reduced much in the 
same manner as those of the upper extremities, viz. by making an 
extension in opposite directions, While the operator replaces the bones. 
In many cases, however, the extension alone is sufficient and the bone 
will slip into its place merely by pulling the limb with sufficient force. 
It is not hereby meant, that force alone is sufficient for "the reduction 
of dislocations. Skill and address will often succeed better than 
force. I have known a dislocation of the thigh reduced by one man, 
after all the force that could be used by six had proved ineffectual . 
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A HERE is, in most villages, some person who pretends to 
the art of reducing fractures. Though in general such persons are 
very ignorant, yet some of them are very successful; which evidently 
proves, that a small degree of learning, with a sufficient share of com- 
mon sense and a mechanical head, will enable a man to be usefu) in 
this way. We would, however, advise people never to employ such 
operators, when an expert and skilful surgeon can be had, but when' 
that is impracticable, they must be employed : we shall therefore re- 
commend the following hints to their consideration : 

When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet ought in all respects 
to be the same as in an inflammatory fever. He should likewise be 
kept quiet and cool, and his body open by emollient clysters; or, if 
these cannot be conveniently administered, by food that is of an open- 
ing quality; as stewed prunes, apples boiled in milk, boiled spi- 
llage, and the like. It ought however to be here remarked, that per- 
sons who have been accustomed to live high, are not all of a sudden, 
to be reduced to a very low diet. This might have fatal effects* 
There is often a necessity for indulging even bad habits; in some 
measure, where the nature of the disease might require a different 
treatment. 

It will generally be necessary to bleed the patient immediately 
after a fracture, especially if he be young, of a full habit, or has at 
the same time received any bruise or contusion. This operation 
should not only be performed soon after the accident happens, but 
if the patient be very feverish, it may be repeated next day. When 
several of the ribs are broken, bleeding is peculiarly necessary, 

3 A 
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■ If any of the large bones which support the body are broken, thc- 
patient must keep his bed for several weeks. It is by no means ne- 
cessary, however that he should lie all that time, as is customary 
upon his back. This situation sinks the spirits, galls and frets the 
patient's skin, and renders him very uneasy. After the second week 
he may be gently raised up, and may sit several hours, supported 
by a bed-chair, or the like, which will greatly relieve him. Great 
care, however, must be taken in raising him up and laying him 
down, that he make no exertions himself, otherwise the action of the 
muscles may pull the bone out of its place.* 

It is of great importance to keep the patient dry and clean while 
in this situation. By neglecting this , he is often so galled and ex- 
coriated, that he is forced to keep shifting places for ease. I have 
known a fractured thigh-bone, after it had been kept straight for 
above a fortnight, displaced by this means, and continue bent for life, 
in spite of all that could be done. 

It has been customary when a bone was broken, to keep the limb 
for five or six weeks continually upon the stretch. But this is a bad 
posture. It is both uneasy to the patient, and unfavourable to the 
cure. The best situation is to keep the limb a little bent. This is 
the posture into which every animal puts its limbs when it goes to 
rest, and in which fewest muscles are upon the stretch. It is easily 
effected, by either laying the patient upon his side, or making the 
bed so as to fovour this position of the limb. 

Bone-setters ought carefully to examine whether the bone be not 
shattered or broken into several pieoes. In this case it will some* 
times be necessary to have the limb immediately taken off, other- 
wise a gangrene or mortification may ensue. The horror which at- 
tends the very idea of an amputation, often occasions its being 
delayed in such cases till too late. I have known this principle ope- 
rate so strongly, that a limb, where the bones were shattered into 
more than twenty pieces, was not amputated before the third day 
after the accident, when the gangrene had proceeded so far as to ren- 
der the operation useless. 

When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, it must be dress- 
ed in all respects as a common wound. 

All that art can do towards the cure of a broken bone, is to lay h 
perfectly straight, and to keep it quite easy. All tight bandages 
do hurt. They had much better be wanting altogether. A great 
many of the bad consequences which succeed to fractured bones are 
owing to tight bandages. This is one of the ways in which excess 
of art, or rather the abuse of it, does more mischief than would be 
occasioned by the want of it. Some of the most sudden cures of 
broken bones which were ever known, happened where no banda T 

* Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for counteracting the force 
of the muscles, and retaining the fragments of broken bones; but as descriptions 
of these without drawings would be of little use, I shall refer the reader to a 
cheap and useful performance " on the nature and cure of fractures," lately pub- 
lished by my ingenious friend Mr. Aitken, surgeon in Edinburgh; wherein that 
gentleman has not only given an account of the machines recommended in frac- 
tures by former authors, but has likewise added several improvements of hia- 
own, which are peculiarly useful in compound fractures, and in cases where pa- 
rents with breken bones are cbliged to be ttantportcd from one place to another 
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gcs were applied i? all. Some method however must be taken to 
keep the member steady; but this may be done many ways without 
bracing it with a tight bandage. 

The best method of retention is by two or more splints made of 
leather or pasteboard. These if moistened before they be applied, 
soon assume the shape of the included member, and are sufficient, by 
the assistance of a very slight bandage, for all the purposes of reten- 
tion. The bandage which we would recommend, is that made with 
twelve or eighteen tails. It is much easier applied and taken off 
than rollers, and answers all the purposes of retention equally well. 
The splints should always be as long as the limb, with holes cut for the 
ancle when the fracture is in the leg. 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be properly used, 
an adhesive plaster may be applied over the part. The patient in 
this case ought to keep himself quite easy, avoiding every thing that 
may occasion sneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. He ought 
to keep his body in a straight posture, and should take care that his 
stomach be constantly distended, by taking frequently some light 
food, and drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 

The most proper external application for a fracture is oaycrate or 
a mixture of vinegar and water. The bandages should be wet with 
this at every dressing. 

OF STRAWS. 

STRAINS are often attended with worse consequences than bro> 
ken bones. The reason is obvious; they are generally neglected. 
When a bone is broken, the patient is obliged to keep the member 
easy, because he cannot make use of it; but when a joint is only 
strained, the person, finding he can still make a shift to move it, is 
sorry to lose his time for so trifling an ailment. In this way he de- 
ceives himself, and converts into an incurable malady what might 
have been removed by only keeping the part easy for a few days. 

Country people generally immerse a strained limb in cold water. 
This is very proper provided it be done immediately, and not kept 
in too long. But the custom of keeping the part immersed in cold 
water for a long time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes instead of 
bracing the part, and is more likely to produce a disease than remove 
one. 

Wrapping a garter, or some other bandage, pretty tight about the 
strained part, is likewise of use. It helps to restore the proper tone 
of the vessels and prevents the action of the parts from increasing 
the disease. It should not however be applied too tight. I have 
frequently known bleeding near the affected part have a very good 
effect; but what we would recommend above all it ease. It is more 
to be depended on than any medicine, and seldom fails to remove the 
complaint.* 

* A great many external applications are recommended for strains, some of 
which do good, and others hurt, The following are such as may be used with 
the greatest safety, viz, poultices made of stale beer or vinegar and oat-meal, 
camphorated spirits of wine, Mindererus's spirit, volatile liniment, volatile 
aromatic spirit diluted with a double quantity of water, and the oarmvsn fomer,. 
tation, with the addition ef brandy or spirit o/ witk. 
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OF RUPTURES. 

CHILDREN and old people are most liable to this disease. la 
the former it is generally occasioned by excessive crying, cough- 
ing, vomiting, or the like. In the latter, it is commonly the effect 
of blows or violent exertions of the strength, as leaping, carrying 
great weights, Sec. In both a relaxed habit, indolence, and an oily 
or very moist diec, dispose the body to this disease. 

A rupture sometimes proves fatal before it is discovered. When- 
ever sickness, vomiting, and obstinate constiveness give reason to 
suspect an obstruction of the bowels, all those places where ruptures 
visually happen ought carefully to be examined. The protusion of a 
very small part of the gut will occasion all these symptoms, and if 
not returned in due time, will prove fatal. 

On the first appearance of a rupture in an infant, it ought to be 
laid upon its back, with its head very low. While in this posture, 
if the gut does not return of itfelf, it may easily be put up by gentle 
pressure. After it is returned, apiece of sticking plaster may be ap- 
plied over the part, and a proper truss or bandage must be constantly 
\vorn for a considerable time. The method of making-and applying 
these rupture bandages for children is pretty well known. The child 
must, as far as possible, be kept from crying, and from all violent 
exertions, till the rupture is qcite headed. 

Jn adults, when the gut has been forced down with great violence, 
or happens from any cause to be inflamed, there is often great diffi- 
culty in returning it, and sometimes the thing is quite impracticable 
without an operation; a description of which is foreign to our purpose. 
As I have been fortunate enough, however, always to succeed in my 
attempts to return the gut, without having recourse to any other means 
than what are in the power of every man, I shall briefly mention the 
method which I generally pursue. 

After the patient has been bled, he must be laid upon his back, 
with his head very low, and his breech raised high with pillows. In 
this situation flannel cloths wrung out of a decoction of mallows and 
camomile flowers, or, if these are not at hand, of warm water, must be 
applied for a considerable time. A clyster made of this decoction, with 
a large spoonful of butter and an ounce or two of salt, may be afterwards 
thrown up. If these should not prove successful, recourse must be 
had to pressure. If the tumour be very hard, considerable force 
will be necessary: but it is not force alone which succeeds here. 
The operator, at the same time that he makes a pressure with the 
palms of his hands, must with his fingers artfully conduct the gut 
in by the same aperture through which it came out. The manner 
of dping this can be much easier conveyed than described. Should 
these endeavours prove ineffectual, clysters of the smoke of tobacco 
may be tried. These have been often known to succeed where every 
^ther method failed. 

There is reason to believe that, by persisting in the use of these, 
and such other means as the circumstances of the case may suggest, 
most hernias might be reduced without an operaiion. Cutting lor the 
hernia is a nice and difficult matter. I would therefore advise sur- 
geons to try every method of returning the gut before they have re- 
course to the knife. I have once and again succeeded by persevering 
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in my endeavours, after eminent surgeons had declared the reduction 
of the gut impracticable without an operation*. 

An adult, after the gut has been returned, must wear a steel bandage. 
It is needless to describe this, as it may always be had ready-made 
from the artists. Such bandages are generally uneasy to the wearer 
for some time, but by custom they become quite easy. No person 
who has had a rupture after he arrived at man's estate should ever be 
without one of those bandages. 

Persons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid all violent ex- 
ercise, carrying great weights, leaping, running, and the like. They 
should likewise avoid windy aliment and strong liquors; and should 
carefully guard against catching cold. 



CHAP. LV. 

OF CASUALTIES. 



AT is certain that life, when to all appearance lost, may 
often, by due care, be restored. Accidents frequently prove fatal, 
Merely because proper means are not used to counteract their effects. 

No person ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident unless 
where the structure of the heart, brain, or some organ necessary to life, 
is evidently destroyed. The action of these organs may be so far im- 
paired as even to be for some time imperceptible, when life is by no 
means gone. In this case, however, if the fluids be suffered to grow 
cold, it will be impossible to put them again in motion, even though 
the solids should recover their power of acting. Thus, when the 
motion of the lungs has been stopt by unwholesome vapour, the ac- 
tion of the heart by a stroke on the breast, or the functions of the brain 
by a blow on the head, if the person be suffered to grow cold, he will 
in all probability continue so ; but, if the body be kept warm, as soon 
as the injured part has recovered its power of acting, the fluids will 
again begin to move, and all the vital functions will be restored. 

It is a horrid custom immediately to consign over to death every 
person who has the misfortune, by a fall, a blow, or the like, to be de- 
prived of the appearance of life. The unhappy person instead of 
being carried into a warm house, and laid by the fire, or put to a warm 
bed, is generally hurried away to church, or a barn, or some other 
cold damp house, where, after a fruitless attempt has been made to 
bleed him, perhaps by one who knew nothing of the matter, he is 
given over for dead, and no further notice taken of him. This con- 
duct seems to be the result of ignorance, supported by an ancient su- 
perstitious notion, which forbids the body of any person killed by acci- 
dent to be laid in an house that is inhabited. What the ground of this 

* I would here beg leave to recommend it to every practioncr, when his patient 
complains of pain in the belly with obstinate costiveness, to examine the groin:; 
and every place where a rupture may happen, in order that it may be immediately 
reduced. By neglecting this, many perish who were not suspected to have had 
ruptures till after they were dead. I have known this happen where half a dorea 
faculty were in a'-tend^'"^ 
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superstition may be, we shall not pretend to inquire; but surely the 
conduct founded upon it is contrary to all the principles of reason, 
humanity, and common sense. 

When a person seems to be suddenly deprived of life, our first bu- 
siness is to inquire into the cause. We ought carefully to observe 
whether any substance be lodged in the windpipe or gullet ; and if 
that is the case, attempts must be made to remove it. When un- 
wholesome air is the cause, the patient oupht immediately to be re- 
moved out of it. If the circulation be suddenly stopped, from any cause 
whatever, except mere weakness, the patient should be bled. If the 
blood does not flow, he may be immersed in warm water, or rubbed 
with warm cloths, &c. to promote the circulation. When the cause 
cannot be suddenly removed, our great aim must be to keep up the 
vita! warmth, by rubbing the patient with hot cloths, or salt, and cover- 
ing his body with warm sand, ashes or the like. 

I should now proceed to treat more fully of those accidents, which 
without immediate assistance, would often prove fata!, and to point 
out the most likely means for relieving the unhappy sufferers; but as 
I have been happily anticipated in this part of my subject by the learned 
and humane Dr. Tissot, I shall content myself with selecting such of 
his observations as seem to be the most important, and adding such of 
my own as have occurred in the course of practice. 

OF SUBSTJjYCES STOPT BETWEEN the mouth 
AA'D STOMJCH. 

THOUGH accidents of this kind are very common,*-and extreme- 
ly dangerous, yet they are generally the effect of carelessness. Chil- 
dren should be taught to chew their food well, and to put nothing into 
their mouths which it would be dangerous for them to swallow. But 
r.hildren arc not the only persons guilty of this piece of imprudence. 
I know many adults who put pins, nails, and other sharp-pointed sub* 
stances in their mouths upon every occasion, and some who even sleep 
with the farmer there all night. This conduct is exceedingly inju- 
dicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty other accidents, may force over 
the substance before the person is aware*. 

When any substance is retained in the gullet, there are two ways 
of removing it, -viz. 'either by extracting it, or pushing it down. The 
safest and most certain way is to extract it; but this is not always the 
easiest; it may therefore be more eligible sometimes to thrust it down, 
especially when the obstructing body is of such a nature, that there 
is no danger from its reception into the stomach. The substances 
which may be pushed down whithout danger are, all common nou- 
rishing ones, as bread, flesh, fuits, and the like. All indigestible bo- 
dies, as cork, wood, bones, pieces of metal, and such like, ought if 
possible to be extracted, especially if these bodies be sharp pointed, 
a$ pins, needles, fish-bones, bits of glass, &c. 

When such substances have not passed in too deep, we should en- 
deavour to extract them with our fingers, which method often suc- 
ceeds. When they are lower, we must make use of nippers, or a 

• A woman in one of the hrr.pitals of this city latclv discharged a great num- 
ber of pins, which she had syrailowed in the oo'.irse of her business, through 
ukcr in her side 
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^HiaU pair of forceps, such as surgeons use. But this attempt to ex- 
tract rarely succeeds, if the substance be of a flexible nature, and has 
descended far into the gullet. 

If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly applied, crotchets, 
a kind of hooks, must be employed. These may be made at once by 
bending a piece of pretty strong iron wire at one end, it must he in- 
troduced in the fiat way) and for the better conducting it, there should 
likewise be a curve or bending at the end it is held by, to serve as a 
kind of handle to it; which has this further use, that it may be secur- 
ed by a string tied to it, a circumstance not to be omitted in any in- 
strument employed on such occasions, to avoid such ill accidents as 
have sometimes ensued from these instruments slipping out of the 
operator's hand. After the crotchet has passed below the substance 
that obstructs the passage, it is drawn up again, and hooks up the body 
along with it. The crotchet is also very convenient, when a substance 
somewhat flexible, as a pin or fish-bone sticks across the gullet, the 
hook, in such cases, seizing them about their middle part, crooks and 
thus disengages them; or, if they are very brittle substances, serves 
to break them. 

When the obstructing bodies are small, and only stop up a part of 
the passage, and which may either easily eiude the hook, or straighten 
it by their resistance, a kind of rings, made either of wire, wool, or silk, 
may be used. A piece of fine wire of a proper length may be bent into 
a circle, about the middle, of about an inch diameter, and the long un- 
bent sides brought parallel, and near each other: these are to be held 
in the hand, and the circular part or ring introduced into the gullet, 
in order to be conducted about the obstructing body, and so to extract 
it. More flexible rings may be made of wool, thread, silk, or small 
pack-thread, which may be waxed for their greater strength and con- 
sistence. One of these is to be tied fast to a handle of iron wire 
whaie-bone,or any kind of flexible wood, and by this means introduced, 
in order to surround the obstructing substance, and to draw it out! 
Several of these rings passed through one another may be used, the 
more certainly to lay hold of the obstructing body, which may be in- 
volved by one, if another should miss it. These rings have one ad- 
vantage, which is, that when the substance to be extracted is once laid 
hold of, it may then, by turning the handle, be retained so Strongly irt 
the ring thus twisted, as to be rapved every way, which must in many^ 
cases be a considerable advantage. 0, 

Another material employed on these unhappy occasions, is the 
sponge. Its property of swelling considerably on being wet is the 
principal foundation of its usefulness here. If uny substance is stopt 
in the gullet, but without filling up the whole passage, a bit of sponij 
may be introduced into that part which is unstopt, und beyond the 
substance. The sponge soon dilates, and grows larger in this moist 
situation ; and indeed the enlargement of "it may be forwarded by 
making the patient swallow a few drops of water. Afterwards it is 
to be drawn back by the handle to which it is fastened ; imd as it is 
now too large to return through the small cavity by which it was con- 
veyed in, it draws out the obstructing body along with it. 

The compressibility of sponge is another foundation of its usefulness 
in such cases. A pretty large piece of sponge may be compressed or 
squeezed into a small size, by winding a string of tape closely about 
ftj which may be easily unwound; send withdrawn, after the snoni^ I 
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been introduced. A bit of sponge may likewise be compressed by a 
piece of whale-bone split at one end; but this can hardly be introduced 
in such a manner as not to hurt the patient. 

I have often known pins and other sharp bodies, which had stuck in 
the throat, brought up by causing the person to swallow a bit of tough 
meat tied to a thread, and drawing it quickly up again. This is safei 
than swallowing sponge, and will often answer the purpose equally 
well. 

When all these methods prove unsuccessful, there remains one 
more, which is, to make the patient vomit: but this can scarcely be of 
any service, unless when such obstructing bodies are simply engaged 
in, and not hooked or stuck into the sides of the gullet, as in this ca^e 
vomiting might sometimes occasion further mischief. If the patient 
can swallow, vomiting may be excited by taking half a drachm or two 
scruples of ipecacuanha in powder made into a draught. If he is not 
able to swallow, an attempt may be made to excite vomiting, by tickling 
his throat with a feather; and, if that should not succeed, a clyster of 
tobacco may be administered. It is made by boiling an ounce of tobacco 
in a sufficient quantity of water ; this has often been found to succeed, 
when other attempts to excite vomiting had failed. 

When the obstructing body is of such a nature that it may with 
safety be pushed downwards, this may be attempted by means of a 
wax-candle oiled, and a little heated, so as to make it flexible ; or a 
piece of whale-bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a sponge fastened to 
one end. 

Should it be impossible to extract even those bodies which it is dan- 
gerous to admit into the stomach, we must then prefer the least of 
two evils, and rather run the hazard of pushing them down than suffer 
the patient to perish in a few minutes ; and we ought to scruple this 
resolution the less, as a great many instances have happened, where 
the swallowing of such hurtful and indigestible substances have been 
followed by no disorder. 

Whenever it is manifest that all endeavours, either to extract or 
push down the substance, must prove ineffectual, they should be dis- 
continued; because the inflammation occasioned by persisting in them 
might be as dangerous as the obstruction itself. Some have died in 
consequence of the inflammation, even after the body which caused 
the obstruction had been entirely removed. 

While the means recommended above are making use of, the patient 
should often swallow, or, if he cannot, he should frequently receive by 
injection through a crooked tube or pipe that may reach down to the 
gullet, some emollient liquor, as warm milk and water, barley-water, 
or a decoction of mallows. Injections of this kind not only soften and 
sooth the irritated parts, but, when thrown in with force, are often 
more successful in loosening the obstruction than all attempts with 
instruments. 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to leave the ob- 
structing body in the part, the patient must be treated as if he had an 
inflammatory disease. He should be bled, kept upon a low diet, and 
have his whole neck surrounded with emollient poultices. The like 
treatment must also be used, if there be any reason to suspect an in- 
flammation of the passages, though the obstructing body be removed. 
A proper degree of agitation has sometimes loosened the inhering 
body more effectually than instruments. Thus a blow on the back 
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has often forced up a substance which stuck in the gullet; but this is 
still more proper and efficacious when the substance gets into the 
wind-pipe. In this case vomiting and sneezing are likewise to be- 
excited. Pins which stuck in the gullet have been frequently dis- 
charged by riding on horse-back, or in a carriage. 

When any indigestible substance has been forced down into the 
3t3mach, the patient should use a very mild and smooth diet, consist- 
ing chiefly of fruits and farinaceous substances, as puddings, pottage, 
and soups. He should avoid all heating and irritating things, as wine, 
punch, pepper, and such like; and his drink should be milk and water, 
barley-water, or whey. 

When the gullet is so strongly and fully closed, that the patient 
can receive no food by the mouth, he must be nourished by clysters 
of soup, jelly, and the like. 

When the patient is in danger of being immediately suffocated, and 
all hope of freeing the passage is vanished, so that death seems at 
hand, if respiration be not restored; the operation of bronchotomy, or 
opening of the wind-pipe, must be directly performed. As this ope- 
ration is neither difficult to an expert surgeon, nor very painful to the. 
patient, and is often the only method which can be taken to preserve 
life in these emergencies, we thought proper to mention it, though it 
should only be attempted by persons skilled in surgery. 

OF DROWNED PERSON'S. 

WHEN a person has remained above a quarter of an hour under 
water, there can be no considerable hopes of his recovery. But a6 
several circumstances may happen to have continued life, in such an 
unfortunate situation, beyond the ordinary term, we should never too 
soon resign the unhappy object to his fate, but try every method for 
his relief, as there are many well attested proofs of the recovery of 
persons to life and health who had been taken out of the water appa- 
rently dead, and who remained a considerable time without exhibiting 
any signs of life. 

The first thing to be done, after the body is taken out of the water, 
is to convey it as soon as possible to some convenient place where the 
necessary operations for its recovery may be performed. In doing 
this, care must be taken not to bruise or injure the body by carrying 
it in any unnatural posture with the head downwards, or the like. If 
an adult body, it ought to be laid on a bed, or on straw with the head 
a little raised, and carried on a cart or men's shoulders, and kept in as 
natural and easy a position as possible. A small body may be carried 
in the arms. . , 

In attempting to recover persons apparently drowned, the principal 
intention to be pursued is, to restore the natural warmth, upon which all 
the vital functions depend; and to excite these functions by the appli- 
cation of stimulants, not only to the skin, but likewise to the lungs, 
intestines, &c. 

Though cold was by no means the cause of the person's death, yet 
it will prove an effectual obstacle to his recovery. For this reason, 
stripping him of his wet clothes, his body must be strongly rubbed for 
a considerable time with coarse linen cloths, as warm as they can be 
made; and, as soon as a well-heated bed can be got ready, he nny be 

3 * 
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laid into it, and the rubbing should be continued. Warm cloths ought 
likewise to be frequently applied to the stomach and bowels, and hot 
bricks, or bottles of warm- Water, to the soles of his feet, and to the 
palms of his hands. 

Strong volatile spirits should be frequently applied to the nose; and 
the spine of the back and pit of the stomach may be rubbed with warm 
brandy or spirit of wine. The temples ought also to be chafed with 
volatile spirits; and stimulating powders, as that of tobacco or marjo- 
ram, may be blown up the nostrils. 

To renew the breathing a strong person may blow his own breath 
into the patient's mouth with all the force he can, holding his nostril 
at the same time. When it can be perceived by the rising of the chest 
or belly that the lungs are filled with air, 4he person ought to desist 
from blowing, and should press the breast and belly so as to expel the 
air again; and this operation may be repeated for some time, alternate- 
ly inflating and depressing the lungs so as to imitate natural respi- 
ration. 

If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it may be attempted 
by blowing through one of the nostrils, and at the same time keeping 
the other close. Dr. Monro for this purpose recommends a wooden 
pipe fitted at one end for rilling the nostril, and at the other for being 
blown into by a person's mouth, or for receiving the pipe of a pair of 
bellows, to be employed for the same purpose, if necessary. 

When air v cr.nnot be forced into the chest by ttie mouth or nose, it 
may be necessary to make an opening into the wind-pipe for this pur- 
pose. It is needless, however, to spend time in describing this ope- 
ration, as it should not be attempted unless by persons skilled in sur- 
gery. 

To stimulate the intestines, the fume of tobacco may be thrown up 
inform of clyster. There are various pieces of apparatus contrived 
for this purpose which may be used when at hand; but where these 
cannot be obtained, the business may be done by a common tobacco 
pipe. The bowl of the pipe must be filled with tobacco well kindled, 
and, after the small tube has been introduced into the fundament, the 
smoak may \>t forced up by blowing through a piece of paper full of 
holes wrapped round the mouth of the pipe, or by blowing through an 
empty pipe, the mouth of which is applied close to that of the other. 
This may also be done in the following manner. A common clyster- 
pipe with a bag mounted upon it may be introduced into the fundament, 
and the mouth of the bag may be applied round the sn^all end of a tobac- 
co-pipe, in the bowl of which tobacco is to be kindled, and the smoke 
blown up as directed above. Should it be found impracticable to throw 
up the smoke of tobacco, clysters of warm water, with the addition of a 
little salt and some wine or spirits, may be frequently administered. 
This may be done by a common clyster-bag and pipe; but, as it ought to 
be thrown well up, a pretty large syringe will answer the purpose 
better/ 

While these things are doing, some of the attendants ought to be 
preparing a warm bath, into which the person should be put, if the above 
endeavours prove ineffectual. Where there are no conveniences for 
using the warm bath, the body may be covered with warm salt, sand, 
ashes, grains, or such like. Tissot mentions an instance of a girl who 
toa's restored to life, after she had been taken out of the water, swelled-, 
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bloated, and to all appearance dead, by laying her naked body upon 
hot ashes, covering her with others equally hot, putting a bonne* 
round her head, and a stocking round her neck, stuffed with the same, 
and heaving coverings over all. After she had remained half an 
hour in this situation, her pulse returned, she recovered speech, and 
cried out, 1 freeze; I freeze; a little cherry-brandy was given her and she 
remained buried as it were under the ashes for eight hours; afterwards- 
she was taken out, without any other complaint except that of lassi- 
tude or weariness, which went off in a few days. The Doctor men- 
tions likewise an instance of a man who was restored to life, after he 
had remained six hours under water, by the heat of a dunghill. 

Till the patient shews some signs of life, and is able to swallow, it 
would be useless and even dangerous to pour liquors into his mouth. 
His lips however, and tongue, may be frequently wet Avith a feu" her 
dipt in warm brandy or other strong spirits; and, as soon as he has 
recovered the power of swallowing, a little warm wine, or some other 
cordial, ought every now and then to be administered. 

Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a little re-animated; 
but if he can be made to puke without the sickening draught, it will 
be more safe : this may generally be done by tickling the throat and 
fauces with an oiled feather, or some other soft substance, which will 
not injure the parts. Tissot in this case recommends the oxymel of 
squills, a table-spoonful of which, diluted vith water, may be given 
every quarter of an hoar, till the patient has taken five or six doses. 
Where that medicine is not at hand, a strong infusion of sage, camo- 
mile-flowers, or carduus benedictus, sweetened with honey, or some 
warm water, with the addition of a little salt, may, he says, supply 
its place. The Doctor does not intend that any of these things should 
be given in such quantity as to occasion Vomiting. He thinks emetics 
in this situation are not expedient. 

We are by no means to discontinue our assistance as soon as the 
patients discover some tokens of life, since they sometimes expire 
after these first appearances of recovering. The warm and stimu- 
lating applications are still to be continued, and small quantities of 
some cordial liquor ought frequently to be administered. Lastly, 
though the person should be manifestly re-animated, there sometimes 
remains an oppression, a cough, and feverishness, which effectually 
constitute a disease. In this case it will be necessary to bleed the 
patient in the arm and to cause him to drink plentifully of barley- 
water, elder-flower-tea, or any other soft pectoral infusions. 

Such persons as have the misfortune to be deprived of the appear- 
ances of life, by a fall, a blow, suffocation, or the like, must be treated 
nearly in the same manner as those who have been for som;.- time 
under water. I once attended a patient who was so stunned by a fall 
from a horse, that for above six hours he scarcely exhibited any signs 
of life; yet this man, by being bled, and proper methods taken to keep 
up the vital warmth, recovered, and in a few days was perfectly well. 
Dx. Alexander gives an instance to the same purpose in the Edin- 
burgh Physical and Literary Essays, of a man who was to all ap- 
pearance killed by a blow on the breast, but recovered upon being im- 
mersed for sometime in warm water. These, and other instances of 
a similar nature, which might be adduced, amount to a full proof of 
this fact, that many of these unhappy persons who lose their live* by 
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falls, blows, and other accidents, might be 6aved by the use of/ii-o/ier 
means duly persisted in. 

OF NOXIOUS VJPOURS. 

AIR may be many ways rendered noxious, or even destructive te 
animals. This may either happen from its vivifying principles be- 
ing destroyed, or from subtle exhalations with which it is impreg- 
nated. Thus air that has passed through burning fuel is neithcr v ca- 
pable of supporting fire nor the life of animals. Hence the danger of 
sleeping in close chambers with coal fires. Some indeed suppose the 
danger here proceeds from the sulphureous oil contained in the coal, 
which is set at liberty and diffused all over the chamber; while others 
imagine it is owing to the air of the room being charged with phlogis- 
ton. Be this as it mavr it is a situation carefully to be avoided. Indeed 
it is dangerous to sleep in a small apartment with a fire of any kind. 
I latelv saw four persons who had been suffocated by sleeping in an 
apartment where a small fire of coal had been left burning. 

The vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer, or other liquors 
in the state of fermentation, contains something poisonous, which 
kills in the same manner as the vapour of coal. Hence there is always 
danger in going into cellars where a large quantity of these liquors, 
is in a state of fomentation, especially if they have been close shut up 
ior some time. There have been many instances of persons struck 
dead on entering such places, and of others who have with difficulty 
escaped. 

When subterraneous caves, that have been very long shut, are open- , 
ed, or when deep wells are cleaned, which have not been emptied for 
several years, the vapours arising from them produce the same effects 
as those mentioned above. Tor this reason no person ought to venture 
into a well, pit, cellar, or any place that is damp, and has been long 
t>hut up, till the air has been sufficiently purified, by burning gunpow- 
der in it. It is easy to know, as has been observed in a former part of 
this work, when the air of such places is unwholesome, by letting 
down a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, or the like. If these 
continue to burn, people may safely venture in; but where they are 
suddenly extinguished, no one ought to enter till the air has been 
first purified by fire. 

The offensive smell of lamps and. of candles, especially when their 
flames are extinguished, operate like other vapours, though with less 
violence, and less suddenly. There have however been instances of 
people killed by the fumes of lamps which had been extinguished in a 
close chamber, and persons of veak delicate breasts generally find 
themselves quickly oppressed in apartments illuminated with many 
candles. 

Such as are sensible of their danger in these situations, and retreat 
seasonably from it, are generally relieved as soon as they get into the 
open air v or, if they have any remaining uneasiness, a little water and 
vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. But when they 
are so far poisoned as to have lost their feeling and understanding, the 
following means must be used for their recovery. 

The patient should be exposed to a very pure, fresh, and open air 
and volatile salts, or other stimulating substances, held to his nose. 
He should next be bled in the arm,, or if that does not succeed, in the 
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neck. His legs ought to be put into warm water, and well rubbed. 
As soon as he can swallow, some lemonade, or water, and vinegar 
with the addition of a little nitre, may be given him. 

Nor are sharp clysters by any means to be neglected; these may be 
made, by adding to the common clyster, syrup of buckthorn and tinc- 
ture of senna, of each two ounces; or, in their stead, half an ounce of 
Venice turpentine dissolved in the yolk of an egg. Should these things 
not be at hand, two or three large spoonsful of common salt may be 
put into the clyster. The same means, if necessary, which were re- 
commended in the former part of this chapter, may be used to restore 
the circulation, warmth, Sec. 

Mr. Tossach, surgeon at Alloa, relates the case of a man suffocated 
by the steam of burning coal, whom he recovered by blowing his breath 
into the patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm and causing him to 
be well rubbed and tossed about. And Dr. Frewen, of Sussex, mentions 
the case of a young man who was stupified by the smoke of sea-coal, 
but was recovered by being plunged into cold water, and afterwards 
laid in a warm bed. 

The practice of plunging persons suffocated by noxious vapours in 
cold water, would seem to be supported by the common experiment of 
suffocating dogs in the grotto del cani, and afterwards recovering them, 
by throwing them into the neighbouring lake. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 

WHEN cold is extremely severe, and a person is exposed to it for a 
long time, it proves mortal, in consequence of its stopping the circula- 
tion in the extremities, and forcing too great a proportion of blood 
towards the brain; so that the patient dies of a kind of apoplexy, pre- 
ceded by great sleepiness. The traveller, in this situation, who finds 
himself begin to grow dowsy, should redouble his efforts to extricate 
himself from the imminent danger he is exposed to. This sleep, which 
he might consider as some alleviation of his sufferings, would, if in- 
dulged, prove his last. 

Such violent effects of cold are happily not very common in this 
country; it frequently happens, however, that the hands or feet of tra- 
vellers are so benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mortification, 
if proper means are not used to prevent it. The chief danger in this 
situation arises from the sudden application of heat. It is very com- 
mon, when the hands or feet are pinched with cold, to hold them to 
the fire; yet reason and observation shew that this is a most dangerous 
and imprudent practice. 

Every peasant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or roots of any kind be 
brought near the fire, or put into warm water, they will be destroyed, 
by rottenness or a kind of mortification; and that the only way to reco- 
ver them, is to immerse them for some time in very cold water. The 
same observation holds with regard to animals in this condition. 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed with cold, they ought 
either to be immersed in cold water, or rubbed with snow, till they re- 
cover their natural warmth and sensibility; after which the person may- 
be removed into an apartment a little warmer, and may drink some 
cups of tea, or an infusion of elder flowers sweetened with honey. 
Every person must have observed, when his hands were even but 
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slightly affected with cold, that the best way to warm them was by 
washing them in cold water, and continuing to rub them well for 
some time. 

"When a person has been so long exposed to the cold, that all ap- 
pearances of life are gone, it will he necessary to rub him all over 
with snow or cold water; or, what will answer better, if it can be 
obtained, to immerse him in a bath of the very coldest water. 
There is the greatest encouragement to persist in the use of these 
means, as we are assured that persons who had remained in the snow, 
or had been exposed to the freezing air during five or six successive 
days, and who had discovered no marks of life for several hours; 
have nevertheless been revived. 

I have always thought that the whitloes, kibes, chilblains, and other 
inflammations of the extremities, which are so common among the 
peasants in the cold season, were chiefly occasioned by their sudden 
transitions from cold to heat. After they have been exposed to an 
extreme degree of cold, they immediately apply their hands and 
feet to the fire, or, if they have occasion, plunge them into warm 
water, by which means, if a mortification does not happen, an in- 
flammation seldom fails to ensue. Most of the ill consequences from 
this quarter might be easily avoided, by only observing the precau- 
tions mentioned above. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 

THE effects of extreme heat, though not so common in this coun- 
try, are no less fatal, and much more sudden than those of cold. In 
hot countries people frequently drop down dead in the streets, ex- 
hausted with heat and fatigue. In this case, if any warm cordial can 
be poured into the mouth, it ought to be done. If this cannot be af- 
fected, they may be thrown up in form of a clyster. Volatile spirits 
and other things of a stimulating naivrt'e, may be applied to the skin, 
which should be well rubbed with coarse cloths, whipped with nettles, 
or other stimulating things. Some of the ancient phycians are said 
to have restored to life persons apparently dead by beating them 
with rods. 
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CHAP.* LVII. 

OF FAINTING FITS, A.\D OTHER CASES WHICH 
REQUIRE IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE. 

OTRONG and healthy persons, who abound with blood,. 
are often seized with sudden fainting fits, after violent exercise, drink- 
ing freely of warm or strong liquors, exposure to great heat, intense 
application to study, or the like. 

In such cases the patient should be made to smell some vinegar. 
His temples, forehead and wrists, ought at the same time to be 
bathed with vinegar mixed with an equal quantity of warm water; 
and two or three spoonsful of vinegar, with for or five times as much 
water, may, if hi can swallow; We poured into his mouth. 
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If the fainting proves obstinate, or degenerates into a syncope, that 
is, an abolition of feeling and understanding, the patient must be 
bled. After the bleeding, a clyster will be proper, and then 'he 
should be kept easv and quiet, only giving him every half hour a 
cup or two of an infusion of any mild vegetable, with the addition of 
a little sugar and vinegar. . 

When swoonings, Avhich arise from this cause, occur frequently 
in the same person, he should, in order to escape them, confine him- 
self to a light diet, consisting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other ve- 
getables. His drink ought to be. water or small beer, and he should 
sleep but moderately, and take much exercise. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftener from a defect than an ex- 
cess of blood. Hence they are very ready to happen after great 
evacuations of any kind, obstinate watching, want of appetite, or 
such like. In these, an almost directly opposite course to that men- 
tioned above must be pursued. 

The patient should be laid in bed, with his head low, and being 
covered, should have his legs, thighs, arms, and his whole body 
rubbed strongly with flannels. Hungary-water, volatile salts, or 
strong smelling herbs, as rue, mint, or rosemary, may be held to 
his nose. His mouth must be wet with a little rum or brandy; and 
if he can swallow, some hot wine, mixed with sugar and cinnamon, 
which is an excellent cordial, may be poured into his mouth. A com- 
press of flannel dipt in hot wine or brandy must be^applied to the pit 
of his stomach, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with hot water laid 
to his feet. 

As soon as the patient is recovered a little, he should take some 
strong soup or broth, or a little bread or biscuit soaked in hot spiced 
wine. To prevent the return of the fits, he ought to take often, buc 
in small quantities, some light yet strengthening nourishment, as 
panada, made with soup instead of water, new laid eggs lightly 
poached, chocolate, light roast meats, jellies, and such like. 

Those fainting fits, which are the effect of bleeding, or of the 
violent operation of purges, belong to this class. Such as happen 
after artificial bleeding are seldom dangerous, generally terminating 
as soon as the patient is laid upon the bed; indeed persons subject to 
this kind should always be bled lying, in order to prevent it. Should 
the fainting however continue longer than usual, volatile spirits may 
be held to the nose, and rubbed on the temples, &c. 

When fainting is the effect of too strong or acrid purges or vomits, 
the patient must be treated in all respects as if he had taken poison. 
He should be made to drink plentifully of milk, warm water, and oil, 
barley water, or such like emollient clysters will likewise be p ropes 
and the patient's strength should afterwards be recruited, by giving 
him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

Faintings are often occasioned by indigestion. This may either 
proceed from the quantity or quality of the food. When the former 
of these is the cause, the cure will be best performed by vomiting, 
which may be promoted by causing the patient to drink a weak infu- 
sion of camomile-flowers, carduu* benedictus, or the like. When 
the disorder proceeds from the nature of the food, the patient as in 
the case of weakness, must be revived by strong smells, &c after 
which he should be made to swallow a large quantity of light warm 
.fluid, which may serve to drown? as it were, the ofllncUng matter. 
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*o soften its acrimony, and either to effect a discharge of it by vetnlt- 
ing, or force it down into the intestines. 

Even disagreeable smells will sometimes occasion swoonings, 
especially in people of weak nerves. When this happens, the pati- 
ent should be carried in the open air, have stimulating things held to 
his nose, and those substances which are disagreeable to bin. ought 
immediately to be removed. But we have already taken notice of 
swoonings which arise from nervous disorders, and shall therefore 
say no more upon that head. 

Fainting-fits often happen in the progress of diseases. In the be- 
ginning of putrid diseases they generally denote an oppression at the 
stomach, or a mass of corrupted humours, and they cease alter 
evacuations either by vomit or stool. When they occur at the be- 
ginning of malignant fevers, they indicate great danger. In each 
of these cases, vinegar used both externally and internally is the best 
remedy during the paroxysm, and plenty of lemon juice and water 
after it. Swoonings which happen in diseases accompanied with 
great evacuations, must be treated like those which are owing to 
■weakness, and the evacuations ought to be restrained. When they 
happen towards the end of a violent fit of an intermitting fever, or 
at that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the patient must be 
supported by small draughts of wine and water. 

Delicate and hysteric women are very liable to swooning or faint- 
ing fits after delivery. These might be often prevented by generous 
cordials, and the admission of fresh air. When they are occasioned 
by excessi'-c flooding, it ought by all means to be restrained. They 
are generally the effect of mere weakness or exhaustion. Dr. En- 
gleman, relates the case of a woman " in child-bed, who, after hav- 
" ing been happily delivered, suddenly fainted and lay upwards of 
" a quarter of an hour apparently dead. A physician was sent for; 
" her own maid, in the mean while, being out of patience at his 
u delay, attempted to assist her herself, and extending herself upon 
" her-mistress, applied her mouth to her's, blew in as much breath 
" as she possible could, and in a very short time the exhausted wo- 
*' man awaked as out of a profound sleep; when proper things be- 
iC ing giving her, she soon recovered. 

" The maid being asked how she came to think of this expedient, 
u said she had seen it practised at Altenburgh, by midwives, upon 
'•' children, with the happiest effect." 

We mention this chiefly that other midwives may be induced to 
follow so laudable an example. Many children are born without any 
signs of life, and others expire soon after the birth, who might with- 
out all doubt, by proper care, be restored to life. 

From whatever cause fainting-fits proceed, fresh air is always of 
the greatest importance to the patient. By not attending to this cir- 
cumstance, people often kill their friends while they are endeavour- 
ing to save them. Alarmed at the patient's situation, they call in a 
crowd of people to his assistance, or perhaps to witness his exit, 
whose breathing exhausts the air, and increases the danger. There 
is not the least doubt but this practice, which is very common among 
the lower sort of people, often proves fatal, especially to the delicate, 
and such persons as fall into fainting fits from mere exhaustion or the 
Tiolence of some disease. No more persons ought ever to be admitted 
into the room where a patient lies in a swoon than are absolutely nc- 
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cessary for his assistance, and the windows of the apartfnent should 
always be opened, at least as far as to admit a stream of fresh air. 

Persons subject to frequent swoonings, or fainting-fits, should ne- 
glect no means to remove the cause of them, as their consequences 
are always injurious to the constitution. Every fainting-fit leaves the 
person in dejection and weakness; the secretions are thereby sus- 
pended, the humours disposed to stagnation, coagulations and ob- 
structions are formed, and, if the motion of the blood be totally in- 
tercepted, or very considerably checked, fioly/iuses are sometimes 
formed in the heart or larger vessels. The only kind of swoonings not 
to be dreaded are those which some time mark the crisis in fevers; 
yet even these ought, as soon as possible, to be removed. 

OF INTOXICATION. 

THE effects of intoxication are often fatal. No kind of poison 
kills more certainly than an over dose of ardent spirits. Sometimes, 
by destroying the nervous energy, they put an end to life at once; 
but in general their effects are more slow, and in many respects simi- 
lar to those of opium. Other kinds of intoxicating liquors may prove; 
fatal when taken to excess, as well as ardent spirits; but they may 
generally be discharged by vomiting, which ought always to be ex- 
cited when the stomach is over-charged with liquor. 

More of those unhappy persons, who die intoxicated, lose their 
lives from inability to conduct themselves, than from the destructive 
quality of the liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down- and lie 
in some awkward posture, which obstructs the circulation or breath- 
ing, and often continue in this situation till they die. No drunken 
person should be left by himself, till his clothes have been loosened, 
and his body laid in such a posture as is most favourable for continu- 
ing the vital motions, discharging the contents of the stomach, &c. 
The best posture for discharging the contents of the stomach is to 
lay the person upon his belly; when asleep he may be laid on his side, 
with his head a little raised, and particular care must be taken that 
his neck be no way bent, twisted, or have any thing too tight about it. 

The excessive degree of thirst occasioned by drinking strong li- 
quors, often induces people to quench it by taking what is hurtful. 
I have known fatal consequences even from drinking freely of milk 
after a debauch of wine or sour punch; these acid liquors, together 
with the heat of the stomach, having coagulated the milk in such a 
manner that it could never be digested. The safest drink after a 
debauch is water with a Loast, tea, infusions of balm, 'sage, barley- 
water, and such like. • If the person wants to vomit, he may drink 
a weak infusion of camomile flowers, or lukewarm water and oil; but 
in this condition vomiting may generally be excited by only tickling 
the throat with the finger or a feather. 

Instead of giving a detail of all the different symptoms of intox- 
ication which indicate danger, and proposing a general plan of treat- 
ment for persons in this situation, I hall briefly relate the history of 
a case which lately fell under my own observation, wherein most of 
those symptoms usually reckoned dangerous Concurred, and where 
the treatment was successful. 

A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, for a hire drank 
ten glasses of strong brandy. He soon after fell fast asleep, and corr - 

3 c 
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th. ' Vi that situation for several hours, till at length his uneasy 
mat of breathing, the coldness of the extremities, and other threat, 
ening symptoms, alarmed his frit. ids, and made them send for me. 
I foMiid him siill sleeping, his countenance ghastly, and his skin co- 
vered with cold clammy sweat. Almost the only signs ot life remain- 
ing were, a deep laborious breathing, and a convulsive motion or 
agitation of his bowels. 

I tried to rouse him, but in vain, by pinching, shaking, applying' 
volatile spirits, and other stimulating things to his nose, &c A few 
ounces of blood were likewise taken from his arm, and a mixture of 
vinegar and water vas poured into his mouth; but, as he could not 
swallow, very little of this got into the stomach. None of these things 
having the least effect, and the danger seeming to increase, I ordered 
his legs to be put into v arm water, and a sharp clyster to be imme- 
diatel administered. This gave him a stool, and was the first thing 
that relieved him. It was afterwards repeated with the same happy 
effect, and seemed to be the chief cause of his recovery. He then 
beu;an to shew some signs of life, took drink when it was offered him 
and came gradually to his senses. He continued, however, for se- 
veral days weak and feverish, and complained much of a soreness in 
his Dowels, which gradually went off, by means of a slender diet, and 
cool mucilaginous liquors. 

This young man would probably have been suffered to die without 
any assistance being called, had not a neighbour a few days before, 
who had been advised to drink a bottle of spirits, to cure him of an 
ague, expired under very similar circumstances. 

OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 

THESE may some times proceed from an infraction of the lungs, 
produced by viscid clammy humours, or spasmodic affection of the 
nerves of that organ. Persons who feed grossly, and abound in rich 
blood, are very liable to suffocating fits from the former of these 
causes. Such ought as soon as they are attacked, to be bled, to re- 
ceive an emollient clyster, and to take frequently a cup of diluting 
liquor with a little nitre in it. They should likewise receive the steams 
of hot vinegar into their lungs by breathing. 

Nervous asthmatic persons are most subject to spasmodic affections 
of the lungs. In this case the patient's legs should be immersed in 
warm water, and the steams of vinegar applied as above. Warm di- 
luting liquors should likewise be drank; to a cup of which a tea-spoon- 
ful of the parygoric elixir may occasionally be added. Burnt paper, 
feathers, or leather, may be held to the patient's nose, and fresh air 
should be freely admitted to him. 

Infants are often suffocated by the carelessness or inattention of their 
nurses*. An infant when in bed should always be laid so, that it can- 
not tumble down with its head under the bed-clothes; and when in a 

* These accidents are not always the effects of carelessness. I have known 
an infant overlaid by its mother being siezed in the night with an hysteric fit. 
This flight to serve as a caution against employing hysteric women as nurses, 
and should likewise reach such women never to lay an infant in the same bed 
■with themselves, but in a small adjacent one. 
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cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A small degree of atten- 
tion to these two simple rules would save the lives of many infants, 
and prevent others from being rendered weak and sickly all their days 
by the injuries done their lungs. 

Instead of laying down a plan for the recovery of infants who are 
suffocated, or over-laid, as it is termed by their nurses, I shall give 
the history of a case related by Monsieur Janin, ol the Royal College 
of Surgery at Paris, as it was attended with success, and contains al- 
most every thing that can be done on such occasions. 

A nurse having had the misfortune to over-lay a child, he was call- 
ed in, and found the infant without any signs of life; no pulsation in 
the arteries, no respiration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, and 
tarnished, the nose full of snivel, the mouth gaping, in short, it was al- 
most cold. Whilst some linen clothes and a parcel of ashes were warm- 
ing, he had the boy unswathed, and laid him in a warm bed, and on 
the right side. He then was rubbed all over with fine linen, for fear 
of fretting his tender and delicate skin. As soon as the ashes had re- 
ceived their due degree of heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except 
the face, placed him on the side opposite to that on which he had 
been at first laid, and covered him with a blanket. He had a bottle of 
eau de luce in his pocket, which he presented to his nose from time to 
time; and between whiles some puffs of tobacco were blown up his 
nostrils: to these succeeded the blowing into his mouth, and squeez- 
ing tight his nose. Animal heat began thus to be excited gradually ; 
the pulsations of the temporal artery were soon felt, the breathing 
became more frequent and free, and the eyes closed and opened al- 
ternately. At length the child fetched some cries expressive of his 
want of the breast, which being applied to his mouth, he catched at it 
with avidity, and sucked as if nothing had happened to- him. Though 
the pulsations of the arteries were by this time very well re-esta- 
blished, and it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin thought it advisable 
to leave his little patient three quarters of an hour longer under the 
ashes. He was afterwards taken out, cleaned and dressed as usual; to 
which a gentle sleep succeeded, and lie continued perfectly well. 

Mr. Janin mentions likewise an example of a young man who had 
hanged himself through despair, to whom he administered help as ef- 
fectually as in the preceding case. 

Mr. Glover, surgeon in Doctors Commons, London, relates the 
case of a person who was restored to life after twenty-nine minutes 
harfging, and continued in good health for many years after. 

The principal means used to restore this man to life were, opening 
the temporal artery and the external jugular; rubbing the back, mouth, 
and neck, with a quantity of volatile spirits and oil; administering the 
tobacco clyster by means of lighted pipes, and strong frictions ot the 
legs and arms. This course had been continued for about four hours, 
when an incision was made into the windpipe, and air blown strong- 
ly through a canula into the lungs. About twenty minutes after this, 
the blood at the artery began to run down the face, and a slow pulse 
was just perceptible at the wrist. The frictions were continued for 
some time longer; his pulse became more frequent, and his mouth 
and nose being irritated with spirits of sal atnoniac, he opened his 
eyes. Warm cordials were then administered to him, and in two 
days he was so well as to be able to walk eight miles. 

These cases are sufficient to shew what may be done for the reco- 
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very of those unhappy persons who strangle themselves in a fit of 
despair. 

OF PERSO.YS WHO EXPIRE LY CONVULSION FITS. 

CONVULSION fits often constitute the last scene of acute or chro- 
nic disorders. When this is the case there can remain but small 
hopes of the patient's recovery after expiring in a fit. But when a 
person w ho appears to be in perfect health, is suddenly seized with a 
convulsion fit, and seems to expire, some attempts ought always to 
be made to restore him to life. Infants are most liable to convulsions, 
and are often carried off very suddenly by one or more fits about the 
.time of teething. There are many well authenticated accounts of 
infants having been restored to life, after they had to all appearance 
expired in convulsions: but we shall only relate the following instance, 
.mentioned by Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet on the practicability of 
recovering persons -visibly dead. 

In the parish of St. Clemens in Colchester, a child of six months 
old, lying upon its mother's lap, having had the breast, was seized 
with a strong convulsion fit, wbich lasted so long, and ended with so 
total a privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pulse, that it was 
deemed absolutely dead. It was accordingly stripped, laid out, the 
passing bell ordered to be tolled, and a coffin to be made; but a neigh-, 
bouring gentlewoman who used to admire tbe child, hearing of its 
sudden death, hastened to the house, and upon examining the child, 
found it not cold, its joints limber, and fancied that a glass she held 
to its mouth and nose was a little damped with the breath; upon which 
she took the child in her lap, sat down before the fire, rubbed it, and 
kept it in gentle agitation. In a quarter of an hour she felt the heart 
begin to beat faintly; she then put a little of the mother's milk into its 
mouth, continued to rub its palms and soles, found the child begin to 
move, and the milk was swallowed; and in another quarter of an hour 
she had the satisfaction of restoring to its disconsolate mother the babe 
quite recovered, eager to lay hold of the breast, and able to suck 
again. The child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, and at pre- 
sent alive. 

These means, which are certainly in the power of every person, 
were sufficient to restore to life an infant to all appearance dead, and 
who in all probability, but for the use of these simple endeavours, 
would have remained so. There are however many other things 
which might be done in case the above should not succeed; as rubbing 
the body with strong spirits, covering it with warm ashes or salt, 
blowing air into the lungs, throwing up warm stimulating clysters or 
the smoke of tobacco into the intestines, and such like. 

When children are dead born, or expire soon after the birth, the 
same means ought to be used for their recovery, as if they had ex- 
pired in circumstances similar to those mentioned above. 

These directions may likewise be extended to adults, attention be- 
ing' always paid to the age and other circumstances of the patient. 

The foregoing cases and observations afford sufficient proof of the 
success which may attend the endeavours of persons totally ignorant 
of medicine, in assisting those who are suddenly deprived of life by 
any accident or disease. Many facts of a similar nature might be ad- 
duced, were it necessary; but these, it is hoped, will be sufficient to 
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eall up the attention of the public, and to excite the humane and be- 
nevolent to exert their utmost endeavours for the preservation of their 
fellow-men. 

The /society for the recovery of drowned fiersons, instituted at Amster- 
dam in the year 1767, had the satisfaction to find that no fewer than 
150 persons, in the space of four years, had been saved by the means 
pointed out by them, many of whom owed their preservation to pea- 
sants and people of no medical knowledge. But the means used with 
so much efficacy in recovering drowned persons are, with equal suc- 
cess, applicable to a number of cases where the powers of life seem 
in reality to be only suspended, and to remain capable of renewing all 
their functions, on being put into motion again. It is shocking to re- 
flect, that for want of this consideration many persons have been com- 
mitted to the grave in whom the principles of life might have been re- 
vived. 

The cases wherein such endeavours are most likely to be attended 
with success, are all those called sudden deaths from an inevitable 
cause, as apoplexies, hysterics, faintings, and many other disorders 
wherein persons in a moment sink down and expire. The various 
casualties in which they may be tried are, suffocations from the sul- 
phureous clamps of mines, coal-pits, Sec. the unwholesome air of long 
unopened wells or caverns; the noxious vapours arising from ferment- 
ing liquors; the steams of burning charcoal; sulphureous mineral 
acids; arsenical effluvia, 8cc. 

The various accidents of drowning, strangling, and apparent deaths, 
by blows, falls, hunger, cold, 8cc. likewise furnish opportunities of 
trying such endeavours. Those perhaps who to appearance are kill- 
ed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of the passions, as fear, 
joy, surprise, and such like, might also be frequently recovered by the 
use of proper means, as blowing strongly into their lungs, Sec. 

The means to be used for the recovery of persons suddenly depriv- 
ed of life, are nearly the same in all cases; they are practicable by 
every one who happens to be present at the accident, and require no 
great expense, and less skill. The great aim is to restore the warmth 
and vital motions. This may in general be attempted by means of 
heat, frictions, bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, administering 
clysters and generous cordials. These must be varied according to 
circumstances. Common sense, and the situation of the patient, will 
suggest the proper manner of conducting them. Above all we would 
recommend fier severance. People ought never to despair on account 
of discouraging circumstances, or to leave off their endeavours as 
long as t there is the least hope of success. Where much good and 
no hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge his labour. 

It were greatly to be wished, that an institution similar to that of 
Amsterdam, was established, upon a more extensive plan, in Great- 
Britain; and that a reward was allowed to every one who should be 
instrumental in restoriug to life a person seemingly dead*. Mea 

* The Author is happy to observe, that since the Rrst publication of this Work, 
several societies have been instituted in Britain with the same benevolent intention 
as that of Amsterdam, and that their endeavours have proved no k-ss successful. 
He is also happy to observe, that premiums hare been awarded to those who have 
been active in their endeavours to restore to life persons who had been drowned, 
*or suddenly deprived of life by any accident. How much is this superior to the 

perstitiotw institution, which allows anv man a premium who brings a dead 
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will do much for fame, but still more for money. Should nc profit, 
however, be annexed to those benevolent offices, the heartfelt plea- 
sure which a good man must enjoy on reflecting that he has been the: 
happy instrument of saving one of his fellow-creatures from an un- 
timely grave, is itself a sufficient reward. 



CHAP. LVII. 

CAUTIOJV8 CONCERNIAG COLD BATHING AND DRINK- 
ING THE MINERAL WATERS. 

As it is now fashionable for persons of all ranks to plunge 
into the sea, and drink the mineral waters, I was desirous of render- 
ing this work still more extensively useful, by the addition of some 
practical remarks on these active and useful medicines. Finding it 
impossible to bring these observations within so narrow a compass 
as not to swell the book, already too large, into an enormous size, 1 
resolved to confine myself to a few hints or cautions; which may be 
of service to persons who bathe, or drink the mineral waters, without 
being able to put themselves under the care of a physician. 

No part of the practice of medicine is of greater importance, or 
merits more the attention of the physician, as many lives are lost, 
and numbers ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an imprudent 
use of mineral waters. On some future occasion I may probably 
resume this subject, as I know not any work that contains a suffici- 
ent number of practical observations to regulate the patient's con- 
duct in the use of these active and important medicines. 

We have indeed many books on the mineral waters, and some of 
them are written with much ingenuity ; but they are chiefly em- 
ployed in ascertaining the contents of the waters by chymical ana- 
lysis. This no doubt has its use, but it is by no means of such im- 
postance as some may imagine. A man may know the chymical 
analysis of all the articles in the materia medica, without being able 
properly to apply any one of them in the cure of diseases. One 
page of practical observations is worth a whole volume of chymical 
analysis. But where are such observations to be met with ? Few 
physicians are in a situation to make them, and fewer still are qua- 
lified for such a task. It can only be accomplished by practitioners 
who reside at the fountains, and who possessing minds superior to 
local prejudices, are capable of distinguishing diseases with accuracy, 
and of forming a sound judgment respecting the genuine effects of 
medicines. 

Without a proper discrimination with regard to the diseases and 
the constitution of the patient, the most powerful medicine is more 
likely to do harm than good. Every one knows that the same physi- 
cian who, by cold bathing, cured Augustus, by an imprudent use of 
the same medicine, killed his heir. This induced the Roman senate 
to make laws for regulating the baths, and preventing the numerous 

person out of the water, so that he may receive Christian burial; but allows noth- 
ing to the person who brings him out alive, er who recovers him after he has beer, 
to all appearance dead. 
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evils which arose from an imprudent and promiscuous use of those 
elegant and fashionable pieces of luxury. But as no such laws exist 
in this country, every one does that which is right in his own eyes, and 
of course many must do wrong ! 

People are apt to imagine that the simple element of water can 
do no hurt, and that they may plunge into it at any time with impu- 
nity. In this, however, they are much mistaken. I have known 
apoplexies, occasioned by going into the cold bath, fevers excited by 
staying too long in it, and other maladies so much aggravated by its 
continued use, that they could never be wholly eradicated. Nor are 
examples wanting, either in ancient or modern times, of the baneful 
consequences which have arisen also from an injudicious application 
of the warm bath ; but as warm baths are not so common in this 
country, and are seldom used but under the direction of a physician, 
I shall not enlarge on that part of the subject. 

Immersion in cold water is a custom which lays claim to the most 
remote a.itiquity : indeed it must have been coeval with man him- 
self. The necessity of water for the purpose of cleanliness, and the 
pleasure arising from its application to the body in hot countries, 
must very early have recommended it to the human species. Even 
the example of other animals was sufficient to give the hint to man. 
By instinct many of them are led to apply cold water in this man- 
ner; and some, when deprived of its use, have been known to lan- 
guish, and even to die. But whether the practice of cold bathing 
arose from necessity, reasoning, or imitation, is an inquiry of no im- 
portance ; our business is to point out the advantages which may 
be derived from it, and to guard people against an improper use of it- 
The cold bath recommends itself in a variety of cases, and is pe- 
culiarly beneficial to the inhabitants of populous cities, who indulge 
in idleness, and lead sedentary lives. In persons of this description 
the action of the solids is always too weak, which induces a languid 
circulation, a crude indigested mass of humours, and obstructions in 
the capillary vessels and glandular system. Cold water, from its 
gravity as well as its tonic power, is well calculated either to obviate 
or remove these symptoms. It accelerates the motion of the blood, 
promptes the different secretions, and gives permanent vigour to the 
6ohds. But all these important purposes will be more essentially an- 
swered by the application of salt water. This ought not only to be 
preferred on account of its superior gravity, but likewise for its 
greater power of stimulating the skin, which promotes the perspira- 
tion, and prevents the patient from catching cold. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that cold bathing is more likely 
to prevent, than to remove obstructions of the glandular or lympha- 
tic system. Indeed, when these have arrived at a certain pitch, they 
are not to be removed by any means. In this case the cold bath will 
only aggravate the symptoms, and hurry the unhappy patient into an 
untimely grave. It is therefore of the utmost importance, previous 
to the patient's entering upon the use of the cold bath, to determine 
whether or not he labours under any obstinate obstructions of the 
lungs or other -viscera; and where this is the case cold bathing ought 
strictly to be prohibited*. 

• The late celebrated Dr. Smollet has indeed said, that if he were persuaded he 
had an ulcer in the lungs, he would jump into the w>ld bath ; but here the Doctor 
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In what is called a plethoric state, or too great a fullness of Ch'« 
body, it is likewise dangerous to use the cold bath, without 
due preparation. In this case there is great danger of bursting a 
blood-vessel, or occasioning an inflammation of the brain or some 
of the viscera. This precaution is the more necessary to citizens, as 
most of them live full, and are of a gross habit. Yet, what is very 
remarkable, these people resort in crowds every season to the sea- 
side, and plunge in the water without the least consideration. No 
doubt they often escape with impunity; but does this give a sanction 
to the practice ? Persons of this description ought by no means 
to bathe, unless the body has been previously prepared by suitable 
evacuations. 

Another class of patients, who stand peculiarly in need of the 
bracing qualities of cold water, is the nervous. This includes a 
great number of the male, and almost all the female inhabitants of 
great cities. Yet even those persons ought to be cautious in using 
the cold bath. Nervous people have often weak bowels, and may, 
as well as others, be subject to congestions and obstructions of the 
viscera ; and in this case they will not be able to bear the effects of 
cold water. For them, and indeed for all delicate people, the best 
plan would be to accustom themselves to it by the most pleasing and 
gentle degrees. They ought to begin, with the temperate bath, and 
gradually use it cooler, till at length the cold proves quite agreea- 
ble. Nature revolts against all great transitions ; and those who do 
violence to her dictates, have often cause to repent of their temerity. 

Wherever cold bathing is practised, there ought likewise to be 
tepid baths for the purpose mentioned above. Indeed it is the prac- 
tice of some countries to throw cold water over the patient as soon as 
he comes out of the warm bath; but though this may not injure a 
Russian peasant, we dare not recommend it to the inhabitants of this 
country. The ancient Greeks and Romans, we are told, when 
covered with sweat and dust, used to plunge into rivers, without re- 
ceiving the smallest injury. Though they might often escape danger 
from this imprudent conduct, yet it was certainly contrary to sound 
reason. I have known many robust men throw away their lives by 
such an attempt. We would not however advise patients to go into 
the cold water when the body is chilly ; as^much exercise, at least, 
ought to be taken, as may excite a gentle glow all over the body, but 
by no means so as to overheat it. 

To young people, and particularly to children, cold bathing is of 
the last importance. Their lax fibres rendei its tonic powers pecu- 
liarly proper. It promotes their growth, increases their strength*, 
and prevents a variety of diseases incident to childhood. Where in- 

evidently shews more courage than discretion ; and that he was more a man of 
wit than aph> sician, every one will allow. A nervous asthma, or an atrophy may 
be mistaken fir a pulmonary consumption ; yet, in the two former, the ccld bath 
proves often beneficial, though I never knew it so in the latter. Indeed all the 
phthisical patients I ever saw, who had tried the cold bath, were evidently hurt 
by it. 

* The celebrated Galen says, that immersion in cold water is fit only for fhe 
young of lions and bears ; and recommends warm bathing, as conducive to the 
growth and strength of infants. How egregioualy do the greatest men err 
whenever the: lose s''jh f of facts, and substitute reasoning in physic in place Qf 
observation and experience. 
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Cants early accustomed to the cold bath, it would seldom disagree with 
them ; and we should see fewer instances of the scrophula, rickets, 
and other diseases which prove fatal to many, and make others miser- 
able for life. Sometimes indeed, these disorders render infants in- 
capable of bearing the shock of cold water; but this is owing to their 
not having been early and regularly accustomed to it. It is however 
necessary here to caution young men against too frequent bathing; 
as I have known many fatal consequences result from the daily prac- 
tice of plunging into rivers, and continuing there too long. 

The most proper time of the day for using the cold bath is no doubt 
the morning, or at least before dinner ; and the best mode, that of 
quick immersion. As cold bathing has a constant tendency to pro- 
pel the blood and other humours towards the head, it ought to be a 
rule always to wet that part as soon as possible. By due attention to 
this circumstance, there is reason to believe, that violent head-achs, 
and other complaints, which frequently proceed from cbld bathing, 
might be often prevented; 

The cold bath, when too long continued in, not only occasions an 
excessive flux of humours towards the head, but chills the blood, 
cramps the muscles, relaxes the nerves and wholly defeats the in- 
tention of bathing. Hence, by not adverting to this circumstance, 
expert swimmers are often injured, and sometimes even lose their 
lives. All the beneficial purposes of cold bathing are answered by 
one immersion, at a time; and the patient ought to be rubbed dry the 
moment he comes out of the water, and should continue to take exer- 
cise for some time after. 

When cold bathing occasions chilness, loss of appetite, listlessness, 
pain of the breast or bowels, a prostration of strength, or violent head- 
achs, it ought to be discontinued. 

Though these hints are by no means intended to point out all the 
cases where cold bathing may be hurtful, nor to illustrate its exten- 
sive utility as a medicine; yet it is hoped they may serve to guard 
people against some of those errors into which, from mere inatten- 
tion, they are apt to fall, and thereby not only endanger their own 
lives, but bring an excellent medicine into disrepute. 

OF DRINKWG THE MINERAL WATERS. 

THE internal use of water, as a medicine, is no less an object of 
the physician's attention than the external. Pure elementary water 
is indeed the most inoffensive of all liquors, and constitutes a princi- 
pal part of the food of every animal. But this element is often im- 
pregnated with substances of a very active and penetrating nature; 
and of such an insidious quality, that, while they promote certain se- 
cretions, and even alleviate some disagreeable symptoms, they weaken 
the powers of life, undepmine the constitution, and lay the foundation 
of worse diseases than those which they were employed to remove. 
Of this every practitioner must have seen instances ; and physicians 
of eminence have more than once declared that they have known more 
diseases occasioned than removed by the use of mineral waters. This 
doubtless has proceeded from the abuse of these powerful medicines, 
which evinces the necessity of using them with caution. 

By examining the contents of the mineral waters which are most" 
used in this country, we shall be enabled to form an idea of the danger 

3 d 
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which may arise from an improper application of them either exter- 
nally or internally, though it is to the latter of these that the present 
observations are chiefly confined. 

The waters most in use for medical purposes in Britain, are those 
impregnated with salts, sulphur, iron, and mephitic air, either sepa- 
rately, or variously combined. Of these the most powerful is the saline 
sulphureous water of Harrowgate, of which I have had more occasion 
to observe the pernicious consequences, when improperly used, than 
of any other. To this, therefore, the following remarks will more 
immediately relate, though they will be found applicable to all the 
purging waters in the kingdom which are strong enough to merit 
attention*. 

The errors which so often defeat the intention of drinking the pur- 
gative mrneral waters, and which so frequently prove injurious ta the 
patient, proceed from the manner of using them, the quantity taken, 
the regimen pursued, or using them in cases where they are not 
proper. . . , 

A very hurtful prejudice still prevails in this country, that all dis- 
eases must be cured by medicines taken into the stomach, and that 
the more violently these medicines operate, they are the more likely 
to have the desired effect. This opinion has proved fatal to thousands, 
and will, in all probability, destroy many more before it can be wholly 
eradicated. Purging is often useful in acute diseases, and in chroni- 
cal cases may pave the way for the operation of other medicines; but 
it will seldom perform a cure; and by exhausting the strength of the 
patient, will often leave him in a worse condition than it found him. 
That this is frequently the case with regard to the more active mineral 
waters, every person conversant in these matters will readily allow. 

Strong stimulants applied to the stomach and bowels for a length 
of time, must tend to weaken and destroy their energy ; and what 
stimulants are more active than salt and sulphur, especially when 
these substances are intimately combined, and carried through the 
-system by the penetrating medium of water? Those bowels must be 
strong indeed, which can withstand the daily operation of such active 
principles for months together, and not be injured. This however is 
the plan pursued by most of those who drink the purging mineral 
waters, and whose circumstances will permit them to continue long 
enough at those fashionable places of resort. 

Many people imagine that every thing depends on the quantity of 
water taken, and that the more they drink they will the sooner get well. 
This is an egregious error; for while the unhappy patient thinks he is 
by this means eradicating his disorder, he is often in fact undermining 
the powers of life, and ruining his constitution. Indeed nothing can 
do this so effectually as weakening the powers of digestion by the im- 
proper application of strong stimulants. The very essence of health 

* The greatest class of mineral waters in this country is the chalybeate. In 
many parts of Britain these are to be found in almost every field; but those chiefly 
in use, for medical purposes, are the purging chalybeates, as the waters of Scar- 
borough, Cheltenham, Thorp Arch, Nevil Holt, &c. Of those which do not 
purge, the waters of Tunbridge stand in the highest repute. The Saline purging 
waters, as those of Acton, Epsom, Kilburn, &c. are also in very general esteem ; 
but the fountains most frequented by the sick in this country, are those to which 
the minerals impart a certain decree ef heat r as Bath, Bristol, Buxton, &c. 
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depends on the digestive organs performing their due functions, and 
the most tedious maladies are all connected with indigestion. 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not only injures the bowels 
and occasions indigestion, but generally defeats the intention for which 
it is taken. The diseases for the cure of which mineral waters are 
chiefly celebrated, are mostly of the chronic kind; and it is well known 
that such diseases can only be cured by the slow operation of altera- 
tives, or such medicines as act by inducing a gradual change in the 
habit. This requires length of time, and never can be effected by 
medicines which run off by stool, and operate chiefly on the first pas- 
sages. 

Those who wish for the cure of any obstinate malady from the mine- 
ral waters, ought to take them in such a manner as hardly to pro- 
duce any effect whatever on the bowels. With this view a half-pint 
glass may be drank at bed time*, and the same quantity an hour be- 
fore breakfast, dinner, and supper. The dose, however, must vary 
according to circumstances. Even the quantity mentioned above 
will purge some persons, while others will drink twice as much with- 
out being in the least moved by it. Its operation on the bowels is the 
only standard for using the water as an alterative. No more ought 
to be taken than barely to move the body; nor is it always necessary 
to carry it this length, provided the water goes off by the other emunc- 
tories, and does not occasion a chilness, or flatulency in the stomach 
or bowels. When the water is intended to purge, the quantity men- 
tioned above may be all taken before breakfast. 

I would not only caution patients who drink the purging mineral 
waters over night to avoid heavy suppers, but also from eating heavy 
meals at any time. The stimulus of water, impregnated with salts, 
seems to create a false appetite. I have seen a delicate person, aftev 
drinking the Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat a breakfast suffi- 
cient to have served two ploughmen, devour a plentiful dinner of flesh 
and fish, and, to crown all, eat such a supper as might have satisfied 
an hungry porter. 

All this, indeed, the stomach seemed to crave; but this craving had 
better remain not quite satisfied, than that the stomach should be 
loaded with what exceeds its powers. To starve patients was never 
my plan; but I am clearly of opinion, that in the use of all the purging 
mineral waters, a light and rather diluting diet is the most proper; 
and that no person, during such a course, ought to eat to the full extent 
to what his appetite craves. 

To promote the operation of mineral waters, and to carry them 
through the system, exercise is indispensably necessary. This may 
be taken in any manner that is most agreeable to the patient; but he 
ought never to carry it to excess. The best kinds of exercise are those 
connected witl^amusement. Every thing that tends to exhilarate the 
spirits, not only promotes the operation of the waters, but acts as a 
medicine. All who resort to the mineral waters ought therefore to 

• When I speak of drinking a glass of the water over-night, I must beg leave 
to caution those who follow this plan against eating heavy suppers. The late Dr. 
Daultry of York, who was the first that brought the Harrowgate waters into 
repute, used to advise his patients to drink a glass before they went to bed ; the 
consequence of which was, that having eat a flesh supper, and the water operating 
in the night, they were often tormented with gripes and oWiged xo call for medj - 
cal assistance, 
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leave every care behind, to mix with the company and to make them- 
selves as cheerful and happy as possible. From this conduct, assist- 
ed by the free and wholesome air of those fashionable places of resort, 
and also the regular and early hours which are usually kept, the pa- 
tient often receives more benefit than from using the waters. 

But the greatest errors in drinking the purging mineral waters arise 
from their being used in cases where they are absolutely improper, 
and adverse to the nature of the disease. When people hear of a 
wonderful cure having been performed by some mineral water, they 
immediately conclude that it will cure every thing, and accordingly 
swallow it down, when they might as well take poison. Patients ought 
to be well informed, before they begin to drink the more active kinds 
of mineral waters, of the propriety of the course, and should never 
persist in using them when they are found to aggravate the disorder. 

In all cases where purging is indicated, the saline mineral waters 
will be found to fulfil this intention better than any other medicine. 
Their operation, if taken in proper quantity, is generally mild ; and 
they arc neither found to irritate the nerves, nor debilitate the patient 
so much as the other purgatives. 

As a purgative, these waters are chiefly recommended in diseases 
of the first passages, accompanied with, or proceeding from, inactivi- 
ty of the stomach and bowels, acidity, indigestion, vitiated bile, worms, 
putrid sordes, the piles, and jaundice. In most cases of this kind they 
are the best medicines that can be administered. But when used 
with this view, it is sufficient to take them twice, or at most three 
times a-week, so as to move the body three or four times; and it will 
be proper to continue this course for some weeks. 

But the operation of the more active mineral waters is not confined 
to the bowels. They often promote the discharge of urine, and not 
unfrequently increase the perspiration. This shews that they are 
capable of penetrating into every part of the body, and of stimulating 
the whole system. Hence arises their efficacy in removing the most 
obstinate of all disorders, obstructions of the glandular and lymphatic 
system. Under this class is comprehended the scrophula or King's- 
evii, indoleni tumours, obstructions of the liver, spleen, kidnies, and 
mesenteric glands. When these great purposes are to be effected, 
the waters must be used in the gradual manner mentioned above, and 
persisted in for a length of time. It will be proper however now and 
then to discontinue their use for a few days. 

The next great class of diseases where mineral waters are found to 
be beneficial, are those of the skin, as the itch, scab, tetters, ring- 
worms, scaly eruptions, leprosies, blotches, foul ulcers, &c. Though 
these may seem superficial, yet they are often the most obstinate 
which the physician has to encounter, and not unfrequently set his skill 
at defiance: but they will sometimes yield to the application of mineral 
waters for a sufficient length of time, and in most cases of this kind 
these waters deserve a trial. The saline sulphureous waters, such as 
those of Moffat in Scotland, and Harrowgate in England, are the most 
likely to succeed in diseases of the skin; but for this purpose it will 
be necessary not only to drink the waters, but likewise to use them 
externally. 

To enumerate more particularly the qualities of the different mi- 
neral waters, to specify those diseases in which they are respectivelv- 
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indicated, and to point out their proper modes of application, would 
be an useful, and by no means a disagreeable employment; but as the 
limits prescribed to these remarks will not allow me to treat the sub- 
ject at more length, I shall conclude by observing, that whenever the 
mineral waters are found to exhaust the strength, depress the spirits, 
takeaway the appetite, excite fevers, distend the bowels, or occasion a 
eough, they ought to be discontinued. 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING "THE DIET OF THE COMMON PEOPLE, RECOM- 
MENDING A METHOD OF LIVING LESS EXPENSIVE, AND MORE CON- 
DUCIVE TO HEALTH, THAN THE PRESENT. 

JtLXPERIENCE proves that not a few of the diseases inci- 
dent to the inhabitants of this country, are owing to their mode of liv- 
ing. The vegetable productions they consume, fall considerably short 
of the proportion which they ought to bear to the animal part of their 
food. The constant use of bread, and animal substances, excites an 
unnatural thirst, and leads to the immoderate use of beer and other 
stimulating liquors, which generate disease and reduce the lower or- 
ders of people to a state of indigence. To teach the poor man how 
to live cheaper and better, is the design of the following pages. 

Though the common people of this country live at a greater expense 
than any where else, it does not follow that they live better. They 
are strong indeed, but by no means healthy; and it is found that, from 
an attachment to a particular mode of living, they are more liable to 
disease and death in foreign climes, than the inhabitants of any other 
country. 

It is certainly proper that the poor man should be instructed in every 
thing that can make his little earnings go as far as possible, or which 
can add to the comfort of himself and family. Nor can oeconomy in 
living, be deemed trivial, in a country where the riches depend on the 
cheapness of labour. 

It is alleged that the English are so much attached to their own 
modes of living, that no argument will induce them to make the small- 
est change. Habits are indeed obstinate things, especially those which 
relate to diet; but there are proofs that the English are not inflexible 
even in this matter. The mode of living among the lower orders has 
been greatly changed in my time, and I am sorry to say, not for the 
better. 

The people of England have too much good sense not to listen to 
reason provided due care were taken to instruct them. But here the 
people may be truly said " to fieris/i for want of know/edge." No 
means have been used to give them proper instruction. Hurtful cus- 
toms have been suffered to prevail, till they have struck such deep 
roots that it will not be an easy matter to eradicate them. The dif- 
ficulty, however, is not unsurmountable. A few experiments of re- 
form would have the effect to render it as agreeable as it is salutary. 

Adults have many old prejudices to overcome, but the case is differ- 
ent in regard to children. They may be taught to use any kind of 
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food, and what they use when young they will love when old. If I 
can introduce a different method of feeding children, my purposes 
will be answered. This alone will, in time, effect a total change in 
the general mode of living. 

The late distress of the poor has called forth many publications in« 
tended for their relief. Most of them, however, were adapted only 
for the particular occasion, and not calculated to prevent the return 
of like evils. The following observations, it is hoped, will have a 
more permanent effect. They are intended to recommend a plan of 
living, which will render the people less dependent on bread and ani- 
mal food for their subsistance, and consequently not so liable to suf= 
fer from a scarcity or dearth of either of these articles in future. 

Particular attention has been paid to the substitutes for bread, as 
the scarcity of this article proves peculiarly distressing to the poor. 
It will appear from the following pages, that bread is by no means 
so much a necessary of life as generally imagined, and that its place 
may, in many instances, be supplied by a variety of other farinace- 
ous substances. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT. 

NO creature eats such a variety of food as man. Intended for an 
inhabitant of every climate, he devours the productions of them all; 
and if they do not suit his palate, or agree with his stomach, he calls in 
theaid of cookery, an art peculiar to himself; by which many things 
that, in a crude state, would prove hurtful, or even poisonous, are 
rendered wholesome and salutary. 

The obvious division of food is into animal and vegetable. 
To say that man was intended by nature for using either the one or 
the other alone, would be absurd. His structure and appetite prove 
that he was formed for both. Judgment, however, is requisite in 
adjusting the proportions of each, so as to avoid the inconveniencies, 
arising from an extreme on either hand. 

Though animal food is more nourishing than vegetable, it is not 
safe to live on that alone. Experience has shewn that a diet con- 
sisting solely of animal food, excites thirst, and nausea, occasions 
putrescence in the stomach and bowels, and finally brings on violent 
griping pains with cholera and dysentery. 

Animal food is less adapted to the sedentary than the laborious, 
and least of all to the studious, whose diet, ought to consist chiefly of 
vegetables. Indulging in animal food renders men dull, and unfit 
for the pursuits of science, especially when it is accompanied with 
the free use of strong liquors. 

The plethoric, or persons of a full habit, should eat sparingly of 
animal food. It yields far more blood than vegetables taken in the 
same quantity, and of course may induce inflammatory disorders. 
It acts as a stimulus to the whole system, by which means the circu- 
lation of the blood is greatly accelerated. 

I am inclined to think, that consumptions, so common in England, 
are in part owing to the great use of animal food. Though the 
Phthisis Pitbnonalis properly speaking, is not an inflammatory disease, 
yet it generally begins with symptoms of inflammation, and is often 
accompanied with them through its whole progress. 

But the disease most common to this country is the scurvy. One 
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frhds a dash of it in almost every family, and fn some the taint is 
very deep. A disease so general must have a general cause, and 
*here is none so obvious as the great quantity of animal food devoured 
by the natives. As a proof that scurvy arises from this cause, we 
are in possession of no remedy for that disease equal to the free use 
of fresh vegetables. 

By the uninterrupted use of animal food a putrid diathesis is in- 
duced in the system, which predisposes to a variety of disorders. I 
am fully convinced that many of those obstinate complaints for which 
Ave are at a loss to account, and find it still more difficult to cure, are 
the effects of a scorbutic taint lurking in the habit. 

Improper diet affects the mind as well as the body. The choleric 
disposition of the English is almost proverbial. Where I to assign 
a cause, it would be, .their living so much on animal food. There is 
no doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper unknown to men 
whose food is chiefly taken from the vegetable kingdom. 

Though these and similar consequences may arise from the excess 
of animal diet, we are far from discouraging its use in moderation. 
In all cold countries it is certainly necessary; but the major part of 
the aliment ought nevertheless to consist of vegetable substances. 
There is a continual tendency in animal food, as well as in the hu- 
man body itself, to putrefaction, which can only be counteracted by 
the free use of vegetables. 

With regard to the proportion of vegetable food to that of animal, 
great nicety is by no means required. It must vary according to cir- 
cumstances, as the heat of the weather, the warmth of the climate, 
and the like. The vegetable part, however, where nothing forbids; 
ought certainly to preponderate, and I think in the proportion of at 
least two to one. 

The excessive consumption of animal food is one great cause of the 
scarcity of grain. The food that a bullock afford bears but a small 
proportion to the quantity of vegetable matter he consumes. 

I am no enemy to good fruit, as an article of diet; but the greater 
part of what is used in this country, by the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, is mere trash. Fruit should be eaten in the early part of the 
day, when the stomach is not loaded with food, and it never ought to 
be eaten raw till it be thoroughly ripe. 

OF BREAD. 

BREAD, or something resembling it, makes a part of the diet of 
all nations. Hence it is emphatically denominated the staff of life. It 
may however, be used too freely. The late Dr. Fothergill was of 
opinion, and I perfectly agree with him, that most people eat more 
bread than is conducive to their health. I do not mean to insinuate 
that bread is unwholesome, but that the best things may prove hurt- 
ful when taken to excess. A surfeit of bread is more dangerous than 
of any other food. Omis refiietio mala refiletio fianis fiessima. The 
French consume vast quantities of bread; but its bad effects are pre* 
vented by their copious use ©f soups and fruits, which have little or no 
share in the diet of the common people of England. 

One important use of bread is to form a mass fit for filling up the 
alimentary canal, and carrying the nutritious juices along that pas- 
sage in sych a state,, as to render them fit to be acted upon -by the 
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lacteal absorbents, which take up the nourishment and convey it to 
the blood. In this light bread may be considered as a soil from 
whence the nourishment is drawn. I do not say that bread contains 
no nourishment, but that its use, as an article of diet, does not sole- 
ly depend on the quantity of nutriment it contains, but in some mea- 
sure on its fitness as a vehicle for conveying the nutritious particles 
through the intestinal tubes. Hence it follows, that the finest bread 
is not always the best adapted for answering the purposes of nutri- 
tion. 

The richest food will not nourish an animal, unless the alimentary 
canal is sufficiently distended. A dog has been fed on the richest 
broth, yet cnuld not be kept alive; while another, which had only 
the meat boiled to chip and water, throve very well. This shews the 
folly of attempting to nourish men on alimentary powders and other 
concentrated food. 

The great art therefore of preparing food, is to blend the nutri- 
tive part of the aliment with a sufficient quantity of some light fari- 
naceous substance, in order to fill up the canal, without overcharg- 
ing it with more nutritious particles than are necessary for the sup- 
port of the animal. This may be done either by bread, or other fa- 
rinaceous substances, of which there is a great variety, as will ap- 
pear from the sequel. 

Bread is one of the most expensive modes of using grain, and not 
adapted to the narrow circumstances of the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, as it is burthened with two heavy additional charges, in pass- 
ing through the hands of both the miller and the baker. Besides, 
the former often grinds down extraneous matter with the wheat, and 
the latter as frequently bakes it up with the addition of lime, chalk, 
allum, and other pernicious substances. Since the articles of diet 
have become branches of manufacture, the public neither know 
what they eat, nor what they drink. 

People imagine, as the finest flour contains the greatest quantity 
of nourishment, that it must therefore be the most proper for mak- 
ing into bread; but this by no means follows. The finest flour comes 
the nearest to starch, which, though it may occasionally prove a 
good medicine, makes bad bread. Household bread, which is made 
by grinding down the whole grain, and only separating the coarser 
bran, is without doubt the most wholesome. 

The best household bread I ever remember to have eat, was in the 
county of York. It was what they call meslin bread, and con- 
sisted of wheat and rye ground together. I am not quite certain as 
to the proportion; but I think there might be two parts of the for- 
mer to one of the latter. This bread, when well fermented, eats 
light, is of a pleasant taste, and soluble to the bowels. After using 
it for some years, I found that bread made entirely of flour was 
neither so agreeable to the palate, nor so conducive to health. 

Bread is often spoiled to please the eye. The artificially whitened, 
drying, stuffing bread, though made of the heart of the wheat, is in 
reality the worst of any; yet this is the bread which most people pre- 
fer, and the poorer sort will eat no other. 

All the different kinds of grain are occasionally made into bread, 
some giving preference to one and some to another, according to. 
early custom and prejudice. The people of South Britain generally 
prefer bread made of the finest wheat flour, while those of the nor- 
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them counties eat a mixture of flour and oatmeal, or ryemeal, and 
many give the preference to bread made of oatmeal alone. The com- 
mon people of Scotland also eat a mixed bread, but more frequently 
bread of oatmeal only. In Germany the common bread is made of 
rye, and the American labourer thinks no bread so strengthening as 
ihat which is made of Indian corn; nor do I much doubt but the Lap- 
lander thinks his bread, made of the bones of fishes, is the best of any. 

Bread made of different kinds of grain is more wholesome than 
what is made of one only, as their qualities serve to correct one ano- 
ther. For example, wheat flour, especially the finer kind, being of 1 
a starchy nature, is apt to occasion constipation. Bread made of* 
ryemeal, on the other hand, proves often too slippery for the bowels. 
A due proportion of these makes the best bread. 

For the more active and laborious 1 would recommend a mixture 
of rye with the stronger grains, as peas, beans, barley, oats, Indian 
corn, and the like. These may be blended in many different ways; 
they make a hearty bread for a labouring man, and to use his own 
language, they lie longer, on his stomach than bread made of wheat 
flour only. Barley bread passes too quickly through the alimentary 
canal to afford time for conveying the proper nourishment; but bread 
made of barley mixed with pease is very nourishing. 

When potatoes, or boiled grain, are used, bread ceases to be a ne- 
cessary article of diet. During the late scarcity of bread, I made 
it a rule not to eat above one half the quantity I used to do, and I 
found no inconveniency whatever from the change. Nay, some told 
me, that for a considerable time they had left off the use of bread 
altogether, without experiencing any change in the state of their 
health. 

A great part of the bread consumed in this country is by children. 
It is always ready, and when the child calls for food, a piece of bread 
is put into its hand, to save the trouble of dressing any other kind of 
victuals. Of many children this is the principal food, but it is fat* 
from being the most proper. Children are often troubled with aci- 
dities of the stomach and bowels; and it is well known that bread 
mixed with water, and kept in a degree of heat equal to that of the 
human stomach, soon turns sour. 

During the late scarcity, many of the laboring men, and even 
artificers, could not earn as much money as was sufficient to keep 
their families in the article of bread only. It is certain, however, 
that on a different plan, such families might have lived very comfort- 
ably. Many of the articles of diet are cheaper than bread, and equal- 
ly wholesome. Above one half of the expense of living might be 
saved by a due selection of the article of diet. 

The English labourer lives chiefly on bread, which being accom- 
panied with other dry, and often salt food, fires his blood, and ex-* 
cites an unquenchable thirst, so that the perpetual cry is for drink. 

But the greatest consumption of bread is occasioned by tea. 
It is said that the subjects of Great Britain consume a greater quanti- 
ty of that herb, than the whole inhabitants of all the other nations of 
this quarter of the globe. The poorest woman in England must have 
her tea, and the children generally share it with her. As tea con- 
tains no nourishment, either for young or old, there must of course 
be bread and butter to eat along with it. The quartern loaf will not 
go far among a family of hungry children, and if we add the cost of 

3 fi 
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tea, sugar, butter, and milk, the expense of one meal will be more 
than would be sufficient to fill their bellies with wholesome food three 
times a day . 

There is reason to believe that one half the bread consumed in En- 
gland is used to tea, without one hearty meal ever being made of it. 
The higher ranks use tea as a luxury, while the lower orders make 
a diet of it. I had lately occasion to see a striking instance of this in 
afamily that was represented to me as in distress for want of bread. 
I sent them a little money, and was informed that they ran with it 
directly to the tea-shop. 

To a heavy, sluggish, phlegmatic man, a moderate use of tea 
may not prove pernicious; but where there is a debilitated stomach 
and an irritability of fibre, it never fails to do much hurt. With ma- 
ny it has the effect to prevent sleep. 

Tea will produce a total change of constitution in the people of this 
country. Indeed it has gone a great way towards effecting that evil 
already. A debility, and consequent irritability of fibre, are become 
so common, that not only women, but even men, are affected with 
them. That class of diseases which, for want of a better name, we 
call nervous, has made almost a complete conquest of the one sex, 
and is making hasty strides towards vanquishing the other. 

Did women know the train of diseases induced by debility, and 
how disagreeable these diseases render them to the other sex, they 
would shun tea as the most deadly poison. No man can love a wo- 
man eaten up with vapours, or washed down with diseases arising 
from relaxation. 

It is not tea taken as a beverage after a full meal, or in a crowded 
assembly, that I so much condemn, though I think something as ele- 
gant and less pernicious might be substituted in its place. The mis- 
chief occasioned by tea arises chielly from its being substituted for 
solid food. This is so much the case at present, that, had I time to 
spare, I think it could not be better employed than in writing against 
this destructive drug. 

OF BOILED GRJIJY. 

THOUGH farinaceous substances, of one kind or another, make 
a necessary part of the food of man, yet there can be no reason why 
such substances should always assume the name and form of bread. 
Many of them are more wholesome, and not less agreeable in other 
forms. Bread is often used merely to save the trouble of cook- 
ery: and being portable, is the most convenient article of diet for car- 
rying abroad. 

It does not, however, admit of a doubt, that more giain is eaten 
boiled, though not in this country, than is made into bread; and that 
this mode of cookery is the most wholesome. Simple boiling pre- 
cludes all adulteration, and is an operation much less laborious and 
artificial than baking. 

The most general article of diet among mankind, is rice. This 
may be made into a variety of dishes; but simple boiling is all that 
is required, to render it a proper substitute for bread. It may either 
be eaten alone or with milk. In the east, it is used with meat, in the 
same manner as we do bread. The people of this country believe that 
rjee proyes injurious to the eyes, but this seems to be without foun- 
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dation; as it has no such effect on those who make it the principal 
part of their food. 

Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, make good substi- 
tutes for bread. Even those which make a harsh and unpleasant sort 
of bread, are often rendered very palatable by boiling. This is the 
ease with all the leguminous class of plants, as peas beans, S^cv 
Even oats and barley are more agreeable, as well as more wholesome, 
when boiled, than made into bread. 

All allow that peas and beans boiled, when young, are a great 
luxury. But when old, they are equally wholesome, and, when pro- 
perly cooked, by no means unpleasant. There are few who do not 
relish peas pudding, and even prefer it to bread. Beans are not so 
fit for this purpose; but they make an excellent ingredient in the poor 
man's broth, and whoever eats this broth, will find little occasion for 
bread. 

Peas and beans contain an equal quantity of sugar with wheat, oats, 
or barley, and at the same time a greater proportion of oil, conse- 
quently are more nourishing This fact is confirmed by daily experi- 
ence. 

On those farms where peas and beans are raised in great abun- 
dance, the labourers are much fed on that sort of grain; but when re-. 
moved to farms where they are fed with other kinds of grain, they 
soon complain of a diminution of strength, and request a supply of 
pease meal as formerly. 

Nature seems to have pointed out the propriety of the extensive 
use of peas and beans, it being a fact, that when crops of that kind 
are duly-alternated with crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the fertility 
of the soil may be maintained; without rest or manure, for many years, 
together; whereas, if the latter be raised, on the same soil for several 
years successively, they render it barren, so that, without rest or 
manure, its fertility cannot be preserved. 

The people in England are but little accustomed to the use of 
boiled grain, though in many countries it is eaten as a luxury. Boil- 
ed barley is a great favourite with the Dutch, and is eaten with milk, 
butter, or molasses. It is the principal food of the Dutch sailors,, 
who, in general, are both healthy and robust. 

Barley is one of the best ingredients in soup. Count Rumford 
says, it possesses the quality of lithing, or thickening soups, in a 
superior degree to any other grain. We have reason, however, to 
believe, that grits, or coarse oatmeal, will answer that purpose still 
better. 

Oatmeal is frequently made into bread; but it is a much more 
wholesome, as well as agreeable food, when made into hasty pud- 
ding, and eaten with milk. The peasants in many parts of Britain 
make two meals a day of it, while their children almost wholly sub- 
sist on it; and it is well known that both old and young who are thus 
fed, are healthy and robust. 

The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occasioning skin dis- 
eases, is wholly without foundation. Bread made of oatmeal, when 
not leavened, will sometimes occasion the heart-burn; but this is no 
proof of its heating quality. Unleavened bread, of wheat or any 
other grain, produces the same effect on a debilitated stomach. Oat- 
meal thoroughly boiled seldom gives the heart-burn. 

Persons who are fed on oatmeal bread, or hasty pudding, are not^ 
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more subject to diseased of the skin, than those who live on wheat 
meal. Cutaneous disorders proceed more from the want of cleanli- 
ness, than from any particular aliment. The French, so far from 
thinking that oatmeal is heating, speak of it as possessed of a cooling 
quality; and even the English give oatmeal, or grit gruel, to lying- 
in women, and sick people of every description, which shews that 
they are inconsistent with themselves, in alledging that the blood is 
fired by the use of oatmeal. 

A lieutenant of the army, residing at a country village within a few 
miles of Edinburgh, with a wife and ten children, having no other 
income than his half pay, fed the whole of his children with hasty pud- 
ding and butter-milk only, from a conviction that it was the most 
wholesome and full diet, that fell within the reach of his narrow cir- 
cumstances. They grew apace, and it was the universal remark of 
the neighbourhood, that they were as sprightly, healthly, and robust 
as other children, and at the same time perfectly free from all skin 
diseases. 

Children are seldom well, unless when their bodies are gently open. 
But this is more likely to be the case when fed on oatmeal and milk, 
than when their bellies are crammed with a starchy substance made of 
the finest flour; yet this in England is the common food of children. 
I have seen an infant stuffed four or five times a-day with this kind oi 
food. There needs no conjurer to tell the consequence. 

A rate Author, a man of learning but the dupe of prejudice, has, 
by a ridiculous definition, endeavoured to represent oats as proper 
food for horses only. I wish the horses in England devoured a smal- 
ler quantity of that grain, and the people more. Few things would 
have a greater tendency to lessen the expense of living. The oats 
in North Britain are of a superior quality, and I hope the people will 
long have the sense to use them as an article of diet. 

Indian corn is likewise said to make the best food when boiled. 
Count Rumford observes, that of all things it makes the best pud- 
ding, and that he has made a hearty meal of it, sauce included, for 
five farthings. What makes good puddings will make good dump- 
lings, and these will, at any time, supply the place of bread. The 
Count also remarks, that the negroes in America prefer Indian corn 
to rice; and that the Bavarian peasants prefer it to wheat; that it 
might be imported from North America at about four or five shillings 
ficr bushel ; that, when made into flour, it would cost only one pen- 
ny farthing per pound; and that it is highly nutritious, and the cheap- 
est food known. During the late scarcity a large quantity of this 
grain was imported; but such is the aversion of the common people 
of this country to every sort of food to which they are not accustom- 
ed, that they refused to purchase it, and the merchants were very 
great loosers by the importation. On the same principle the Ger- 
mans, till within these few years, could not be induced to eat pota- 
toes, though now they are become extremely fond of them. 

The American, the Italian, and the German, all cook Indian corn, 
in the same way as the North Britain does his oatmeal, by making 
it into hasty pudding. It may be eaten in a variety of ways. Some 
eat it with a sauce composed of butter and brown sugar, or butter 
and molasses. Others eat it with milk only. In either way it makes a 
good, cheap and wholesome diet, by no means disagreeable to those 
who are accustomed to il;. 
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The only other grain we shall mention as best when boiled, is 
buck-wheat: It is of a very mucilaginous nature, and of course high- 
ly nutritious. In several parts of Europe, it constitutes a principal 
part of the food of the lower people. In former times it was eaten 
in Russia, not by the lower classes only, even the nobility made use 
of it. Boild and buttered, it was so great a favourite of the great 
Czar Peter, that he is said to have seldom supped on any thing 
else. 

OF BUTTER. 

IT has been said that the English have a thousand religions and but 
one sauce. It must be allowed that they use butter with almost every 
kind of food. Butter, though a good article of diet may be used too 
freely, and in this country, I am convinced, that is the case. To 
weak stomachs it is hurtful, even in small quantities, and when used 
freely, it proves prejudicial to the strongest. 

Butter, like other things of an oily nature, has a constant tendency 
to turn rancid. This process, by the heat of the stomach, is greatly 
accelerated, insomuch that many people, soon after eating butter, 
complain of its rising in their stomach, in a state highly disagreeable. 

Oils of every kind are with difficulty mixed with watery Quids. 
This is the reason why butter floats on the stomach, and rises in such 
an unpleasant manner. 

Persons afflicted with bile should use butter very sparingly. Some 
sceptical authors doubt whether or not aliment of any kind has an 
effect on the bile. One thing, however, is certain, that many pa- 
tients, afflicted with complaints, which were supposed to be occasion- 
edby bile, have beencompletely cured by a total abstinence from butter. 

The most violent bilious complaints that I ever met with, were 
evidently occasioned by food that became rancid on the stomach, as 
the cholera morbus and the like. Nor can such complaints be cured, 
till the rancid matter is totally evacuated by vomiting and purging. 

But supposing butter did not possess the quality of becoming ran- 
cid on the stomach, it may nevertheless, prove hurtful to digestion.. 
Oils of all kinds are of a relaxing quality, and tend to impede the 
action of digestion. Hence the custom of giving rich broths and fat 
meats to persons who have a voracious appetite. 

The free use of butter, and other oily substances, not only tends 
to relax the stomach, and impede its action, but to induce a debility 
of the solids, which paves the way to many maladies. In a country 
where two thirds of the inhabitants lead sedentary lives, a debility of 
fibre must predominate. Whatever encreases that debility ought to 
be avoided. 

Children, without exception, are disposed to diseases arising from 
relaxation. Butter, of course, ought to be given to them with a 
sparing hand. But is this the case ? By no means. Bread and butter 
constitute a great part of the food of children, and I am convinced 
t^iat the gross humours with which they are frequently troubled, are 
partly owing to this food. As children abound with moisture, bread 
alone is, generally speaking, better for them than bread and butter. 

I have been astonished to seethe quantities of butter eaten by gross 
women who lead sedentary lives. Their tea bread is generally con- 
trived so as to suck up butter like a sponge. What quantities of 
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crumpets and muffins they will devour in a morning, soaked with this 
oil; and afterwards complain of" indigestion, when they have eaten 
what would overload the stomach of a ploughman. Dr. Fothorgill 
is of opinion, that butter produces the nervous or sick head-ach, so 
common among the women of this country. As a proof of this, it is 
often cured by an emetic. 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite nausea, and even vomiting. They 
must of course prove unfriendly to digestion. A Dutch sailor, wc 
are told, can digest train oil. So may an English sailor; but it would 
be very improper food for a London lady. 

To some of the leaner farinaceous substances, as the potatoe and 
the like, butter makes a very proper addition; but eating it to flesh 
and fish of almost every description, is certainly wrong. The flesh 
eaten in this country is generally fat enough without the addition of 
butter, and the more oily kinds of fish, as salmon or herrings, are 
lighter on the stomach, and easier digested when eaten with- 
out it. 

Butter is rather a gross food, and fitter for the athletic and labori- 
ous, than the sedentary and delicate. It is less hurtful when eaten 
fresh than salted. Salt butter certainly tends to induce skin diseases, 
and I am inclined to think, the free use of it at sea may have some 
share in bringing on that dreadful malady, so destructive to our brave 
sailors, the sea scurvy. 

There is a method of rendering salt butter less hurtful, but it seems 
not to be known in England. What I mean is to mix it with an equal 
quantity of honey, and keep it for use. In this way it may be given 
to children with greater freedom. In North. Britain this method oi 
mixing butter with honey is well known, and from a common proverb, 
I take the custom to be very ancient. 

Butter, in itself, is not near so hurtful, as when combined with cer- 
tain other things. For example : brtad made with butter is almost 
indigestible, and pastries of every kind are little better : yet many peo- 
ple almost live upon pastry, and it is universally given to children. 
It is little better, however, than poison, and never fails to disorder 
their stomachs. The fond mother cannot pass a pastry shop, without 
treating her darling boy with some of the dainties^ and then wonders 
how he got the cough, or cholic. 

I have known a man seemingly in perfect health, who, by eating 
a penny-worth of pastry, as he passed along street, was seized with 
such an asthmatic fit, that he was obliged to be carried home, and had 
nearly lost his life. This occurred whenever he inadvertently ate any 
thing baked with butter. 

Every thing that proves very injurious to health ought, as far as 
possible, to be prohibited, by laying a high duty upon it. A duty on 
pastry would be serving the public in more respects than one. It would 
save many lives, and lessen some tax on necessaries. 

Cheese, as a diet, is likewise injurious to health. It should never 
be eaten but as a dessert. It occasions constipation, fires the blood, 
and excites a constant craving for drink. It is very improper for the 
sedentary, and hardly to be digested even by the athletic. 

If men will live on dry bread, poor cheese, salt butter, broiled bacon, 
and such like parching food, they will find their way to the ale-house, 
the bane of the lower orders, and the source of half the beggary ia 
khe nation. 
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OF FRUITS AMD ROOTS. 

FRUITS and roots form a large class of substitutes for bread. The 
latter, being produced under ground, are less liable to suffer from the 
inclemency of the seasons than grain. Men who wish to inflame the' 
minds of the multitude may inveigh against the substitutes for bread; 
but reason and sound sense say, the more substitutes for bread the 
better. When one fails, recourse can be had to another. 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many substitutes for bread, 
and as their seasons are more uniform than ours, they can generally 
depend on the plant, or whatever it is, proving productive. The plan 1 - 
tain-tree, commonly called the Indian-fig, which has from time im- 
memorial been cultivated in South- America, bears fruit of a sweetish 
taste, which will dissolve in the mouth without chewing. It is eaten 
either raw, fried, or roasted. When intended to supply the place of 
bread, it is gathered before it is ripe, and eaten either boiled or roasted. 
The banana is nearly of the same nature, but its fruit is greatly supe- 
rior both in taste and flavour. 

The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone islands, are supplied 
with bread from a tree, which has been lately imported into our West- 
India islands, and will it is hoped, be found to answer the same pur- 
pose there. It has a slight degree of sweetness, but not much flavour. 
It resembles new bread, and requires to be roasted before it is eaten. 
Those who have tasted it say, that it is in no respect superior to the 
potatoe. 

In some of the West-India islands the inhabitants supply the place 
of grain by making bread from the root of a shrub called the cassada, 
or cassava. Though, to my taste, this bread is very insipid, yet the 
natives are fond of it to such a degree that I have known some of thera 
eat it, during their residence in England, in preference to the finest 
London bread. 

But the most general substitutes for bread in the West-Indies are 
the yams. There are three different species of this plant, the roots of 
which are promiscuously used for bread. They are said to be very 
nutritious, of easy digestion, and, when properly dressed, are by some 
preferred to the best wheaten bread. The taste is somewhat like the 
potatoe, but more luscious. The negroes generally eat them boiled, 
and beaten into a mash. The white people have them ground into 
flour, and make bread and puddings of them* They can be preserv- 
ed for several seasons, without losing any of their primitive goodness. 

Of all the substitutes for bread in Europe, the potatoe is the most 
extensively useful. This plant is a native of Peru, and has been in 
Europe about two hundred years. Like most other important disco- 
veries, it made but a slow progress, and is still far from being so ge- 
nerally cultivated as it deserves to be. It is indeed known in mos<: 
parts of Europe, but its culture is best understood in Ireland and the 
northern parts of England. At Harwich, however, the preference is 
given to the Dutch potatoes, brought over by the packets between that 
place and Helvoet Sluys. There is a light sandy soil in Holland very- 
favourable to the culture of that inestimable root. 

As this plant thrives in every soil, and seldom suffers from the in- 
clemency of seasons, we must blame ourselves if we suffer a famine to 
exist, indeed no such tiling eyer can be, where due attention is paid to 
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the culture of potatoes. A far greater quantity of farinaceous food 
can be raised on an acre of ground planted with potatoes, than sown 
with any kind of grain. It is not uncommon to'have a return of forty 
for one. They are not so hearty a food as corn, but no man will ever 
perish for hunger who can have potatoes. 

Potatoes abound with an insipid juice, which induces some to think 
that they are not very nutritious. Facts, however, are against this 
opinion. Some of the stoutest men we know, are brought up on milk 
and potatoes. Dr. Pearson, who has bestowed some pains in analizing 
this root, says, that potatoes and water alone, with common salt, can 
nourish men completely. They differ in colour and consistence, but 
not materially with regard to their nutritive qualities. 

Some think the firm kind are the most nutritious; but the Irish, who 
must be good judges, give the preference to the mealy. The differ- 
ence, however, depends much on the mode of cooking them. 

More than half the substance of potatoes consists of water, and ex- 
perience shews, that that mode of cooking, which most diminishes 
their moisture, is to be preferred. In London they are drenched in 
water and washed before they are brought to market, which accounts, 
in a great measure, for the bad quality of the London potatoes. 

They are dressed in a variety of ways, but .simple boiling or roast- 
ing seems to be all the cooking they require, to render them a proper 
substitute for bread. Some are fond of making bread of them. This, 
in my opinion, is marring both. Why manufacture any thing into 
bread, which requires only the aid of fire to make it such ? Nobody 
thinks of making dough of the bread fruit; but the potatoe might with 
as great propriety be called the bread root, as it is made into bread by 
the same process. 

Stewed mutton and potatoes make not only a nourishing but a very 
palatable dish. The excess of fat of the mutton, which when other- 
wise cooked sustains great loss is thus preserved, by being absorbed 
by the potatoes. It is, however, to be observed, that when potatoes are 
used in broth or stews, they ought previously to be boiled, and the 
water thrown away, as it contains something deletereous. Simple 
boiling or roasting is sufficient to prepare potatoes to supply the place 
of bread, but when they are intended to serve as a meal, they require 
something of a softening nature, as milk, butter, or both. What a 
treasure is a milch cow and a potatoe garden, to a poor man with a large 
family, who lives in the country ! Yet, with a little attention from 
landlords and farmers, almost every man might be so accommodated. 
What a source of real wealth and population ! Men would multiply, 
and poverty, unless among the profligate, be unknown. Horses are 
sometimes fed with potatoes, and become very fond of them. With 
the addition of a small quantity of hay, they are found to be sufficient- 
ly nourishing. 

I would beg leave to recommend, both to landlords and farmers, a 
careful perusal of Earl Winchelsea's excellent letter to Sir John Sin- 
clair, on the advantages of cottagers renting lands. This humane 
Nobleman takes up the matter in a truly patriotic light, and shews that 
farmers, instead of lessening the number of poor, do every thing they 
can to multiply them; and I am sorry to say, that, so far as my obser- 
vation goes, it agrees entirely with his lordship's. 

Some think that the potatoe, unless it is made into bread, will not 
keep. An accident taught me the contrary. Many years ago a friend 
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of mine sent me a potatoe, after it had been roasted in an oven, on 
account of its singular figure. I laid it on a shelf among some other 
things of the like kind, and was surprised, on removing them many- 
years after, to find the potatoe quite fresh though as dry as a bone. 
On grating it down it was perfectly sweet; and as fit for making soup as' 
the clay it was roa-ted. I apprehend that nothing made into bread 
would have kept so long. 

Posterity will hardly believe that a scarcity of bread could be felt in 
Britain, at a time when it was known that a sufficient quantity of farina- 
ceous food could be raised in one county for the inhabitants of the 
■whole island. Let proper encouragement be given to the culture of 
potatoes, and set famine at defiance. 

Many other domestic roots, sprouts, &c. are very wholesome and 
may occasionally supply the place of bread. Of these Mr. Bryant of 
Norwich, reckons above forty; but we shall only take notice, by way 
of specimen, of the most useful and productive. It is worthy of remark, 
that no nation can be very populous, which docs not draw a great part 
of its food from under ground. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a native of Brazil; but, having been long 1 
cultivated in this country, it is too well known to need any description. 
From its taste, which is like that of artichoke bottoms, it would seem 
to be nutritious, and is far from being unpleasant to the palate. Some 
reckon it windy, but this may be corrected in the cooking, bv warm 
spices, and as the plant is very productive, we would recommend it 
to be used in the same manner as potatoes and the other farinaceous 
roots. 

Of the esculent roots in this country, the parsnip is reckoned the 
most nourishing. It is likewise of easy digestion, and is agreeable to 
most palates. Some indeed dislike it on account of its sweetness; but 
that is a proof of its nutritive quality, sugar being the most nourishing 
thing in nature. We are told that, in the north of Ireland, the poo? 
people make beer from this root. 

There is not any plant that affords a more striking proof of the bene- 
fits of culture than the turnip. In its wild state it is good for little or 
nothing; but, when properly cultivated, it not only affords wholesome 
nourishment for man, but furnishes the principal winter food for cattle. 
There is a species of this plant which grows in North Britain, called 
the yellow turnip, which is sweet, and of a superior quality to those 
produced in the south, particularly about London, which are bitter 
and stringy. The yellow turnip is the most nourishing, and also the 
most hardy in sustaining the winter. It is eaten with milk to cure 
the consumption and scurvy. Margraaf says, he could extract no 
sugar from the turnip, which affords ground to conclude, that it is not 
so nutritive as certain other roots. Not only the root of the turnip, 
but the tops, when young, make very pleasant greens. The sprouts, 
if gathered when very tender, make an excellent salad. 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in its natural state, being 
small, tough and stringy. Manured, it grows large, succulent, and 
of a pleasant flavour. It ought, however, to be eaten young, other- 
wise it lies on the stomach, and is hard of digestion. It is an ingre- 
dient in several soups, and being solid, may in some measure supply 
the place of bread. 

Salsafy, skirrets, and the several kinds of beets, are all pleasant and' 
nourishing. They are likewise of easy digestion, and may be dressed- 

3 F 
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in a variety of ways. Margraaf has by experiments discovered, tha* 
both skirrets and heels contain a considerable quantity of sugar- 
Though the extracting a saccharine salt from these plants may be 
no object while we possess the \\ est- India islands, yet it serves to 
shew that they possess a quantity of nutritious matter, sufficient to 
give them a rank among the articles calculated to supply the place 
of bread. 

The onion, we are told, was a great favourite in Egypt four thousand 
years ago, and Dr. Hasselqutst says, it is not to be wondered at, for 
whoever has tasted the onions of Egypt must allow, that none can be 
better in any part of the globe. There, he says, they are sweet, though 
in many countries they are strong and nauseous. There they are soft, 
whereas in northern countries they are hard; and their coats so com- 
pact, that thev are difficult to digest. This very quality may however 
recommend them in countries where food is scarce. The Doctor ob- 
serves, that the Turks eat them roasted with their meat as we do 
bread, and are so fond of them that they wish to be indulged with this 
dish in paradise. 

From the Doctor's account one would he induced to believe, that 
the onion used in Egypt was of a different species from ours; but I 
am rather inclined to think it may depend on the mode of culture, as 
well as on the warmth of climate and the difference of soil, as we find 
in the southern parts of Europe they are milder than in the more 
northerly. In Spain they are very mild, and a root weighing two 
pounds will grow from a single seed. 

Onions are dressed in a variety of ways, but, in regard to whole- 
■someness, there is no method better than simple boiling. By this 
-method of cooking, they are Tenderer! mild, of easy digestion, and go 
off without leaving any disagreeable heat ia the stomach or bowels. 
Many shun them on account of the strong disagreeable smell they 
communicate to the breath. Mr. Bryant says, this may be remedied, 
by eating a few raw parsley leaves immediately after, which will ef- 
fectually overcome the scent of the onions, and likewise cause them 
to sit more easy on the stomach. 

The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs; but asthe root is the 
part chiefly used, the consideration of it comes under the present head 
of discussion. Indeed, it is as properly a root as the onion, which 
grows chiefly above ground. The leek, as well as the onion, is said 
to be a constant dish at the tables of the Egyptians, who chop them 
small, and eat them with their meat. 

The leek is used as a pot-herb in most parts of Britain, especially 
in Wales, where the natives are said to be fond of it. In Scotland a 
full grown fowl and a small piece of salt beef, stewed with a large quan- 
tity of leeks, is a very favorite dish. In my opinion the leek is not so 
generally used any where as it deserves to be. There is no ingredient 
goes into soup that is more wholesome, or that gives it a better flavour, 
than leeks. They are in many respects medicinal, and to my taste, 
as an ingredient in soups, they are greatly superior to the onion, or 
any other pot-herb whatever. 

It is a fact worthy of observation, that the boiling of vegetable sub- 
stances thoroughly, extricates a considerable quantity of air, and makes 
them less liable to produce flatulency. 

I could mention a great many more esculent plants which might 
occasionally supply the plaee of bread, but the above specimen is suflV 
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cient to shew how liberal nature is in supplying man with food, pro- 
vided he will take the trouble of cultivating and cooking it. Mr. Bry- 
ant, in his history of esculent plants, enumerates above four hundred 
and fifty, each of which affords a wholesome nourishment; and may 
occasionally be used in place of bread. 

OF BROTHS AND SOUPS. 

THESE may likewise be considered as substitutes for bread. If 
properly made they will serve both for bread and drink. Though broth 
is a dish of the greatest antiquity, and may be considered as extremely 
delicious, yet it is not a favourite in this country. Here the people are 
fond of what they call solids; yet those very solids they make into broth 
hy swallowing as much drink after them as they can get. The only 
difference is, the foreigner makes his broth in a pot, and the English- 
man makes his in the stomach. 

A very sensible anonymous writer observes, that in England a pound 
of meat makes simply a pound of food; whereas in any other country 
in Europe, that quantity of animal food, when stewed down with vege- 
tables and Scotch barley, will produce an ample meal for half a dozen 
people. Hence he justly infers that among the variety of schemes 
which may have been devised by the humane for relieving the dis- 
tresses of the poor, a better and more extensive charity cannot be de- 
vised than that of instructing them in a ne^v mode of cookery. 

The same author adds, that the result of his experiments on this sub- 
ject had exceeded his most sanguine expectations, and that each day 
gave him fresh proofs of the excellency of his plan for teaching the 
poor and needy to find themselves in a wholesome and palatable diet, 
at the cheapest rate, in which little or no bread was required. He con- 
eludes by asserting that there is scarce a place in this kingdom where 
twenty persons may not have a wholesome, hearty, and palatable meal 
for three shillings. 

The writer who has paid most attention to the improvement of 
cookery for the benefit of the poor, is Count Rumford. In his econo- 
mical and philosophical essays, he has given such a variety of forms 
for making wholesome, cheap and nourishing soups, stews, and other 
dishes for common use, that little more seems necessary to be said on 
the subject. I shall only observe that the mode of living on broths, 
soups, hasty-pudding, and such like, so warmly and justly recommend- 
ed by the Count, has been practised in the northern parts of this king- 
dom from time immemorial. There the food of the common people 
is hasty-pudding with milk for breakfast and supper, and broth, with 
vegetables and meat, for dinner. The poorer sort often make broth 
without meat; but they all use vegetables in great abundance, and 
sometimes they supply the place of meat with butter. As the hasty- 
pudding and milk make acompleat meal, no bread is necessary either 
at supper or breakfast ; nor is much required at dinner, as the broth 
is made thick with barley, cabbage, and a variety of other vegetables 
or pot-herbs. Cabbage is a favorite ingredient in the Scotchman's 
broth. It is seldom made without this article, which is not eaten so 
early as in England. It is there' suffered to grow to maturity, and 
-when that is the case there is no plant more productive. This the 
Germans know well, and make it into sour crout, one of the best anti- 
dotes against the scurvy with which we are acquainted, 
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This kind of diet not only saves bread but drink. The labourer who 
lives on hasty-pudding and soups, seldom has occasion for drink ; 
while he who is burnt up with dry bread and cheese, or salt meat broil- 
ed, has a continual thirst, and spends the greater part of his earnings 
in liquor. This, by acting as a powerful stimulus, may make him do 
more work for some time, but it generally cuts him off in the middle of 
his days. The English labourer, who works hard and drinks hard, 
seldom lives long, and is an old man when he should be in his prime. 
The roasting of meat is a wasteful mode of cookery, which ought to 
be avoided by the poorer sort of people, as much of the substance, and 
the most nutritive parts, are lost by scorching, and fly off by evapo- 
ration. 

I know it will be said, that I recommend slops in place of solid food. 
They are such slops, however, as the greatest heroes of antiquity lived 
upon; and though I have visited most parts of the island, I know of no 
better men than those who live in the manner described above, nor are 
the people any where more healthy, or longer lived. 

Broth is net only a dish of great antiquity, but one that can be made 
in a great variety of ways. It receives into its composition, animal and 
vegetable substances of every kind that are used in diet, and it may be 
seasoned so as to suit every palate. Indeed, people early accustomed 
to eat broths properly made, are generally fond of them for their whole 
lives. 

It would be difficult to assign a reason why the inhabitants of South 
Britain should dislike a dish so much relished by other nations. Cus- 
tom, no doubt, settles all these things; but how customs arise is not so 
clear a matter. If an alteration in diet is to be introduced with effect, 
St must begin with children. Whatever men are accustomed to eat 
"when young, they generally prefer for the rest of their lives. Were the 
children in South Britain taught to eat hasty-pudding, with milk, for 
breakfast and supper; and broth with vegetables and meat boiled in it, 
for dinner, they would relish these dishes as tone as they lived, would 
find little occasion for bread, and still less for drink; and would thrive 
better than on their present food. 

What parents love themselves, they generally give to their children, 
without any regard to its being proper for them or not. 1 have seen a 
father who was fond of strong beer, make his son, an infant, guzzle it 
at every meal ; and the mother who delights in tea, does not fail to 
give it to her daughter whenever she takes it to herself. By this con- 
duct, the son ''ecomes a tippler, and daughter sips tea in the place of solid 
food, until she is eaten up with vapours and other nervous disorders. 
Count Rumford says, brown soup is the common breakfast of the 
Bavarian peasants, to which they occasionally add bread. This he 
avers is infinitely preferable in all respects to that pernicious wash, 
tea, with which the lower classes of the inhabitants of this island 
drench their stomachs, and ruin their constitutions. He adds, that 
a simple infusion of this drug, drank boiling hot, as the poor gene- 
rally drink it, is certainly poison, which, though it be sometimes slow 
in its operation, never fails to produce fatal effects, even in the strong- 
est constitution, where the free use of it is continued for a considera- 
ble length of time. 

The German on his fiolenta, the American on his mush, and the 
North Briton on his hasty-Jiudding, can make a hearty breakfast for a 
tenth part of what a tea-breakfast would cost, while it is infinitely 
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wore wholesome. It has likewise the advantage that no bread is 
necessary. 

I have been often told, when recommending soups to the poor, that 
they had no time to make them, and that they could not afford fuel 
on account of its price, as it is dear in great towns. They can how- 
ever, find fuel twice a-day to bod a tea-kettle, and time to make the 
tea, which is a more tedious operation, by far, than making a mess 
of hasty-pudding. For a great part of the year even the poorest per- 
son must have a little fire; and it would require no more to make a 
comfortable mess of soup, which is always best when made with a 
slow fire. 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the lower orders 
of the people, with a view to save expense and improve their health, 
is to substitute occasionally other farinaceous substances in the place of 
bread, as potatoe, Sec. to give up in a great measure the use of roasted, 
baked, and broiled meats, and to supply their place with broths, soups, 
stews, and such like, made with a little meat and plenty of vegeta- 
bles; to give to children, and to grown people who will eat it, for break- 
fast, milk-porridge, or hasty -pudding with milk, small beer, or mo- 
lasses. This will be found a more wholesome breakfast, than tea, 
while it is much cheaper and requires no bread*. 

CO,\CLUSIOjV.§ 

AFTER a long attention to the cure of diseases, it is mortifying 
to reflect how much this arduous province is infested by a race of igno- 
rant and shameless empirics, who are daily tampering with the pub- 
lic credulity, to the destruction of numbers of lives. It may safe- 
ly be affirmed, that a considerable part of the annual deaths are 
occasioned by the profligate temerity of these unprincipled im- 
postors. There is hardly a news paper that does not teem with 
the audacious falsehoods, and pompous pretensions, of this imposing 
class of mercenary, and yet (1 use not too harsh an expression) tole- 
rated murderers. What man who is conversant with physic can 
peruse without indignation the public advertisements of these quacks 
in which every one arrogates to himself the possession of superlative 

* The celebrated Dr Huffland, in his Art of prolonging Life, says, a moderate 
use of soups is certainly not hurtful; and it is singular that people should imagine 
it tends too much to relax the stomach. Does not all our drink, even though cold, 
become in a few minutes a kind of warm soup in the stomach ; and does not the 
stomach retain the same temperature during the whole day ? Be careful only not 
to use it hot, in too great quantity at one time, or too watery. It is attended even 
with great advantages. It supplies the place of drink, particularly to men of 
letters, women, and all those who do drink very little except at table, and who, 
when they give over soup, receive into their blood too little moisture. And it is 
here to be remarked, that fluids used in the form of soups unite much better and 
sooner with our juices than when drunk cold and raw. On this account soup is 
a great preventive of dryness and rigidity in the body ; and therefore the best nou- 
rishment for old people, and those who are of an arid temperament. It even sup- 
plies the place of medicine- After catching cold, in nervous head aches, cholics, 
and different kinds of cramp in the stomach, warm soup is of excellent service- 
It may serve as a proof of the utility, or at least harmlessness of soup, when I re- 
mark that our forefathers, who certainly had more strength than we have, used 
:.oup ; and that it is used by rustics, who are still stronger than those in refined 
life ; and that all the old people with whom I ever was acquainted were great 
friends to it. 
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Knowledge, and ascribes to his respective noustrum such contradic- 
tory and inconsistent qualities as were never yet united in any oik 
medicine in the world ? 

To the disgrace, however, of the public credulity, not a few of. 
these impostors attain to a degree of opulence that is seldom acquired 
even in the scientific and legitimate prosecution of medical practice. 
The artifices which they employ lo delude the multitude are well 
known to many. Having picked up the name of some extremely 
active medicine, the bold and indiscriminate use of which must there- 
fore be proportionably dangerous, they immediately resolve on con- 
Terting it into a nostrum, and endeavour to disseminate its unrival- 
led praises either by advertisements or hand-bills. But being them- 
selves totally illiterate, they have, for this purpose, recourse to some 
other person, whom they engage for a stipulated reward to fabricate 
the pernicious illusion. A hyperbolical panegyric on the wonderful 
remedy is accordingly vamped up, and preparations are made for 
commencing a lucrative trade with the public. Should the channel 
of communication be the public papers, it is a settled point, that if 
daily or frequent advertisements can be supported for the space of 
some months, the fame of the medicine, whatever be its real charac- 
ter, is established. The better to promote this purpose, innumera- 
ble authorities in favour of the nostrum are asserted in general terms; 
venality is again exerted to furnished specific testimonials in its sup- 
port; and if, among the number of unfortunate purchasers, or pa- 
tients, there exists any person who has not only taken it with impunity, 
but even with some advantage, {and what extremely powerful medi- 
cine may not sometimes by chance have good effects?) the fortuitous 
incident is immediately blazoned with all the ostentation of interested 
zeal and affected popularity; and a reference to uncorrupted testimo- 
ny resounded through every channel of information. By a strange 
association, truth now is confidently adduced in support of falsehood; 
and the recovery of one or two persons is rendered the unhappy 
means of draining the purse, undermining the health, and destroying 
the lives of thousands. 

Such, in fact, is the general progress of empiricism. Were the 
task not invidious, and the objects too despicable for any other than 
juridical cognizance, which they merit in a superlative degree, the 
representation here given might be supported by unquestionable au- 
thority. It is hoped, however, that enough has been said to influ- 
ence the minds of the judicious with respect to this iniquitous prac- 
tice, which becomes every day more alarming, and threatens the 
more credulous part of the community with the most fatal effects. 

This country, through the blessing of Providence, has been ex- 
empted from the horrors of famine, and for years the sword; but 
the infatuation of a numerous body of the people has subjected it to 
the ravages of another public calamity, which, though generally 
more-slow in its operation than any of the former, is equally destruc- 
tive in the end. Humanity shudders at the horrible depredations 
committed on the human constitution by this empirical tribe, who 
subsist by public delusion, and riot, where they can, in the irreparable 
ruin of those whom they intice into their snares. What consumptive 
visages, what enfeebled frames, what mutilated bodies, and what pal» 
sied limbs, are the miserable monuments of that ignorance and cri- 
minal temerity by which they are actuated ! 
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In certain diseases, it is doubtless an object of importance to the 
"unfortunate patients, that their cure should be conducted with secre- 
cy, and likewise to many, at the smallest possible expense; but they 
do not consider that, while they are economical in this article, they 
are fatally prodigal of health. They grasp with eagerness the pill- 
box or the phial, which they are assured contains the elixir of speedy 
and effectual convalescence; but, alas! the flattering hope proves of 
short duration. They may feel perhaps, for a little, a suppression 
of the symptoms of their disease ; but the destructive embers are 
smothered, not extinguished; and, while preying upon the vitals, are 
acquiring a malignity which will again break forth with redoubled 
violence. 

It is not, however, in one disease only, nor in the lower class of the 
people, that this infatuated credulity operates; we find it prevail even 
amongst those from whose superior situations in life more discern- 
ment might be expected; but who have nevertheless become volun- 
tary dupes to the meanest artifices of empiricism. Witness the suc- 
cessful imposture practised with regard to the inspection of urine; 
the visionary notion of charms, 8cc. 

But it is time that such chimerical doctrines should be consigned to 
the regions of barbarism, and flourish no longer in a soil where almost 
every other physical prejudice has been rooted up and explored by the 
progress of science. To effect this salutary purpose, nothing can 
have a more powerful tendency than the view which has been given, 
in the preceding pages, of the causes and cure of diseases. By re- 
moving the mysterious veil which for a long time concealed this use- 
ful branch of knowledge from the eyes of the public, it ought, on one 
hand, to preclude forever all resources to empirical impostors, and, 
on the other, to show in what cases it will be proper to call in the as-' 
sistance of a physician. Within the bounds prescribed by this limi- 
tation any person of an ordinary capacity may act in conformity to 
the rules which have been delivered. By this means a prudent eco- 
nomy will be consulted, unhappy patients will no longer be shipwreck- 
ed on the dangerous rocks of empiricism, with all their deceitful al- 
lurements, but will be conducted through the safest and most direct 
road to the recovery of health, when that desirable object is practi- 
cable. 

« Ah! in what perils is vain life engag'dj 

Whac slight neglects, what trivial faults destroy 

The hardiest frame! Of indolence, of toil, 

We die; of want, of superfluity: 

The all-surrounding heaven, the vital air, 

Is big with death. And though the putrid south 

Be shut; though no convulsive agony 

Shake, from the deep foundations of the world, 

Th' imptison'd plagues; a secret venom oft 

Corrupts the air, the water, and the land." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IGNORANCE and superstition have attributed extraordinary aw - 
ulcal virtues to almost every production of nature. That such virtues were often 
jmaginary, time and experience have sufficiently shewn. Physicians, however, 
from a veneration for antiquity, still retain in their lists of medicine many thin;;', 
which owe their reputation entirely to the superstition and credulity of our ances- 
tors. 

The instruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in proportion to men's 
ignorance of the na'ure and cure of diseases; when these are sufficiently under- 
stood! the method of cure will be simple and»obvious. 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of those substances em- 
ployed in the cure of diseases, is another reason* why they have been so greatly 
multiplied. Physicians thought they could effect by a number of ingredients, what 
could not be done by any one of them. Hence arose those amazing farragos which 
have so long disgraced the medical art, and -which were esteemed powerful in pro- 
portion to the number of simples that entered their composition. 

The great variety of forms into which almost every article of medicine has been 
manufactured, affords another proof of the imperfection of the medical art. A 
drug which is perhaps most efficacious in the simplest form in which it can be ad- 
ministered, has been nevertheless served up in so many different shapes, that one 
would be induced to think the whole art of physic lay in exhibiting medicine un- 
der as many different modes as possible. % 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their use; but they ought never to 
be wantonly increased. -They are by no means so necessary as is generally ima- 
gined. A few grains of powdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, will actually" 
perform all that can be done by the different preparations of these roots, and may 
also be exhibited in as safe and agreeable a manner. The same observation holds 
with regard to the Peruvian bark, and many other simples, of which the prepara- 
tions are very numerous. 

Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders it more expensive, 
but also less certain, both in its dose and operation. Nor is this all. The com- 
pound, when kep' , is apt to spoil, or acquire qualities of a different nature. When, 
a medicine is rendered more safe, efficacious, or agreeable, by the addition of ano- 
ther, they ought, no doubt, to be joined; in all other cases, they are better kept 
asunder. The combination of medicines embarasses the physician, and retards 
the progress of medical knowledge. It is impossible to ascertain the precise effect 
of any one medicine, as long as it is combined with others, either of a similar or 
dissimilar nature. 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard should not only be had to simplicity, but 
likewise to elegance. Patients seldom reap much benefit from things that are 
highly disagreeable to their senses. To taste or smell like a drug, is become a 
proverb; and to say truth, there is too much ground for it. Indeed no art can 
take away the disagreeahle taste and flavour of some drugs, without entirely de- 
stroying their efficacy: it is possible, however, to render man}- medicines less dis- 
gustful, and others even agreeable; an object highly deserving the attention of all 
who administer medicine. 

The design of the following pages is, to exhibit, such a list of drugs and medi- 
cines as may be necessary' for private practice. They are considerably more nu- 
merous indeed than those recommended in the former part of the Book, but are 
still greatly within the number contained in the most reformed dispensatories. 
The same medicine is seldom exhibited under different forms; and where different, 
medicines answer nearly the same intention, there is commonly no more than one 
of them retained. Multiplying forms of medicine for the same intention tends ra- 
ther to bewilder than assist the young practitioner, and the experienced physician 
can never be. at a loss to vary hi^ prescri . ision requires. 
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the chemical and other difficult preparations are for the most part omitted. 
All of them that are used by any private practitioner are not worth preparing. 
He will buy them much cheaper than he can make them. Creat care however 
is necessary to obtain them genuine. They are often adulterated, and ought 
sever to be purchased unless from persons of known veracity Such of them 
as arc in common use, are inserted in the list of drugs and medicines. Their 
proper doses, and manner of application, are mentioned in the practical part of 
the Book, wherever they are prescribed. 

Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the house or garden of almost 
every peasant, as barley, eggs, onions, &c. are likewise, for the most part, 
omitted. It is needless to swell a list of medicines with such things as can be 
obtained whenever they are wanted, and which spoil by being kept. 

The preparations made and sold by distillers and confectioners are also ge- 
nerally left out. These people by operating upon a larger plan, generally make 
things better, while it is in their power to afford them much cheaper than they 
can be prepared by any private hand. 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as small as well could be prepared, 
both to prevent unnecessary expense, and that the medicine might not spoil by 
keeping. Almost every medicine suffers by being kept, and should be used a-, 
soon after it has been, prepared as possible. Even simple drugs are apt to spoil. 
a.nd should therefore be laid in in small quantities; they either rot, are consumed 
by insects, or evaporate so as to lose their peculiar taste or flavour, and often 
become quite insignificant. 

In the preparations of medicines, I have generally followed the most approved 
dispensatories ; but have taken the liberty to differ from them whenever my own 
observations, or those of other practical writers, on whose judgment I could de- 
pend, suggested an improvement. 

In se%cral compositions, the ingredient on which the efficacy of the medicine 
chiefly depends is increased, while the auxiliaries, which are generally ordered in 
such trifling quantities as to be of no importance, are left out, or only such of 
them retained as are necessary to give the medicine a proper consistence or the 
like. 

The colouring ingredients are likewise for the most part omitted. They in- 
crease the price and bulk of the medicine, without adding any thing to its va- 
lue. It would be well if they were never used at all. Medicines are often adul- 
terated for the sake of a colour. Acrid and even poisonous substances are, for 
this purpose, sometimes introduced into those medicines which ought to be most 
bland and emollient. Verdigrease, for example, is often mixed with ointment of 
elder to give it a fine green colour, which entirely frustrates the intention of 
that mild ointment. Those who wish to obtain genuine medicines should pay no 
regard to their colour. 

Some regard is likewise paid to expense. Such ingredients as greatly increase 
the price of any composition, without adding considerably to its virtue, are gene- 
rally either omitted, or somewhat less expensive substituted in their place. Medi- 
cines are by no means powerful in proportion to their price. The cheapest are 
often the best, besides, they are the least apt to be adulterated, and are always 
most ready to be obtained. 

With regard to the method of compounding medicines, I have generally fol- 
lowed that which seemed to be the most simple and natural, mentioning the dif- 
ferent steps of the process in the same order in which they ought to be taken, 
without paying an implicit regard to the method of other dispensatories. 

Formany of the remarks concerning the preparation, &c. of medicines, I have 
been obliged to the author of the New Dispensatory. The other observations are 
either such as have occurred to myself in practice, or have been suggested in the 
course of reading, by authors whose names I am not able distinctly to recollect, 

I have followed the alphabetical order, both with regard to the simples and 
preparations. A more scientific method would have been agreeable to some 
persons, but less useful to the generality of readers. The dilferent classes of 
medicine have no great dependence upon one another, and, where they have, it is 
hard to say which should stand first or last ; no doubt the simple preparations 
ought to precede the more compound. But all the advantages arising from this 
method of arrangement, do not appear to be equal to that single one, of being 
able, on the first opening of the book, to find out any artic!*, -which; by the al- 
phabetical order, is rendered quite easy. 
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The dose of every medicine is mentioned whenever it appeared necessary: 
When this is omitted it is to be understood that the medicine may be used at dis- 
cretion. The dose mentioned is always for an adult, unless when the contrary is 
expressed. It is not an easy matter to proportion the doses of medicine exactly 
to the different ages, constitutions, &.c, of patients ; but, happily for mankind, 
mathematical exactness is by no means necessary; 

Several attempts have been made to ascertain the proportional doses for the 
different ages and constitutions of patients ; but after all that can be said on this 
subject, a great deal must be left to the judgment and skill of the person who ad- 
ministers the medicine. The following general proportions may be observed; but 
they are by no means intended for exact rules. A patient between twenty and 
fourteen may take two thirds of the dose ordered for an adult ; from fourteen to 
nine, one half ; from nine to six, one sixth ; from two to one, a tenth ; and below 
one, a twelfth.* 

Dispensatories are usually written in the Latin language. Even authors 
who write in English, generally give their prescriptions in Latin ; and some of 
them shew so great an attachment to that language, as first to write their recipes 
in it, and afterwards translate them ; while others, to compromise the matter, 
write the one half in Latin and the other in English: What peculiar charm a 
medical prescription, when written in Latin, may have, I shall not pretend to say; 
but have ventured to make use of the plainest English I could, and hope my pre- 
scriptions will succeed no worse for it. 

N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the English wine measures, are used 
throughout the whole book, the different denominations of which will appear 
from the followingTable :— 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce - - eight drachms. 
A drachm - - three scruplss. 
A scruple - - twenty grains. 

A gallon contains eight pints. 

A pint - - sixteen ounces- 

An ounce - - eight drachms- 
A table spoonful is the measure of half an ounce- 
A tea spoonful is one fourth of a table spoonful. 
Sixty drops make one tea-spoonful. 

* The following Table of Doses for different Ages, is given by Dr. 
Thomson: 



Weeks 



\The Common Dose being taken at one Drachm.'] 

Parts of the Proportions 

Common Dose. of a Drachm. 

.... 4 



Months 



\ 



Years <| 



Ages. 

7 

7 

14 

28 

5 

7 
14 
21 
63 
77 
100 



TT 
JL 

1 2 

1 
■g- 

1 
-$ 



common dose. 

.LL 
' 13 ' * * 



6 



. . 5 

• • 71 

. .12 V grains. 

. . 15 I 
. . 20 
. . 30 J 
. . 40 J 
one drachm. 
. .55 1 

. . 50 v grams, 
. 40 I 
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A LIST OP SIMPLES, AND OF SUCH MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, AS OUGHT 
TO BE KEPT IN READINESS FOR PRIVATE PRACTICE.. 



A GARIC 

Alum 
Antimony, crude 

cinnabar of 

sulphur of 

Balsam of Capivi 
of Peru 



— of Tolu 



Bark, cascarilla 

cinnamon 

— — Mezerion 

Peruvian 

Winter's, or canella alba 

Borax 

Calamine stone, levigated 
Castor, Russian 
Caustic, common 

lunar 

Earth, FuUer's 

Japan 

Armenian bole 

French ditto 

Extracts of gentian 

ofguaiacum 

of hellebore, black 

of hemlock 

of jalap 

of liquorice 

of Peruvian bark 

• of poppies 

of wormwood 

Flowers of camomile 
colt's foot 



— elder 



rosemary 

damask and red roses 

Fruits, almonds 

bitter apple 

— cassia fistularis 

Curassao oranges 

— figs, dried 

French prunes 

. Jamaica pepper 

juniper berries 

nutmegs 



— tamarinds 



Gum, aloes 

ammoniac, in tears 

arabic 

— i — asafcetida 



Gum camphor 

galbanum 

■ gamboge 

guaiacum 

kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartshorn, calcined 

shavings of 

Herbs, lesser centaury 

peppermint 

spearmint 

penny-royal 

savin 

trefoil 

uva ursi 

wormwood 

Lead, Litharge 

white 

sugar of 

Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magnesia alba 
Manna 
Mercury, crude 

■ calcined 

iEthiop's mineral 

calomel 

corrosive sublimale 

red precipitate 

white ditto 

Musk 

Oil, essential, of amber 

of annise 

of cinnamon 

• ' — of juniper 

of lemon-peel 

of peppermint 

Oil, expressed, of almonds 

of linseed 

Oil of Olives, or Florence oil 

of palms 

of turpentine 

Orange-peel 
Oyster-shells prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Resins benzoin 

flower of 

Burgundy pitch 

« dragon's blood 
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LIST OF SIMPLES, &C. 



Resins, frankincense 

liquid storax 

white, or rosin 

scammony 

Roots, birth wort 

calamus aromaticus 

contrayerva 

garlic 

gentian 

ginger 

hellebore, black., white 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

lily, white 

liquorice 

marshmallow 

mezeiion 

rhubarb 

sarsaparilla 

seneka 

squills 

tormentil 

tumeric 

Virginian snake 

wild valerian 

zedoary 

SaiVron 

Sal ammoniac crude 

volatile 

Salt, Epsom 

of Glauber 

of hartshorn 

nitre, purified, or prunel 

— Polychrest 

Rochel 

of tartar 

Seeds, anise 

caraway 

cardamom 

coriander 

cummin 

mustard 



Seeds, sweet fennel 

wild carrot . 

§enna 

Spanish flies 

Spermaceti 

Spirits, xtherial, or xtlier 

of hartshorn 

of lavender compound 

of nitre 

ditto dulcified 

of sal ammoniac 

of sea salt 

of vinegar 

of vitriol 

of wine rectified 

volatile aromatir 

Steel, filings of 

rust of, prepared 

soluble, salt of 

Sulphur vivum 
balsam of 

flower of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar, cream o£ 

emetic 

t— soluble 

vitriolated 

Tin prepared 

Tutty, levigated 

Turpentine, Venice 

Verdigrease 

Vitriol, green 

— blue 

1 white 

Wax, white 

yellow 

Woods guaiacum 

logwood 

sassafras 

— — — saunders, red 

Zinc, flowers of 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 

B A L S A M S. 

X HE subject of this section is not the natural balsams, but certain 
compositions, which, from their being supposed to possess balsamic qualities, ge- 
nerally go by that name. 

This class of medicines was formerly very numerous, and held in great esteem:' 
modem practice, however, has justly reduced it to a very narrow compass. 
Anodyne Balsam. 

Take of white Spanish soap, one ounce; opium, unprepared, two drachms ; 
rectified spirit of wine, nine ounces. Digest them together in a gentle heat for 
three days, then strain off the liquor, and add to it three drachms of camphor. 

This balsam, as its title expresses, is intended to ease pain. It is of service in" 
violent strains and rheumatic complaints, when not attended with inflammation. 
It must be rubbed with a warm hand on the part affected; or a linen rag mois- 
tened with it may be applied to the part, and renewed every third or fourth hour, 
till the pain abates. If the opium is left out, this will be the Saponaceous Balsam- 
JLocatelli's Balsam. 

Take of olive oil, one pint; Strasburg turpentine and yellow wax, of each half 
a pound; red saunders, six drachms. Melt the wax with some part of the oil over 
a gentle fire; then adding the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine; after- 
wards mix in ,the saunders previously reduced to a powder, and keep them stirring- 
together till the balsam is cold. 

This balsam is recommended in erosions of the intestines, the dysentary, hx~ 
morrhages, internal bruises, and in some complaints of the breast Outwardly it 
is used for healing and cleansing wounds and ulcers. The dose, when taken in 
ternally, is from two scruples to two drachms. 

The -vulnerary Balsam. 

Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balsam of Peru, two ounces; hepatic 
aloes, in powder, half an ounce; rectified spirit of wine, two pints. Digest them 
in a gentle heat for three days, and then strain the Balsam. 

This Balsam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to heal recent wounds 
and bruises. It is likewise employed internally to remove coughs, asthmas, and 
other complaints of the breast. It is said to ease the cholic, cleanse the kidnies 
and to heal internal ulcers, &c. 

The dose is from twenty to sixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of some value, does not deserve the extravagant enco- 
miums which have been bestowed on it. It has been celebrated under the differ- 
ent names of The Commander's Balsam, Persian Balsam, Balsam of' Berne, Wadc'± 
Jialsam, Friar's Balsam, Jesuit's Drops, Turlington's Drops, cJTc. 

B O L USES. 

AS boluses are intended for immediate use, volatile salts and other ingredients 
improper for being kept, are admitted into their composition. They are gene- 
rally composed of powders, with a proper quantity of syrup, conserve, or muci- 
lage. The lighter powders are commonly made up with syrup, and the more pon- 
derous, as mercury, &c. with conserve; but those of the lighter kind would be more 
conveniently made up with mucilage, as it increases their bulk less than the othei 
additions, and likewise occasions the medicine to pass down more easily. 
Astringent Bolus. 

Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five grains; syrup, a sui'n- 
cient quantity to make a bolus. 

In an excessive flow of the menses, and other violent discharges of blood, pro- 
ceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given every four or five hours, tilUhe 
discharge abates. 

Diaphoretic Bolus. 

Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers of sulphur and cream of 
aitar, of each one scruple; simple syrup, a sufficient quantity. 
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In rheumatic complaints, and disorders of the skin, this bolus may be taken 
twice a-day. It will also be of service in the inflammatory quinsey. 
Mercurial Bolus. 

Take of calomel, six grains; conserve of roses, half a drachm. Make a bolus. 

Where mercury is necessary, this bolus may be taken twice or thrice a-week. 
It may be taken o%'er night; and if it does not operate, a few grains of jalap will 
be proper next day to carry it off. 

Bolus of Rhubarb and Mercury. 

Take of the best rhubarb, in powder, from a scruple to half a drachm; of calo- 
mel, from four to six grains; simple syrup, a sufficient quantity to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac constitutions; but its principal intention 
is to expel worms. Where a stronger purge is necessary, jalap may be used in- 
stead of the rhubarb. 

Pectoral Bolus. 

Take of spermaceti, a scruple; gum ammoniac, ten grains; salt of hartshorn, 
six grains; simple syrup, as much as will make them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long standing, asthmas, and begin- 
ning consumptions of the lungs. It is generally proper to bleed the patient before 
he begins to use it. 

Purging Bolus. 

Take of jalap, in powder, a scruple; cream of tartar, two scruples. Let them 
be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, with simple syrup. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will answer the purpose very well. If a 
stronger dose is necessary, the jalap may be increased to half a drachm or upwards' 

CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS possess few or no virtues superior to a poultice, which may 
be so made, as, in most cases, to supply their place. They are chiefly intended 
either to act as discutients, or to promote suppuration; and as they may be of ser- 
vice in some cases, we shall give a specimen of each kind. 
Discutient Catafiiasm. 

Take of barley-meal, six ounces; fresh hemlock leaves, bruised, two ounces; 
vinegar, a sufficient quantity. Boil the meal and hemlock in the vinegar for a little, 
and then add two drachms of the sugar of lead. 

Rijiening Catafiiasm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces; fat figs and raw onions, bruised, of each 
one ounce; yellow basilicum ointment, two ounces, gum galbanum, half an ounce; 
linseed meal, as much as necessary. Boil the roots along with the figs in a suffi- 
cient quantity of water; then bruise and add to them the other ingredients, so as 
to form the whole into a soft cataplasm. The galbanum must be previously dis- 
solved with the yolk of an egg. 

Where it is necessary to promote suppuration, this cataplasm may be used by 
those who chuse to be at the trouble and expense of making it. For my part, I 
have never found any application more proper for this purpose than a poultice of 
bread and milk, with a sufficient quantity of either boiled or raw onion in it, and 
softened with oil or fresh butter. 

Sinapisms. 

Sinapisms are employed to recal the blood and spirits to a weak part, as in the 
palsy and atrophy. They are also of service in deep seated pains, as the sciatica, 
&c. When the gout seizes the head or the stomach, they are applied to the feet to 
bring the disorder to these parts. They are likewise applied to the patient's soles 
in the low state of fevers. They should not be suffered to lie on, however, till 
they have raised blisters, but till the parts become red, and will continue so when 
pressed with the finger. 

The sinapism is only a poultice made with vinegar instead of milk, and ren- 
dered warm and stimulating by the addition of mustard, horse-radish, or garlic. 
The common sinapism is made by taking crumb of bread and mustard-seed 
in powder, of each equal quantities; strong vinegar, as much as is sufficient, and 
mixing them so as to make a poultice. 

When sinapisms, of a more stimulating nature are wanted, a little bruised gar- 
lic may be added to the above- 
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CL Y S T E R S. 

THIS class of medicines is of more importance than is generally imagined, 
Clysters serve not only to evacuate the contents of the belly, but also to convey 
very active medicines into the system. Opium, for example, may be adminis- 
tered in this way when it will not sit upon the stomach, and also in larger doses 
than at any time it can be taken by the mouth. The Peruvian bark may like- 
wise be, with good effect, administered in form of clyster to persons who cannot 
take it by the mouth. 

A simple clyster can seldom do hurt, and there are many cases where it may 
do much good. A clyster even of warm water, by serving as a fomentation to 
the parts, ma) be of considerable service in inflammations of the bladder, and 
the lower intestines, Sic. 

Some substances, as the smoke of tobacco, may be thrown into the bowels in 
this way, which cannot by any other means whatever. This may easily be effect- 
ed by means of a pair of hand-bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for that 
purpose. 

Nor is the use of clysters confined to medicines. Aliment may also be convey- 
ed in this way. Persons unable to swallow, have been, for a considerable time, 
supported by clysters. 

Emollient Clyster. 
Take of linseed tea and new milk, each six ounces. Mix them. If fifty or 
sixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will supply the place of the Anodyne 
Clyster. 

Laxative Clyster. 
Take of milk and water each six ounces; sweet-oil or fresh butter, and brown 
sugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. 

If an ounce of Glauber's salt, or two table spoonsful of common salt, be added 
to this, it will be the Purging Clyster. . 

Carminative Clyster. 
Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; anise-seeds, half an ounce. Boil in a pint 
and a half of water to one pint. 

In hysteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be administered instead of 
the Foetid Clyster, the smell of which is so disagreeable to most patients. 

Oily Clyster. 
To four ounces of the infusion of camomile flowers, add an equal quantity of 
Florence oil. 

This clyster is beneficial in bringing off the small worms lodged in the lower 
parts of the alimentary canal. When given to children the quantity must be 
proportionably lessened. 

Starch Clyster. 
Take jelly of starch, four ounces; linseed oil, half an ounce. Liquify the jell/ 
over a gentle, fire, and then mix in the oil. 

In the dysentery or bloody flux, this clyster may be administered after every, 
loose stool, to heal the ulcerated intestines and blunt the sharpness of corroding 
humours. Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be added; in which case, it will 
generally supply the place of the Astringent Clyster. 
Turfientine Clyster. 
Take of common decoction, ten ounces; Venice turpentine, dissolved with the 
yolk of an egg, half an ounce; florence oil, one ounce. Mix them. 

This diuretic clyster is proper in obstructions of the urinary passages, and in 
colicky complaints proceeding from gravel. 

Vviegar Clyster. 
This clyster is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with five of water- 
gruel. 

It answers all the purposes of a common clyster, with the peculiai advantage 

of being proper either in inflammatory or putrid disorders, especially in the latter. 

iCr* We thin)< it unnecessary to give more examples of this class of medicines, 

as ingredients adapted to any particular intention may be occasionally added to 

one or other of the above forms. 

X H 
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COLLY RIA, or RYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS have been multiplied without number, almost every person 
pretending to be possessed of some secret preparation for the cure of sore eyes. I 
have examined many of them, and find that they are pretty much alike, the basis 
of most of them being either alum, vitriol or lead. Their effects evidently are, t<* 
brace and restore the tone of the parts: hence they are principally of service in slight 
inflammations; and in that relaxed state of the parts which is induced by obstinate 
ones 

Camphor is commonly added to these compositions; but as it seldom incorporate*; 
properly with the water, it can be of little use. Boles and other earthy substances, 
as they do not dissolve in water, are likewise unfit for this purpose. 
Collyrium of Alum. 
Take of alum, half a drachm; agitate it well together with the white of one egg. 
This is the Collyrium of Riverins. It is used in inflammation of the eyes, to 
allay heat, and restrain the flux of humours. It must be spread upon linen, and 
applied to the eyes, but should not be kept on above three or four hours at a time. 
Vitriolic Collyrium. 
Take of white vitriol, half a drachm; rose water, six ounces. Dissolve the 
vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor. 

This, though simple, is perhaps equal in virtue to most of the celebrated colly- 
via. It is an useful application in weak, watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the 
slighter inflammations will generally yield to it, yet in those of a more obstinate 
nature the assistance of bleeding and blistering will often be necessary. 

When a strong astringent is judged proper, a double or triple quantity of the 
vitriol may be used. I have seen a solution of four times the strength of the above 
used with manifest advantage. 

Collyrium of Lead. 

Take sugar of lead, ?.nd crude sal ammoniac, of each four grains. Dissolve 
them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occasionally added to this collyrium. 

Those who chuse may substitute instead of this the collyrium of lead recommend- 
ed by Goulard; which is made by putting twenty-five drops of his Extract of Lead 
to eight ounces of water, and adding a tea-spoonful of brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other addition, will in many 
cases answer very well as a collyrium. An ounce of the latter may be added to five 
or six ounces of the former; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and morn- 
ing. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS containing above sixty ingredients are still to be found in 
some of the most reformed dispensatories. As most of their intentions, however, 
may be more certainly, and as effectually answered by a few glasses of wine or 
grains of opium, we shall pass over this class of medicme very slightly. 
Japonic Confection. 

Take Japan earth, three ounces: tormentil root, nutmeg, olibanum, of each two 
ounces; opium dissolved in a sufficient quantity of Lisbon wine, a drachm and a. 
alf; simple syrup and conserve of roses, of each fourteen ounces. Mix and make 
them into an electuary. 
• This supplies the place of the Diascordium. 

The dose of this electuary is from a scruple to a drachm. 

CONSERVES and PRESERVES. 

EVERY Apothecary's shop was formerly so full of these preparations, that it 
might have passed for a confectioner's ware-house. They possess very few me- 
dicinal properties, and may ra f her be classed among sweetmeats than medicines. 
Thev are sometimes, however, of use, for reducing into boluses or pills some ot 
the more ponderous powders, as the preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conserves are compositions of fresh vegetables and sugar, beaten together int« 
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an uniform mass. In making these preparations, the leaves of vegetables must- 
be treed from their stocks, the flowers from their cups, and the yellow part of 
orange-peel taken off with a rasp. They are then to be pounded in a marble mor- 
tar, with a wooden pestle, into a smooth mass; after which thrice their weight of 
fine sugar is commonly added by degrees, and the beating continued till they are 
uniformly mixed; but the conserve will be better if only twice its weight of sugar 
be added. 

Those who prepare large quantities of conserve generally reduce the vegetables 
to a pulp by the means of a mill, and afterwards beat them up with the sugar.' 
Conserve of Red Roses. 

Take a pound of red rose buds, cleared of their heels; beat them well in a mor- 
tar, and, adding by degrees two pounds of double-refined sugar, in powder, make 
a conserve. 

After the same manner are prepared the conserves of orange-peel, rosemary, 
flowers, sea wormwood, of the leaves of wood-sorrel, &c. 

The conserve of roses is one of the most agreeable and useful preparations be- 
longing to this class. A drachm or two of it, dissolved in warm milk, is ordered 
to be given as a gentle resvringent in weakness of the stomach, and likewise in 
phthisical coughs, and spitting of blood. To have any considerable effects, how- 
ever, it must be taken in larger quantities. 

Conserve of Sloes. 

This may be made by boiling the sloes gently in water, being careful to take them 
®ut before they burst; afterwards expressing the juice, and beating it up with. 
three times its weight of fine sugar. 

In relaxation of the uvula and glands of the throat, this makes an excellent gar- 
gle, and may be used at discretion. 

Preserves are made by steeping or boiling fresh vegetables first in water, and 
afterwards in syrup, or a solution of sugar. The subject is either preserved moist 
in the syrup, or taken out and dried, that the sugar may candy upon it. The last 
is the most useful method. 

Candied Orange-Peel. 

Soak Seville orange-peel in several waters, till it loses its bitterness; then boil it 
in a solution of double-refined sugar in water, till it becomes tender and trans- 
parent. 

Candied lemon- peel is prepared in the same manner. 

It is needless to add more of these preparations, as they belong rather to the art 
of the confectioner than that of the apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

W ATER readily extracts the gummy and saline parts of vegetables; and though 
its action is chiefly confined to these, yet the resinous and oily being imtimately 
blended with the gummy and saline, are in great part taken up along with them. 
Hence watery decoctions and infusions of vegetables, constitute a large, and not 
unuseful class of medicines. Although most vegetables yield their virtues to 
•n-ater, as well by infusion asidecoction, yet the latter is often necessary, as it saves 
time, and does in a few minutes what the other would require hours, and some- 
times days, to effect. 

The medicines of this class are all intended for immediate use. 

Decoction of Althaea. 
Take of the roots of marsh-mallows, moderately dried, three ounces; raisins of 
the sun, one ounce, water three pints. 

Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it is consumed; afterwards strain 
the decoction and let it stand for some time to settle. If the roots be thoroughly 
dried, they must be boiled till one half the water be consumed. 

In coughs, and sharp defluctions upon the lungs, this decoction may be used for 
ordinary drink. 

The Common Decoction. 
Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; elder flowers, and sweet fennel seeds, of 
each half an ounce, water, two quarts. Boil them for a little, and then strain the 
decoction. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by infvsing the ingredients fn- 
hours in boiling water. 
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This decoction is chiefly intended as the basis of clysters, to which other ingre- 
dients may be occasionally added. It will likewise serve as a common fomenta- 
tion, spirit of wine or other things being added in such quantity as the case may 
require. 

Decoction 0/ Logwood. 

Boil three ounces of the shavings, or chips, of logwood, in four pints of water, 
t ill one half the liquor is wasted. Two or three ounces of simple cinnamon water 
may be added to this decoction. 

In Huxes of the belly, where the stronger astringents are improper, a tea-cupful 
of this decoction may be taken with advantage three or four times a-day. 
Decoction of the Bark. 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grossly powdered, in a pint and a half of 
■water to one pint, then strain the decoction. If a tea-spoonful of the weak spirit 
of vitriol be added to this medicine, it renders it both more agreeable and efficacious. 
Compound Decoction of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian snake-root, grossly powdered, each three 
drachms. Boil them in a pint of water to one half. I'o the strained liquor add 
an ounce and a half of aroma'ic water. 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine towards the decline of 
malignant fevers, when the pulse is low, the voice weak, and the head affected 
with a stupor but with little delirium. 

This dose is four spoonsful every fourth or sixth hour. 
Decoction of Sarsafiarilta. 

Take of fresh sarsaparilla root, sliced and bruised, two ounces : shavings cf 
guaiacum wood, one ounce- Boil over a slow fire, in three quarts of water, to 
one; adding towards the end, half an ounce of sassafras wood, and three drachms 
of liqjorice. Strain the decoction. 

This may either be employed as an assistant to a course of mercurial altera- 
tives, or taken after the mercury has been used for some time. It strengthens 
the stomach, and restores flesh and vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal 
diseases. It may also be taken in the rheumatism, and cutaneous disorders pro- 
ceeding from foulness of the blood and juices. For all these intentions it is great- 
ly preferable to the Decoction of Wood;. 

This decoction may be taken, from a pint and a half to two quarts in the day. 

The following decoction is said to be similar to that used by Kennedy, in the 
cure of the venereal disease, and may supply the place of Lisbon diet drink: 

Take of sarsaparilla, three ounces; liquorice and mezerion root, of each half an 
ounce; shavings >f guaiacum and sassafras wood, of each one ounce; crude anti- 
mony, powdered, an ounce and a half. Infuse these ingredients in eight pints of 
boiling water for twenty-fonr hours, then boil them till one half of the water is 
consumed; afterwards strain the decoction. 

This decoction may be used in the same manner as the preceding. 
Decoction of Seneka. 

Take of Seneka rattle-snake root one ounce; wacer, a pint and a half. Boil to 
one pint, and strain. 

This decoction is recommended in the pleurisy, dropsy, rheumatism, and some 
obstinate disorders of the skin. The dose is two ounces, three or four times a- 
day, or oftener, if the stomach will bear it. 

White Decoction. 

Take of the purest chalk, in powder, two ounces; gum arabic, half an ounce; 
water, three pints. Boil to one quart, and strain the decoction. 

This is a: proper drink in acute diseases, attended with, or inclining to, a loose- 
ness, and where acidities abound in the stomach or bowels. It is peculiarly proper 
for children when afflicted with sourness of the stomach, and for persons who 
are subject to the heart-burn. It may be sweetened with sugar, as it is used, and 
two or three ounces of simple cinnamon-water added to it. 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, will occasionally 
supply the place of this decoction, and also of the chalk julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

THIS is a proper form for exhibiting such medicines as are intended to operate 
nimediaiely, and which do not need to be frequently repeated, as purges, vomits, 
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and a few others, which arc to be taken at one dose. Where a medicine requires 
to be used for any length of time, it is better to make up a larger quantity of it at 
once, which saves both trouble and expense. 

Anodyne Draught. 

Take of liquid laudanum, twenty-five drops; simple cinnamon-water, an ounce; 
common syrup, two drachms. Mix them. 

In excessive pain, where bleeding is not necessary, and in great restlessness, 
this composing draught may be taken and repeated occasionally. 

Diuretic Draught. 
Take of the diuretic salt, two scruples; syrup of poppies, two drachms; simple 
cinnamon-water, and common water, of each an ounce. 

This draught is of service in an obstruction or deficiency of urine. 

Purging Draughts. 

Take of manna, an ounce; soluble tartar, or Rochel salt, from three to four 
drachms. Dissolve in three ounces of boiling water; to which add Jamaica pep- 
per-water, half an ounce. 

As manna sometimes will not sit upon the stomach, an ounce or ten drachms 
of the bitter purging salts, dissolved in four ounces of water, may be taken instead 
of the above. 

Those who cannot take salts, may use the following draught: 

Take of jalap in powder, a scruple; common water, an ounce; aromatic tincture, 
six drachms. Rub the jalap with twice its weight of sugar, and add to it the 
other ingredients. 

Sweating Draughts. 

Take spirit of Mindererus, two ounces; salt of hartshorn, five grains; simple 
cinnamon-water, and syrup of poppies, of each half an ounce. Make them into 
a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught is of service. To pro- 
mote its effects, however, the patient ought to drink freely of warm water-gruel, 
or of some other weak diluting liquor. 

Vomiting Draughts. 

Take of ipecacuanha in powder, a scruple; water an ounce; simple syrup a 
drachm. Mix them. — Persons who require a stronger vomit, may add to the 
above half a grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. 

Those who do not chuse the powder, may take ten drachms of the ipecacuanha 
wine; or half an ounce of the wine, and an equal quantity of the syrup of squills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

ELECTUARIES are generally composed of the lighter powders, mixed with 
syrup, honey, conserve, or mucilage, into such a consistence, that the powders 
may neither separate by keeping, nor the mass prove too stiff for swallowing. 
They receive chiefly the milder alterative medicines, and such as are not ungrate- 
ful to the palate. 

Astringent electuaries, and such as have pulps of fruit in them, should be pre- 
pared only in small quantities; as astringent medicines lose their virtues by being 
kept in this form, and the pulps of fruits are apt to ferment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be necessary to boil unripe fruits, and ripe 
ones if they are dried, in a small quantity of water till they become soft. The 
pulp is then to be pressed out through a strong hair sieve, or thin cloth, and after- 
wards boiled to a due consistence, in an earthen vessel, over a gentle fire, taking 
care to prevent the matter from burning by continually stirring it. The pulps 
of fruit that are both ripe and fresh, may be pressed out without any previous 
boiling. 

Lenitive Electuary. 

Take of senna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander seed, also in powder, 
four ounces; pulp of tamarinds and French prunes, each a pound. Mi* the pulps 
and powders together, and with a sufficient quantity of simple syrup, reduce the 
whole into an electuary. 

A tea-spoon f».l of this electuary, taken two or three times a-day, generally 
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proves an agreeable laxative. It likewise server, as a cor ehide for ci- 

hibinng more active medicines, as jalaps, scammnny, and such like. 
This may supply the place of the electuary of Cassia. 
Electuary for the Dysentery. 
Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces; Locatelli'i! balsam, one ounce ; 
rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; svrup of marsh-mallows, enough to make an 
electuary. 

It is often dangerous in dysenteries to give opiates and astringents, without in- 
mg purgatives. The purgative is here joined with these ingredients, which 
renders this a very safe and useful medicine for the purposes expressed in the 
title. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg should be raken twice or thrice a-day, as the symp- 
toms and constitution may require- 

Electuary for the EpUeJisy. 
Take of Peruvian bark in powder, an ounce; cf powdered tin, and wild vale- 
rian roof, each half an ounce; simple syrup, enough to make an electuary. 

Dr. Mead directs a drachm of an electuary similar to this to be taken evening 
and morning, in the epilepsy, for the space of three months. It will be proper, 
i, to discontinue the use of it for a few days every now and then. I have 
added the powdered tin, because the epilepsy often proceeds from worms. 
Electuary for the Gonorrhea. 
Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces; jalap and rhubarb, in powder, of each 
two drachms; nitre, half an ounce; simple syrup, enough to make an electuary. 

During the inflammation and tension of the urinary passages, which accom- 
pany a virulent gonorrhoea, this cooling laxative may be used with advantage. 

The dose is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two or three times a- 
day; more or less, as may be necessary to keep the body gently open. 

An electuary made of cream of tartar and simple syrup will occasionally supplv 
the place of this. 

After the inflammation is gone off, the following electuary may be used: 
Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces; balsam of capivi, one ounce; gum guaia- 
d rhubarb, in powder, of each two drachms; simple syrup, enough to make 
ctuary. The dose is the same as of the preceding. 
Electuary of the Bark. 
of Peruvian bark, in powder, tkree ounces; cascavilla, half an ounce; syrup 
of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

In the cure of obstinate intermitting fevers, the bark is assisted by the cascarilla. 
In hectic habits, however, it will lie better to leave out the cascarilla, and put three 
drachms of crude sal ammoniac in its stead. 

Electuary for the Piles. 
Take flowers of sulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half an ounce ; treacle, a 
sufficient quantity to form an electuary. 

A tea-spoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 

Electuary for the Palsy. 
Take of powdered mustard seed, and conserve of roses, each an ounce; syrup 
cf ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

A tea- spoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 

Electuary Jar the Rheumatism. 

Take of conserve of roses, two ounces; cinnabar cf antimony, levigated, an 
ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in powder, an ounce; syrup of ginger, a sufficient 
quantity to make an electuary. 

In obstinate rheumatisms, which are not accompanied with a fever, a tea- 
spoonful of this electuary may be taken twice a-day with considerable advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

EMULSIONS, besides their use as medicines, are also proper vehicles for cer- 
tain substances, which could not otherwise be conveniently taken in a liquid form . 
Thus camphor, triturated with almonds, readily unites with water into an emul- 
sion. Pure oils, balsams, raisins, and other similar substances, are liker. i 
.' miccible with water by the intervention ef mucilage:, 
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Common Emulsion. 
Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; bitter almonds, a drachm; water, two pints* 
Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mortar adding the water, 
by a little and little, so as to make an emulsion, afterwards let it be strained. 
Arabic Emulsion. 
This is made in the same manner as the above, adding to the almonds, while 
beating, two ounces and a half of the mucilage of gum arabic 

Where soft cooling liquors are necessary, these emulsions may be used as ordi- 
nary drink. 

Cum/i hora ted Emulsion. 

Take of camphor, half a drachm; sweet almonds, half a dozen; white sugar, 
half an ounce; mint water, eight ounces. Grind the camphor and almonds well 
together in a stone mortar, and add by degrees the mint water; then strain the 
liquor, and dissolve in it the sugar. 

In fevers, and other disorders which require the use of camphor, a table-spoor.f. : 
of this emulsion may be taken every two or three hours. 

Emulsion of Gum Ammoniac. 

Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms; water, eight ounces. Grind the gum 
with the water poured upon it by little and little, till it is dissolved. 

This emulsion is used for attenuating tough, viscid phlegm, and promoting ex- 
pectoration. In obstinate coughs, two ounces of the syrup of poppies may be 
added to it. The dose is two table spoonsful three or four times a-day. 

Oily Emulsion. 

Take of soft water, six ounces; volatile aromatic spirit, two drachm?; Florence 
oil, an ounce; shake them well together, and add, of simple syrup, half an ounce. 

In recent colds and coughs, this emulsion is generally of service; but if the 
cough proves obstinate, it will succeed better when made with the paregoric elixir 
of the Edinburgh Dispensatory, instead of the volatile aromatic spirit. A table- 
spoonful of it may be taken every two or three hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS are prepared by boiling the subject in water, and evaporating 
the strained decoction to a due consistence. By this process some of the more 
active parts of plants are freed from the useless, indissoluble earthy matter, which 
makes the larger share of their bulk. Water, however, is not the only menstru- 
um used in the preparation of extracts; sometimes it is joined with spirits, and at 
other times rectified spirit alone is employed for that purpose. 

Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as the bark, gentian; 
jalap, &c. but, as they require a troublesome and tedious operation, it will be more 
convenient for a private practitioner to purchase what he needs of them from & 
professed druggist, than to prepare them himself. Such of them as are generally 
used are inserted in our list of such drugs and medicines as are to be kept for pri- 
vate practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

"FOMENTATIONS are generally intended either to ease pain, by taking oiT 
tension and spasm; or to brace and restore the tone and vigour of those parts t<j 
which they are applied. The first of these intentions may generally be answered 
by warm water, and the second by cold. Certain substances, however, are usu- 
ally added to water with a view to heighten its effects, as anodynes, aroma'cics, 
astringents, Sec. We shall therefore subjoin a few of the most useful medicated fo- 
mentations, that people may have it in their power to make use of them if they 
abuse. 

Anodyne Fomentation. 

Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces; elder flowers, half an ounce, water, 
three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, and strain out the liquor. 

This fomentation, as its title expresses, is used for relieving acute pain. 
Aromatic Fomentation. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce: red wine, a pint. Boil them for a lit- 
tte, and then strain the liquor. 
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This is intended, not only as a topical application for external complaint?, but 
also for relieving the internal parts. Pains of the bowels, which accompany dy- 
senteries and diarrhoeas, flatulent cholics, uneasiness of the stomach, and retchings 
to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting the abdomen and region of the sto- 
mach with the warm liquor. 

Common Fomentation. 

Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of each two ounces; water 
two quarts. After a slight boiling, pour off the liquor. 

Brandy or spirit of wine may be added to this fomentation, in such quantity as 
the particular circumstances of the case shall require: but these arc not alwa)L 
necessary. 

Emollient Fomentation. 

This is the same as the coramii decoction. 

Strengthening Fomentation. 

Take of oak bark, one ounce: granate peel, half an ounce: alum, two drachms: 
smith's forge water, three pints. Boil the water with the bark and peel to the con- 
sumption r f one-third: then strain the remaining decoction and dissolve alum in it. 

This astringent liquor is employed as an external fomentation to weak parts: it 
may also be used internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOWEVER trifling this class of medicines may appear, they are by no means 
without their use. They seldom indeed cure diseases, but they often alleviate very 
disagreeable symptoms; as parchedness of the mouth, foulness of the tongue and 
fauces, &c. they are peculiarly useful in fevers and sore throats. In the latter, 
a gargle will sometimes remove the disorder; and in the former few things are mace 
refreshing or agreeable to the patient, than to have his mouth frequently washed 
with some soft detergent gargle. 

One advantage of these medicines is, that they are easily prepared. A little bar- 
ley water and honey may be had any where, and if to these be added as much vine- 
gar as will give them an agreeable sharpness, they will make a very useful gargle 
for softening and cleansing the mouth. 

Gargles have the best effect when injected with a syringe. 
Attenuating Gargle. 

Take of water, six ounces, honey, one ounce, nitre, a drachm and a half. Mix 
them. 

This cooling gargle may be used either in the inflammatory quinsey, or in fevers, 
for cleaning the tongue and fauces. 

Common Gargle. 

Take of rose-water, six ounces, syrup of clove, July-flowers, half an ounce, spi- 
rit of vitriol, a sufficient quantity to give it an agreeable sharpness. Mix them. 

This gargle, besides cleansing the tongue and fauces, acts as a gentle repellent, 
and will sometimes remove a slight quinsey. 

Detergent Gargle. 

Take of the emollient gargle, a pint, tincture of myrrh, an ounce, honey, two 
eunces. Mix them. 

When exulcerations require to be cleansed, or the excretion of tough viscid 
saliva promoted, this gargle will be of service. 

Emollient Gargle. 

Take an ounce of marshmallow roots, and two or three figs, boil them in a quart 
of water till near one half of it be consumed, then strain out the liquor. 

If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of spirit of sal-ammoniac, be added to 
the above, it will then be an exceeding good attenuating gargle. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and fauces are rough and 
parched, to soften these parts, and promote the discharge of saliva. 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pr'mgle observes, that in the inflammatory 
quinsey, or strangulation of the fauces, little benefit arises from the common gar- 
gles, that such as are of an acid nature do more harm than good, by contracting the 
emunctories of the saliva and mucus, and thickening those humours, that a decoc- 
tion of figs in milk and water has a contrary effect, especially if some sal-ammo- 
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niac be added; by which the saliva is made thinner, and the glands brought tor 
secrete more freely; a circumstance always conducive to the cure*. 

I N F C7 S I O jV S. 

VEGETABLES yield nearly the same properties to water by infusion as by 
decoction; and though they may require a longer time to give out their virtues in 
this way, yet it has several advantages over the other; since boiliny is found to 
dissipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic substances, without more 
fully extracting their medicinal principles. 

The author of the New Dispensatory observes, that even from those vegeta- 
bles which are weak in virtue, rich infusions may be obtained, by returning the 
liquor upon fresh quantities of the subject, the water loading itself more and more 
with the active parts; and that these loaded infusions are applicable to valuable 
purposes in medicine, as they contain in a small compass the finer, more subtle, 
and active principles of vegetables, in a form readily miscible with the fluids of 
the human body. 

Bitter Infusion. 

Take tops of the lesser centaury and camomile flowers, of each half an ouncej 
yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, carefully freed from the inner white part, 
of each two drachms. Cut them in small pieces, and infuse them in a quart ot 
boiling water. 

For indigestion, weakness of the stomach, or want of appetite, a tea-cupful o£ 
this infusion may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 

Infusion of the Bark. 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table-spoonsful of brandy, 
and a pint of boiling water. Let them infuse for two or three days. 

This is one of the best preparations of the bark for weak stomachs: In disor- 
ders where the corroborating virtues of that medicine are required, a tea-cupful 
of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 

Infusion of Carduus. 

Infuse an ounce of the dried leaves of the carduus benedictus, or blessed thistle, 
in a pint of common water, for six hours, without heat; then filter the liquoi' 
through paper. 

This light infusion may be given with great benefit, in weakness of the sto- 
mach, where the common bitters do not agree. It may be flavoured at pleasure 
with cinnamon, or other aromatic materials. 

Infusion of Linseed. 

Take of linseed, two spoonsful ; liquorice root, sliced, half an ounce : boiling 
water, three pints. Let them stand to infuse by the fire for some hours, and 
then strain off" the liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt's foot be added to these ingredients, it will 
then be the Pectoral Infusion. Both these are emollient mucilaginous liquors, 
and may be taken with advantage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making wa- 
ter; and in coughs and other complaints of the breast. 
Infusion of Roses. 

Take of red-roses, dried, half an ounce; boiling water, a quart; vitriolic acid, 
commonly ca'led oil of vitriol, half a drachm; loaf sugar, an ounce. 

Infuse the roses in the water four hours, in an unglazed earthen vessel: af- 
terwards pcur in the acid, and having strained the liquor, add to it the sugar. 

In an excessive flow of the menses, vomiting of blood, and other haemorrhages, 
a tea-cupful of this gently astringent infusion may be taken every three or four 
hours. It likewise makes an exceeding good gargle. 

As the quantity of roses used here can have little or no effect, an equally valuable 
medicine may be prepared by mixing the acid and water without infusion. 
Infusion of Tamarinds and Senna. 

Take of tamarinds, one ounce, senna, and crystals of tartar, each two drachms. 
Let these ingredients be infused four or five hours in a pint of boiling water, af- 
terwards let the liquor be strained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic tincture 
added to- it. Persons who are easily purged may leave out either the tamarinds or 
the crystals of tartar. 

This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cupful may be given every half hour 
till it operates. This supplies the place of the Decoction of Tamarinds and i'$nn^. 

3 i 
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Spanish Infusion. 

Take of Spanish juice, cat into small pieces, an ounce, salt of tartar three 
drachms. Infuse in a quart of boiling water for a night. To the strained liquor 
add an ounce and an half of the syrup of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obstructions of the breast, a tea-cupful of this in- 
fusion may be taken with advantage, three or four times a-day. 
Infusion for the Palsey. 

Take of horse-radish root shaved, mustard-seed bruised, each four ounces, outer 
rind of orange peel, one ounce. Infuse them in two quarts of boiling water, in a 
close vessel for twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm stimulating medicine may 
be taken three or four times a-day. It excites the action of the solids, proves di- 
uretic, and if the patient be kept warm, promotes perspiration. 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marsh-trefoil be used instead of 
mustard, it will make the Antiscorbutic Infusion. 

JULEPS. 

THE basis of juleps is generally common water, or some simple distilled wa- 
ter, with one-third or one-fourth its quantity of distilled spirituous water, and 
as much sugar or syrup as is sufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This is 
sharpened with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated with other medicines 
suitable to the intention. 

Camphorated Julefi. 

Take of camphor, one drachm; rectified spirit of wine, ten drops; double refined 
rugar, half an ounce; boiling distilled water, one pint. Rub the camphor first 
with the spirit of wine, then with the sugar; lastly, add the water by degrees, 
and strain the liquor. 

In hysterical and other complaints where camphor is proper, this julep may 
be taken in the dose of a spoonful or two as often as the stomach will bear it. 

Cordial Julep. 

Take of simple cinnamon-water, four ounces: Jamaica pepper-water, twe 
ounces; volatile aromatic spirit, and compound spirit of lavender, of each two 
drachms; syrup of orange-peel, an ounce. Mix them- 

This is given in the dose of two spoonsful three or four times a- day, in disor- 
ders accompanied with great weakness and depression of spirits. 
Expectorating Julep. 

Take of the emulsion of gum ammoniac, six ounces; syrup of squills, two 
ounces. Mix them. 

In coughs, asthmas, and obstructions of the breast, two table- spoonsful of this 
julep may be taken every three or four hours. 

Musk Julep. 

Rub half a drachm of musk well together with half an ounce of sugar, and add 
to it gradually, of simple cinnamon and peppermint water, each two ounces; of 
the volatile aromatic spirit, two drachms. 

In the low state of nervous fevers, hickupping, convulsions, and other spasmo- 
dic affections, two table-spoonsful of this julep may be taken every two or three 
hours. 

Saline Julep. 

Dissolve two drachms of salt of tartar in three ounces of fresh lemon juice, 
strained; when the effervescence is over, add, of mint-water, and common water, 
each two ounces; of simple syrup, one ounce. 

This removes sickness at the stomach, relieves vomiting, promotes perspira- 
tion, and may be of some service in fevers, especially of the inflammatory kind. 
Vomiting Julep. 

Dissolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, and add to it 
half an ounce of the syrup of clove July-flowers. 

In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical inflammation, this julep 
may be given in the dose of one table-spoonful every quarter of an hour till it ope- 
rates. Antimonia.1 vomits serve net only to evacuate the contents of the stomach, 
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out likewise to promote the different excretions. Hence they are found in fevers 
to have nearly the same effect as Dr. James' Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE differs from a julep in this respect, that it receives into its 
csmposition not only salts, extracts and other substances dissoluble in water, but 
also earths, powders, and such substances as cannot be dissolved. A mixture is 
seldom either an elegant or agreeable medicine. It is nevertheless necessary. 
Many persons can take a mixture, who are not able to swallow a bolus or an 
electuary : besides, there are medicines which act better in this than in any other 
form. 

Astringent Mixture. 

Take simple cinnamon water and common water, of each three ounces: spiritu- 
ous cinnamon water, an ounce and a half, Japonic confection, half an ounce* 
Mix them. 

In dysenteries which are not of long standing, after the necessary evacuations, 
a spoonful or two of this mixture may be taken every four hours, interposing 
every second or third day a dose of rhubarb. 

Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of squills, six drachms; sweet spirit 
of nitre, half an ounce; syrup of ginger, an ounce and an half. Mix them. 

In obstructions of the urinary passages, two spoonsful of this mixture may be 
taken twice or thrice a-day. 

Laxative absorbent Mixture. 

Rub one drachm of magnesia alba in a mortar with ten or twelve grains of the 
best Turkey rhubarb, and add to them three ounces of common water; simple 
einnamin-water, and syrup of sugar, of each one ounce. 

As most diseases of infants are accompanied with acidities, this mixture may 
either be given with a view to correct these, or to open the body. A table-spoon- 
ful may be taken for a d >se, and repeated three times a-day. To a very young 
child half a spoonful will be sufficient: -1 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the dose may either be increased, or 
the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 

This is one of the most generally useful medicines for children with which I 
am acquainted. 

Saline Mixture. 

Dissolve a drachm of the salt of tartar in four ounces of boiling water; and 
when cold, drop into it spirit of vitriol till the effervescence ceases; then add of pep- 
permint-water, two ounces, simple syrup, one ounce. 

Where fresh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occasionally supply the 
place of the saline julep. 

Squill Mixture. 

Take of simple cinnamon-water, five ounces; vinegar of squills, one ounce, 
syrup of marshmallows, an ounce and a half. Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the secretion of urine, prove* 
serviceable in asthmatic and dropsical habits. A table-spoonful of it may be 
taken frequently. 

OIJYTMEMTS, LIMMEJVTS, AND CERATES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which have been be- 
stowed on different preparations of this kind, with regard to their efficacy in tha 
cure of wounds, sores, 8tc. it is beyond a doubt, that the most proper application 
to a green wound is dry lint. But though ointments do not heal wounds and sores, 
yet they serve to defend them from the external air, and to retain such substances 
as may be necessary for drying, deterging, destroying proud flesh, and such like, 
>'or these purposes, however, it will be sufficient to insert only a few of the most 
simple forms, as ingredients of a more active nature can occasionally be added to 
them. 

Yellow Basilicum Ointment. 

Take of yellow wax, white resin, and frankincense, wch a quarter of a pouadi 
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melt them together over a gentle fire; then add of hogs' lard prepared, one pound 
Strain the ointment while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleansing and healing wounds and ulcers. 
Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and calamine stone levigated, 
of each half a pound. Let the calamine stone, reduced into a fine powder, be. 
rubbed with some part of the oil, and afterwards added to the rest of the oil and 
wax, previously melted together, continually stirring them till quite cold- 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the name of Turner's Ccale, is 
an exceeding good application in burns and excoriations from whatever cause. 
Emollient Ointment. 

Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint and half; yellow wax, half a 
pound; Venice turpentine, a quarttr of a pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a 
gentle fire; then mix in the turpentine, and strain the ointment. 

This supplies the place of Althaa Ointment. It may be used for anointing in- 
flamed parts, 8ic. 

Eye Ointment. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces; white wax, two drachms; tutty pre 
pared, one ounce; melt the wax with the lard over a gentle fire, and then sprinkle 
in the tutty, continually stirring them till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better consistence, if two or 
three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with a little oil, and intimately mixed 
with it. 

Another. 

Take of camphor, and calamine stone levigated, each six drachms; verdigrease 
well prepared, of each two drachms, hogs' lard and mutton suet prepared, of 
each two ounces. Rub the camphor well with the powder; afterwards mix in the 
lard and suet, continuing the triture till they be perfectly united. 

This ointment has been long in esteem for diseases of the eyes. It ought how- 
ever, to be used with caution, when the eyes are much inflamed or very tender. 
Issue Ointment. 

Mix half an ounce of Spanish flies, finely powdered, in six ounces of yellow 
basilicum ointment. 

This ointment is chiefly intended for dressing blisters, in order to keep them 
open during pleasure. 

Ointment of Lead. 

Take of olive oil half a pint; white wax, two ounces; sugar of lead, three 
drachms. Let the sugar of lead, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed up with 
some part of the oil, and afterwards added to the other ingredients, previously 
melted together, continually stirring them till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently astringent ointment may be used in all cases where the 
intention is to dry and skin over the part, as in scalding, Sec. 
Mercurial Ointment. 

Take of quicksilver, two ounces; hogs' lard, three ounces; mutton suet, one 
ounce. Rub the quicksilver with an ounce of the hogs' lard in a warm mortar, 
till the globules be perfectly extinguished; then rub it up with the rest of the lard 
•and suet, previously melted together. 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mercury into the body by 
being rubbed upon the skin. 

Ointment of Sul/ihur. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces; flowers of sulphur, an ounce and art 
half; crude sal ammoniac, two drachms; essence of lemon, ten or twelve drops* 
Make them into an ointment. 

This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, will generally cure the itch. It 
is both the safest and best application for that purpose, and, when made in this 
way, has no disagreeable smell. 

I J 7iite Ointment. 

Take of olive oil, one pint; white wax and spermaceti, of each three ounces. 
Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them constantly and briskly stirring to- 
gether, till quite cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previously rubbed with a sm?.ll quantity of oil, 
be added to the above, it will make the White Camphorated Ointment. 
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Liniment Ointment. 
; of Florence oil, or fresh drawn linseed oil, and lime-water: 
shake them well together in a wide mouthed bottle, so as to form a liniment. 

'Phis is found to be an exceeding proper application for recent scalds or burns. 
It may either be spread upon a cloth, or the parts affected may be anointed with 
it twice or thrice a-day. 

While Liniment. 
This is made in the same manner as the white ointment, two-thirds of the wax 
being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in cases of excoriation, where on account of the 
largeness of the surface, the ointments with lead or calamine might be improper. 
Liniment for the Piles. 
Take of emollient ointment, two ounces, liquid laudanum, Jialf an ounce. Mix 
these ingredients with the yolk of an egg, and work them well together. 
Volatile Liniment. 
Take of Florence oil, an ounce; spirit of hartshorn, half an ounce. Shake, 
them together. 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the spirit and oil, will be more effica- 
cious, where the patient's skin is able to bear it. 

Sir John Pringle observes, that in the inflammatory quinsey, a piece of flannel, 
moistened with this liniment, and applied to the throat, to be renewed every four 
or five hours, is one of the most efficacious remedies, and that it seldom fails, after 
bleeding, either to lessen or carry off the complaint. The truth of this observation 
I have often experienced. 

Camfihorated Oil. 
Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, in a mortar, till the 
camphor be entirely dissolved. 

This antispasmodic liniment may be used in obstinate rheumatisms, and in 
some other cases accompanied with extreme pain and tension of the parts. 

PILLS. 

MEDICINES which operate in a small dose, and whose disagreeable taste, ox 
smell, makes it necessary that they should be concealed from the palate, are most 
commodiously exhibited in this form. No medicine, however, that is intended to 
operate quickly, ought to be made into pills, as they often lie for a considerable 
time on the stomach before they are dissolved, so as to produce any effect. 

As the ingredients which enter the composition of pills are generally so contriv- 
ed, that one pill of an ordinary s.ze may contain about five grains of the com- 
pound, in mentioning the dose we shall only specify the number of pills to be taken, 
as one, two, three, Stc. 

Composing Pill. 

Take of purified opium, ten grains, Castile soap, half a drachm. Beat them to- 
gether, and form the whole into twenty pills. 

When a quieting draught will not sit upon the stomach, one, two, or three of 
these pills may be taken, as occasion requires. 

Foetid Pill. 

Take of asafoetida, half an ounce; simple syrup, as much as is necessary to form 
it into pills. 

In hysteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary size, may be taken twice 
or thrice a-day. They may likewise be of service to persons afflicted with the 
asthma. 

When it is necessary to keep the body open, a proper quantity of rhubarb, aloes, 
or jalap, may occasionally be added to the above mass. , 

Hemlock Pill. 
Take any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and adding to it about a fifth 
part i^s weight of the powder of the dried leaves, form it into pills of the ordi- 
nary size. 

The extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain to several drachms in the 
day. The best method, however, of using these pills, is to begin with one or 
two, and to increase the dose gradually, as far as the patient caa bear them, with- 
out any remarkable degree of stupor or giddiness. 
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Mercurial Pill. 

Take ofputrified quicksilver and honey, each half an ounce. Rub them toge- 
ther in a mortar, till the globules of mercury are perfectly extinguished ; then add 
cf Castile soap, two drachms; powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, a sufficient 
quantity to give the mass a proper consistence for pills. 

When stronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of quicksilver ma; be 
doubled. 

The dose of these pills is different, according to the intention with which they 
are given. As an alterant, two or three may be taken daily. To raise a saliva- 
tion, four or five will be necessary. 

Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb made into a mass, with a 
sufficient quantity of simple syrup, will make a Mercurial purging Pill. 
Mercurial Sublimate Pill. 

Dissolve fifteen grains of the corrosive sublimate of mercury in two drachms 
of the saturated solution of crude sal-ammoniac, and make it into a paste, in a 
glass mortar, with a sufficient quantity of the crumb of bread. This mass must 
be formed into one hundred and twenty pills. 

This pill, which is the most agreeable form of exhibiting the sublimate, has 
been found efficacious, not only in curing the venereal disease, but also in killing 
and expelling worms, after other powerful medicines had failed*. 

For the venereal disease, four of these pills may be taken twice a day, as an 
alterant three, and for worms two. 

Plummer's Pill. 

Take of calomel, or sweet mercury, and precipitated sulphur and antimony, 
each three drachms ; extract of liquorice, two drachms. Rub the sulphur and 
mercury well together; afterwards add the extract, and with a sufficient quan- 
tity of the mucilage of gum-arabic make them into pills. 

This pill has been found a powerful, yet safe, alterative in obstinate cutane- 
ous disorders ; and has completed a cure after salivation had failed. In venereal 
cases it has likewise produced excellent effects. Two or three pills of an ordinary 
size may be taken night and morning, the patient keeping moderately warm, and 
drinking after each dose a draught of decoction of the woods, or of sarsaparilla. 
Purging PilU. 
Take of succotorine aloes, and Castile soap, each two drachms ; of simple 
syrup, a sufficient quantity to make them into pills. 

Four or five of these pills will generally prove a sufficient purge. For keeping 
the body gently open, one may be taken night and morning. They are reckoned 
both deobstruent and stomachic, and will be found to answer all the purposes of 
Dr. Anderson's pills, the principal ingredient of which is aloes- 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may be used : 

Take extract of jalap, vitriolated tartar, of each two drachms; syrup of ginger, 
as much as will make them a proper consistence for pills. 

These pills may be taken in the same quantity as the above. 

Pill for the Jaundice. 
Take of Castile soap, succotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one drachm. Make 
them into pills with a sufficient quantity of syrup or mucilage. 

These pills, as their title express, are chiefly intended for the jaundice, which, 
with the assistance of proper diet, they will often cure. Five or six of them may 
be taken twice a-day, more or less, as is necessary to keep the body open. It will 
be proper, however, during their use, to interpose a vomit of ipecacuanha or tar- 
tar emetic. 

Stojnachic Pill. 

Take extract of gentian, two drachms; powdered rhubarb and vitriolated tar- 
tar, of each one drachm; oil of mint, thirty drops; simple syrup, a sufficient 
quantity. 

Three or four of these pills may be taken twice a-day, for invigorating the 
stomach, and keeping the body gently open. 

Squill Pills. 

Take powder of dried squills, a drachm and a half ; gum ammoniac, and car- 

* See a paper on this subject in the Edinburgh Physical and Literary Essay?, 
by the ingenious Dr. John Gardener. 
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damom seeds, in powder, of each three drachms ; simple syrup, a sufficient quan- 
tity. 

In dropsical and asthmatic complaints, two or three of these pills may be taken 
twice a-day, or oftener, if the stomach will bear them. 
Stengthening Pills 

Take soft extract of the bark, and salt of steel, each a drachm. Make into 
pills. 

In disorders arising from excessive debility, or relaxation of the solids, as the 
chlorosis, or green sickness, two of these pills may be taken three times a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS ought to be of a different consistence, according to the purposes 
for which they are intended. Such as are to be applied to the breasts or stomach 
ought to be soft and yielding ; while those designed to the limbs should be firm 
and adhesive. 

It has been supposed, that plasters might be impregnated with the virtues of 
different vegetables, by boiling the recent vegetable with the oil employed for the 
composition of the plaster; but this treatment does not communicate to the oils 
any valuable qualities. 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into a plaster of a proper 
consistence, which make the basis of several other plasters. In boiling these com- 
positions, a quantity of hot water must be added from time to time to prevent the 
plaster from burning or growing black. This, however, should be done with care, 
lest it cause the matter to explode. 

Common Plaster. 
Take of common olive oil, six pints; litharge, reduced to a fine powder, two 
pounds and a half. Boil the litharge and oil together over a gentle fire, continu- 
ally stirring them, and keeping always about half a gallon of water in the vessel ; 
after they have boiled about three hours, a little of the plaster may be taken out 
and put into cold water, to try if it be of a proper consistence : when that is the 
case, the whole may be suffered to cool, and the water well pressed out of it with 
the hands. 

This plaster is generally applied m slight wounds and excoriations of the skin. 
It keeps the part soft and warm, and defends it from the air, which is all that is 
necessary in such cases. Its principal use, however, is to serve as a basis for 
other plasters. 

Adhesive Plaster. 
Take of the common plaster, half a pound, of Burgundy pitch, a quarter of a 
pound. Melt them together. 

This plaster is principally used for keeping on other dressings. 

Anodyne Plaster. 
Melt an ounce of adhesive plaster, and, when it is cooling, mix with it a drachm 
of powdered opium, and the same quantity of camphor, previously rubbed up 
with a little oil. 

This plaster generally gives ease in acute pains especially of the nervous kind. 

Blistering Plaster. 
Take of Venice turpentine, six ounces; yellow wax, two ounces; Spanish flies in 
fine powder, three ounces; powdered mustard, one ounce. Melt the wax, and while 
it is warm, add to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate it by too much 
heat. After the turpentine and wax are sufficiently incorporated, sprinkle in the 
powders, continually stirring the mass till it be cold. 

Though this plaster is made in a variety of ways, one seldom meets with it of a 
proper consistence. When compounded with oils and other greasy substances, 
its effects are blunted, and it is apt to run; while pitch and resin render it too hard 
and very inconvenient. 

When the blistering plaster is not at hand, its place may be supplied by mixing 
with any soft ointment a sufficient quantity of powdered flies, or by forming them 
into a paste with flour and vinegar. 

Gum Plaster. 
Take of the commom plaster, four pounds ; gum ammoniac and galbanum, 
strained, of each half a pound, Melt them together, and add, of Venice turpen.. 
tine, six ounces. 
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This plaster is used as a digestive, and likewise for discussing indolent tfl- 
mours. 

Mercurial Plastar. 
Take of common plaster, one pound; of gum ammoniac, strained, half :i 
pound. Melt them together, and when cooling, add eight ounces of quick-sil- 
ver, previously extinguished by triture, with three ounces ot hog's lavd. 

This plaster is recommended in pains of the limbs arising from a venereal 
cause. Indurations of the glands, and other violent tumours, are likev. ;se found 
sometimes to yield to it. 

Stomach Plaster. 
Take of gum plaster, half a pound, camphorated oil, an ounce and a half; black 
pepper, or capsicum, where it can be had, one ounce. Melt the plaster, and mix 
with it the oil; then sprinkle in the pepper, previously reduced to a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plaster, spread on soft leather, and applied to the re- 
gion of the stomach, will be of service, in flatulencies arising from hysteric and 
hypochondriac affections. A little of the expressed oil of mace, or a few drtps 
of the essential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is applied. 
This may supply the place of the Antihysteric Plaster. 

Warm 1 laster. 
Take of gum plaster, one ounce ; blistering plaster, two drachms. Melt them 
together over a gentle lire. 

This plaster is useful in the sciatica and other fixed pains of the rheumatic 
kind : it ought, however, to be worn for spme time, and to be renewed at least 
once a week. If this is found to blister the part, which is sometimes the 
case, it must be made with a smaller proportion of the blistering plaster. 

Wax Plaster. 
Take of yellow wax, one pound ; white resin, half a pound; mutton suet, three 
quarters of a pound. Melt them together. 

This is generally used instead of the Melilot Plaster. It is a proper applica- 
tion after blisters, and in other cases where a gentle digestive is necessary. 

PO WDERS. 

THIS is one of the most simple forms in which medicine can be administered. 
Many medicinal substances, however, cannot be reduced into powder, and others 
are too disagreeable to be taken in this form. 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, as tea or wa- 
ter gruel. The more ponderous will require a more consistent vehicle, as syrup, 
conserve, jelly, or honey. 

Gums, and other substances which are difficult to powder, should be pounded 
along with the drier ones, but those which are too dry, especially aromatics, 
ought to be sprinkled during their pulverization, with a few drops of any proper 
water. 

Aromatic powders r.re to be prepared only in small quantities at a time, and 
kept in glass vessels closely stopped. Indeed no powders ought to be exposed to 
the air or kept too long, otherwise their virtues will be in a great measure de- 
stroyed . 

Astringent Powder. 

Take of alum and japan earth, each two drachms: Pound them together, and 
divide the whole into ten or twelve doses. 

In an immediate flow of the menses, and other haemorrhages, one of these pow- 
ders may be taken every hour, or every half hour, if the discharge be violent. 
Powder of Bole. 

Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; cinnamon, one ounce ; 
tormentil root and gum arabic, of each six drachms ; long pepper, one drachm. 
Let all these ingredients be reduced ineo a powder, 

This warm, glutinous astringent powder, is given in fluxes, and other disor- 
ders where medicines of that class are necessary, in the dose of a scruple, or 
half a drachm. 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the powder of bole with opium, 
which is a medicine of considerable efficacy. It may be taken in the same quan- 
tity as the former, but not above twice or thrice a-dav. 
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Carminative Powder. 
Take of coriander-seed, half an ounce; ginger, one drachm; nutmegs, half a 
drachm, tine sugar, a drachm and a half. Reduce them into powder for twelve, 
doses. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies arising from indigestion, 
particularly those to which hysteric and hypochondriac persons are so liable. It 
may likewise be given in small quantities to children in their food, when troubled 
with gripes. 

Diuretic Poivder. 
Take of gum arabic, four ounces; purified nitfe, one ounce. Pound them to- 
gether, and divide the whole into twenty-four doses. 

During the first stage of the venereal diseases, one of these cooling powders 
may be taken three times a day, with considerable advantage. 
Aromcttic Opening Powder. 
Take of the best Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine sugar, each two drachms'; 
Let the ingredients be pounded, and afterwards mixed well together. 

When flatulency is accompanied with costiveness, a tea-spoonful of this pow- 
der may be taken once or t\v ice a- day , according to circumstances. 
Saline Laxative Powder. 
Take of soluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one drachm. Purified nitre, 
half a drachm. Make them into a powder. 

In fevers, and other inflammatory disorders, where it is necessary to keep the 
body gently open, one of these cooling laxative powders, may be taken in a lit- 
tle gruel, and repeated occasionally. 

Steel Powder. 
Take filings of steel, and loaf sugar, of each two ounces: ginger, two drachms. 
Pound them together. 

In obstructions of the menses, and other cases where steel is proper, a tea- 
spoonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, and washed down with a lit" 
tie wine or water. 

Sudorific Powder. 
Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an ounce; opium and 
ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix the ingredients and reduce them to a 
fine powder, 

This is generally known by the nanae of Dover's Powder. It is a powerful su- 
dorific. In obstinate rheumatisms, and other cases where it is necessary to ex- 
cite a copious sweat, this powder may be administered in the dose of a scruple 
or half a drachm, Some patients will require two scruples. It ought to be ac- 
companied with the plentiful use of some warm diluting liquor. 
Worm Powders. 
Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce; jEthiop's mineral, two 
drachms. Mi-c them well together, and divide the whole into six doses. 

One of these powders may be taken in a little syrup, honey, or treacle, twice 
a-day. After they have been all used, the following anthelmintic purge may be 
proper. 

Purging Worm Powder. 
Take of powdered rhubarb a scruple; scammony and calomel, of each five 
grains. Rub them together in a mortar for one dose. 

For children, the above doses must be lessened, according to their age. 
If the powder of tin be given alone, its dose may be considerably increased. 
The late Dr. Alston gave it to the amount of two ounces in three days, and says, 
when thus administered, that it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He purged 
his patients both before they took the powder, and afterwards. 
Powder jor the Tu/ie- Worm. 
Early in the morning the patient is to take in any liquid, two or three drachms, 
according to his age and constitution, of the root of the male fern reduced into 
a fine powder. About two hours afterwards, he is to take of calomel and resin 
Of scammony, each ten grains; gum gambouge, six grains. These ingredients 
must be finely powdered and given in a little syrup, honey, treacle, or any thing 
that is most agreeable to the patient. He is then to walk gently about, now and 
then drinking a dish of green tea, till the worm is passed. If the powder 1 of th* 

3 K 
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tern produce.; nausea, or sickness it may be removed by sucking the juice of an 
'Trange or lemon. 

This medicine, which had been long kept a secret abrcad for the cure of the 
tape-worm, was sometime ago purchased by the French King, and made public 
lor the benefit of mankind. Not having had an opportunity of trying it, I caB 
say nothing from experience concerning itsefficac). It seems, however, from 
sis ingredients, to be an active medicine, and ought to be taken with care. The 
dose here prescribed is sufficient for the strongest patient; it must, therefore, be 
reduced according to the age and constitution. 

SYRUPS. 

SYRUPS were some time ago looked upon as medicines of considerable value. 
They are at present, however, regarded chiefly as vehicles for medicines ot 
greater efficacy, and are used for sweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures; and 
reducing the lighter powders into boluses, pills, and electuaries. As all these 
purposes may be answered by the simple syrup alone, there is little occasion for 
any other; especially as they are seldom found but in a state of fermentation; and 
as the dose of any medicine given in this form is very uncertain. Persons who 
serve the public must keep whatever their customers call for; but to the private 
practitioner nine-tenths of the syrups usually kept in the shops are unnecessary. 

Simple Syrufi. 

Is made by dissolving in water, either with or without heat, about double its 
weight of fine sugar. 

If twenty -five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce of the simple syrup, it 
will supply the place of diacodium, or the syrup of poppies, and will be found a 
more safe and certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the syrup of marshmallows may likewise be applied, 
by adding to the common syrup a sufficient quantity of mucilage of gum arabic. 

Those who chuse to preserve the juice of lemons in form of syrup, may dis- 
solve in it, by the heat of a warm bath, nearly double its weight of fine sugar. 
The juice ought to be previously strained, and suffered to stand till it settles. 

The syrup of ginger is sometimes of use as a warm vehicle for giving medi-' 
dicines to persons afflicted with flatulency. It may be made by infusing two 
ounces of bruised ginger in two pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours. 
After the liquor has been strained, and has stood to settle for some time, it may 
be poured off, and a little more than double its weight of fine powdered sugar 
dissolved in it. 

TINC TURKS, ELIXIRS, &c. 

RECTIFIED spirit is the direct menstrum of the resins and essential oils of 
vegetables, and totally extracts these active principles from sundry substances, 
which yield them to water, either not at all or only in part. 

It dissolves likewise those parts of animal substances in which their peculiar 
smells and tastes reside. Hence the tinctures prepared with rectified spirits form 
an useful and elegant class of medicines, possessing many of the most essential 
virtues of simples, without being clogged with their inert or useless parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menstrum of the gummy, saline, and sac- 
charine parts of medicinal substances, it will be necessary, in the preparation of 
several tinctures, to make use of a weak spirit, or a composition of rectified spi- 
rit and water. 

Aromatic Tincture. 

Infuse two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of brandy, without heat, 
for a few days; then stran off the tincture. 

This simple tincture will sufficiently answer all the intentions of the more cost- 
ly preparations of this kind. It is rather too hot to be taken by itself; but is 
very proper for mixing with such medicines as might otherwise prove too cold 
for the stomach. 

Comfiound Tincture of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces; Seville orange-peel and cinnamon, of 
each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered, and the other ingredients bruis- 
ed; then infuse the whole in a pint and a half of Brandy, for five or six days, in 
a close vessel; afterwards strain off the tincture. 

The tincture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but also in the slow; 
nervous, and putrid kinds, especially towards their decline. 
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ihe dose is from one drachm to three or four, every fifth or sixth hour. It 
may be given in any suitable liquor, and occasionally sharpened with a few drops 
of the spirit of vitriol. 

Volatile Fetid Tincture. 

Infuse two ounces of asafretida in one pint of volatile aromatic spirit, for 
eight days, in a close bottle, frequently shaking it. Then strain the tincture. 

This medicine is beneficial in hysteric disorders especially when attended with 
Jowness of spirits, and faintings. A tea-spoonful of it may be taken in a glass 
of wine, or a cup of penny-royal tea. 

Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum. 

Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic spirit, a pint. Infuse 
without hea:, in a vessel well stopped for a few days; then strain oft the tinc- 
ture*. 

In the rheumatic complaints, a tea-spoonful of this tincture may be taken in a 
cup of the infusion of water trefoil, twice or thrice a-day. 
Tincture of Black Hekbore. 

Infuse two ounces of the roots of black helebore, bruised, in a pint of proof 
spirit, for seven or eight days; then filter the tincture through paper. A scruple 
of cochineal may be infused along with the roots, to give the tincture a colour. 

In obstructions of the menses, a tea-spoonful of this tincture may be taken in 
a cup of camomile or penny-royal tea twice a-day. 
Astringent Tincture. 

Digest two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, for eight days^ 
afterwards strain it for use. 

This tincture though not generally known, is a good astringent medicine. 
With this view, an ounce, or mere, of it may be taken three or four times a-day. 
Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes 

Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, an ounce. Let them 
be reduced to a powder, and infused in two pints of rectified spirits, for six 
days, in a gentle heat; then strain the tincture. 

This is principally used by surgeons for cleansing foul ulcers, and restraining 
the progress of gangrenes. It is also, by some, recommended as a proper ap- 
plication to green wounds. 

Tincture of O/iium, or Liquid Laudanum. 

Take of crude opium, two ounce?; spirituous aromatic water and mountain wine, 
each ten ounces. Dissolve the opium, sliced, in the wine, with a gentle heat, 
frequently stirring it; afterwards add the spirit, and strain off the tincture. 

As twenty-five drops of this tincture contain about a grain of opium, the com- 
mon dose may be from twenty to thirty drops. 

Sacred Tincture, or Tincture of Hirea Picra. 

Take of succotorine aloes in powder, one ounce; Virginian snake-root and 
ginger, of each two drachms. Infuse in a pint of mountain wine, and half a 
pint of Brandy, for a week, frequently shaking the bottle, then strain off the 
tincture. 

This is a safe and useful purge for persons of a languid and phlegmatic habit; 
but is thought to have better effects, taken in small doses as a laxative. 

The dose, as a purge, is from one to two ounces. 

Comfiound Tincture of Senna. 

Take of senna, one ounce; jalap, coriander seeds, and cream of tartar, of 
each half an ounce. Infuse them in a pint and a half of French brandy for a 
week; then strain the tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine sugar. 

This is an agreeable purge, and answers all the purposes of the Elixir salutis, 
and of Daffy's Elixir. 

The dose is from one to two or three ounces. 

Tincture of S/ianis/i Flies. 

Take of Spanish flies, reduced to a fine powder, two ounces; spirit of wine, 
one pint. Infuse for two or three days, then strain off the tincture. 

This is intended as an acrid stimulant for external use. Parts affected with 
the palsy or chronic rheumatism may be frequently rubbed with it. 

* A very good tincture of guaiacum, for domestic use, may be 'r.g ftivj 

or tfjtce ounces nftbegnjn in a bottle of rum or brandy. 
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Tincture of the Balsam of 1'olu. 
Take of the balsam of Tolu, an ounce and a hall; rectified spirit of wi 
pint. Infuse in a gentle heat until the balsam is dissolved; then strain the tinc- 
ture. 

This tincture possesses all the virtues of the balsam. In coughs, and other 
complaints of the breast, a tea-spoonful or two of it may be taken in a bit of 
loaf sugar. But the best way of using it is in syrup. An ounce of the tincture, 
properly mixed with two pounds of simple syrup, will make what is commonly 
called the Balsamic Syrup. 

Tincture of Rhubarb. 
Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; lesser cardamom seeds, half an 
ounce; brandy, two pints. Digest for a week, and strain the tincture. 

Those who chuse to have a vinous tincture of rhubarb, maj» infuse the above 
ingredients in a bottle of Lisbon wine, adding to it about two ounces of proof 
spirits. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virginian snake-root be ad- 
ded to the above ingredients, it will make the bitter tincture of Rhubarb. 

All these tincture arc designed as stomachics and corroborants as well as pur- 
gatives. In weakness of the stomach, indigestion, laxity of the intestines, flux 
es, colicky and such like complaints, they are frequently of great service. The 
dose is from half a spoonful to three or four spoonsful or more, according to the 
circumstances of the patient, and the purposes it is intended to answer. 
Paregoric Elixir. 
Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two drachms. Infuse ir. 
one pound of the volatile aromatic spirit, for four or live days, frequently shak- 
ing the bottle; afterwards strain the elixir. 

This is an agreeable and safe way of administering opium. It eases pain, allays 
tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, and is useful in many disorders of 
children, particularly the hooping-cough. The dose to an adult is from fifty to a 
hundred drops. 

Sacred Elixir. 
Take of rhubarb, cut small, ten drachms; succotorine aloes, in powder, six 
drachms; lesser cardamom seeds, half an ounce; French brandy, two pints. In- 
fuse for two or three days, and then strain the elixir. 

This useful stomachic purge may be taken from one ounce to an ounce and a 
half. 

Stomachic Elixir. 
Take of gentian root, tw~o ounces; Curassao oranges, one ounce; Virginia): 
snake-root half an ounce. Let the ingredients be bruised, and infused for thrct 
or four days in two pints of Trench brandy, afterwards strain out the elixir. 

This is an excellen stomachic bitter. In flatulencies, indigestion, want of ap- 
petite, and such like complaints, a small glass of it may betaken twice a-day. 
It likewise relieves the gout in the stomach, wh^n taken in a large dose. 
Acid Elixir of Vitriol. 
Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint, oil of vitriol, three ounces. Mix them 
gradually, and after the fseces have subsided, filter the elixir through paper, in a 
glass funnel. 

This is one of the best medicines which I know for hysteric and hypochondriac 
patients, afflicted with flatulencies arising from relaxation or debility of the sto- 
mach and intestines. It will succeed where the most celebrated stomachic bit- 
ters have no effect. The dose is from ten to forty drops, in a glass of wine or 
water, or a cup of any bitter infusion, twice or thrice a-day. It should be takea 
when the stomach is most empty. 

Camphorated S/iirit of Wine 
Dissolve an ounce of camphor in a pint of rectified spirits. 
This solution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruises, palsies, the 
chronic rheumatism, and for preventing gangrenes. 

The above quantity of camphor, dissolved in half a pound of the volatile aro- 
matic spirit, makes Ward's Essence. 

Sjdrit of Mindererus. 
Take of volatile sal ammoniac, any quantity. } J ov,r on it gradually, distilled 
vinegar, till the effervescence ceases. 
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This medicine is useful in promoting a discharge both by the skin and urinary- 
passages- It it also a good external application in strains and brui-es 

When intended to raise a sweat, half" an ounce of it in a cup of warm gruel, 
may be given to the patient in bed, every hour, till it has the desired effect. 

V I N E G A R S. 

VINEGAR is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a second fermentation. 
It is an useful medicine both in inflammatory and putrid disorders. Its effects 
are, to cool the blood, quench thirst, counteract a tendency to putrefaction, and 
allay inordinate motions of the system. It likewise promotes the natural secre- 
tions, and in some cases excites a copious sweat, where the warm medicines call- 
ed alexiphavmic, tend rather to prevent that salutary evacuation. 

Weakness, faintings, vomitings, and other hysteric affections, are often reliev- 
ed by vinegar applied to the mouth and nose, or received into the stomach. It is 
of excellent use also in correcting many poisonous substances, when taken into 
the stomach; and in promoting their expulsion, by the different envunctories, 
when received into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an useful medicine, but serves likewise to extract, in to- 
lerable perfection, the virtues of several other medicinal substances. Most of the 
odoriferous flowers impart to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful pur- 
plish or red colour. It also assists or coincides with the intention of squills, gar- 
lic, gum-ammoniac, and several other valuable medicines- 

These effects, however, are not to be expected from every thing that is sold 
tinder the name of vinegar, but from such as is sound and well prepared. 

The best vinegars are those prepared from French wines. 

It is necessary for some purposes that the vinegar be distilled, but as this 
operation requires a particular chemical apparatus, we shall not insert it. 
Vinegar of Litharge. 

Take of litharge, half a pound; strong vinegar, two pints. Infuse them to- 
gether in a moderate heat for three days, frequently shaking the vessel; then filter 
the liquor for use. 

This medicine is little used, from a general notion of its being dangerous. 
There is reason, however, to believe, that the preparations of lead with vine- 
gar are possessed of some valuable properties, and that they may be used in many 
cases with safety and success. 

A preparation of a similar nature with the above has of late been extolled by 
Goulard, a French surgeon, as a safe and extensively useful medicine, which 
he calls the Extract of Saturn, and orders to be made in the following manner: 

Take of litharge, one pound; vinegar made of French wine, two pints. Put 
them together in a glazed earthen pipkin, and let them boil or rather simmer, for 
an hour, or an hour and a quarter, taking care to stir them all the while with a 
wooden spatula. After the whole has stood to settle, pour off the liquor which is 
•upon the top into the bottles for use. 

With this extract Goulard make; his vegeto- mineral water*, which he recom- 
mends in a great variety of external disorders, as inflammations, burns, bruises, 
sprains, ulcers, &c. 

He likewise prepares with it a number of other forms of medicine, as poul- 
tices, plasters, ointments, powders, &.c. 

Vinegar of Roses. 

Take of red roses, half a pound; strong vinegar, half a gallon. Infuse in a 
close vessel for several weeks, in a gentle heat; and then strain off the liquor. 

This is principally used as an embrocation for head achs, &c. 
Vinegar of Squills. 

Take of dried squills, two ounces; distilled vinegar, two pints. Infuse for 
ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, afterwards strain off the liquor 
add to it about a twelfth part its quantity of proof spirits. 

This medicine has good effects in disorders of the breast, occasioned by a load 
of viscid phlegm. It is also of use in hydropic cases for promoting a discharge of 
urine. 

The dose is from two drachms to two ounces, according to the intention for 
which it is given. When intended to act as a vomit, the dose ought to be large. 
In other cases, it must not only be exhibited in small doses, but also mixed with 

* See Collyrium of Lead. 
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cinnamon water, or some other agreeable aromatic liquor, to prevent the nausea 
it might otherwise occasion. 

WATERS BY JJVFUSIOjV, &e. 
Lime- Water. 

POUR two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of fresh burnt quicklime; 
and when the ebullition ceases, stir them well together; then suffer the whole to 
stand at rest that the lime may settle, and afterwards filter the liquor through 
paper, which is to be kept in vessels closely stopt. 

The lime-water from calcined oyster shells; is prepared in the same manner. 

Lime-water is principally used for the gravel; in which case, from a pint or 
two or more of it may be drank daily. Externally it is used for washing foul 
ulcers, and removing the itch, and other diseases of the skin. 
Compound Lime- Water. 

Take shavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; liquorice root, one ounce; 
sassafras bark, half an ounce; coriander seeds, three drachms; simple lime-water, 
six pints. 

Infuse without heat for two days, and then strain off the liquor. 

In the same manner may lime-water be impregnated with the virtues of other 
vegetable substances. Such impregnation not only renders the water more agree- 
able to the palate, but also a more efficacious medicine, especially in cutaneous 
disorders and foulness of the blood and juices. 

It may be taken in the same quantity as the simple water. 
Sublimate Water. 

Dissolve eight grains of the corrosive sublimate in a pint of cinnamon water. 

If a stronger solution be wanted, a double ©r triple quantity of sublimate may 
be used. 

The principal intention of this is to cleanse foul ulcers, and consume proud flesh. 
Styptic Water. 

Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half ; water one pint. 
Boil them until the salts are dissolved, then filter the liquor, and add to it a 
drachm of the oil of vitrol. 

This water is used for stopping a bleeding at the nose, and other haemorrhages; 
for which purpose cloths or dossils dipt in it must be applied to the part. 

Tar Water. 

Pour a gallon of water or. two pounds of Norway tar, and stir them strongly 
together with a wooden rod: after they have stood to settle for two days, poitr 
off the water for use. 

Though tar-water falls greatly short of the character which has been given of it, 
yet it possesses some medical virtues. It sensibly raises the pulse, increases the 
secretions, and sometimes opens the body, or occasions vomiting- 

A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the stomach can bear it. It is 
generally ordered to be taken on an empty stomach, viz. four ounces morning 
and evening, and the same quantity about two hours after breackfast and dinner. 

SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 

A GREAT number of distilled waters were formerly kept in the shops, and 
are still retained in some dispensatories- But we consider them chiefly in the 
light of grateful diluents, suitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for 
rendering disgustful ones more agreeable to the palate and stomach. VVe shall 
therefore insert only a few of those which are best adapted to these intentions. 

The management of a still being now generally understood, it is needless to 
spend time in giving directions for that purpose. 
Cinnamon Water. 

Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruised, in a gallon and a half of water, 
and one pint of brandy, for two days; and then distil off one gallon. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, possessing in a high degree the fragrance 
and cordial-virtues of the spice. 

Penny-royal Water. 

Take of penney-royal leaves, dried, a pound and a half ; water from a gallon 
and a half to two gallons. Draw off by distillation one gallon. 

This water possesses, in a considerable degree, the smell, taste and virtues of 
the plant. It is given in mixtures and juleps to hysteric patients. 
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An infusion of the herb in boiling water answers nearly the same purposes. 

Pefijiermint Water. 
This is made in the same manner as the preceding. 

Spearmint Water. 
This may also be prepared in the same way as the penney-royal water. 
Both these are useful stomachic waters; and will sometimes relieve vomiting, 
especially when it proceeds from indigestion, or cold viscid phlegm. They are 
likewise useful in some colicky complaints, the gout in the stomach, &c. parti- 
cularly the peppermint -water. 

An infusion of the fresh plant is frequently found to have the same effect as 
the distilled water. 

Rose Water. 
- Take of roses fresh gathered, six pounds; water, two gallons. Distil off one 
gallon. 

This water is principally valued on account of its fine flavour. 

Jamaica Pe/i/ier Water. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; water, a gallon and a half. Distil off 
one gallon. 

This is a very elegant distilled water, and may in most cases supply the place 
of the more costly spice-waters. 

SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 
Sfiiriluous Cinnamon Water. 
TAKE of cinnamon bark, one pound; proof spirit, and common water, of 
each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon in the liquor for two days; then distil off 
one gallon. 

S/iirituous Jamaica Pefifier Water. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound: proof spirit, three gallons: water, 
two gallons. Distil off three gallons. 

This is a sufficiently agroeable cordial, and may supply the place of the Aro^ 
viatic Water. 

W H E Y S. 
Alum Whey. 
BOIL two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till it is curdled ; then, 
strain out the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the menses, and in a diabetes, 
ox excessive discharge of urine. 

The dose is two, three or four ounces, according as the stomach will bear it,, 
three times a-day. If it should occasion vomiting, it may be diluted. 

Mustard Whey. 
Take milk and water, of each a pint; bruised mustard seed, an ounce and a 
half. Boil them together till the curd is perfectly separated; afterwards strain 
the whey through a cloth. 

This is the most elegant, and by no means the least efficacious method of ex- 
hibiting mustard. It warms and invigorates the habit, and promotes the different 
secretions. Hence, in the low state of nervous fevers, it will often supply the 
place of wine. It is also of use in the chronic rhumatism, palsy, dropsy, &c 
The addition of a little sugar will render it more agreeable. 
The dose is an ordinary tea-cupful four times a-day- 

Scorbutic Whey. 
This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the scorbutic juices in a quart of 
cow's milk More benefit, however, is to be expected from eating the plants, 
than from their expressed juices. 

The scorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden scurvy -grass, and 
water cresses 

A number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the same manner as, 
orange whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. These are cooling, pleasant drinks 
in fevers, and may be rendered cordial, when necessary, by the addition of wine. 

W IKES. 

THE effects of wine are to raise the pulse, promote perspiration, warm the 

habit, and exhilarate the spirits. The red wines besides these effects, have an 

astringent quality, by which they strengthen the tone of the stomach and intes- 

rjnes, and by this means prove serviceable in restraining immoderate secretions. 
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The thin sharp wines have a different tendency. They pass off freely b 
different emunctories, and gently open the bodv. The effects of the full 1 
wines are, however, much more durable than those of the thinner. 

All sweet wines contain a glutinous substance, and do not pass off freely. 
Hence they will heat the body more than an equal quantity of any other wine', 
though it should contain fully as much spirit. 

From the obvious qualities of wine, it must appear to be an excellent cordial 
medicine. Indeed, to say the truth, it is worth all the rest put together. 

But to answer this character, it must be sound and good. No ben«fit is to be 
expected from the common trash that is often sold by the name of wine, without 
possessing one drop of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more 
rarely obtained genuine than wine. 

Wine is not only used as a medicine, but is also employed as a menstrum for 
extracting the virtues of other medicinal substances; for which it is not ill adapt- 
ed, being a compound of water, inflammable spirit, and acid; by which means 
it is enabled to act upon vegetable and animal substances, and also to dissolve- 
some bodies of the metallic kind, so as to impregnate itself with their virtues, as 
steel, antimony, &c. 

Anthelmintic Wine 
Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; worm-seed, an ounce. Bruise them, and 
infuse without heat in two pints of red port wine for a few days, then strain on 
the wine. 

As the stomachs of persons afflicted with worms are always debilitated, red 
wine alone will often prove serviceable: It must, however, have still better ef- 
fects when joined with bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the above form. 
A glass of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 

Antimonial Wine. 
Take a glass of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an ounce. Lisbon 
wine, eight ounces. Digest, without heat, for three or four days, now and then, 
shaking the bottle; afterwards filter the wine through paper. 

The dose of this wine varies according to the intention. As an alternative 
and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty or sixty drops. In a large 
dose it generally proves cathartic, or excites vomiting. 

Bitter Wine. 
Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, fresh, each one ounce; long 
pepper two drachms; mountain wine, two pints. Infuse without heat for a week, 
and strain out the wine for use. t 

In complaints arising from weakness of the stomach, or indigestion, a glass of 
this wme may be taken an hour before dinner and supper. 
Ijiecacuanha Wine. 
Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; mountain wine, a pint. Infuse 
for three or four days; then filter the tincture. 

This is a safe vomit, and answers extremely well for such persons as cannot 
swallow the powder, or whose stomaehs are too irritable to bear it. 
The dose is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 

Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 
Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnamon and mace, of each two drachms; 
Rhenish wine, two pints. Infuse for three or four weeks, frequently shaking 
the bottle; then pass the wine through a filter. • 

In obstructions of the menses, this preparation of iron may be taken, in the 
dose of half a wine-glass twice or thrice a-day. 

The medicine would probably be as good if made with Lisbon wine, sharpened 

with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or a small quantity of the vitriolic acicL 

Stomach Wine. 

Take of Peruvian bark, grossly powdered, an ounce; cardamom seeds, and 

©range-peel, bruised, of each two drachms. Infuse in a bottle of white port or 

Lisbon wine, for five or six days; then strain off the wine. 

This wine is not only of service in debility of the stomach and intestines, but 
may also be taken'as a preventative, by persons liable to the intermittent fever, or 
who reside in places where this disease prevails. It will be of use likewise to 
those who recover slowly after fevers of any kind, as it assists digestion; a&d 
helps to restore the tone and vigour of the sytem. 
A g'avs of i: may be taken two or three times a-day 
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A GLOSSARY. 



ALTHOUGH terms of art have been sedulously avoided in the composition 
-j{ this treatise, it is impossible entirely to banish technical phrases when writing 
'mi medicine, a science that has been less generally attended to by mankind, and 
continues therefore to be more infected with the jargon of the schools, than per- 
haps any other. Several persons having expressed their opinion that a Glossary 
would make this work more generally intelligible, the following concise explana- 
tion of the few terms of art that occur, has been added in compliance with their 
sentiments, and to fulfil the original intention of this treatise, by rendering it in- 
telligible and useful to all ranks and classes of mankind. 



ABDOMEN; The belly. 

Absorbents, Vessels that convey the 
nourishment from the intestines, and 
the secreted fluids from the various 
cavities into the mass of blood 

Acrimony, Corrosive sharpness 

Acute, A disease, the symptoms of 
which are violent, and tend to a spee- 
dy termination, is called acute 

Adult, Of mature age 

Adust, Dry, warm 

Antispasmodic, Whatever tends to pre- 
vent or remove spasm 

Aphtha, Small whitish ulcers appear- 
ing in the mouth 

Astriction, A tightening or lessening. 

Atrabilarian, An epithet commonly ap- 
plied to people of a certain tempera- 
ment, marked by a dark complexion, 
black hair, spare habit, 8cc. which the 
ancients supposed to arise from the 
atra bilis, or the black bile 

BILE or GALL, A fluid which is se- 
creted by the liver into the gall-blad- 
der, and from thence passes into the 
intestines, in order to promote diges- 
tion 

CACOCHTMIE, An unhealthy state 
of the body 

Caries, A rottenness of the bone 

Chyle, A milky fluid separated from 
the aliment in the intestines, and con- 
veyed by the absorbents into the blood 
to supply the waste of the animal 
body 

Chronic, A disease whose progress is 
slow, in opposition to acute 

Circulation, The motion of the blood, 
which is driven by the heart through 
the arteries, and returns by the veins 

Comatose, Sleepy 

Conglobate Gland, A simple gland 

Conglomerate, A compound gland 

Contagion, Infectious matter 

Cutis, The skin 

Cutaneous, Of or belonging to the skin 

1 



Crisis, A certain period in the progress 
of a disease, from wVience a decided 
alteration either for the better or the 
worse takes place 

Critical, Decisive or important 

Critical days, The fourth, fifth, se- 
venth, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, seventeenth, and twent}- 
first, are by some authors denomina- 
ted critical days, because febrile com- 
plaints have been observed to take a 
decisive change at these periods 

DEBILITY, Weakness 

Delirium, A temporary disorder of the 
mental faculties 

Diaphragm, A membrane separating 
the cavity of the chest from that of 
the belly 

Diuretic, A medicine that promotes 
the secretion of urine 

Drastic, Is applied to such purgative 
medicines as are violent or harsh in 
their operation 

EMPYEMA, A collection of purulent 
matter in the cavity of the breast 

Endemic, A disease peculiar to a cer- 
tain district of country 

Epidemic, A disease generally infec- 
tious 

Exacerbation, The increase of any dis- 
ease 

FOECES, Excrements 

Foetid, Emitting an offensive smell 

Foetus, The child before birth, or when 
born before the proper period, is thns 
termed 

Flatulent, Producing wind 

Fungus, Proud flesh 

GANGRENE, Mortification 

Gummata,! Venereal excrescences 

Ganglia, 3 

Gymnastic, Exercise taken with a view- 
to preserve or restore health. — The 
ancient physicians reckoned this an 
important branth of medicine 
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HECTIC FLVLR, A blow consuming 
fever, generally attending a bad habit 
of body, or some incurable and deep- 
rooted disease 

Hemorrhoids, The piles 

Hemorrhage, Discharge of blood 

Hypochondriachm, Low spirits 

Hypochondriac viscera, The liver, spleen, 
&c. So termed from their situation in 
the hypochondriac or upper and late- 
ral parts of the belly 

ICHOR, Thin bad matter 

Jmposthume, A collection of purulent 
matter 

Inflammation, A surcharge of blood; 
and an increased action of the vessels, 
in any particular part of the body 

LIGATURE, Bandage 

Lixivium, Lev 

MILIARY ERUPTION, Eruption of 
small pustules resembling the seeds 
of millet 

Morbific, Causing disease, or diseased 

Mucus, The matter discharged from 
the nose, lungs, &c. 

Mysentery, A double membrane which 
connects the intestines to the back 
bone 

NERVOUS, Irritable 

Nausea, An inclination to vomit 

Nodes, Enlargement of the bones pro- 
duced by the venereal disease. 

PECTORAL, Medicines adapted to 
cure diseases of the breast 

Pelvis, The bones situated at the lower 
part of the trunk; thus named from 
their resembling in some measure a 
bason 

Peritonceum, A membrane lining the 
cavity of the beily and covering the 
intestines 
Pericardium, Membrane containing the 
heart 



Perspiration, The matter discharged 
from the pores of the skin in form of 
vapour or sweat 

Phlogiston, Is here used to signify some- 
what rendering the air unlit for the 
purposes of respiration 

Phlegmatic, Watery, relaxed 

Plethoric, Replete with blood 
Polypus, A diseased excrescence, or a sub- 
stance formed of coagulable lymph, 
frequently found in the large blood- 
vessels 

Pus, Matter contained in a bile 

REGIMEN, Regulation of diet 

Rectum, The straight gut, in which tut 
fceces are contained 

Respiration, The act of breathing 

SALIVA, The fluids secreted by the 
glands of the mouth 

Sanies, A thin bad matter, discharged 
from an ill-conditioned sore 

Scirrhous, A state of diseased hardness 

Slough, A part separated and thrown off 
by suppuration 

Spasm, A diseased contraction 

Spine, The back bone 

Styptic, A medicine for stopping the 
discharge of blood 

Syncope, A fainting-fit attended with a 
complete abolition of sensation and 
thought 

TABES, A species of consumption 

lemperament, A peculiar habit of body, 
of which there are generally reckoned 
four, viz. the sanguine, the bilious, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic 

VERTIGO, Giddiness 
ULCER, An ill-conditioned sore 

Ureters, Two long and small canals 
which convey the urine from the kid- 
nies to the bladder 
Urethra, The canal which conveys the 
urine from the bUdder. 
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ABLUTIONS, Jewish and Mahometan, well calculated for the pre* 

servation of health, 94. 
Abortion, causes and symptoms of, 335. Means of prevention, 336. 

Proper treatment in the case of, ibid. 
Abscesses, how to be treated, 215, 358. 
Accidents, See Casua'ties. 
Acids, of peculiar service in consumptions, 137. In putrid fevers, 145. 

Not suitable to the measles, 180. 
Acidities in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 344. Method of 

cure, 345. 
Ackworth, foundling hospital at, cause of the children there being af- 
flicted with scabbed heads, and fatal consequences of their ill treat- 
ment, 348, note. 
Addison, his remark on the luxury of the table, 89. . 
Aether, very serviceable in removing fits of the asthma, 269. Is ex- 
cellent for flatulencies, 287. 
JEthiojis mineral, strongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inflam- 
mations of the eyes, 191. 
Africans, their treatment of children, 38, note. 
Agaric of the oak, its merit as a styptic, 360. Method of gathering, 

preparing, and applying it, ibid. note. 
Agriculture, a healthful, constant, and profitable employment, 58. 
Is too much neglected in favour of Manufactures, ibid. Garden- 
ing the most wholesome amusement for sedentary persons, 61. 
Ague, a species of fever no person can mistake, and the proper me- 
dicine for, generally known, 117. Causes of, ibid. Symptoms, 
118. Regimen for, ibid. Under a proper regimen will often go 
off without medicine, ibid. Medical treatment of, ibid. Often de- 
generates into obstinate chronical diseases, if not radically cured, 
121. Peruvian bark the only medicine to be relied on, ibid. Chil- 
dren how to be treated in, 122. Preventative medicine for thosjs 
who live in marshy countries, ibid. 
Air, confined, poisonous to children, 49. A free open air will some- 
times cure the most obstinate disorders in children, 50. Occupa- 
tions which injure the health by unwholesome air, 52, 59. The 
qualities of, act more sensibly on the body than is generally 
imagined, 78. The several noxious qualities of, specified, ibid. 
In large cities, polluted by various circumstances, 79. The air in 
churches, how rendered unwholesome, ibid. Houses ought to be 
ventilated daily, 80. The danger attending small apartments, ibid. 
Persons whose business confines them to town ought to sleep in the 
country, ibid. High walls obstruct the free current of air, 81...., 
Trees should not be planted too near to houses, ibid. Fresh air pe- 
culiarly necessary for the sick, ibid. The sick in hospitals in more 
danger from the want of fresh air, than from their disorders, ibid. 
"Wholesomeness of the morning air, 8-3. The dnngeahleness of 
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one great cause of catching: cold, 106. Those who keep mou 
wilkin doors, the most sensible of these changes, ibid. Of the 
night, to be carefully guarded against, 107. Fresh air often of 
more efficacy in diseases than medicine, 113. Its importance in 
fevers, 116, 1 2 k States of, liable to produce putrid fevers, 143. 
Must be kept cool and fresh in sick chambers under this disorder, 
145. Change of, one of the most effectual remedies for the hoop- 
ing cough, 203. The qualities of, a material consideration for 
asthmatic patients, 268. The various ways by which it may be 
rendered noxious, 380. Confined, how to try, and purify, ibid. 
Method of recovering persons poisoned by foul air, ibid. Fresh, 
of the greatest importance in faintingfits, 384. 
Aiken, Mr. his treatise on the nature and cure of fractures, recom- 
mended, 370, 720^. 

Alkali, caustic, recommended in the stone, 225. How to prepare 
it, ibid. note. 

Aliment, is capable of changing the whole constitution of the body, 
66. Will in many cases answer every intention in the cure of dis- 
eases, ibid. The calls of hungar and thirst, sufficient for regu- 
lating the due quantity of, ibid. The quality of, how injured, ibid. 
A due mixture of vegetables necessary with our animal food, 68, 
To what the bad effects of tea are principally owing, ibid. Water, 
good and bad, distinguished, 69. Inquiry into the qualities of 
fermented liquor, with instructions for the due making of them, 
ibid. The qualities of good bread, and why adulterated by bakers, 
70. General rules for the choice of food, ibid. Ought not to be 
too uniform, 71. Meals ought to be taken at regular times, ibid. 
Long fasting injurious both to old and young, ibid. Breakfasts and 
suppers, 72. Changes of diet ought to be gradually made, ibid. 
General observations on, 3°Y. 

Amaurosis, See Giitta sercna. 

American Indians, their method of curing the venereal disease, 326. 

■Amusements, sedentary, improper for sedentary persons, 00. Ought 
always to be of an active kind, 84. 

Anasarka. See Drofisy. 

Anger, violent fits of, injurious to the constitution, 98. Tranquility 
of mind essential to health, 99. 

Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 42. Injurious effects 
when used by nurses, 50, note. Animals that die of themselves, 
unfit for food, 67. Overdriven cattle rendered unwholesome, ibid. 
The artifices of butchers exposed, ibid. Too great a quantity of, 
generates the scurvy, ibid. Injurious to many habits, 3.98. 

Animals and plants, the analogy in the nourishment of, stated, 89. 

Anthony's fire, St. See Erysijiclas, 

A/iht/ue. See Thrush. 

A/iofilexy, who most liabel to this disorder, 269. Causes, ibid..... 
Symptoms and method of cure, 270. Cautions to persons of an. 
apoplectic make, 271. 

A/wthecaries weights, a table of, 420. 

Afiftarel. See Cothing. 

Afifietite, want of, causes and remedies for, 273. 

Arbuthnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 1 30. 
His advice for persons troubled with costiveness, 272, note. 
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Arsenic, the effects of, on the stomach, 305. Medical treatment 
when the symptoms appear, ibid. 

Arts. See Manufactures. 

.incites. See Drofisy. 

Asses milk, why it seldom, does any good, 13 4-. Instructions for 
taking it. 135. 

Asthma, the different kinds of this disorder distinguished, with its 
causes, 267. Symptoms, ibid. Medical treatment, 268. Reme- 
dies proper in the moist asthma, 269. 

Atmosphere* See Air. 

BALL's purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 218. 

Balsams, how to prepare, Anodyne balsam, 423. Locatelli's balsam, 
ibid. Vulnerary balsam, ibid. 

Bandages, tight, produce most of the bad consequences attending 
fractured bones, 370. 

Bark, Peruvian, the best antidote for sailors against disorders on a 
foreign coast, 58. How to be administered in the ague, 119. Dis- 
tinction between the red bark and quill bark, ibid, note. A decoc- 
tion or infusion of, may be taken by those who cannot swallow it in 
substance, 120. Is often adulterated, ibid, note. Is the only me- 
dicine to be depended on in agues, 121. How it may be render- 
ed more palatable, 122. May be administered by clysters, ibid* 
Cold water the best menstrum for extracting the virtues of this 
drug, 137. How to be administered in the putrid fever, 146; and 
in the erysipelas, 186. In an inflammation of the eyes, 171. Its 
efficacy in a malignant quinsey, 1.^7. In the hooping cough, ]205. 
A good medicine in vomiting, when it proceeds from weakness of 
the stomach, 220, Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to take it, 
222. Is good against the piles, 230; and worms, 247. Its use dan- 
gerous for preventing a fit of the gout, 256. A good remedy in 
the King's evil, 265, and in the Jluor albus, 334. 

Barley water, how made, 127. 

Barrenness in women, the general causes of, 341. Course of relief, 
342. Dr. Chevne's observations on, ibid. note. 

Bath waters good in the gout, 257. 

Bath, cold, the good effects of, on children, 48. Recommended to 
the studious, 65. Is peculiarly excellent for strengthening the 
nervous system, 277. Therefore should never be omitted in gleets, 
320. Is good for rickety children, 353. Cautions concerning the- 
improper use of, in adults, 390, 393. 

Bath, warm, of great service in an inflammation of the stomach, 206. 

Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws, 93. 
Is conducive to health, ibid. 

Bears foot recommended as a powerful remedy against worms, 248. 

Beds, instead of being made up again as soon as persons rise from 
them, ought to be turned down and exposed to the air, 80. Bad 
effects of too great indulgence in bed, 83. Damp, the danger of, 
107. Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 222. 

Beer, the ill consequences of making it too weak, 69. Pernicious 

artifices of the dealers in, ibid. 
Bells, parish, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous custom, 100. 

Biles, 359. 

Bilious colic, symptoms and treatment of, 2 10. 

Bilious fever. See Fever. 
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Bite of a mad dog. See Dot;. 

Bitters, warm and astringent, antidotes to aguc-s, 120. Arc serviceable 
in vomiting when it proceeds from weakness in the stomach, 220. 

Bladder, inflammation of, its general causes, 213. Medical treat- 
ment of, ibid. 

Bladder, stone in. See Stone. 

Blast. See Enj&iftelas. 

Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 1 16. In the ague 
1 19. Its importance in the acute continual fever, 125. In the pleu-' 
risy, 127. When necessary in an inflammation of the lungs, 131. 
Caution against, in a nervous fever, 141. In the putrid fever, 146. 
In the milliary fever, 150. When necessary in the smallpox, 163. 
When useful in the measles, 181. When necessary in the bilious 
fever, 183. Under what circumstances proper in the erysipelas, 
185. Mode of, proper in an inflammation of the brain, 188. Is 
always necessary in an inflammation, of the eyes, 190. When pro- 
per and improper, in a cough, 200. When proper in the hooping 
cough, 203. Is almost the only thing to be depended on in an in- 
flammation of the stomach, 206. And in an inflammation of the in- 
testines, 207. Is necessary in an inflammation of the kidneys, 212. 
Its use in a suppression of urine, 223. Is proper in an asthma, 268. 
Is dangerous in fainting fits, without due caution, 2 So. Cautions 
proper in the puerperal fever, 340. Is an operation generally per- 
formed by persons who do not understand when it is proper, 356. 
In what cases it ought to be had recourse to, ibid. The quantity 
taken away, how to be regulated, ibid. General rules for the opera- 
tion, 357. Objections to bleeding by leeches, ibid. Prevailing pre- 
judices relating to bleeding, ibid. The arm the most commodious 
part to take blood from, 358. 

Bleeding at the nose, spontaneous, is of more service, where bleed- 
ing is necessary, than the operation with the lancet, 228. Ought 
not to be stopped without due consideration, ibid. How to stop it 
when necessary, ibid. Cautions to prevent frequent returns 
of, 229. 

Blind persons, when born so might be educated to employments 
suited to their capacity, 295, note. 

Blisters, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 141. When 
only to be applied in the putrid fever, 146. When proper in the 
miliary fever, 150. Seldom fail to remove the most obstinate in- 
flammation of the eyes, 191. A good remedy in the quinsey, 194. 
Proper for a violent hooping, cough, 2<)4. Is one of the best re- 
medies for an inflammation of the stomach, 207. Are efficacious 
in the tooth-ach, 242. 

Blood, involuntary discharges of, often salutary, and ought not to be 
rashly stopped, 226. The several kinds of these discharges, with 
their usual causes, ibid. Methods of cure, 227. 

Blood, spitting of who most subject to, and at what seasons, 231. 
Its causes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Proper regimen in, 232. Me- 
dical treatment, ibid. Cautions for persons subject to it, 233. 

Blood, vomiting of, its causes and symptoms, ibid. Medical treat 
ment, ibid. 

Bloodshot eye, how to cure, 297. 

B 'loody -flux, See Dr/senten;. 
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Boerhaave, his observations on dress, 88, note. His mechanical 
expedients to relieve an inflammation of the brain 188. 

Boluses, general rules for the preparing of, 423. The astringent 
bolus, ibid. Diaphoretic bolus, ibid. Mercurial bolus, 424. Bolus 
of rhubarb and mercury, ibid. Pectoral bolus, ibid. Purging 
bolus, ibid. 

Bones, the exfoliation of, a very slow operation, 364. Bones, bro- 
ken, often successfully undertaken by ignorant operators, 369. 
Regimen to be adopted after the accident, ibid. Hints of conduct 
if the patient is confined to his bed, 370. Cleanliness to be regard- 
ed during this confinement, ibid. The limb not to be kept continu- 
ally on the stretch, ibid. Cautions to be observed in setting a bone, 
371. Tight bandages condemned, ibid. How to keep the limb 
steady by an easy method, ibid. Fractures of the ribs, ibid. 

Bowels, inflammation of. See Stomach. 

Boys, the military exercise proper for them, 46. 

Braidwood, Mr. his skill in teaching the dumb to speak, 298, note. 

Brain, inflammation of, who most liable to it, with its causes and 
symptoms, 186. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 187. 

Bread, proper food for children, as soon as they can chew it, 41. 
crust of, the best gum-stick, 42. The best modes of preparing it 
in food for children, ibid. Good, the qualities of and for what pur- 
pose adulterated by the bakers, 70, 75. Toasted, a decoction of, 
good to check the vomiting in a cholera morbus, 216. A surfeit of, 
more dangerous than any other food, 399. The finest not always 
the best adapted for nutrition, 400. Household bread the most 
wholeseme, ibid. Wheat flour apt to occasion constipation, 40 i. 
Rye is apt to excite heart-burn, and is laxative, but excellent to 
prevent the scurvy, 75. Different kinds of grain make the best 
bread, 40 1 . Consumption of bread increased by drinking tea, ibid. 
Indian corn the best food when boiled, 404. Buck-wheat highly 
nutritious, 405. Does not agree with all constitutions, 73. Vari- 
ous substitutes for bread, 407. 

Brimstone. See Szd/ihur. 

Broth, gelatinous, recommended in the dysentery, how to make, 236. 

Broths and Soups various ingredients in the composition of, 411. 
General observations on, ibid. The most wholesome diet for the 
poor, ibid. Warmly recommended by Count Rumford, ibid. Brown 
soup recommended for breakfast in place of tea, 412. 

Bi-uises, why of worse consequence than wounds, 363. Proper treat- 
ment of, ibid. The exfoliation of injured bones a very slow ope- 
ration, 364. How to cure sores occasioned by, ibid, 

Buboes, two kinds of distinguished, with their proper treatment, 321. 

Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 54. 

Burgundy pitch, a plaster of, between the shoulders, an excellent re- 
medy in a cough, 201. In a hooping-cough, 2 4, And for chil- 
dren in teething, 351. 

Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midst of 
populous towns, 79. 

Burns, how instantly to abate the pain, 361. Slight, how to cure, ibid. 
Treatment of, when violent, 362. Dr. Underwood's remedy, 
ibid. Extraordinary case of, 363. Liniment for, 437. 

Butchers, their professional artifices explained and condemned, 67. 
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Butter, ought to be very sparingly given to children, 43. Used in 
large quantities very injurious to the stomach, ha\ing a constant 
tendency to turn rancid, 405. Bread made with butter not easily 
digested, 406. Pasties of every kind improper for children, ibid. 
CABBAGE leaves, topical applications of, inaplurisy, 128. 
Camphor, why of little use in eye-waters, 426. 
Camjihorated oil, preparation of, 437. 
Camphorated spirits of wine, 444. 

Camps the great necessity of consulting cleanliness in, 93. 

Cancer, its different stages described, with the producing causes, 

301. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, 302. 

Dr. Storck's method of treating this disorder, ibid. Cautions for 

avoiding it, 304. 

Cancer scroti, a disorder peculiar to chimney-sweepers, owing to 

want of cleanliness, 92, note. 
Carriages, the indulgence of, a sacrifice of health to vanity, 82. 
Carrot, wild, recommended in the stone, 226. 
Carrot poultice for cancers, how to prepare, 303. 
Carrot, properly manured, may supply the place of bread, 409. 
Casualties, which apparently put an end to life, necessary caution - 
respecting, 37S. 

substances stopped in the gullet, 374. 

. : drowning, 377. 

noxious vapours, 380. 

extremity of cold, 38 1 . 

extreme heat, 382. 

Cataplasms, their general intention, 424. Preparation of the discu- 

tient cataplasm, ibid. Ripening cataplasm, ibid. 
Cataract, the disorder and its proper treatment described, 263. 
Cattle, stall fed, are unv holtsome food, 67. Over-driven, are kill- 
ed in a high fever, ibid. The artifices of butchers exposed, ibid. 
Cellars, long shut, ought to be cautiously opened, 80. And sunk 
stories of houses, unhealthy to live in, 108. Of liquors in a state 
of fermentation, dangerous to enter, 380. How to purify the air 
in, ibid. 
Celsus, his rules for the preservation of health, 110. 
Chancres, described, 322. Primary, &c. how to treat, 323. 
Charcoal \fire, the danger of sleeping in the fume of, 380. 
Charity, the proper exercise of, 56. 
Cheese, as a diet, injurious to health, 406. 

Cheyne, Dr. his persuasive to the use of exercise, 84. His judgment 
of the due quantities of urine, not to be relied on, 105. Strongly 
recommends iEthiops mineral in inflammations of the eyes, 291. 
His observations on barrenness, 342, note. 
Chilblains, cause of, 3+9. How to cure, ibid. 
Child-bed women, how to be treated under a miliary fever, 146. 
Chi'd-bed fever. See Fever. 

Child-Birth, the season of requires due care after the labour painS are 
over, 337. Medical advice to women in labour, ibid. Ill effect 
of collecting a number of women on such occasions, 3i8, note. 
How to guard against the miliary fever, 339. Symptoms of the 
puerperal fever, ibid. Proper treatment of that fever, 340. Ge- 
neral cautions for women at this season, 341. 
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Children, their diseases generally acute, and delay dangerous, 35. 
Their disorders less complicated, and easier cured, than those of 
adults, 36'. Are often the heirs of the diseases of their parents, 
ibid Those born of diseased parents, require peculiar care in the 
nursing, 37. Are often killed or deformed by injudicious cloth- 
ing, ibid. How treated in Africa, 38. note. The usual causes of 
deformity in, explained, 39. Their cloths ought to be fastened on 
with strings, ibid. General rule for clothing them, 40. Cleanli- 
ness, an important article in their dress, ibid. The milk of the 
mother the most natural food for, ibid. Absurdity of giving them 
drugs as their first food, 41. The best method of expelling the' 
meconium, ibid. How they ought to be weaned from the breast, 
ibid. A crust of bread the best gum-stick for them, 42. How to 
prepare bread in their food, ibid. Cautions as to giving them ani- 
mal food, ibid. Cautions as to the quantity of the food, ibid. 
Errors in the quality of their food more frequent than in the quan- 
tity, 43. The food of adults improper for children, ibid. Strong 
liquors expose them to inflammatory disorders, ibid. Ill effects of 
unripe fruit, ibid. Butter, ibid. Honey, a wholesome article of 
food for them, ibid. The importance of exercise to promote their 
growth and strength, 44. Rules for their exercise, ibid. Poverty 
of parents occasions their neglect of children, 45. The utility of 
exercise demonstrated from the organical structure of children, ibid. 
Philosophical arguments shewing the necessity of exercise, ibid. 
Ought not to be sent to school too soon, 46. Nor be put loo soon 
to labour, 47. Dancing an excellent exercise for them, 48. The 
cold bath, ibid. Want of wholesome air destructive to children, 49. 
To wrap them up close in cradles pernicious, ibid. Are treated 
like plants in a hot house, 50. The usual faulty conduct of nurses 
pointed out, ibid. Are crammed with cordials by indolent nurses, 
51. Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurses, ibid. Loose stools, the 
proper treatment of, 52. Every method ought to be taken to maker 
them strong and hardy, ibid. Indications of the small-pox in, 159. 

Chin-cough. See Cough 

Cholera morbus, the disorder defined, with its causes and symptoms, 
216. Medical treatment, ibid* 

Churches, the several circumstances that render the air in, unwhole- 
some, 79. 

Churching of women after lying in, a dangerous custom, 84 \. 

Church-yards, the bad consequences of having them in large towns, 79, 

Cities, large, the, air in, contaminated by various means, 79. The 
bad effects of burying the dead in, ibid. Houses ought to he ven- 
tilated daily, 80. The danger attending small apartments, ibid. 
All who can ought to sleep in the country, ibid. Disorders that large 
towns are peculiarly hurtful to, ibid. Cleanliness not sufficiently 
attended to in, 92. Should be supplied with plenty of water, 95, 
note. The best means to guard against infection in, 97 

Clare, Mr. his method of applying saline preparations of mercury in 
venereal cases, 325. 

Cleanliness, an important article of attention in the dress of children, 
40. and to sedentary artists, 60. Finery in dress often covers 
dirt, 88. Is necessary to health, 92. Disorders originating from 
the want of, ibid. Is not sufficiently attended to in large towns, 93, 
Nor by country peasants, ibid. Great attention paid to, by the an- 

3 M 
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cient Romans, ibid. note. Necessity of consulting cleanliness hi 
camps, ibid. Was the principal object of the whole system of the 
Jewish laws, 94. Is a great part of the religion of the Eastern 
countries, ibid. Bathing and washing greatly conducive to health, 
ibid. Cleanliness peculiarly necessary on board of ships, ibid, and 
to the sick, ibid. General remarks on, 95. Many disorders maj be 
cured by cleanliness alone, 113. The want of, a very general 
cause of putrid fevers, 143. Is a great preservative against vene- 
real infection, 328; and against gahing in infants, 345. Cutaneous 
disorders proceed from a want of, 404. 

Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices against inoculation, 
168. Might do great good bv undertaking the practice of it them- 
selves, 17). 

Clothing, the only natural use of, 37. That of children, has become 
a secret art, ibid. Ought to be fastened on infants with strings in- 
stead of pins, 39. Pernicious consequences of sta;s, 40. Im- 
portance of cleanliness to children, ibid. The due quantity of, dic- 
tated by the climate, 86. Should be increased in the decline of 
life, 87; and adapted to the seasons, ibid. Is often hurtful by be- 
ing made subservient to the purposes of vanity, ibid. Pernicious 
consequences of attempting to mend the shape by dress, ibid. 
Stays, ibid. Shoes, ibid. Garters, buckles, and other bandages, 88. 
The perfection of, to be easy and clean, ibid. General remarks on, 
ibid. Wet, the danger of, and how to guard against it, 107. 

Clysters, proper in an inflammation Of the stomach, 206. And in an 
inflammation of the intestines, ibid. Of tobacco smoke, its efficacy 
in procuring a stool, 211, note. Of chicken broth salutary in the 

cholera morbus, 216'. Their use in suppression of urine, 2.23 

Ought to be frequently administered in the puerperal lever. 340. 
Of tobacco, to excite a vomit, 376. Of tobacco fumes, to stimu- 
late the intestines, 378. The general intention of, 425. Prepa- 
ration of the emolient clyster, ibid. Laxative clyster, ibid. Car- 
minative clyster, ibid. Oily clyster, ibid. Starch clyster, ibid. 
Turpentine clyster, 426. Vinegar clyster, ibid. 

Caliac fiassion, proper treatment for, 238. 

Coffee berries, recommended in the stone, 226. 

Cod, extreme, its effects on the human frame, 381. The sudden 
application of heat dangerous in such cases, ibid. How to recover 
frozen or benumbed limbs, ibid. 

Cold Bath. See Bath. 

Colds, frequently occasioned by imprudent changes of clothes at the 
first approach of summer, 87, note. Various causes of, specified, 
106. Their general causes, 198. Proper regimen on the symp- 
toms of, appearing, ibid. Danger of neglecting the disorder, 199. 
The chief secret for avoiding, 200. 

Colic, different species of, 209. Medical treatment of according to 
their species and causes, 210. Bilious colic, ibid. Hysteric colic, 
ibid. Nervous colic, 211. Cautions necessary to guard against the 
nervous colic, ibid. General advice in colics, ibid. 

Collyria. See Eye-waters. 

Commerce, often imports infectious disorders, 96. Means suggested 
to guard against this danger, ibid. note. 

Confections, often very needlessly compounded, 426. Preparation of 
the Japonic confection, ibid. 
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Conserves and Preserves, general remarks on, and their composition, 
426. Of red roses, 427. Of sloes, ibid. Candied orange-peel,. 
ibid. 
Constitution, good or bad, the foundation of, generally laid during in- 
fancy, 33. 
Consumfitions, the increase of this disorder may be attributed to hard 
drinking, 9 1. Who most liable to, and its causes, 1.32. Symp- 
toms, ! 3 '3. ' Regimen, ibid. Riding, ibid. Much benefit to be ex- 
pected from going a long voyage, 133. Travelling, ibid. Diet, 
ibid. Great efficacy of milk in, i bid. Medical treatment, 139. 
Consumfitions, nervous, defined, and the persons most liable to, 138. 

Proper treatment of, ibid. 
Consumptions, Symptomatic, the treatment of, must be directed to the 

producing cause, 139.. 
Convulsion/,, why new-born infants are so liable to, 39. Those pre- 
ceding the eruption in the small-pox favourable symptoms, 160. 
The general causes of, 353. Proper treatment of, ibid. Lxtra- 
ordinarv recovery of an infant seemingly kdled by, 383. Farther 
instructions in like cases, ibid. 
Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preserving the 

health of his men, 57, note. 
Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholesome, that are not 

naturally so, 68. Roasting meat, a wasteful mode of, 4'2. 
Cordials, ought not to be given to infants, 41. Are the common re- 
fuge of nurses who neglect their duty to children, 51. Are often 
fatal in an inflammation of the stomach, 206. When good in the 
"colic, 209. Ought not to be given to a pregnant woman during 

labour, 337. 
Com, damaged, will produce the putrid fever, 143. 
Corn* in the feet, are occasioned by wearing tight shoes, 87. 
Cortex. See Bark. 

Costiveness, a frequent recourse to medicines for the prevention of, 
injurious to the constitution, 104. Is rather to be removed by diet 
than by drugs, ibid. Its general causes, and ill effects, 271. Re*- 
gimen, 272. Remedies for, ibid. 
Cough, the proper remedies for, 200. A plaster of Burgundy pitch 
laid between the shoulders an excellent remedy for; 301. The 

stomach cough, and cough of the lungs, distinguished, 202 

Treatment for the nervous cough, ibid. 
Cough, hooping, who most liable to, with its disposing causes, 202 
Remedies, 203. Is infectious, ibid. Vomits, their use, and how to 
administer them to children, ibid. Garlic ointment, a good reme- 
dy for, 204. 
Cough, phthisical, incident to sedentary artificers, from their breathing 

confined air, 59. 
Cradles, on many accounts hurtful to children, 49. 
Cramp, proper remedies for, 291. 
Cramp of the stomach, who most subject to, 284. Medical treatment 

of, ibid. 
Crotchets, how to use for extracting substances detained in the gul- 
let, 375. 
Croup or hives in children, described, 349. Its symptoms and proper 

treatment, 350. 
Cyder, the ill consequences of making it too weak, 69. 
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DANCING, an excellent kind of exercise for young persons, 48. 

Daucus sylvestris. See Carrot. 

Deafness, when a favourable symptom in the putrid fever, 144, note* 
Methods of cure, according to its causes, 298. 

Death, the evidences of, sometimes fallacious, and ought not to be too 
soon credited, 373, 377, 378, 389. The means to be used for the 
recovery of persons from, nearly the same in all cases, ibid. 

Decoctions, general remarks on, 427. Preparation of the decoction 
of althaea, ibid. Common decoction, ibid. Of logwood, 428. Of 
bark, ibid. Compound decoction of bark, ibid. Of sarsaparilla, ibid. 
Of seneka, ibid. White decoction, ibid. 

Deformity, often occasioned by the injudicious manner of dressing 
children, 37. Is seldom found among savage nations, 38. The 
usual causes of, explained, 39. 

Dews, night, dangerous to health, J 07. 

Diabetes, who most liable to this disorder, 221 . Its causes and.symp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, ibid. Distinguished 
from the incontinency of urine, 222. 

Diarrhoea. See Looseness. 

Diet, will often answer all the indications of cure in diseases, 112. Il- 
lustrations, 113. General observations on, 398. Improper diet af- 
fects the mind as well as the body, 399. Vegetable ought to pre- 
ponderate over animal food, ibid. See Aliment. 

Digestion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or inanition, 7 1 . 

Diseases, hereditary, cautions to persons afflicted with, 36. Peculiar 
disorders attending particular occupations, 52. Many of them in- 
fectious, 95. The knowledge of, depends more upon experience 
and observation, than upon scientific principles, 111. Are to be dis- 
tinguished by the most obvious and permanent symptoms, ibid. The 
differences of sex, age, and constitution, to be considered, ibid. Of 
the mind, to be distinguished from those of the body, 112. Climate, 
situation, and occupation, to be attended to, ibid. Other collateral 
circumstances, ibid. Many indications of cure, to be answered by 
diet alone, ibid. Cures often effected by fresh air, by exercise, or 
by cleanliness, 1 1 3. Nervous diseases, of a complicated nature, and 
difficult to cure, 274. 

Dislocations, should be reduced before the swelling and inflammation 
comes on, and how, 336. Of the jaw, ibid. Of the neck, 367. 
Of the ribs, ibid. Of the shoulder, 368. Of the elbow, ibid. Of 
the thigh, ibid. Of the knees, ancles, and toes, 369. 

Diuretic infusion for the Drofisy, how to prepare, 252. 

Dog, symptoms of madness in, 306. Ought to be carefully preserv- 
ed after biting any person, to ascertain whether he is mad or not, 
307. Is often reputed mad, when he is not so, ibid. Symptoms 
of the bite of a mad dog, ibid. The poison cannot be many years 
dormant in the body, as is supposed, ibid. Dr. Mead's recipe for 
the bite, 308, The famous East Indian specific for, ibid. Other 
recipes, ibid. Vinegar of considerable service in this disorder, ib. 
Medical course of treatment, recommended, 309. Regimen, ibid. 
Dipping in the sea not to be relied on, 310. Dr. Tissot's medical 
course for the cure of the hydrophobia, ibid. Remarks on the 
Ormskirk medicine, ibid, note, Kittering's specific for the cure of 
the hydrophobia, 313. 
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Doses of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 420'. 

Dr. Thompson's table of doses for different ages, ibid.note. 
Drams ought to be avoided by persons afflicted with nervous disor- 
ders, 276. 
Draught, is the proper form for such medicines as are intended for 
immediate operation, +28. How to prepare the anodyne draught, 
429. Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, ibid. Sweating 
draught, ibid. Vomiting draught, ibid. 
Dress. See Clothing. 

Drinking, persons who are seldom intoxicated may nevertheless in- 
jure their constitutions by, 90. The habit of drinking frequently 
originates from misfortunes, 9 1 . Frequently destroys the powers 
of the mind, ibid. Persons often forced to it by mistaken hospi- 
tality, ibid. note. Leads to other vices, 92. 
Dropsy, the several distinctions of, with its causes, 250. Symptoms, 
251, Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 252. Tapping a safe 
and simple operation, 253. 
Dropsy of the brain. See Water in the head. 

Drowned persons, ought not to be rashly given up for dead, 377 

Proper trials for the recovery of, ibid. Endeavours ought not to be 
suspended upon the first returns of life, 379. Success of the Am- 
sterdam society for the recovery o/, 389. 
Drunkenness. See Intoxication. 

Dumb persons, may be taught to read, write, and discourse 298, note. 
Dysentary, where, and when most prevalent, 235. Its causes and 
symptoms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Fruit, one of the best reme- 
dies for, 237. Proper drink for, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid.. 
Cautions to prevent a relapse, 238. 
EAR, the several injuries it is liable to, 297. Deafness, medical 
treatment of, according to its causes, 298. Ought not to be tam- 
pered with, ibid. 
Ear-ach, its causes, and proper treatment for, 243. How to drive 

insects out of, ibid. 
Education of children, should be begun at home by the parents, 46, 

note. That of girls hurtful to their constitution, 47. 
Effluvia, putrid, will occasion the spotted fever, 143. 
Electricity, beneficial in the palsy, 230. 

Electuaries, general rules for making, 429. Preparation of lenitive 
electuary, 430. Electuary for the dysentary, ibid. For the epi- 
lepsy, ibid. For the gonorrhoea, ibid. Of the baik, ibid. For the 
piles, ibid. For the palsy, ibid. For the rheumatism, ibid. 
Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 444. Sacred elixir, ibid. Sto- 
machic elixir, ibid. Acid elixir of vitriol, ibid. 
Empirics, their gross imposition, and fatal effects, 413. 
Emulsions, their use, 430. Preparation of the common emulsion, 431. 
Arabic emulsion, ibid. Camphorated emulsion, ibid. Emulsion 
of gum ammoniac, ibid. Oily emulsion, ibid. 
Engleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering per- 
sons from faintingfits, 381. 
Entrails, See Intestines. 
Epilepsy, the disorder defined, 440. Its causes and symptoms, ibid. 

Due regimen, 441. Medical treatment, ibid. 
Eruptions in children often free them from bad humours, but are 
mistaken and ill-treated by nurses, 51. Ought never to be stop- 
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peel without proper advice, ibid. In fevers, how to be treated, 14-, 
146,149, 150. In the small-pox, 161, 163, In children, the causes 
of, 31-7. How to cure, 348. 

Erysipelas, A disorder incident to the laborious, 54. Its causes ex- 
plained, and who most subject to it, 183, 184. Its symptoms, ibid 
Regimen, 185, Medical treatment, ibid. The scorbutic erysipe- 
las, l 36. Insructions for those who are subject to this disorder, 186. 

Evacuations of the human body, the principal, specified, lo3. By 
stool, ibid. Urine, 105. Perspiration, 106. 

Exercise, the importance of, to promote the growth and strength of 
children, 41. All young animals exert their organs of motion as 
soon as they are able, ibid. The utility of, proved from anatomi- 
cal considerations, 45. And from philosophical deductions, ibid. 
Military exercise recommended for boys, 46. Benefits of dancing, 
48. Is better for sedentary persons under lowness of spirits, than 
the tavern, 00. Gardening the best exercise for the sedentary, 61. 
Violent, ought not to be taken immediately after a full meal, 65. 
Is as necessary as food for the preservation of health, 82. Our love 
of activity, an evidence of its utility, ibid. Indolence relaxes the 
solids, ibid. The indulgence of carriages as absurd as pernicious, 
ibid. Is almost the only cure for glandular obstructions, 83. Will 
prevent and remove taose disorders that medicine cannot cure, ibid. 
Is the best cure for complaints in the stomach, 84. How to be 
taken within doors, when not to be done in the open air, ibid. Ac- 
tive sports better than sedentary amusements, ibid. The goff, a 
better exercise than cricket, ibid. note. Exercise should not be 
extended to fatigue, ibid. Is as necessary for the mind as for the 
body, 102. Is often of more efficacy than any medicine whatever, 
113. The best mode of taking it in a consumption, 133. Is of 
the greatest importance in a dropsy, 252. Muscular, for the gout, 
15(>. Is necessary for the asthmatic, 268. Is superior to all me- 
dicine in nervous disorders, 276. And in the palsy, 231. Is pro- 
per for pregnant women, unless they are of a very delicate tex- 
ture, 336. Want of, the occasion of rickets in children, 352. 

Extracts, general rules for making; but are more conveniently pur- 
chased ready made, 431. 

Eyes, inflammation of, its general causes, 189. Symptoms, ibid. 
Medical treatment, 1 90. How to be treated when it proceeds from 
a scrophulous habit, 191. Advice to those who are subject to this 
complaint, 192. Are subject to many diseases which are difficult 
to cure, 295. The means by which they are frequently injured, 
ibid. General means of prevention, 296. The several disorders 
of, with their medical treatment, 297. 

Eye-waters, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 426. 
Colly rium of alum, ibid. Vitriolic colly rium, ibid, Colly rium of 
lead, ibid. 

JFAWTWG FITS, how to cure, 286, 382. Cautions to persons 
subject to them, 385. 

Falling sickness. See Efiile/isy. 

Fasting, long, injurious to those who labour hard, 55. Is hurtful both 
to old and young, 71. 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, 35. 
Their irregular lives often injure the constitution of their chil- 
dren, 3Q. 
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Fear, The influence of very great, in occasioning and aggravating 

diseases, 99. Its various operations, 100. 
Feet, injured by wearing tight shoes, 87. The washing of, an agree- 
able article of cleanliness, 107. Wet, the danger of, 94. Bath- 
ing them in warm water, a good remedy in a cold, 199. And in 
the hooping cough, 204. 

Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a state of, noxious, 380. 

Feiers. of a bad kind, often occasioned among labourers by poor liv- 
ing, 55. Frequently attacks sedentary persons after hard drinking, 
60. Nervous, often the consequence of intense study, 63. Putrid 
and malignant, often occasioned by want of cleanliness, 92. The 
most general cause of, enumerated, 114. The distinguishing 
symptoms of, ibid. The several species of, ibid. Is an effect of 
nature, which ought to be assisted. 115. How this is to be done, 
ibid. Cordials and sweetmeats improper in, 1 1 6. Fresh air of 
great importance in, ibid. The mind of the patient ought not to 
be alarmed with religious terrors, ibid. Cautions as to bleeding 
and sweating in, ibid, 117. Longings in, and the calls of nature, 
deserve attention, ibid. Cautions to prevent a relapse, ibid. 

Fever, acute continual, who most liable to, 88. Causes, ibid. Symp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid'. Medical treatment, 125. Symptoms 
favourable and unfavourable, ibid. Regimen to be observed during 
recovery. 126. 

Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, 183. Proper treat- 
ment of, according to its symptoms, ibid. 

Fever, intermitting. See jiguc. 

Fever, miliary, from what the name derived, and its general appear- 
ances, 1+8. Who most liable to it, ibid. Causes, ibid. Symptoms, 
149. Regimen, ibid. Account of a miliary fever at Strasburgh, 
1 50, note. Proper medical treatment, ibid. Cautions for avoiding 
this disoider, 151. How to prevent, in child-bed-women, 339. 

Fever, milk. How to prevent, 339. 

Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who most 
liable to it, 139. Its causes, ibid. Symptoms and proper regimen, 
1 40. Medical treatment, ibid. 

Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and symptoms, 
339. Medical treatment of, 340. Cautions for the prevention of 
this fever, 341, 

Fever, putrid, is of a pestilential nature, and who most liable to it, 
143. Its general causes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Other fevers may 
be converted to this, by improper treatment, 144. Favourable and 
unfavourable symptoms of, ibid. Regimen, 145. Medical treat- 
ment, 146. Cautions for the prevention of this disorder, 147. 

Fever., remitting, derivation of its name, 551. Its causes and symp- 
toms, ibid. Proper regimen, 152. Medical treatment, ibid. Cau- 
tions for avoiding this fever, 153. 

Fever, scarlet, why so named, and its usual season of attack, 182. 
Proper treatment of, ibid. Is sometimes atteuded with putrid and 
malignant symptoms, ibid. Medicines adapted to this stage of the 
malady, ibid. History of a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, ibid, 
note. 
Fever, secondary, in the small-pox, proper treatment of, 165. 
Fever, yellow, definition, 154. Its causes, 155. symptoms, ibid. 
Regimen, 1 56. Preventative, J 57. Medicine, i 58. 
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Flatulencies in the stomach, remedies against, 244. The several cause . 
of, 286, Medical treatment of, 287. 

Flatulent colic, its causes, and scat of the disorder, 209. Remedies, 
for, ibid. 

Flower-de-luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for the 
tooth-ach, 242. 

Fluor albus described, with its proper treatment, 334. 

Fomentations, how to make and apply, 431. General intentions of, 
ibid, \nodyne fomentation, ibid. Aromatic fomentation, ibid. 
Common fomentation, 432. Emolient fomentation, ibid. Strength- 
ening fomentation, ibid. 

Food. See Miment. 

Forgiveness of injuries, ought to be practised from a regard to our 
own health, 99. 

Fractures. See Bones, broken. 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 381. 

Fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, 43. Ripe, one of the best 
medicines, both for the prevention and cure of a dysentery, 237. 
Fruits occasional substitutes for bread, 407. The plantain tree used 
for that purpose in warm climates, ibid. Yams, a proper substitute 
for bread in the West-Indies, ibid. 

Funerals, the great number of visitors attending them, dangerous to 
their health, 96. 

GJLLIAG, in infants, the cause and cure of, 445. 

Gangrene, proper treatment of, 358. 

Gardening, a wholesome amusement for sedentary persons, 61. 

Gargles for the throat, how to make, J 93, 195. General intentions 
of, 432. Method of making the attenuating gargle, ibid. Com- 
mon gargle, ibid. Detergent gargle, ibid. Emolient gargle, ibid. 
For the mouth of infants in the thrush, 344. 

Garlic ointment, a North-British remedy for the hooping-cough, how 
to apply it, 204. 

Generals of armies, how they ought to consult the health of the men 
they command, 56. 

Gilders. See Miners. 

Gingers syrup of, how to prepare, 443. 

Girls, The common mode of education prejudicial to their constitu. 
tion, 47. Means of rectifying it recommended, ibid. 

Gleet, how occasioned, and its symptoms, 3 1 9. Method of cure, ibid. 
Regimen, 320. Obstinate gleets cured by mercurial inunctions, 
ibid. How to apply bougies, ibid. 

Glover, Mr. his course of treatment for the recovery of a hanged 
man, 387 

Gonorrhcea, virulent, the nature of, and its symptoms, 314. Regimen, 
315. Medical treatment, ibid. Is often cured by astringent injec- 
tions, 316. Cooling purges always proper in, ibid. Mercury sel- 
dom necessary in a gonorrhcea, 317. How to administer it when 
needful, ibid. 

Goulard, M. preparation of his celebrated extract of Saturn, 445 

His various applications of it, ibid. 
Gout, the general causes of, 62. How to treat a looseness occasioned 
by repelling it from the extremities, 318. The sources of this 
disorder, and its symptoms, 254. Regimen for, 255. Wool the 
best external application in, ibid. Why there are so many nos- 
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trums for, 255, 256. Proper medicine after the fit, ibid. Proper re- 
gimen in the intervals between fits to keep off their returns, ibid. 
How to remove it from the nobler parts to the extremities, 257. 
General cautions to prevent danger by mistaking it for other dis- 
orders, ibid. M. Cadet de Vaux's prescription, 258, note. 
Grain, various kind of, when boiled, a good substitute for bread, 402. 
Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 105. How distinguished from' 
the stone, 224. Causes and symptoms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Me- 
dical treatment, 225.. 
Green-sickness, originates in indolence, 331. 

Grief, its effects permanent, and often fatal, 101. Danger of the 
mind dwelling long upon one subject, especially of a disagreeable 
nature, ibid. The mind requires exercise as well as the body, 102. 
Innocent amusements not to be neglected, ibid. Is productive of 
nervous diseases, 275. 
Grifies in infants, proper treatment of, 345. 

Guaiacu?n, gum, a good remedy for the quinsy, 194; and the rheuma- 
tism, 258. 
Gullet, how to remove substances detained in 374. Cautions for the 
use of crotchets with this intention, 375. Other mechanical expe- 
dients, ibid. Treatment if the obstruction cannot be removed, 376. 
Gums of children, application to, during teething, and how to cut them,' 

351, 352. 
Gutta serena, proper treatment of, 296. 
HJEMOPTOE, spitting of blood. See Blood. 
H&morrhages. See Blood. 
Harroivgate water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, 247, 

And for the jaundice, 250. In the scurvy, 262. 
llead-ach, the species of, distinguished, 239. Causes of, ibid. Re- 
gimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 240. 
Health of the fieofile in general, a proper object of attention for the ma- 
gistrates, x. Ought to be attended to in matrimonial contracts, 37. 
Is often laboured for after it is destroyed, 65. Rules given by Cel- 
sus for the preservation of, 1 10. 
Heart-burn, the nature of this disorder, with its causes, and remedies 

for, 273, 274. 
Heat, extreme, how to recover persons overcome by, 382. 
Hemlock, a good remedy in the king's evil, 265. Is recommended by 

Dr. Storck for the cure of cancers, 302. 
Hem/i-seed, a decoction of, good in the jaundice, and hoW to prepare 

it, 250. 
Hicku/i, its causes, and method of treatment, 283. 
Hoffman, his rules for guarding child-bed women against the miliary 

fever, 339. 
Honey, a wholesome article of food for children, 43. Is recommend? 

ed in the stone, 226. 
Hoofiing-cough. See Cough. 
Jforse-radish, the chewing of, will restore sensibility to the organs of 

taste when injured, 300. 
Hos/iitals, the want of fresh air in, more dangerous to the patients than 
their disorders, 81. Cleanliness peculiarly necessary in, 94. Of- 
ten spread infection by being situated in the middle of populous 
towns, 97. How they might be rendered proper receptacles for the 

3 tf 
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sick, ibid. Particularly in infectious disorders, 38. The sit t. 
ought not to be crou (ltd together, 162, note. 

Houses, instead of contrivances to make them close and warm, ought 
to be regularly ventilated, 80. In marshy situations unwholesome, 
81. Ought to be built in a dry situation, 108. Danger of inha- 
biting new-built houses before thoroughly dry, ibid. Arc often 
rendered damp by unseasonable cleanliness, ibid. Are danger- 
ous when kept too close and hot, 1 1 0. 

Husbandmen, the peculiar disorders they are exposed to, from the 
vicissitudes of the weather, 54. 

Huxham, Dr. recommends the study of the dietetic pait of medi- 
cine, xi. 

Hydrocephalus. See Drosy. 

Hydrophobia, Dr. Tissot's method of curing, 310. Kittering's Speci- 
fic, 3 1 3. 

Hydro/is pectoris. See Drofisy. 

Hypochondriac affections, frequently produced by intense study, 63. 
Their causes, and who most subject to them, 292. The general 
intentions of cure, ibid. Regimen, 293. 

Hysterics, a disorder produced by the habitual use of tea, 68. Gene- 
ral causes of, 289. Symptoms, ibid. Proper treatment of, ibid. 
Regimen, 290. Medicines adapted to, ibid. 

Hysteric core, symptoms and treatment of, 210. 

JAILS, why malignant fevers are often generated in them, 79. Of- 
ten spread an infection by being situated in the middle of populous 
towns, 97. Ought to be removed, ibid. 

Janin, M. his relation of the recovery of an overlaid infant, 387. And 
of a man uho had hanged himself, ibid. 

Jaundice, the different stages of its appearance, with the causes of this 
disorder, 248, 249. Symptoms, and regimen, ibid. Medical treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Jesuits bark. See Bark. 

Jews, the whole system of their laws tending to promote cleanliness^ 
94, 96. 

Iliac passion, a particular kind of inflammation in the intestines, 206. 

Imposthume in the breast* in consumptions, how to make it break in- 
wardly, when not to be discharged by other means, 138. Impos- 
thumes after the small-pox, proper treatment of, 166. 

Incontinency of urine, distinguished from a di abets, 222. Experiment 
for relief, 223. 

Indigestion, is one consequence of intense study, 63. General causes, 
and remedies for, 27 1 . 

Indolence, its bad effects on the constitution, 82. Occasions glandu- 
lar obstructions, 83. Ill consequences of too much indulgence in 
bed, ibid. Is the parent of vice, 85. Cause of most nervous dis- 
orders, 293. 

Infancy, the foundation of a good or bad constitution, generally laid 
in this season of life, 33. 

Infants, nearly one half of those born in Great-Britain die under 
twelve years of age, 33. Perish mostly by art, ibid. Ought not to 
be suckled by delicate women, ibid. Importance of their being 
nursed by their mothers, 34. Often lose their lives, or become 
deformed, by errors in clothing them, 37. How the art of bandag- 
ing them, became the province of the midwife, ibid. How treated 
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in Africa, 38, note. Philosophical observations on their organical 
structure, and on the causes of deformity, ibid. Why they so fre- 
quently die of convulsions, 39. Why exposed to fevers, ibid. And 
colds, 40. Rules for their dress, ibid. Their food, ibid. Reflec- 
tions on the many evils they are exposed to, 342. Why their first 
disorders are in their bowels, ibid. How to cleanse their bowels, 
343. The meconium, ibid. Thrush, 344. Acidities, ibid. Gripes, 
ibid. Galling and excoriations, 345. Stoppage of the nose, 346. 
. Vomiting, ibid. Looseness, 347. Eruptions, ibid. Scabbed heads, 
31-8. Chilblains, 349. The croup, ibid. Teething, 350. Ric- 
kets, 352. Convulsions, 353. Water in the head, 354. How to 
recover infants seemingly dead, 384. Ought never to sleep in the 
same beds with their mothers or nurses, 386, note. Case of the 
recovery of an overlaid infant, 387. Case of an infant seemingly 
killed by a strong convulsion fit^ and recovered, 388. See Children. 

Infection, the danger of, incurred by injudicious or unnecessary attend- 
ance on the sick, 95. And on funerals, ibid. Is often communi- 
cated by clothes, 96. Is frequently imported, ibid. Is spread by 
hospitals and jails being situated in the middle of populous towns, 
97. How to prevent infection in sick chambers, ibid. Physicians 
liable to spread infection, ibid. note. In what respects the spread- 
ing of infection might be checked by the magistrates, ibid. Breed- 
ing and purging increase the danger of, by debilitating the body, 148. 
Small-pox, 160. 

Inflammations, how the laborious part of mankind expose themselves 
to, 55. Proper treatment of, 358. 

Inflammation of the bladder See Bladder. 
of the brain, See Brain. 
of the eyes. See Eyes. 
of the intestines. See Intestines. - 
of the kidneys. See Kidneys. 
of the liver. See Liver. 

of the lungs. See Perifineumony. 

of the stomach, See Stomach. ' 

of the throat, See Quinsey. 

of the womb. See Womb. 

Infusion, advantages of, over decoctions, 433. How to obtain rich 
infusion from weak vegetables, ibid. Preparation of the bitter in* 
fusion, ibid. Infusion of the bark, ibid. Infusion of carduus, ibid* 
Of linseed, ibid. Of roses, ibid. Of tamarinds, and senna, ibid. 
Spanish infusion, 434. For the palsy, ibid. 

Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 107, 
The sheets in, how treated to save washing, 108. 

Inoculation of the small pox, more favourably received here than in 
neighbouring countries, 16'6. Cannot prove of general utility 
while kept in the hands of a few, ibid. No mystery in the pro- 
cess, 167. May safely be performed by parents or nurses, ibid. 
Various methods of doing it, ibid. The clergy exhorted to remove 
the prejudices against the operation, 108. Arguments cited from 
Dr. Mackenzie in favour of inoculation, ibid, note. Ought to be 
rendered universal, 169. Means of extending the practice ot, 170. 
Two obsticles to the progress of, stated 171. Might be performed 
by clergymen, or by parents themselves, ibid. The proper sea* 
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sons and age for performing it, 172. Will often mend the habit of 
body, ibid. Necessary preparation and regimen for, ibid* 

■ Of the Cow-pox, 173—178. 

Insects, when they creep into the ear, how to force them out, 243. 

Poisonous, the bites of, how to be treated, 3 1 1 
Intem/ierance, one great cause of the diseases of seamen, 57. The 
danger of, argued from the construction of the human body, 89. 
The analogy in the nourishment of plants and animals, ibid. Is 
the abuse of natural passions, ibid. In diet, ibid. In liquor and car- 
nal pleasures, 90. The bad consequences of, involve whole fa- 
milies, ibid. Effects of drunkenness on the constitution, ibid. 
Persons who seldom get drunk, may nevertheless injure their con- 
stitutions by drink, ibid. The habit of drinking frequently acquir- 
ed under misfortunes, 91. Is peculiarly hurtful to young persons 
92. Leads to all other vices, ibid. 
Intermit ting fever. See Ague. 

Intestines, inflammation of", general causes from whence it proceeds, 
206. The symptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 207. Cau- 
tions to guard against it, 208. 
Intoxication produces a fever, 90. Fatal consequences of a daily re- 
repetition of this vice, ibid. Persons who seldom get drunk, may 
nevertheless injure their constitution by drinking, ibid. Getting 
drunk, a hazardous remedv for a cold, 199. Often produces fatal 
effects, 385. Proper cautions for treating persons in liquor, ibid. 
The safest drink after a debauch, ibid. Remarkable case, 386. 
Johnson, Dr. extraordinary recovery of an infant seemingly killed by 

a strong convulsion fit, related by, 388. 
Issues, how to make them take the best effect, 279. 
Itch, the nature and symptoms of this disease described, 265. Sul» 
phur, the best remedy against, 266. Great danger of the injudi- 
cious use of mercurial preparations for, ibid. Cleanliness the 
best preservative against, 267, note. 
Julefis, the form of, explained, 434. Preparation of the camphorated 
julep, ibid. Cordial julep, ibid. Epectorating julep, ibid. Musk 
julep, ibid. Saline julep, ibid. Vomiting julep, ibid. 
KERMES MINERAL, recommended by Dr. Duplanil, for the 

Hooping-cough, 204, note. 
Kidneys, inflammation of, its general causes, 212. Its symptoms 
and proper regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid. Where it 
jproceeds from the stone and gravel, 213. Cautions for those sub- 
ject to this disorder, ibid. See Gravel. 
Jfing's evil. See Scrofihida 

LABORIOUS EMPLOYMENTS, the peculiar disorders incident to, 
54. The folly of men emulating each other in trials of strength, 
ibid. Disadvantages attending their diet, 5.5. How they expose 
themselves to inflammations, ibid. Danger of sleeping in the sun, 
ibid. Long fasting hurtful to them, ibid. Injuries arising from 
poor living, ibid. Many of the diseases of labourers, not only oc- 
casioned but aggravated, by poverty, 56. 
Labour should not be imposed too early on children, 47. 
Labour in child-bed, medical advice for, 337. Inconveniencies of 

collecting a number of women at, 338, note. 
Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 181, note. How to be ad- 
ministered in a cholera morbus, 217. In a looseness., 218. In a dia- 
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betes, 222. When proper for the head-ach, 241. How to apply, 
for the tooth-ach, 242. Will ease pain in the gout, 256. How to 
administer for the cramp in the stomach, 284. Is good for flatu- 
lencies, 287. Effects of an over dose of, 306. Medical treatment 
in this case, ibid 

Leading-strings, injurious to young children, 44. 

Leeches, may be successfully applied to inflamed testicles, 321, note. 
And to disperse buboes, ibid, note. Are proper to apply to chil- 
dren where inflammations appear in teething, 351. Objections to 
bleeding with them, 557. 

Leeks, a proper igredient in soups, 410. 

Lemons. See Oranges. 

Le/irosy, why less frequent in this country now than formerly, 263..; 
Requires the same treatment as the scurvy, ibid. 

Lientery, proper treatment for, 238. 

Life may frequently be restored, when the appearances of it are sus- 
pended by sudden casualties, 373, 377, 388. 

Lightning, persons apparently killed by, might possibly be recovered 
by the use of proper means, 389. 

Lime-water recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from de- 
generating to the stone in the bladder, 225. Is a good remedy 
for worms, 247. Happy effects of, in the cure of obstinate ulcers, 

365. 
Lind, Dr. his prescription to abate fits of an ague, 118, note. His 
directions for treatment of patients under putrid remitting fevers, 
152, note. 
Liniment for burns, preparation of, 437. White liniment, ibid. For 

the piles, ibid. Volatile liniment, ibid. 
Liquors strong, expose children to inflammatory disorders., 43. Fer- 
mented, the qualities of, examined, 69. The bad consequences of 
making them too weak, ibid. Why all families ought to prepare 
their own liquors, ibid. Cold, the danger of drinking, when a per- 
son is hot, 109. 
Liver, scirrhous, produced by sedentary employments, 62. 
Liver, inflammation of, its causes and symptoms, 214. Regimen and 
medical treatment, 215. Abscess in, how to be treated, ibid. Cau- 
tions in the event of a scirrhous being formed, ibid. 
Lobelia, an American plant used by the natives in the venereal dis- 
eases, 326. 
Lochia, a suppression of, how to be treated, 338. 
Locked Jaio. See Tetanus. 
Longings, in diseases, are the calls of nature, and often point out what 

may be of real use, 1 17. 
Looseness, habitual, general direction for persons subject to, 104. Its 
general causes, 2 17 A periodical looseness ought never to be stop- 
ped, 218. Medical treatment of, according to its various causes, 
ibid. Means of checking it when necessary, 219. In children, 
proper treatment of, 347. 
Love, why perhaps the strongest of all the passions, 102. Is not ra- 
pid in its progress, and may therefore be guarded against at its com- 
mencement, ibid. To pretend to it for amusement, cruelty to the 
object, ibid. Children often real martyrs between inclination and 
duty, 103, note. 
Lues, confirmed; symptoms of 324. Mercury the only certain re- 
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medy known in Europe for this disease, 325. Saline preparations 
of mercury more efficacious than the ointment, ibid. How to ad- 
minister corrosive sublimate, 326. American method of curing 
this disease, ibid. 
Lungs, injured by artists working in bending postures, 59. Studious 

persons liable to consumptions of, 62. 
Luxury, highly injurious to the organs of taste and smell, 299. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the 

small pox, 1 68, note. 
Mad Dog. See Dog. 

Magnesia alba, a remedy for the heart-burn, 274. Is the best medi- 
cine in all cases of acidity, 345. 
Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 243. 
Malt liquors, hurtful in the asthma 268. See Beer, 
Man, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, 33..... 

Was never intended to be idle, 85. 
Manufactures, the growth of, produced the rickets in children, 44.... 
More favourable to riches than to health, 47. Some, injurious to 
health by confining artists in unwholesome air, 52. Cautions to 
the workmen, ibid. Compared with agriculture, 58. Are injurious 
to health from artists being crowded together, 59. And from their 
working in confined postures, ibid. Cautions offered to sedentary 
artists, 60. Sedentary arts better suited to women than to men, 
83, note. 
Matrimony ought not to be contracted without a due attention to 

health and form, 37. 
Mead, Dr. his famous recipe for the bite of a mad dog, 308. His 

character as a physician, ibid. note. 
Meals ought to be taken at regular times, 71. Reasons for this uni- 
formity, ibid. 
Measles, have great affinity with the small-pox, 179. Cause and 
symptoms, ibid. Proper regimen and medicine, 180. Inoculation 
of, might prove very salutary, 181, note. 
Mechanics ought to employ their leisure hours in gardening, 62. 
Meconium, the best mode of expelling it, 41, 343. 
Medicine, the origin of the art of, xi. The operation of, doubtful at 
best, ibid. Is made a mystery of, by its professors, xv. The study 
of, neglected by gentlemen, xvi. This ignorance lays men open 
to pretenders, ibid. Ought to be generally understood, ibid. A 
diffusion of the knowledge of, would destroy quackery, xviii. Ob- 
jections to the cultivation of medical knowledge answered, ibid 

The theory of, can never supply the want of experience and obser- 
vation, 33. 
Medicines, have more virtue attributed to them than they deserve, 1 1 2, 
Ought not to be administered by the ignorant, nor without caution, 
114. Want of perseverance in the use of, one reason, why chro- 
nic diseases are so seldom cured, 260. Many retained, which owe 
their reputation to credulity, 418. Are multiplied and compound- 
ed in proportion to ignorance of the causes and nature of diseases, 
ibid. Disadvantages of compounded medicines, ibid. Are often 
•adulterated for the sake of colour, 419. The relative proportions 
of, for different ages, 420. A list of medical preparations as ought 
to be kept for private practice, 42 1 . 
Melancholy, religious, its effects, 103. Leads to suicide, ibid. De* 
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fined, with its causes, 277, 278. Symptoms and regimen, ibid...* 
Medical treatment, 279. 

Menstrual discharge in women, the commencement and decline of, 
the most critical period of their lives, 331. Confinement injuri- 
ous to growing young women, ibid, and tight lacing for a fine 
shape, 332. Symptoms of the first appearance of this discharge, 
ibid. Objects of attention in regimen at this time, ibid. Ought to 
be restored whenever unnaturally obstructed, and how, 333. When 
an obstruction proceeds from another malady, the first cause is to 
be removed, ibid. Treatment under a redundency of the dis- 
charge, 334. Regimen and medicine proper at the final decline 
of the menses, 33$. 

Mercury may be given in desperate cases of an inflammation of 
the intestines, 208. Cautions for administering it, ibid, note. 
Great caution necessary in using mercurial preparations for the 
itch, 266. Is seldom necessary in a gonorrhoea, 317. How to 
administer it when needful in that disorder, ibid. Solution of mer- 
cury, how to make, 3 1 8, note. Is the only certain remedy known 
in Europe for the cure of a confirmed lues, 325. Saline prepara- 
tions of. more efficacious than the mercurial ointment, ibid. How 
to administer corrosive sublimate in venerial cases, 326. Neces- 
sary cautions in the use of mercury, 327. Proper seasons for 
entering on a course of 328. Preparations for, ibid. Regimen 
under a course of, ibid. 

Mezereon root, a powerful assistant in venereal cases, ibid. 

Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to be practised by any woman 
not properly qualified, 337, note. 

Mid-wives, historical view of the profession, 37. How they became 
intrusted with the care of bandaging infants, with the ill effects of 
their attempts at dexterity in this office, 38. Instances of their 
rashness and officious ignorance, 342, note. 

Miliary Fever. See Fever. 

Milk, that of the mother, the most natural food for an infant, 40. 
Cows milk, better unboiled than boiled, 42. Is a good antidote 
against the scurvy, 68. Of more value in consumptions than the 
whole Materia Medica, 134. Its great efficacy in the scurvy, 262* 
A milk diet proper both for men and women, in cases of barrenness, 
342. 

Milk Fever. See Fever. 

Millifiedes, how to administer for the hooping-cough, 204. 

Mind, diseases of, to be distinguished from those of the body, J 12- 
See Passions. 

Miners, exposed to injuries from unwholesome air, and mineral parti- 
cles, 52. Cautions to, ibid. 

Mineral waters, the danger of drinking them in too large quantities, 
221 . Are of considerable service in weakness of the stomach, 273. 
Cautions concerning the drinking of, 393. 

Mixtures, general remarks on this form of medicine, 435. Compo- 
sition of the astringent mixture, ibid. Diuretic mixture, ibid. 
Laxative absorbent mixture, ibid. Saline mixture, ibid. Squilh 
mixture, ibid. 

Molasses, an intoxicating spirit much used by the comi.tion people at 
Edinburgh, 91, note. 

Mothers, preposterous, when they think it below them to fuirse their 
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own children, 33. Under what circumstances they may be renHy 
unfit to perform this task, ibid. Importance of their suckling their 
own children, 34, note. Delicate mothers produce unhealthy short- 
lived children, 36. Their milk, the best food for children, 40. 
Ought to .give theirchildren proper exercise, 45; and air, 49. 
Mouthy cautions against putting pins or other dangerous articles into,- 

374. 
Muscular exercise a cure for the gout, 256. 
Mushrooms, a dangerous article of food, as other funguses are often. 

gathered instead of them, 3 1 2. 
Music, the performance of, recommended as a proper amusement for 

studious persons, 64. 
Musk, extraordinary effects produced by, under particular circumstan- 
ces, in the nervous fever, 142. Is a good remedy in the epilepsy, 
282. And for the hickup, 283. Deafness cured by, 298. 
Mustard, white, a good remedy in the rheumatism, 260. 
NATURAL history, the study of, necessary to the improvement of 
^ agriculture, xiv. 

Jftrvoux diseases, the most complicated and difficult to cure of all 
others, 274. General causes of, 275. Symptoms of, ibid. Regi- 
men, 276. Medical treatment, 27 7. A cure only to be expected 
from regimen, ibid. The several symptoms of, though differently 
named, all modifications of the same disease, 292. 
Nervous colic, its causes and symptoms, 211. Medical treatment of, 

ibid. 
Nervous fever. See Fever. 

Night-mare, its causes and symptoms described, 284. Proper treat- 
ment of, 28 5. 
Nitre, purified, its good effects inaquinsey, 194. Is an efficacious re- 
medy for the dropsy, 252. Promotes urine and perspiration, 279. 
Nose, ulcer in, how to cure, 299. Stoppage of, in children, how to 

cure, 34G. See Bleeding at. 
Nurses, their superstitious prejudices in bathing of children, 48. The 
only certain evidence of a good one, 50. Their usual faults pointed 
out, 51. Administer cordials to remedy their neglect of duty to- 
wards children, ibid. Their mistaken treatment of eruptions, ibid. 
And loose stools, 52. are apt to conceal the disorders of children 
that arise from their own negligence, ibid. Ought to be punished 
for the misfortunes they thus occasion, ibid. Sensible, often able to 
discover diseases sooner than persons bred to physic, 111. Are lia- . 
ble to catch the small-pox again from those they nurse in that dis- 
order, 1(51, note. 

Nursery ought to be the largest and best aired room in a house, 49. 

OATS and barley, more wholesome when boiled, 403. 

Oatmeal, frequently made into bread, and peasants fed on it, are heal-' 
thy and robust, 403, 404. Erroneously supposed to occasion skin 
diseases, ibid. Oatmeal and milk a proper food for children, ibid. 

Oil, an antidote to the injuries arising from working in mines or me- 
tals, 53. Salad oil, the best application to the bite of a wasp or bee, 
311. Camphorated, how to prepare, 437. 

Oils, essential, of vegetables, the proper menstruum for, 442. 

Ointment for the itch, 266. Use of ointments when applied to wounds 
and sores, 435. Preparation of yellow basilicum, ibid. Ointment 
ot Calamine, ##« Emolient ointment, 436't Eye ointment, ibid, 
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Issue ointment, ibid. Ointment of lead, ibid. Mercurial ointment, 
ibid. Ointment of sulphur, ibid. White ointment, ibid. See Liniment. 
Qfithalmia. See Eye. 

Opiates, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 417. In a diabetes, 222. Wheh 
proper for the head-ach, 241. Recommended for the tooth-ach, 
2V2. Are delusive remedies in nervous diseases. 277. See Lau- 
danum. 
Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 427. How to preserve 

orange and lemon juice in the form of syrup, 442. 
Ormskirk medicine for the bite of a mad-dog, remarks on, 310, note. 
Oxycrate, the most proper external application in a fracture, 371. 
Oysters of great service in consumptions, 136, note . 
POINTERS. See Miners. 
Palsy, the nature of this disorder explained, 280. Its causes, ibid.... 

Medical treatment, ibid. 
Paraphrenias, its symptoms and treatment, 129. 
Parents, their interested views in the disposal of their children in 
marriage, often a source of bitter repentance, 103, note. See Fa- 
thers and Mothers. 
Parsnips, a nourishing food, 409. 

Passions, intemperance the abuse of, 80. Have great influence both 

in the cause and cure of diseases, 98. Anger, ibid. Fear, 99. 

Grief, 101. Love, !02. Religious melancholy, 103. The best 

method of counteracting the violence of any of the passions, ibid. 

Peas, parched, good in cases of flatulency, 244. 

Peruvian bark. See Bark. 

Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regenerated, by a careful atten- 
tion to cleanliness, 238, note. 
Peripneumony, who most subject to, 130. Its causes, symptoms, and 

proper regimen, ibid. 
Perspiration, insensible, the obstruction of, disorders the whole frame* 
106. The various causes of its being checked, ibid. Changes in the 
atmosphere, ibid. Wet clothes, 107. Wet feet, ibid. Night air, 
ibid. Damp beds, ibid. Damp houses, 108. Sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, 109. 
PhilosopJiy, advantages resulting from the study of, xiv, 
Phrenilis. See Brain. 
Phymosis described, and how to treat, 324, 

Physicians, ill consequences of their inattention to the management of 
children, 35. Are liable to spread infection, 97, note. Their cus- 
tom of prognosticating the fate of their patients, a bad practice, 100. 
Are seldom called in, until medicine can give no relief, 123. 
Pickles, provocatives injurious to the stomach, 68. 
Piles, bleeding and blind, the distinction between, 229, Who most, 
subject to the disorder, ibid. General causes, ibid. Medical treat- 
ment of, 230. Periodical discharges of, ought not to be stopped, 
ibid. Proper treatment of the blind piles, ibid. External oint- 
ments of little use, 231. 
Pills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation of the intestines, 
208. The general intention of this class of medicines. 437^ Pre- 
paration of the composing pill, ibid. Fcetid pill, ibid. Hemlock 
pill, ibid. Mercurial pill, 438. Mercurial sublimate pills, ibid.... 
Plummer's pill< ibid. Purging pills, ibid. Pill for the Jaundice ; 
ibid. Squill pills, ibid. Strengthening pills, 439, 
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Pins ought never to be used in the dressing- of children, 59. Swafc 

lowed, discharged from an ulcer in the side, 374, vote. 
Plasters, the general intentions of, and their usual basis, 439. Prepa- 
ration of the common plaster, ibid. Adhesive platter, ibid. Ano- 
dyne plaster, ibid. Blistering plaster, ibid. Gum plaster, ibid. 
Mercurial plaster, 440. Stomach plaster, ibid. Warm plaster, 
ibid. Wax plaster, ibid. 
Pleurisy, the nature of the disorder explained, •with its causes, 126. 
Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 127. A de- 
coction of seneka reckoned a specific in, 128. Bastard pleurisy, 129- 
Plumbers, See Miners. 

Poisons, the nature and cure of, a general concern, and easily acquir- 
ed, 304. Mineral poisons, 305, Vegetable poisons, ibid. Bites of 
poisonous animals, 306. Bite of a mpd-dog, ibid. Bite of a viper, 
Sll. The practice of sucking the poison out of wounds recom- 
mended, ibid. note. Poisonous plants ought to be destroyed in the 
neighbourhood of towns, 3 I 2. Negro remedy to cure the bite of a 
rattle snake, ibid. General rules for security against poisons, ibid. 
Poor living, the dangers of, 5 6. 
Porteis subject to disorders of the lungs, 54, 
Postures confined, injurious to the health of sedentary artists, 59. 
Potatoe, the best substitute for bread, 407. The mealy kind deemed 
most nutritious, 408. Simply boiling or roasting, the best mode of 
cooking \htm,ibid. Stewed mutton and potatoes a nourishing and 
palatable dish, ibid. 
Poverty, occasions parents to neglect giving their children proper ex- 
ercisers. Destroys parental affection, ibid. note. Not only occa- 
sions, but aggravates, many of the diseases of labourers, 56. The 
poor great sufferers by the sale of bad provisions, 66, note. And 
by bad air in large cities, 79. 
Poultices proper for inflamed wounds, 361. 

Powders, general instructions for making and administering, 440. 
Astringent powder, preparation and dose ol, ibid. Powder of bole, 
ibid. Carminative powder, 441. Diuretic powder, ibid. Aroma- 
tic purging powder, ibid. Saline laxative powder, ibid. Steel pow- 
der, ibid. Sudorific powder, ibid. Worm-powder, ibid. Purging 
worm powder, ibid. Powder for the tape-worm, ibid. 
Pox, small, who most liable to, and at what seasons, 159. Its causes 
and symptoms, 100. Favourable and unfavourable symptoms in, 
ibid. Regimen, 161. How the patient ought to be treated during 
the eruptive fever, ibid. Children in this disorder ought not to lie 
together in the same bed, 162. Should be allowed clean linen, ibid. 
Patients under this disorder ought not to appear in public view, ibid. 
Medical treatment, 163. The secondary fever, 165. When and 
how to open the pustules, ibid. Of inoculation, 1 66. Of the Cow- 
Pox, 173. 
Pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when the effect of, 220. Rules of 
conduct for women under the disorders incident to, 335. Causes 
and symptoms of abortion, 336. How to guard against abortion; 
ibid. Treatment in cases of abortion, ibid. Child-birth, 337. 
Prescriptions, medical, patients exposed to danger by their being writ- 
ten in Latin, xvii. 
Provisions, unsound, the sale of ; a public injury, 6 Si 
Puerperal fever. See Fever* 
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Purges, the frequent taking of them renders the habitual use of them 
necessary, 104. Their efficacy in agues, 119. Proper form of, for 
an inflammation of the intestines, 207. Cooling purges always 
proper in a gonorrhea, 3 1 6. Midwives too rash in the giving of 
purges, 340, note. Form of a gentle purge for infants disordered 
in their bowels, 343. For the thrush, 344. 

Pustules, in the small-pox, favourable and unfavourable appearances 
of, 160. The suppuration of, to be promoted, 163. When and 
how to open, 165. 

Putrid fever. See Fever* 

QUACKS put out more eyes than they cure> 295. See Empirics,. 

Quackery, how to destroy, xvii. 

Quakers, their mode of dressing recommended, 88. 

Quinsey, a common and dangerous disorder, and to whom most fatal. 

102. Its causes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 193. Medical 
applications, 194. How to promote suppuration, ibid. How to 
nourish the patient when he cannot swallow, 195. Advice to per- 
sons subject to this disorder, ibid. 

■ malignant, who most subject to, and its causes, 196. Its 
symptoms, ibid. Regimen and medical treatment, 197. 

RATTLE SJYAKE, Negro, remedy for the cure of its bite, 312. 

Regimen ought toco-operate with medicine to accomplish the cure of 
diseases, xi. Will often cure diseases without medicine, 1 1 3. See 
Aliment. 

Religion, true, calculated to support the mind under every affliction, 

103. The instructors in, ought not to dwell too much on gloomy 
subjects, ibid. 

Remitting fever. See Fever. 

Repletion, impairs the digestive powers, 71. Diseases occasioned by, 
72. How to treat a looseness produced by, 217. 

Resentment, the indulgence of, injurious 'to the constitution, 98. 

Resins, and essential oils, the proper menstruum for, 44-2. 

Respiration, how to restore in a drowned person, 377. 

Rheumatism, acute and chronic, distinguished, 258. Causes, ibid... 
Symptoms, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to persons 
ubject to this disorder, 260. 

Rice, contains a nutritious muciLge, 76. A general article of diet 402. 
Simple boiling of, renders it a substitute for bread, ibid. 

Rickets, the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of ma- 
nufactures, and sedentary employments, 44. The causes of, 352. 
Symptoms, ibid. Regimen and medical treatment, 353. 

Rollers; pernicious tendency of applying them round the bodies of 
infants, 39. 

Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanliness of their 
towns, 93. 

Roses, conserve of, its great virtue against haemorrhages, 230, 233. 

Ruptures, are chiefly incident to children and very old persons, 372. 
The causes respectively, *W. Method of treatment, ibid. Cutting 
should be avoided if possible, ibid. Cautions for persons afflicted 
with a rupture. 373. Often prove fatal before discovered, ibid. note. 

Rutherford, Dr. his preparation for the cure of a dysentery, 236. 
Saihrs, their health injured by change of climate, hard weather, and 
bad provisions, 56, 57. Many of their diseases spring from intem- 
perance, ibid. Ought to guard against wet clothes, ibid. How the ill 
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effects of salt previsions might be corrected, ibid. Peruvian bark, 
the best antidote to sailors on a foreign coast, 58. Cleanliness 
greatly conducive to their health, 94. 

Sat-firunnela, its good effects in a quinsey, 194. 

Saline draughts, of good use for stopping a vomiting, 220. Prepara- 
tion of, for this purpose, ibid. Peculiarly good in the puerperal 
fever, 340. 

Salivation, not necessary in the cure of the venereal disease, 325. 

Sarsafiarilla, a powerful assistant in venereal cases, 326. 

Scabbed head in children, difficult to cure, and treatment, 348* 

Scarlet fever. See Fever. 

Scalds. See Burns. 

School, sending children there too young, its bad consequences, 46,. 
Ought to be seated in a dry air, and ought not to be too much crow- 
ed, 50. 

Scirrhous in the liver, proper regimen in the case of, 215. See Cancer, 

Scrofihula, nature of this disease, and its causey 263. Symptoms, ibid. 
Regimen and medical treatment, 264. 

Scurvy, why prevalent among the English, 67. Where most preva- 
lent, and the two distinctions of, 260. Causes of, ibid. Symptoms 
and cure, 261. Instructions to sea-faring men, ibid. Extraordina- 
ry effects of milk, 262. Proper liquors, ibid. 

Sedentary life includes the greater part of the human species, 58. — 
Few persons follow agriculture who are capable of other business, 
ibid. Sedentary and active employments ought to be intermixed, 
for the sake of health, ibid. Artists suffer from unwholesome air, 
by being crowded together, 59. The postures artists are confined 
to, injurious to health, ibid. Disorders produced by, ibid. Cau- 
tions offered to the sedentary, 60. Sedentary amusements impro- 
per for sedentary persons, ibid. Hints relating to improper food, 
ibid. Exercise, a surer relief for low spirits than drinking, ibid..... 
Gardening a wholesome amusement for the sedentary, 61. Disor- 
ders occasioned by intense study, ibid. Dietetical advice to the se- 
dentary, 71 . Sedentary occupations better adapted to women than 
men, 83, note. 

Sea water, a good remedy in the king's evil, 264. 

Senses, disorders of, 295. 

ySeton, has sometimes extraordinary effects in inflammations cf the 
eyes, 191. Is of service for preventing apoplexies, 271. The 
best method of making it, 280. 

Shoes, tight, the bad consequences resulting from, 87. The high 
heels of women's shoes, 88. 

Sibbins, a venereal disorder so termed in the west of Scotland, how to 
cure, 329, note. „ 

Sick, the mutual danger incurred by unnecessary visitors to, 96 

Persons in health, to be kept at a distance from the sick, ibid. Pro- 
per nurses ought to be employed about them, 97. Instructions for 
avoiding infection, ibid. Physicians too unguarded in their visits 
to them, ibid, note. Tolling of bells for the dead very danger- 
ous to, 100. Their fears ought not to 6e alarmed, ibid. 

Sight, injured by studying by candle-light, 63. 

Simfiles, a list of those proper to be kept for private practice, 421. 

Sinafiismi, the general intentions of, 424. Directions for making of 
ibid. 
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■'ilccp, the due proportion of, not easy to fix, 85. How to make it 
refreshing, ibid. Complaints of the want of, chiefly made by the 
indolent, ibid. Heavy suppers cause uneasy nights, ibid. Anx- 
iety destructive of sleep, ibid. That in the fore part of the night 
most refreshing, ibid. Early risers the longest livers, ibid. note. 
Sleeping in the sun, danger of, 55. 
Small-pox. See Pox. 
Smell, injuries to which the sense of, is liable, with the remedies 

applicable to, 299. . 

Soap, Alicant, recommended in the stone, 225. Soap-lees, how to 

take, ibid. 
Soldiers, exposed to many disorders from the hardships they under- 
go, 56. Ought to be employed in moderate labour in times of 
peace, ibid. note. ^ 

Soups. See Broths. 

Spine, often bent by artists working in unfavourable postures, 59. 
Spirit, rectified, the direct menstruum for resins and essential oils of 
vegetables, 442. Of wine, camphorated, how to prepare, 4,44. 
Spirit of Mindererus, ibid. 
Spirits, lownessof, the general forerunner of a nervous fever, 193. 
The proper remedies for, 28ti. Cautions to persons under this 
complaint, ibid. 
Spirituous liquors, when good in the cholic, 209. And for gouty 
complaints in the stomach, 245. Should be avoided by all per- 
sons afflicted with nervous disorders, 276. The use of, often 
fatal, 385. 
Spitting of blood. See Blood. 

Sponge, may be used to supply the want of agaric as a styptic, 360, 

note. Its use in extracting substances stopped in the gullet, 375. 

Sports, active, far more wolesome than sedentary amusemeats, 84. 

Golflf, a better exercise than cricket, ibid, note 
Spots in the eye, how to treat, 297. 
Sr/uinting, how to correct the habit of, 297. 
Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female dress, 40. 87. 

The wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the breast, 301. 
Sternutatories, preparations of, recommended for restoring lost 

smell, 299. 
Sticking-plaster is the best application for slight wounds, 360. 
Stomach, exercise the best cure for disorders of, 84. Inflammation 
of, a disorder that calls for speedy assistance, 205. Its causes, 
ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 206. 
Pain in, its causes, 244. Remedies for, ibid. Instructions for per- 
sons subject to, 245. 
Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, explained, 105. This dis- 
order how distinguished from the gravel, 224. Causes and symp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 225. Alicant 
soap and lime-water, how to take for this disorder, ibid. The uva 
ursi, a remedy in present request for, 226. 
Stool, loose the benefit of, to children, 52. Proper treatment of, 
when excessive, ibid. The discharge by, cannot be regular, if the 
mode of living be irregular, 104. One in a day generally suffi- 
cient for an adult, ibid. How to produce a regularity of, ibid. Fre- 
quent recourse to medicines for costiveness, injurious to the con- 
stitution, ibid, 
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Storck, Dr. his method of treating cancers, 302. 

Strabismus, See Squinting. 

Strains, proper method of treating, 371. The safest external appii- 
cations, ibid. note. 

Stranguary, from a blistering-plaster, how to guard against, 128. In 
the small pox, how to relieve, 163. From a venereal cause, de- 
scribed, with its proper treatment, 323. 

Strangulation, course of treatment for the recovery of persons from, 387. 

Strasburgh, successful treatment of a miliary fever there, 150, note. 

Strength, the folly of trials of, from emulation, 54 

Study, intense, injurious to health, 61. The disorders occasioned 
by, 62. Character of a mere student, 63. Hints of advice to stu- 
dious persons, 64. Danger of their having recourse to cordials, 65. 
Health often neglected while in possession, and laboured for after 
it is destroyed, ibid. No person ought to study immediately after 
a full meal, ibid. Dietetical advice to the studious, 71. The ge- 
neral effects of, on the constitution, 275. 

Sublimate, corrosive, how to administer in venereal cases, 326. 

Suffocation, by the fumes of charcoal, liable to happen in close cham- 
bers, 380. General causes of suffocation, 336. Overlaying of in- 
fants, ibid. 

Sugar, an improper article in the food of children, 42. 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 247. And for the itch, 
256. 

Suppers, ought not to destroy the appetite for breakfast, 72. Heavy 
suppers sure to occasion uneasy nights, 86. 

Surgery, many of the operations of successfully performed by per- 
sons unskilled in anatomy, 356. Humanity induces every one 
more or less to be a surgeon, ibid. 

Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner in fevers, 117. 124. 

Swoonings, the several causes of, described, 281. 285. Proper treat- 
ment of this disordor, 286. 384. Cautions to persons subject to 
them, ibid. 

Sydenham, Dr. his method of treating fevers in children from teeth- 
ing, 351. 

Symptoms, diseases better distinguished by, than by the systematical 
arrangement of, 111. The differences of sex, age, and constitu- 
tion, to be considered, ibid. Diseases of the mind to be distin- 
guished from those of the body, 112. 

Syncope, proper treatment in, 383. 

Syrup, the general intention of, 442. How to make simple syrup, 
and to modify it for particular purposes, ibid. 

TACITUS, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 34, 

7l0te, 

Tal/ovj -chandlers, and others working on putrid animal substances, 

cautious to, 54. 
Tapping for the dropsy, a safe and simple operation, ,253. 
Tar, Barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 211. 
Tartar, soluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 250. Cream of, a 

good remedy in a dropsy, 253. And rheumatism, 258. 
Taste, how to restore the sense of, when injured, 300. 
Taylors, are exposed to injuries from breathing confined air, 59. Are 

subject to consumptions, ibid. note. Often lose the use of their legs, ibid. 

Hints of instruction offered to them in regard to their health, £0. 
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Tea, the customary use of, injurious to female constitutions, 30. De- 
stroys their digestive powers, and produces hysterics, 6S. The 
bad qualities 'of principally owing to imprudence in the use of it, 
ibid. Green, chewing of, a remedy for the heartburn, 274. Has 
a powerful effect upon the nerves, 280, note. Is bad for persons 
troubled with flatulencies, 288. Occasions an unnecessary con- 
sumption of bread, 402. Bad effects of an immoderate use of, ibid. 
Teething, the disorders attending, 350. Regimen, and medical 
treatment in, 351. Applications to the gums, and how to cut 
them, ibid, 352. 
Temperance, the parent of health, 89. 
Testicles, swelled, the cause of, 321. Regimen and medicines in, 

ibid. Treatment under a cancerous or scrophulous habit, ibid. 
Tetters, Sir Paul JoddrelPs prescription for, 348, note. 
Tetanus, or the locked-jaw, the causes, 293. Symptoms and medi- 
cine, 294. 
Thirst, how it may be quenched when a person is hot, without dan- 
ger, 109, 
Thought, intense, destructive of health, 61. 

Thrush in infants, the disorder and its causes described, 344. Medi- 
cal treatment of, ibid. 
Tinctures and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form 
of, 4t2. Prepaiations of the aromatic tincture, ibid. Com- 
pound tincture of the bark, ibid. Volatile foetid tincture, 443. 
Volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, ibid. Tincture of black hel- 
lebore, ibid. Astringent tincture, ibid. Tincture of myrrh and 
aloes, ibid. Tincture of opium, or liquid laudanum, ibid. Tincture 
of hiera picra, ibid. Compound tincture of senna, ibid. Tincture 
of Spanish flies, ibid. Tincture of the balsam of Tolu, 444. Tinc- 
ture of rhubarb, ibid. % 
Tissot, Dr. character of his Avis au fieufile, xii. His medical course 
for the cure of the hydrophobia, 310. His directions for gather- 
ing, preparing, and applying agaric of the oak as a styptic, 360, 
note. Instances from, of the recovery of drowned persons, 378, 379. 
Tobacco, a clyster of a decoction of, useful to excite a vomit, 176. 
A clyster of the fumes of, will stimulate the intestines, and pro- 
duce a stool, 211, note. 
Toes, the free motion of, destroyed by wearing tight shoes, 87. 
Tooth-ach, the general cause of, 241. Medical treatment of, 242. 

When to be extracted, ibid. Directions for cleaning, 243. 
Towns, great, the air of, destructive to the children of the poor, 49. 
Children bred in the country, ought not to be sent too early into 
towns, 50. Cleanliness not sufficiently attended to in, 92. Ought 
to be supplied with plenty of water for washing the streets, 95, 
note. The best means to guard against infection in, 97, 98. 
Trades, some injurious to health by making artists breathe unwhole- 
some air, 53, 59. 
Transitions, sudden, from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the con- 
stitution, 109. 
Travellers, the use of vinegar recommended to, 57. Ought to be ve- 
ry careful not to sleep in damp beds, 107. Fevers why often fe- 
tal to, 115. 
Trees should not be planted too near to houses, 8 I . 
Trrfoi! water, a gocd remedy in the rhumatisn>26C. 
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Tumours, proper treatment of, 358. 

Turnips, properly cultivated, afford wholesome nourishment, 409. 

Turnbull, Dr. his method of treating the croup in children, 350 7 
note. 

Turner's cerate, preparation of, 436. 

VACCINATION. See Innovation. 

Vafiour of, fermenting liquors, noxious, 380. 

Vegetables, wholesome correctors of the bad qualities of animal 
food, 68. Their extraordinary effects in the scurvy, 262, 

Venereal disease, why omitted in the first edition of this work, 313. 
Unfavourable circumstances attending this disorder, 314. The vir- 
ulent gonorrhoea, ibid. Gleets, 319. Swelled testicles, 321 

Buboes, ibid, Chancres, 322. Stranguary, 323, Phymosis, 324. 
A confirmed lues, ibid. American method of curing this disease, 
326. General observations, 327. Cleanliness a great preserva- 
tive against, 328. The use of medicines ought not to be hastily 
dropped, 329. Is often too much disregarded, 330. 

Ventilator, the most useful of all modern medical improvements, 80. 

Vertigo often produced by intense study, 63. 

Vinegar, a great antidote against diseases, and ough to be used by all 
travellers, 57. Should be sprinkled in sick chambers, 97, 124, 145, 
Is of considerable service in the bite of a mad-dog, 308; and in 
any kind of poison, 311. Its medical properties, 445. Is of use 
to extract the virtues of several medicinal substances, ibid. How 
to prepare vinegar of litharge, ibid. Vinegar of roses, ibid. Vi- 
negar of squills, ibid. 

Viper, the bite of, the sufficiency of the grease for the cure of, doubt- 
ed, 311. Method of treatment recommended, ibid. 

Vitriol, elixir of, an excellent medicine in weakness of the stomach, 
273. And for windy complaints, 277. 

Vitus, St. his dance, method of cure of, 283. 

Vomits, their use in agues, 1 19; and in the nervous fever, 141. Cau- 
tions for administering in the putrid fever, 146. Ought by no 
means to be administered in an inflammation of the stomach, 206. 
Are useful in cases of repletion, 2 1 3. Are powerful remedies, in 
the. jaundice, 249. Are the first object to be pursued when poison 
has been received into the stomach, 305. Their use in the hoop- 
ing cough, and how to administer them to children, 203. Mid- 
wives too rash in the use of, 340, note. Form of a gentle one for 
infants disordered in the bowels, 343. 
Vomiting, the several causes of, 210. Medical treatment of, 320. 
Saline draught for stopping of, 220. Causes of, in children, 346. 
How to be treated, ibid. Of blood. See Blood. 

Voyage, along one frequently cures a consumption, 134. Voyages 
have an excellent effect on persons afflicted with nervous disorders, 
276. 

URETERS, and their use, described, 213. note, 

Urine, the appearances and quality of, too uncertain to form any de- 
termined judgment from, 105. Dr. Cheyne's judgment as to the 
due quantity of, not to be relied on, ibid. The secretion and dis- 
charge of, how obstructed, ibid. Bad consequence of retaining it 
too long, ibid. Too great quantity of, tends to a consumption, 106, 
Stoppage of, its general causes, 241. Cautions as to the treatment 
of. ibid, Diabetes^ 221. Ittcontinency of, 222. Suppression of, 
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medical treatment in, 223. Cautions to persons subject to this dis- 
order, ibid. Bloody, causes of, 234. Medical treatment of, ibid* 
An obstinate deafness cured by warm urine, 298, note. 
Urine doctors, their impudence, and great success from the credulity 

of the populace, 1 05, note. 
Uva ursi, a remedy in present request for the stone, 226. 

WALLS, high, unwholesome, by obstructing the free current of air, 

81. 
Ward's essence, preparation of, 444. His fistula paste, a popular re- 
medy that may deserve trial, 365. 

Wars occasion putrid fevers, by tainting the air with the effluvia ot 
dead carcases, 143. 

Wasfis, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 311. 

Water, frequently unwholesome by mineral impregnations, 68. Cau- 
tions for the choice of, 69. Cold, the danger of drinking when a 
person is hot, 109. 

Water in the head, is a disorder chiefly incident to children, 354 Its 
causes, symptoms, and proper treatment, 355. The nature of the 
disorder seldom discovered in due time for cure, ibid. note. 

Waters by infusion, how to prepare; Lime water, .446. Compound 
lime water, ibid. Sublimate water, ibid. Styptic water, ibid. Tar 
water, ibid. 

Waters, simple distilled, their medical uses, 446. Preparation of cin- 
namon water, ibid. Pennyroyal water, ibid. Peppermint water, 
447. Spearmint water, ibid. Rose water, ibid. Jamaica pepper 
water, ibid. 

Waters, spirituous distiIled,~how to prepare. Spirituous cinnamon 
water, 447. Sprituous Jamaica pepper water, ibid. 

Watery eye, how to cure, 297. 

Weaning of children from the breast, the proper mode of, 41, 42. 

Wrather, states of, which produce the putrid fever, 143. 

Wells, caution to peisons going down in them, 80, note. Deep, ought 
not to be entered till the air in, is purified, 380. 

Whey, an excellent drink in a dysentery, 237, and in the rheumatism* 
259. Orange whey, how to make, 123. Alum whey, 222. 447, 
Mustard whey, ibid. Scorbutic whey, ibid. 

Whitlow, 358. How to cure, ibid. 

Wlujtt, Dr. his remedies for flatulencies, 287. 

Wind. See Flatulencies. 

Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, and 
sitting near them, 110. 

Wine, good, almost the only medicine necessary in a nervous fever, 140. 

Wines, the medical properties of, 447. Their use in extracting the 
virtues of medicinal substances, 448. Preparation of anthelmintic 
wine, ibid. Antimonial wine, ibid. Bitter wine, ibid. Ipecacuan- 
ha wine, ibid. Chalybeate or steel wine, ibid. Stomachic wine, ibid. 

Womb, inflammation of, its symptoms, 338. Medical treatment of, ibid. 

Women, errors in their education pointed out, 34. Why subject to hys- 
terics, 68. Are better adapted to follow sedentary occupations than 
men, 83, note. In child-bed, often die from their apprehensions of 
death, 99. Their disorders rendered epidemical by the force of ima- 
gination, ibid. Every thing that can alarm them to be carefully 
guarded^ against, 100. Evil tendency of tolling bells for the dead, 
ihid. How exposed to a miliary fever during pregnancy, 1 48 . Their 
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constitutions injured by living too much within doors, 330. Those 
who work in the open air almost as hardy as men, 331. Advice to, 
with reference to the menstrual discharge, ibid. At the commence- 
ment, ibid. Flour albus, with its proper treatment, described, 334. 
Advice to, at the ceasing of the menses, ibid. Rules of conduct dur- 
ing pregnancy, 335. Causes and symptoms of abortion, 336. How 
to guard against abortion, ibid. Treatment in cases of abortion, ibid. 
Instructions at the time of child-birth, 337. Cause of the milk fever, 
339. How to guard against the miliary fever, ibid. The puerperal 
fever, ibid. General cautions for women in child-bed, 341. Causes 
of barrenness, ibid. 
Wool, the best external application in the gout, 255. 
Workhouses, poisonous to infants, 49. 

Worms, how to treat a looseness produced by, 218. Three principal 
kinds of, distinguished, 245. Causes, 246. Symptoms of, ibid. Me- 
dical treatment for, 247. Remedy for children, ibid. General cau- 
tions for preserving children from them, 248. Danger of taking 
quack medicines for them, ibid. note. 
Wort, recommended for the scurvy, and proper to drink at sea, 262. 

Is a powerful remedy in cancerous cases, 303. 
Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 359. Are cured by 
nature, ibid. Proper course of treatment, ibid. ^ How to stop the 
bleeding, ibid. Caution against improper styptics, 360. Method 
of dressing them, ibid. Poultices for inflamed wounds, 361. Regi- 
men in, ibid. 
Writing, hints of advice to those who are much employed in, 62. 64. 
YAWS, general hint for the cure of, 328, note. 
Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as soon as they are 

able, 44. 
ZINC, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the epilepsy, 282. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A HE preservation of the lives of infants was the first sub- 
ject I wrote upon at the opening of my medical career; after forty 
years practice, I now resume it with increased zeal and pleasure, — 
zeal, prompted by a just sense of its importance. — and pleasure, ari- 
sing from the hope of its beneficial and lasting effects. I am sure of 
being listened to with kind attention by the tender and rational mo- 
ther, while I am pointing out to her the certain means of preserving 
her own health, of securing the attachment of the man she holds dear, 
and of promoting the health, strength, and beauty of her offspring. 
She will not take alarm at the idea of medical advice, when I tell her 
that my object is to enable her to do without medicine, and to obtain 
every desirable end without any painful sacrifice. The path along 
which I propose toconduct her is plain and easy, the prospects all round 
are delightful, and it leads to the purest sources of happiness. 

The more I reflect on the situation of a mother, the more I am 
struck with the extent of her power, and the inestimable value of her 
services. In the language of love, women are called angels; but this 
is a weak and a silly compliment; they approach nearer to our ideas of 
the Deity: they not only create, but sustain their creation, and hold 
its future destiny in their hands: every man is what his mother has 
made him, and to her he must be indebted for the greatest blessing 
in life, a healthy and a vigorous constitution. 

But while I thus speak of the dignity of the female character, it must 
be understood, that by a mother I do not mean the woman who mere- 
ly brings a child kito the world, but her who faithfully discharges the 
duties of a parent, — whose chief concern is the well-being of her in- 
fant, — and who feels all her cares amply repaid by its growth and acti- 
vity. No subsequent endeavours can remedy or correct the evils oc- 
casioned by a mother's negligence; and the skill of the physician is 
exerted in vain to mend what she, through ignorance or inattention 
may have unfortunately marred. 

Several books have been written on the cure of diseases incident to 
children. The natural effect of such publications is to excite terror^ 
and to prompt mothers and nurses to keep dosing poor infants with 
drugs on every trifling occasion, and to place more reliance on the ef- 
ficacy of medicine than on their own best endeavours. One of the 
objects which I have in view is to relieve mothers from groundless 
fears, — to teach them how to prevent diseases that are almost always 
the consequences of mismanagement, — to inspire them with the full- 
est confidence in proper nursing, and with strong prejudices against the 
use of medicines, which do mischief twenty times for one* that they 
do good. 

B 
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Quackery in the nursery is not the only error in which I shall en- 
deavour to undeceive mothers. The want of proper instructions at 
an early period of life betrays them into a variety of fatal mistakes re- 
specting their own health, as well as that of their children. These 
mistakes, and the means of rectifying them, form a considerable part 
of the following: work. The language is adapted to every capacity, 
it being of consequence that every woman should understand it; and 
the rules laid down are practicable in every condition, except that of 
cheerless proverty. With the hope of removing this exception, I shall 
point out the most effectual method of assisting women so circum- 
stanced; and I do not know any manner, in which humanity, charity, 
and patriotism can be more laudably exerted, or even a part of the pub- 
lic revenue more usefully employed, than in enabling mothers to 
bring up a healthy and hardy race of men, fit to earn their livelihood 
by useful employments, ami to defend their country in the hour of 
danger. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HINTS TO WOMEN" BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

A HE desire of preserving and improving personal beauty, 
which discovers itself at an early period in the female breast, is wisely 
designed by nature for the best and most important ends; it is a pow- 
erful check on excesses of every kind, and is the strongest incitement 
to cleanliness, temperance, moderate exercise, and habitual good-hu- 
mour. All that is necessary is to convince young people that these, 
are the true means of rendering them lovely, because they are the 
only means of securing the enjoyment of health, the very essence of 
beauty; instead of sourly discouraging so natural a wish, let us point 
out the way to its full accomplishment, and thus prevent many amia- 
ble women from taking a wrong road, and from destroying both health 
and beauty by an absurd pursuit of the latter alone. 

One of the first truths to be impressed upon the minds of young 
women is, that beauty cannot exist without health, and that the one 
is absolutely unattainable by any practices inconsistent with the other. 
In vain do they hope to improve their skin, or to give a lively redness 
to their cheek, unless they take care to keep the blood pure, and the 
whole frame active and vigorous. Beauty, both of shape and counte- 
nance, is nothing more than visible health, — the outward mirror of the 
state of things within, — the certain effect of goodair, cheerfulness, 
temperance, and exercise. 

There is nothing, perhaps, so pernicious to women as the use of 
creams, and pastes, and powders, and lotions, and numberless other 
contrivances to bleach the skin, or to produce an artificial white and 
red. All of them act with double injury, not only in destroying the 
surface which they were expected to beautify, but in poisoning the 
habit, and causing a fatal neglect of the great preservatives of life it- 
self. A blotch or a pimple, however offensive to the eye, gives time- 
ly notice of the impure state of the fluids, and of the kind efforts of na- 
ture to expel the noxious matter. Ought not these efforts then to be 
assisted by a judicious plan of diet and regimen, instead of throwing 
back the impurity into the blood, and converting the very means of 
health into the seeds of infection and disease? Besides, lead or mercu- 
ry is the chief ingredient in all those boasted cosmetics, and, being 
absorbed through the skin, cannot fail to occasion cramps, spasms, 
convulsions, colics ; and the incurable train of qevvous and consumptive 
complaints, 
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Beauty is impaired, and health too often destroyed, by other absirrd 
practices, such as drinking vinegar to produce what is called a genteel 
or slender form, and avoiding exposure to the open air, for fear of its 
injuring the fancied delicacy of a fine skin. Vinegar, used as sauce 
and in moderate quantities, serves to correct the putrescent tendency 
of various articles of food, and is equally agreeable and u holesome; but 
•when swallowed in draughts for the purpose of reducing plumpness, it 
proves highly injurious, causing excessive perspiration, relaxing the 
bowels imparting no small degree of acrimony to the blood, and very 
much enfeebling the whole system. The dread of open air is still more 
ridiculous and detrimental. Look at the healthy texture of the milk- 
maid's skin, and at the roses ever blooming on her cheek, and then 
consider whether the open air can be unfavourable to beauty. The vo» 
taries of fashion may affect to despise these natural charms, and to call 
them vulgar: the heart of man feels their irrisitible attraction, and his 
understanding confirms him in so just a preference. Surely, the lan- 
guid sickly delicacy produced by confinement, cannot be compared to 
the animated glow of a face often fanned by the refreshing breeze ! 

The woman, therefore, who feels a laudable wish to look well, and to 
be si) in reality must place no confidence in the silly doctrines, or the 
deceitful arts, of fashion. She must consult nature and reason, and 
seek for beauty in the temple of health; if she looks for it elsewhere, 
she will experience the most mortifying disappointment: her charms 
will fade; her constitution will be ruined; her husband's lore will vanish 
"with her shadowy attractions, and her nuptial bed will be unfruitful, or 
cursed with a puny race, the hapless victims of a mother's impru- 
dence. She cannot transmit to her children what she does not herself 
possess; weakness and disease are entailed upon her posterity; and, 
even in the midst of wedded joys, the hopes of a healthy and vigorous 
issue are blasted forever. 

The only way to prevent such evils is, to pay a due regard to those 
rational means of promoting health which I have already hinted at,— - 
temperance, exercise, open air, cleanliness, and good-humour. These 
subjects are pretty fully discussed in my " Domestic Medicine ;" yet a 
few remarks may be proper on the present occasion. 

In laying down rules of temperance, I do not wish to impose any re- 
straint on the moderate use of good and wholesome food or drink: but 
under these heads we must not include spirituous liquors; relaxing 
and often-repeated draughts of hot tea and coffee; salted, smoked-dri- 
ed, and highly-seasoned meats; salt fish; rich gravies; heavy sauces; 
almost indigestible pastry; and sour unripe fruits, of which women in 
general are immoderately fond. We pity the green-sick girl, whose 
longing- for such trash is one of the causes as well as one of the effects 
of her disease; but can any woman capable of the least reflection, con- 
tinue to gratify a perverse appetite by the use of the most pernicious 
crudities? Fruit, in the season of its maturity, is no less salutary than 
delicious. By plucking and eating it before it is ripe, you defeat the 
benignant purposes of nature, and will severely feel her resentment., 
The morning is the best time to eat fruit, when the stomach is not 
loaded with other aliment. Even in the evening I had rather see it 
introduced, than the enervating luxuries of the tea-table, or the still 
worse preparations for a supper of animal food. A meal of this sort 
phould not be made twice in one day. After a hearty dinner, a long 
interval is necessary before nature can renuire, or even bear without 
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injury, another substantial repast. Suppers are doubly prejudicial on 
account of the lateness of the hour, and the danger of going to bed 
with a full stomach. Apoplexies are ol'en occasioned by such incon- 
siderate and unseasonable indulgence, but its certain effects are rest- 
less nights, frightful dreams, broken and unrefreshing slumbers, an 
incapacity of early rising next morning, head-achs, paleness of aspect, 
and general relaxation. Whoever sets any value on health or beauty, 
will always make very light repasts at night, and will go to bed early; 
that is to say, never later than ten or eleven o'clock, in order to enjoy 
sweet repose, and to rise betimes, with renovated strength and ala- 
crity, to the pleasures and duties of the ensuing day. 

Pure air and moderate exercise are not of less importance than food 
and drink. Women are much confined by their domestic employ- 
ments and sedentary pursuits: for this very reason they ought to go 
out frequently, and take exercise in the open air, — not in a close car- 
riage, but on foot or on horseback. When prevented by the weather 
from going abroad, dancing, provided it be not continued to fatigue, 
is the most cheerful and healthy amusement within doors. The only 
sedentary diversions proper for women are playing on some musical 
instrument, singing, and reading aloud delightful pieces of poetry or 
eloquence. Young ladies and mothers should wholly resign the card- 
table to old maids, who can only injure their own health, and who 
have no taste for any other mode of social intercourse. 

It may seem a little strange that 1 should think it in any sort ne- 
cessary to recommend cleanliness to the fair sex: I am far from in- 
tending to convey the most distant insinuation of their negligence in 
this respect; I only wish to heighten their idea of its utility, and to 
point out farther methods of increasing its benefits. They are rather 
too sparing of water, from an apprehension of its injuring the skin 
or giving it a disagreeable roughness. This is a great mistuke. Pure 
water may be truly considered as a fountain of health, and its fre- 
quent use is the best means of improving the skin and strengthening 
the whole frame. The offices performed by the skin are of greater 
importance than most people imagine. It is not merely a covering 
or shield to guard the fine organs of feeling from irritauon or exter- 
nal injury, but one of the grand outlets admirably contrived by nature 
for expelling the noxious and superfluous humours of the body. The 
perspirable matter thus thrown out will of itself clog the pores, und 
relax the skin, unless care is taken to promote its easy escape by 
keeping the entire surface of the body perfectly clean, well-bracerl 
and elastic, which can only be done by frequent washing, and instant- 
ly wiping the parts dry. Those who have not a bath to plunge into, 
should wash the face, neck, hands, and feet, every morning and 
night; and experience will soon convince them, that, the more they 
accustom themselves even to this partial application of clean water, 
the more comfortable and enlivening they will find it. If misguided 
tenderness has produced an extreme delicacy of habit as well as ol 
skin, it will be proper to use lukewarm water for some time; and 
then gradually to diminish its temperature, till cold water can be em- 
ployed, not only with safety, but with benefit. As a preservative 
of health, it is far more bracing and more invigorating than warm 
water, though the latter may be often adviseable in cases of particular 
infirmity, indisposition, or disease. 

All women of delicacy and good sense are sufficiently attentive tt 
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Temove any outward soil or visible dirt from their person; but they do 
not all know, that a vapour, too fine to be perceived by the eye, is con- 
stantly issuing from the pores, the little orifices or mouths of which 
must therefore be kept clean and unobstructed. For the same reason, 
the linen and interior articles of dress should be often changed, as 
they become impregnated with the perspirable matter, and, when 
foul, would not only prevent the escape of any more, but would even 
have apart of what they had received re-absorbod by the skin, and 
thrown back into the system. The whole dress also should be loose, 
and a£ light as may be found consistent with due warmth, so as not to 
increase perspiration too much by its heaviness, nor to check either 
that or the free circulation of the blood by its pressure. 

Among many improvements in the modern fashions of female 
dress, equally favourable to health, to graceful ease and elegance, the 
discontinuance of stays is entitled to peculiar approbation. It is, in- 
deed, impossible to think of the old straight waistcoat of whalebone, 
and of tight lacing, without astonishment and some degree of horror. 
We are surprised and shocked at the folly and perverseness of em- 
ploying, as an article of dress, and even as a personal ornament, what 
must have checked youthful growth — what must have produced dis- 
tortions and deformity — besides occasioning various irregularities and 
diseases. I need not point out the aggravated mischief of such a 
pressure on the breasts and womb in a state of pregnancy; but I must 
notice a defect very prevalent among young women of the present day 
in London, who, though they have not worn stays, may be fairly pre- 
sumed to inherit from their mothers some of the pernicious effects of 
such a custom. 

The injury to which I allude, is the want of nipples. This unna- 
tural defect seems to have originated from the use of laced stays; and 
as children so often resemble their parents in outward form, it is not 
improbable that the daughter may bear this mark of a mother's im- 
prudence, and may even transmit it to her own female children 

Where stays have never been used, the want of a nipple is as extraor- 
dinary as the want of a limb; and no mother is found thus disqualified 
from discharging one of her most sacred duties- But, in London, 
the instances are too frequent to be ascribed to accident, and cannot, 
perhaps, be accounted for more satisfactorily than in the manner here 
suggested. 

In my summary of the means of promoting health and beauty, 
cheerfulness or good humour is mentioned the last, though certainly 
it is not the least in point of efficacy. It has the happiest influence ou 
the body and mind; it gives a salutary impulse to the circulation of 
the blood, keeps all the vital organs in easy and agreeable play, ren- 
ders the outward deportment highly pleasing, while the perpetual sun- 
shine within spreads a fascinating loveliness over the countenance.— 
Its opposite, peevishness, or ill-humour, imbitters life, saps the con- 
stitution, and is more fatal to beauty than the small-pox, because its 
ravages are more certain, more disgusting, and more permanent. 

Such are the chief points which I wish to impress upon the minds 
of women before marriage. Objects of so much importance in every 
state or period of life, are deserving of peculiar regard nvhen an 
union of the sexes is proposed. It is little short of intentional mur- 
der on the part of a weak, languid, nervous, or deformed woman to 
approach the marriage-bed. Improper passiops may urge her to be- 
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Gome a wife; but she is wholly unfit to become a mother. She risks 

her own life, she disappoints the natural wishes of a husband, — and 

should she have children, her puny, sickly offspring, as I before ob- 
served, will have little cause to thank her for their wretched existence. 
The evil is not confined to her own family; society at large is materi- 
ally injured; its well being depends on the vigour of the members that 
compose it; and universal experience has fully proved, that the frame 
of a husbandman or a hero is not to be moulded or cherished in the 
womb of debility, and that the bold eagle will never be brought forth 
by the timid dove. 

I cannot conclude these hints without adding a few words oh the 
choice of a husband. Having endeavoured to prove that health is so 
indispensible a requisite in females before marriage, they may well 
suppose that I deem it no les6 necessary in the other sex. I am al- 
ways sorry to see that precious blessing sacrificed in an alliance with 
infirmity, or youth and beauty consigned to the frozen arms of age. 
Misery must be the ineritable consequence of such unnatural match- 
es. But I fear that my remonstrances will have little effect in re- 
straining the undue exercise of parental authority, or in attempting 
to open the eyes of a women to her certain destruction, when she 
suffers herself to be dazzled by the splendor of riches, or charmed by 
the sound of an empty title. 



CHAPTER II. 

RULES OF CONDUCT DURING PREGAAJVCY; 

AFTER what I have already said on the subject of health, I hope 
I need not make use of any new arguments to convince women of its 
increased importance the moment they conceive, — a moment from 
which they may begin to date the real perfection of their being. — 
Nature has now entered upon her grandest work, and nothing is want- 
ing but the mother's care to complete it. The exertions of this care 
are not left to whim, to caprice, or even to the strong impulses of pa- 
rental love. The self-preservation of the mother is made dependant 
on the proper discharge of her duty, her own health, her strength, 
her very life are closely entwined with the well being of the embryo 
in her womb; nor can she be guilty of the least neglect, without equal 
danger and injury to both. 

I am sorry to think that any awful warning should be necessary to 
check the commission of so wicked an outrage upon nature, as an at- 
tempt to procure abortion. This can never be effected without either 
the probable death of the mother, or the certain ruin of her constitu- 
tion : the stimulants which are used to force the womb prematurely to 
discharge its sacred deposit, must inflame the parts so as to cause a 
mortification; or will convulse and enfeeble the whole system in such 
a manner as to leave no chance of future health or enjoyment to the 
destroyer of her own child. 

In the ancient history of the Jews, we read of two harlots warmly 
contending for a living child. How different is the case with our wo- 
men of that description!— Their wish, if they conceive, is to prevent 
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or to destroy the life of the embryo, even at the risk of their own. 
Is a monster of this sort to be pitied, when, in the execution of her 
shocking purposes, she brings on those deadl) symptoms which must 
soon close her guilty career ? 

The unnatural mother, however, is not always the only monster 
concerned in those scenes of horror; her base seducer is too often the 
adviser of the desperate resolution, andcro.vns his guilty joys with 
double murder. Another ruffian, some male or female practitioner 
in midwifery, is also engaged in the hellish plot, and lends a hand to 
perpetrate the foul deed, alike regardless of the mother's danger, and 
deaf to the cries of infant blood! I never read, without shuddering, 
any advertisement of temporary retreats or pretended accommoda- 
tions for pregnant ladies. I always view it as a wicked allurement to 
unfortuna;e women, and as a daring hint from some ready assassin of 
innocence. It is not long since one of those wretches was convicted 
of killing both mother and child; and I have myself seen a great 
number of embrvos exhibited by a man, who, I firmly believe, ob- 
tained them in this way. 

The dread of public shame or of private scorn, though no excuse 
for murder, may urge the victim of seduction 10 commit a crime at 
once so abominable and so dangerous. But is it possible that a mar- 
ried woman should madly and wickedly attempt to procure abortion, 
merely from an apprehension of a large family, or to avoid the trou- 
ble of bearing and bringing up children? Can she hope to taste the 
joys, and yet destroy the fruits of Jove? What a frantic idea! — the 
The same poison puts an end to both. And in vain does she flatter 
herself that her guilt is concealed, or that no law exists to punish it. 
The laws of nature are never violated with impunity; and in the cases 
■alluded to, the criminal is made at once to feel the horrors of late re- 
morse, and the keenest pangs of a torn, disordered, and incurable 
frame. 

But suppose that a miscarriage brought about by such detestable 
means did not endanger the health and life of the mother, suppose 
that an act held in such just abhorrence, both by earth and heaven, 
could possibly escape punishment: suppose a women, deaf to the 
cries of nature, incapable of tender emotions, and fearless of any 
immediate suffering in her own person. — I have one argument more 
to make her stop her murderous hand: perhaps the embryo, which 
she is now going to destroy, would, if cherished in her womb, and 
afterwards reared with due attention, prove the sweetest comfort of 
her future years, and repay all her maternal care with boundless gra- 
titude. It may be a daughter to nurse her in her old age, or a son to 
swell her heart with joy at his honourable and successful career in 
life. I only wish her to pause for a moment, and to consider, that 
by the wilful extinction of the babe in her womb, all her fairest hope* 
are extinguished also, and that the present danger is aggravated by 
the certainty of future despair. 

A wish to prevent even one act of so much horror has induced me 
to dwell on this unpleasant part of my subject. But folly, ignorance, 
and carelessness, are often productive of as fatal effects as a crimi' 
nal design; and though I may not be able to restrain the latter, yet I 
hope the former may be corrected by better information. With this 
view, I shall make some farther remarks on the great preservatives 
of health mentioned in the preceding chapter. The general ruta 
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there laid clown hold good in every condition of life; but a state of 
pregnancy requires a greater degree of care and judgment in their 
practical application. 

Cheerfulness, or good humour, which before was placed last in the 
order of discussion, must now take the lead, being superior to all 
other considerations during pregnancy. In this state, more than in 
any other, the changes of bodily health seem to be almost wholly un- 
der the influence of the mind; and the mother appears well or ill, 
according as she gives way to pleasant or to fretful emotions. I ad- 
mire that fragment of ancient history, in which we are informed, 
that the eastern sages, while their wives were pregnant, took care to 
keep them constantly tranquil and cheerful, by sweet and innocent 
amusements, to the end, that, from the mother's womb, the fruit 
might receive no impressions but what were pleasing, mild, and 
agreeable to order. So fine a lesson of wisdom, and of parental, as 
well as conjugal love and duty, cannot be too closely studied, or too 
diligently carried into practice, by the husband who sets any value on 
his wife's health, — who wishes to secure her affection and gratitude — 
and who pants for the exquisite happiness of being the father of a 
lively, well-formed, and vigorous child. 

It is during pregnancy also that every woman should be doubly at- 
tentive to preserve the utmost sweetness and serenity of temper, to 
dispel the glooms of fear or melancholy, to calm the rising gusts of 
anger, and to keep every other unruly passion or desire under the 
steady controul of mildness and reason The joy of becoming a ms- 
ther, and the anticipated pleasure of presenting a fond husband with 
the dearest pledge of mutual love, ought naturally to increase her 
cheerfulness, and would certainly produce that effect, were not those 
emotions too often checked by a false alarm at the fancied danger of 
her situation. It is therefore of the utmost importance to convince 
her, that her terrors are groundless; that pregnancy is not a state of 
infirmity or danger, but affords the strongest presumption of health 
and security; that the few instances she may known of miscarriage 
or of death, were owing to the improper conduct of the women them- 
selves, besides being too inconsiderable to be compared with the 
countless millions of persons in the like condition, who enjoy both 
then and afterwards a greater degree of health than they ever before 
experienced; and, lastly, that the changes which she feels in her- 
self, and her quick perceptions of uneasiness, are not symptoms of 
weakness, but the consequences of an increased sensibility of her 
womb, and timely warnings of the effects of indiscretion or intem- 
perance. 

A late writer on this subject very justly observes, that, when such 
an increase of sensibility takes place in a woman of a very irritable 
frame and temper, it must certainly aggravate her former complaints 
and weaknesses, and produce a variety of feverish effects. She 
grows more impatient and fretful: her fears as well as her angry pas- 
sions are more readily excited: the body necessarily suffers with the 
mind, debility, emaciation, and many hectic symptoms, follow. 
But the only rational inference to be drawn from these facts is, that 
the feelings are more acute in a state of pregnancy: and that any pre- 
vious indisposition, either of body or mind, now requires a more 
than ordinary degree of care and tenderness. 

Though the chilling influence of fear, and the depressions of me- 

C 
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lancholy, are very injurious to the mother's health and to the growth 
of the fatus in her womb; yet anger is a still more formidable enemy. 
It convulses the whole system, and forces the blood into the face and 
head with a great impetuosity. The danger is increased by the usual 
fulness of the habit in pregnancy. When the blood runs high and 
rapid, a vessel may burst, and in such a part as to terminate, or 
bring into great peril, the existence of both the mother and the child- 
Cases often occur of the bursting of a blood-vessel in the brain, occa- 
sioned by a violent gust of passion. How much more likely is it to 
rupture those tender vessels that connect the mother and the child! 
Yet to the latter this is certain death. I knew a female who had the 
aorta, or great artery, so distended that it forced its way through the 
breast-bone, and rose exernally to the size of a quart bottle. This 
extraordinary distention was chiefly owing to the violence of her tern- 
per. I have also met with a most shocking instance of a fighting 
woman, who, in the paroxysm of rage and revenge, brought forth 
a child, with all its bowels hanging out of its little body. There is no 
doubt but that passionate women are most subject to abortions, which 
are oftener owing to outward violence or internal tumult, than to any 
other cause. An accident of this sort is the more alarming, as the 
woman who once miscarries, has the greatest reason ever after to 
dread the repetition of the same misfortune. 

Cards or any kind of gaming, at all times, the worst of amuse:; 
ments, should be particularly avoided during pregnancy. The tem- 
per is then more liable to be ruffled by the changes of luck, and the 
mind to be fatigued by constant exertions of the judgment and me- 
mory. Old maids, as I before observed, are the only class of females 
who may be allowed to spend some of their tedious hours in such 
absurd and such unhealthy pastimes. 

Without entering into farther details, it will be easy for the sensi- 
ble mother, to apply the principle here laid down, to every passion and 
propensity which may tend to excite painful emotions of the mind, 
and to impair in the same degree the health of the body. She must 
learn to keep even natural desires within due bounds, lest pleasure it- 
self, if immoderately indulged, may produce the same effect as pain. 
Among many excellent hints to pregnant ladies contained in a Latin 
poem translated by Dr. Tytler, we meet with the following just ad- 
monition: 

Subdue desires; nor let your troubled mind, 
Immod'rate love, or fear, or sadness find: 
Give not yourselves ev'n to the nuprial joy, 
Or aught that may your strength or peace destroy. 

And again, 

——Curb each loose desire, 
Lest added iuel quench the former fire: 
Lest ye should loose the fruits of pleasure gone, 
And love itself undo what love had done. 

The enjoyments of the table must also be kept under the nice con- 
troul of moderation, in a state of pregnancy. Any excess, or any de- 
ficiency of proper supplies, will now be most severely felt. The well 
-being of both the mother and child will depend on her pursuing a hap- 
py medium between painful restraint or unnecessary self-denial, oa^ 
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the one hand, and the indulgence of a depraved or intemperate ap- 
petite on the other. Bat, as the natural desire of aliment increases 
with the growth and increasing wants of the child, it will he proper to 
consider those variations as they appear in the different stages of preg- 
nancy: and to shew how far it may be also adviseable to gratify the 
involuntary, and often very wild and whimsical desires, which are 
known by the name of longings. 

Before I enter into particular details concerning the diet of preg- 
nant ladies, I must beg leave to urge with increased earnestness my 
former general prohibition against strong liquors, unripe fruits, pastry, 
and all sorts of food that are high-seasoned, inflammatory, or hard of 
digestion. Jf these are improper before marriage, they must be dou- 
bly pernicious afterwards, when they may not only injure tht mother's 
health, but poison, infect, or impoverish the fountain of life and nu- 
triment, whence her child is to derive support. Every female, there- 
fore, will see the importance of guarding against bad habits or the in- 
dulgence of a vitiated taste at an early period; that she may not have 
■any painful restraints to subject herself to when a mother, or be then 
under the necessity of making any great change from her former 
mode of living. 

I have already laid it down as a fixed principle, that a state of preg- 
nancy is not a state of infirmity or disease, but of increased sensibili- 
ty; and that the changes which a woman then feels in herself, though 
sometimes accompanied with a little pain or uneasiness, are but 
notices of her situation or warnings against indiscretion or intemper- 
ance. Let us now apply this principle to the regulations of diet, and 
wc shall find it to be the most unerring guide to pregnant women in 
all their conduct, but more especially in the choice and quantity of 
their food and drink. 

The whole term of pregnancy may be divided into two nearly 
equal parts, the one comprehending the four months that immedi- 
ately follow conception, and the other, the remaining five months 
that precede delivery. During the first period, when there is in 
most women a strong tendency to an extreme fulness of the habit, 
nature gives the plainest cautions against improper indulgence, by a 
■weakness of the stomach, frequent returns of nausea and vomiting; 
head-achs, costiveness; and the other symptoms and effects of indi- 
gestion. It is a very absurd and a very fatal mistake, to suppose that 
women are then in greater need of nourishing things; when, on the 
contrary, inconsequence of the ceasing of the menses, and the redun- 
dancy of blood in the system, the strictest temperance is not only 
proper, but absolutely necessary to prevent illness. When this is 
neglected, — when no regard is paid to the hints of the state of the 
stomach and of the whole habit, so kindly given by nature, — bleed- 
ing becomes the only expedient to save the life of the thoughtless or 
obstinate glutton; but she should remember, that it is her own in- 
temperance which renders that operation adviseable. 

The alledgedor fancied wants of the child may be urged as a plea 
for some little excess, or an incitement to more than ordinary gra- 
tification; but the frivolity of such an excuse will appear, upon con- 
sidering, that the ftttus, for the first two months, does not exceed a 
hen's egg in size, and that its growth for the next two months, even 
till the ascent of the womb, or the usual time of quickening, is so 
small as to require very little nourishment. This is amply supplied 
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from the natural fulness of the system before noticed, without the dan- 
gerous aid of the mother's intemperance. It requires but a moments 
reflection on the part of any women of common sense, to be con- 
vinced that what disorders herself must injure the contents of her 
womb; and that the injury is the greater, in proportion to the delica- 
cy and slow expansion of those contents. To overstep the bounds of 
temperance in the early stage of pregnancy, from an idea of the em- 
bryo's wanting such supplies, would be almost as frantic as to drown 
an infant for the purpose of quenching its supposed thirst, or to gorge 
it even to bursting, in order to satisfy the cravings of imaginary hun- 
ger. 

But the absurd notion of the embryo's wants has been attended 
with incalculable mischief of another kind; — it has given a sanction to 
the most whimsical and the most pernicious desires. Green- sick 
girls do not indulge in such silly and such hurtful fancies as many 
pregnant women : yet the propensities of the former are checked by 
the force of ridicule, of argument, or of authority, while the long- 
ings of the latter bid defiance to all control; and it is even deemed the 
height of cruelty not to gratify them in their wildest extent. To 
the candid discussion of this very interesting part of my subject, I 
hope I need not request the serious attention of every female reader. 
One of the natural consequences of conception is the ceasing of the 
menses, which is accompanied with a redundancy of blood greatei or 
less in proportion to the previous fulness of the habit. Such a swell 
in the vital stream gives rise to feverish appearances; such as heat in 
the palms of the hands, flushings in the face, and a slight head-ach. 
But the stomach is most affected by the changes which then take place 
in the womb and the whole habit. It is often disturbed by the com- 
plaints already described, — nausea, vomiting, heart-burn, and the 
like. These, as I said before, are not symptoms of indisposition or 
disease, the most healthy woman being as subject to them in the early 
months of pregnancy as those who are delicate and infirm. It is thus 
that every mother receives timely notice of her situation, with proper 
warnings not to overcharge her stomach, when its powers of diges- 
tion are so weak, and a fulness of the habit is so manifest. 

Unhappily all pregnant women are not alike disposed to attend to 
those kind intimations of nature: and, perhaps, many of them do 
not know, that the uneasiness arising from the above causes would 
be removed by perseverance in a temperate cooling diet. They 
think they ought to eat more, instead of less, in their new state, and 
torture their invention to find out something to conquer the squeam- 
ishncss of their appetite. This is a very fruitful source of whims and 
fancies, the indulgence of which is almost always injurious. It can- 
not indeed be otherwise; as the weakness or diminution of any wo- 
man's usual appetite, on such occasions, is not owing to a mere dis- 
hke of common or ordinary food, but to a real unfitness of the sto- 
mach to receive much of any food. What then are we to expect, 
when things equally improper, perhaps, both in quantity and quality > 
are forced upon it, to satisfy some artificial craving, or some imagi- 
nary want? 

As soon as a women begins to consult her caprice, instead of at- 
tending to nature, she is sure to be encouraged in absurdity by old 
suirses, or female gossips, who take a delight in amusing her creduli- 
ty by the relation of many wonderful and alarming injuries, said to 
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have been done to children, through the unsatisfied desires of their 
mothers. Every fairy tale, however repugnant to common sense, 
gains implicit belief; for reason dares not intrude into the regions of 
fancy: and were a man bold enough to laugh at such fictions, or to 
remonstrate with a pregnant woman on the danger of giving way to 
any of her extravagant wishes, he would certainly be considered as a 
conceited fool, or an unfeeling monster. Argument is lost, and ri- 
dicule has no force, where people pretend to produce a host of facts 
in support of their opinion. Every woman, who brings into the. 
world a marked child, can immediately assign the cause; yet no mo- 
ther was ever able, before the birth, to say with what her child would 
be marked; and I believe it would be equally difficult afterwards, 
without the aid of fancy, to discover in a flesh-mark any resemblance 
to the object whence the impression had been supposed to originate. 

On examining various instances of flesh-marks, and other dread- 
ful events, said to be caused by disappointed longings, it has appear- 
ed that most of them were the effects of obstructions, of pressure, or 
some external injury; and that none could be fairly traced to the in- 
fluence of imagination. Similar accidents are observable in the brute 
species; and even in plants unconscious of their propagation or exist- 
ence. It is also well known, that several children are born with 
marks on their skin, though their mothers never experienced any 
loggings; and that, in other cases, where women had been refused 
the indulgence of their longings, no effect was perceptible in the child, 
though the mother's imagination had continued to dwell on the sub- 
ject, for a considerable time. 

The doctrine of imagination, like every thing founded in absurdi- 
ty, confutes itself by being carried too far. The same power of 
marking or disfiguring the child is ascribed to the sudden terrors and 
the ungratified cravings of pregnant women. The abettors of this 
doctrine arc not even content with a few specks or blemishes on the 
skin, but maintain that the mother's imagination may take off a leg or 
an arm, or even fracture every bone in the child's body. I have seen 
a child born without a head; but it was not alledged that the mother 
had been present at the beheading of any person, or had ever been 
frightened by the spectacle of a human body deprived of its head. 
If shocking sights of this kind could have produced such effects how 
many headless babes had been born in France during Robespierre's 
reign of terror! 

In order to shew that the fancy, however agitated or strongly im- 
pressed with the dread of any particular object, cannot stamp its re- 
semblance, or even the smallest feature of it on the child in the womb, 
Dr. Moore relates the following story of a remarkable occurrence 
within the sphere of his own knowledge: — 

" A lady, who had great aversion to monkies, happened unfor- 
tunately, during the course of her pregnancy, to visit in a family 
where one of those animals was the chief favourite. On being shewed 
into a room, she seated herself on a chair, which stood before a table 
upon which the favourite was already placed: he not naturally of a 
reserved disposition, and rendered more petulent and wanton by long 
indulgence, suddenly jumped on the lady's shoulders. She screamed, 
and was terrified; but on perceiving who had treated her with such 
indecent familiarity, she actually fainted; and through the remaining 
■'*ourse of her pregnancy, she had the most painful conviction thai 
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her child would be deformed by some shocking feature, or perhaps 
the whole countenance of this odious monkey. 

" The pangs of labour did not overcome this impression, for in 
the midst of her pains she often lamented the fate of her unfortunate 
child, who was doomed through life to carry about a human soul in 
the body of an ape. When the child was born, she called to the 
midwife with a lamentable voice for a sight of her unfortunate off- 
spring, and was equally pleased and surprised when she received a 
fine boy into her arms. After having enjoyed for a few minutes all 
the rapture of this change to ease and happiness from pain and mise* 
ry, her pains returned, and the midwife informed her that there was 
still another child. ' Another! ' exclaimed she, l then it is as I have 
'dreaded, and this must be the monkey after all.' She was how- 
ever, once more happily undeceived, the second was as fine a boy 
as the first. I knew them both: — they grew to be stout comely 
youths, without a trace of the monkey in either their faces or dispo- 
sitions." 

Having before enlarged on the dangerous effects of the passions, 
and of fear in particular during pregnancy, it cannot be supposed that 
I look upon frightful objects, scenes of horror, or any other causes of 
a sudden shock, as matters of indifference. On the contrary, I 
would have them very carefully avoided as they have often caused 
abortion, or otherwise injured the health both of the mother and child*, 
though they cannot discolour the skin, derange the limbs, or alter 
the shape of the latter. It is from tins silly apprehension, inconse- 
quence of any fright, that I wish to relieve the minds of credulous and 
timid poor women, who may do themselves a real injury by the dread 
of an imaginary evil. 

It was precisely with the same view that I endeavoured to expose 
the absurdity of believing that flesh-marks oh a child were the conse- 
quences of his mother's fancies or unsatisfied longings. This silly- 
doctrine has been the cause of great uneasiness in many families, and 
has done much mischief to seveval pregnant women, sometimes by 
giving a sanction to the indulgence of their most improper whims, 
and at other times by making them pine for extravagant unattainable 
gratifications. 

It is another great mistake to suppose, that the prevalence of such 
a belief can answer any one good purpose. Surely the fictions of ig- 
norance, superstition, or imposture, are not necessary to secure to 
•women in a state of pregnancy those kind compliances, and that ten- 
derness of treatment, which their situation requires. The fond hus- 
band will embrace with eagerness every opportunity of supplying 
the real wants of the wife now doubly dear to him, and even of anti- 
cipating her silent wish for any rational enjoyment. But she should 
also know, that the tyranny of caprice will prove no less injurious to 
herself than disagreeable to others. 

Let not pregnant ladies imagine that I am for confining the sphere 
of indulgence within very narrow limits. I should be more inclined 
to enlarge than to contract its boundaries, as far as nature and rea- 

* I knew an instance of a mother, who not only lost the fectus through a fright, 
but was otherwise so much affected as never to enjoy an hour's health. I cannot 
therefore too strongly censure the frantic impulse which so often urges pregnant^* 
women, and nurses with infants at the breast, to rush among crowds at a dread- 
ful fire, an execution, or anj other shocking spectacle. 
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son would allow. I would not even be particularly strict, except in 
cases of evident danger. While I discouraged capricious desires, or 
improper whims and fancies, I would distinguish them from real 
and involuntary longings, which are sometimes occasioned by that 
weakness'and disorder of the stomach so usual, as I before observed, 
for three or four months after conception. There can be no doubt 
as to the cause of such longings; for a similar effect is known to take 
place at other times, and not only in women, but in men, when 
their stomachs are weakened or disordered by intemperance, illness, 
or any accident. I have often met with cases of this kind in fevers, 
epilepsies, and other nervous diseases; and where the craving often 
recurred, or steadily continued, I have always directed that it should 
be indulged, though the object of desire might not appear consistent 
with the regimen commonly prescribed in those complaints. When 
the longings are involuntary, and the feelings acute, a patient may 
suffer much from disappointment or delay: and cases frequently oc- 
cur of persons who recovered from the most hopeless state, after 
having disobeyed the doctor's commands, and been freely indulged 
in what they had so ardently desired. I do not say that the cure was 
absolutely effected by the use of the forbidden food or drink; but I 
am convinced from repeated observations, that the strong and sudden 
appetite for such food or drink, however strange it might seem, was 
a symptom of a favourable change in the complaint, and a sure in- 
dication of returning health. 

On the same principle, therefore, that rigid prohibitions or denials 
might be attended with much pain in a slate of pregnancy, a state of 
exquisite sensibility, 1 strongly recommend a speedy compliance not 
only with what may be deemed the natural and reasonable desires of 
the mother", but even with all her involuntary longings, which do not 
evidently arise from caprice, and are not directed to things of a noxi- 
ous quality. I would pay little regard, for instance, to the whim of 
such a lady as is represented by Sinolet, longing for a hair from her 
husband's beard, and, what was worse, wanting to have the pleasure 
of plucking it out herself; or to the more disgusting wish of another 
lady, described by Addison, who longed to partake with a flock of car- 
rion-crows, which she saw feasting on the flesh of a dead horse. 

It would be also carrying my plan of compliance too far to let a 
pregnant woman live chiefly on unripe fruits, raw onions, or any other 
acid and acrimonious substances; which could not fail to injure her 
own health and that of her child. An opinion prevails that a woman 
in such a state can digest every thing she likes or longs for; but, sup- 
posing this to be true, it does not follow that living on trash, or or. 
improper articles of food or drink, will not be detrimental to the fe- 
tus in her womb. Slight or momentary deviations from the rules of 
wholesome diet or strict temperance may be occasionally allowed, 
but perverse habits are never to be indulged. 

I hope therefore it will not be deemed needlessly severe to recom- 
mend, in the early period of pregnancy, a becoming check on absurd 
or pernicious desires, and a moderate use of such things as have been 
always found to agree with the stomach and constitution. I do not 
insist upon a total change from former modes of living; but, unless the 
appetite be very much vitiated, it will direct women at that time to 
what is most proper and salutary. They have generally a dislike to 
animal food; and, if induced to eat it freely, from a mistaken notion 
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of their being then in greater need of such aliment, they are sure at 
suffer some inconvenience. On the contrary, their natural relish for 
ripe fruits and boiled vegetables may be safely gratified. Milk, jel- 
lies, veal-broths, and the like liquids, which afford easy nourishment, 
being converted into chyle without any great effort of the stomach, are 
also very allowable. Should a particular desire for solid animal sub- 
stances be felt at dinner, fresh meat of the young and tender kind, 
veal, lamb, capons, pigeons, pheasants, and patridges, may now and 
then afford an innocent and grateful variety. But I must again beg„ 
that temperance may always preside at the table; and that the refine- 
ments of cookery may never be exerted to raise a false appetite by 
artificial provocatives. 

While I am thus tracing the boundaries of rational indulgence, 
■which should not be overstepped by those who have it in their power 
to command every gratification, I see also the necessity of some ad- 
monitions to women whose narrow circumstances may appear to re- 
quire no additional restraint. It has been very truly observed, that, 
in the lowest classes of society, especially in great cities, we often meet 
with a sort of luxury more baneful than any which prevails in high life, 
— a luxury that consists in the immoderate use of strong liquors; to 
which the miscarriages, the fevers, and the death of so many poor 
married women in London and other populous towns must be ascribed. 
There is nothing, in fact, so pernicious to the mother, and to the./o?- 
tus in her womb, as drinking ardent spirits, especially when carried to 
excess. It is administering poison to the embryo, and is certainly a 
species of murder. 

The taste of such persons is not more depraved with regard to their 
drink than their food. The latter perverseness is indeed very frequent- 
ly the consequence of the former. Spirituous liquors destroy the 
natural appetite, and leave no relish but for bacon, or other salted and 
smoke-dried meats, salt fish, or red herrings, than which nothing can 
be much more stimulating, inflammatory, and indigestible. But sup- 
pose that their fondness for this worst of aliment is not always the 
effect of swallowing liquid Jire, but of habit; and that the stomach, 
strengthened by the hardy employments of some of those poor wo- 
men, may be able to digest any thing; why should its powers be ex- 
erted in such unproductive efforts? A greater quantity of food is cer- 
tainly requisite, in proportion to the greater quantity of labour; but 
fet that food be of the most wholesome kind. Plenty of vegetables, 
with the addition of a little fresh meat, will satisfy every natural 
craving, and will afford both the mother and child the purest supplies 
of health and vigour. 

After the fourth month of pregnancy, the gowth of the Jwtus be- 
comes very rapid, and the demands for nourishment, made by a thriv- 
ing child on the constitution of its mother, are proportionally strong 
and incessant. Nature now, with wonderful care, invigorates the or- 
gans of digestion to answer those increasing demands. The stomach* 
is no longer so apt to be disordered as before; its functions are per- 
formed with ease and effect; and a more liberal mode of living is nut 
only allowable, but necessary. All the restraint which should be im- 
posed is a little attention to the quality of the food. Provided it be 
cooling and nutritious, it may be used freely, and as often as the appe- 
tite requires. I need not repeat what I have already said in favour of 
ripe frni'.g, boiled vegetables, milk, jellies, veal-broth, awl animal 
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substances of the young and tender kind. The bill of fare may be 
enlarged rather than contracted at this time; and variety may be al- 
lowed to present her s-weetest stores to the taste and fancy, but with- 
out the aid of any pernicious seasoning. 

I have just hinted at the propriety of indulging the appetite as often 
.is the desire of food is strongly felt. It is even adviseable to prevent 
importunate cravings. Emptiness is more to be dreaded in the ad- 
vanced stages of pregnancy than a little excess. Instead, therefore 
of continuing my former prohibition against suppers, I would now 
recommend agreeable repasts, consisting of biscuits, fruit, oysters, 
eggs not boiled hard, or any other light food and easy of digestion. — 
But meat suppers must never follow a late or hearty dinner: an unsea- 
sonable load would oppress the stomach: moderate supplies, on the- 
contrary, are necessary to satisfy the child's strenuous demands for 
sustenance, which do not cease even by night. These, if neglected, 
will cause uneasy sensations in bed, and often prevent sleep. It is 
justly remarked by Dr. Denman, when speaking of this restlessness, 
which is generally troublesome towards the conclusion of pregnancy, 
that those women who suffer most from it, though reduced in ap- 
pearance, bring forth lusty children, and have easy labours. But if 
the mother has little uneasiness, and grows corpulent during preg- 
nancy, the child is generally small; and if the child should die before 
the time of parturition, the inquietude entirely ceases. In the first 
case, as this judicious writer observes, the absorbing powers of the 
child seem too strong for the parent; but, in the latter, the retaining 
powers of the parent are stronger than the absorbing ones cf the 
child; so that, on the whole, it appears natural that women should 
become thinner when they are pregnant. 

One direction more is necessary with regard to suppers. They 
should never be later than nine o'clock; after which an hour may be 
spent in cheerful conversation, as the best means of preparing for the 
enjoyment of sound repose. I hope that the custom of going to bed 
early, and of rising early, which is one of the best preservatives ot 
health at all times, will be particularly adhered to during pregnancy. 
Women in this condition should not, upon any account, be tempted to 
it up after ten, and they will find no difficulty in rising at six, 
though, towards the conclusion of their term, they may safely remain 
un hour longer in bed every morning. 

In my former hints to women before marriage, I pointed out the 
peculiar importance of open air and frequent exercise to females, 
who, in general, spend too much of their time in domestic and se- 
dentary employments. I recommended a variety of active diversions 
both without doors and within, according to the state of the weather, 
I would have young ladies dance and jump about as much as they 
please, and as nature wisely prompts. But, when they become 
wives and mothers, their deportment must be different, or they will" 
risk the loss of the embryo in their womb, — a loss always attended' 
with irreparable injury to their own health. Miscarriages are often 
occasioned by great bodily exertions, though in the form of amuse- 
ment, as well as by the straining efforts of hard labour. It was nov 
without the justest reason that ~Hip./iocrates forbade dancing and all 
violent exercise during pregnancy: he himself had been witness to a 
iletus being dropt on the stage by a performer in the dancing line. — 
Let not pregnant women then attempt to vie with other females in the 

i> 
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lively dance: the former should even avoid all crowded assemblies, 
whether gay or serious; for, besides the impurity of the air in such 
places, of the bad effects of which they are very susceptible, they 
are exposed to threat danger from any accidental pressure. I have 
known a lady to suffer abortion in consequence of an elbow at entering 
a church door. How much more likely is this lo happen at balls, at 
plav-houses, and other places of amusemtnt, which are commonly 
more frequented than places of worship! 

When I say that violent exertions and hard labour are apt to occa- 
sion miscarriages, 1 do not mean to recommend indolence and inacti- 
vity to pregnant women. This would be running into the opposite ex- 
treme, which is still more dangerous than the other. Indolence in 
pregnancy is not only one of the great causes of abortion, but of the 
puerperal or child-bed fever, so fatal to delicate mothers. A woman 
who lives fully, and neglects exercise, cannot fail to bring on a ple- 
thora, or a fulness of the habit and redundancy of humours, which 
must be productive of very bad effects. The whole frame becomes 
languid: all the vital organs seem to loose their energy: the powers 
of the womb in particular, are enfeebled or perverted; and though a 
miscarriage should not take place, the labours are sure to be long, 
severe, and dangerous; and the offspring puny and deformed. In 
order, therefore, to secure the blessings of a happy delivery and a 
healthy child, a pregnant woman ought to take every day a moderate 
degree of exercise, such as she has been most accustomed to, only 
using less exertion, and guarding against fatigue. 

Some writers on midwifery have asserted, that in the early months 
of pregnancy, the exercise should be very moderate, but might be 
safely increased in the latter months. The absurdity of such a no- 
tion has been very ably exposed by the fairest reasoning, and the in- 
controvertible evidence of facts. 

The example of the brute species has first been referred to, as, in 
every thing that respects the preservation of life, their instinct is 
more unerring than the fanciful speculations of m*n. It is observea- 
ble of the quadrupeds in our fields and parks, that the most frisky of 
them, when pregnant, assume a grave and steady deportment: their 
natural fondness for going together in herds and flocks is suspended; 
*and, it left to their own inclinations, they gradually lessen their usual 
exercise as they advance in pregnancy. 

The same thing is well known to be equally true of wild animals. 
In a state of pregnancy, they take no more exercise than is necessa- 
ry to procure their food. If forced to greater exertions in self de- 
fence, or when hard pursued, they often drop their young; and 
though beasts of prey have no claim to pity, yet surely the harmless 
and timid hare ought not in that state to be worried, merely to gra- 
tify a cruel or inconsiderate sportsman's fondness for the chase. It 
is still more inexcuseable to over-load, or to strain by ill-timed labour, 
a mare in foal, which has frequently caused a premature expulsion of 
her young. 

From these remarks on the instinctive conduct of brutes, a very 
wise lesson has been drawn for the guidance of pregnant women.... 
They are not, for some time after conception, more sensible of fa- 
tigue than at any other period, nor have they any certain proofs of 
their own condition. What then, it has been reasonably asked, 
should direct them to make any change in their customary exercisesi. 
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These may be continued but never to a violent or immoderate de- 
gree, for at least four months, not only with safety, but with the ut- 
most benefit. When the contents of the womb begin to increase very 
perceptibly, the same degree of exercise, which pregnant women 
before enjoyed with pleasure, will now make them faint and weary; 
a strong hint to diminish it. Their own feelings will direct them 
better than the caprice of others; and no subtlety of argument should 
ind ice them to believe, that nature in this case alone deviates from her 
uniform course of action, and requires them to exert themselves more 
in proportion as they are less capable of it; or, in plainer words, to run 
the faster the greater weight they carry. Slow, short walks in the coun- 
try, or gentle motion in an open carriage, must be far better suited to 
the advanced period of pregnancy, by uniting the advantages of fresh 
air with those of agreeable and salutary exercise. * 

In order to leave no doubt upon this subject, an appeal has been 
made to facts, and particularly to the experience of women who fol- 
low very hard occupations in the country. They feel no inconveni- 
ence from the usual employments in the early months of pregnancy, 
and require no indulgence, but a little abatement of their toil when 
they become unwieldy. They know nothing of artificial precepts 
which would teach them to invert the order of nature. Temperance 
and moderate exercise, proper periods of labour and of rest, the 
country air, and the cheering influence of a contented mind, insure to 
them the continuance of health in every stage, an exemption from 
the common diseases of pregnancy, an easy lying-in, and a speedy 
resovery from child-bed. The vigour also of their offspring is justly 
proverbial. 

It would be painful to contrast with this picture the enervating ef- 
fects of indolence and luxury in high life, or the truly pitiable condi- 
tion of poor married women in manufacturing towns, and in great 
cities. The confined impure air which they breathe in these places, 
relaxes the frame and destroys its activity. What they eat, what 
they drink, is often improper, sometimes pernicious. Their meals 
and their hours of rest are equally irregular. The victims of pover- 
ty are seldom able to procure the means of scanty subsistence, with- 
out the sacrifice of necessary sleep. Their condition is really more 
distressing than that of female slaves in the West-Indies. These ex- 
perience a little mercy when pregnant, their owners being actuated 
by the double impulses of self-interest, and of humanity towards 
breeding women: but, in London, the wretched hireling experiences 
no lenity on account of hev pregnancy; she is even obliged to conceal 
her situation as much as she can, in order to get employment; and 
has often no alternative but to perish with famine, or to run the risk of 
miscarrying by continued exertions at the washing-tub, or at some 
other toilsome work, for sixteen or eighteen hours, according to the 
caprice of the sordid views of her unfeeling employer. To impose 
such tasks on the hungry and distressed, — to cause abortion by op- 
pressive labour,— under what pretence the inhuman mistress may 
strive to justify her own conduct, — is certainly murder ! 

Though my former remarks on dress may be easily applied to a 
state of pregnancy, yet this is a matter of so much concern to mothers 
and to their children, that I hope my female readers will pardon me 
for troubling them with some farther observations on the subject. Be- 
fore marriage, errors in dress can only injure their own health, or 
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disfigure their persons; but, after conception, the form, the healtt., 
and the very existence of the child, will greatly depend upon the 
mother's dress. Indeed, were I to assign a cause not only for the 
diminutiveness, debility, and distortion of infants, but for those flesh- 
marks which are superstitiously ascribed to disafifiointed longings, I 
should be much more inclined to impute these evils to pressure 
upon the womb, than to the alleged influence of the mother's fancy. 
The gradual ascent of the womb, after the fourth month, is wisely 
designed by nature, to acquire more space for easy growth and 
expansion. But her benignant purposes are defeated, if the body 
be girded by tight bandages, or squeezed within the narrow circle of 
a whalebone press. 

I need not stop to explain a thing in itself so obvious, as the opera- 
tion of such fatal checks on the increasing size of the fcetus; but how 
they should be productive of flesh marks and deformity may require 
some little illustration. It is well known that young trees and plants, 
and, in a word, vegetables of every kind, when confined in their 
growth, get distorted, or take on a bad shape; and that the tender bark as 
well as the fruit will be marked, if they suffer the least compression or 
restraint. Why should not compression have similar effects on the 
fxtus in the womb, where it is almost in the state of a jelly? The 
great wonder is, that it should ever escape bearing the marks of 
a tight-laced mothers's indiscretion. 

The doctrine here laid down does not rest solely even upon the 
fairest reasoning by analogy, but is supported by facts. Nations that 
go almost naked are strangers to flesh-marks and deformities, except 
what may arise from accidental injury, or external violence. But 
in proportion as men remove from a state of nature, and false re- 
finement introduces, as personal ornaments, tight and oppressive in- 
cumbrances of dress, we see a pigmy or deformed race crawl about, to 
publish their mother's folly, and to reproach them with having thwart- 
ed or cramped nature in her operations. 

In my " Domestic Medicine," as well as in a former part of the 
present work, I felt great pleasure in paying a just compliment to the 
taste and good sense of the ladies, so admirably displayed in the 
present fashions of dress. The high-heeled shoes, in which they 
':sed to totter about as upon stilts, and the tight-laced stays, which 
gave them the appearance of insects cut almost asunder in the middle, 
nre happily exploded; the poet's fictidn is realized, — the philosopher's 
•wish is gratified, in seeing Beauty arrayed by the Graces; and health, 
case, and elegance, alike consulted in the dresses of our fair country- 
women. 

But as fashion is very changeable; — as there is nothing, however 
ridiculous or hurtful, to which it cannot give a sanction; — and as the 
return to old absurdities and old prejudices may be dreaded unless the 
propriety and importance of the present reform are strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind, I shall endeavour to heighten these by a view 
of the dreadful evils which arose from the former system of tight 
bandages, and of stiff and cumbrous clothing. 

It is not many years since the sugar-loaf shape was universally 
admired, and the small waist, though contrary to nature, was looked 
upon as the distinguishing mark of elegance. Husbands used often 
to make it their boast, that, when they married their wives, they 
ould span them round the middle. It was then thought that nothing 
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could produce a fine shape but tight lacing, though it never failed 
to have the contrary effect. Not only deformity without measure, 
but death itself was often the consequence. Ladies were known to 
drop down lifeless in the dance, when no other cause could be as- 
signed but the tightness of the dress. Miscarriages were frequently 
occasioned by the same cause; and various other injuries to thefatus 
must have far exceeded all power of calculation. 

Yet, during the prevalence of so strange an infatuation, while defor- 
mity was deemed beauty, all remonstrances on the subject would have 
proved unavailing. It would then have been useless to employ such 
arguments as now carry conviction to the unprejudiced mind. We 
may at present observe, with the hope of being listened to, that na- 
ture, when left to herself, gives every animal, except those that are 
formed for swiftness, a prominency about the middle. If this is not 
only compressed, but the belly squeezed close to the back-bone, ob- 
structions of the viscera must ensue; and no great knowledge of the 
human frame is necessary to satisfy any person, that such obstructions 
must prove fatal to health. When the vessels that take up and con- 
vey the nourishment to the body, have their functions by any means 
impeded, the whole system must suffer, and at length perish by a 
gradual decay. But nothing can so effectually impede the functions 
of those soft parts as pressure. The stomach becomes incapable of 
performing the grand office of digestion: the midriff is forced up- 
wards: the cavity of the chest is thereby lessened, and sufficient 
room is not left for a proper play of the lungs. A difficulty of breath- 
ing, coughs, and pulmonary consumptions are the natural conse- 
quences. 

All those dangers occasioned by tightness round the waist, are ob- 
viously increased during pregnancy, when the heart, the lungs, the 
stomach, and all the adjoining parts are in a state of tender sym- 
pathy with the womb; and when the growth of the foetus necessarily 
requires more room, as before observed, for easy expansion. To 
confine it at that period must inevitably produce weakness, deformity, 
or abortion. "Remember," says the ingenious author of Padotrofihia^ 

-Remember, not to gird too tight 



Your swelling waist, though pleasing to the sight; 
Nor, for a shape, within the straiten'd womb; 
Like Gallic mothers, the poor child entomb. — 

But young English wives have often been guilty of the same fatal 
imprudence, not, indeed, so much for the sake of " a shape," as 
from impulses of false modesty, and for fear of appearing either in- 
decent, or too proud of the happy proofs of their fecundity. 

I hope, however, that the days of folly and of absurdity in those 
respects are past; and that the evils, which were then so frequent, 
will operate as a warning against any possible restoration of that 
most awkward and most pernicious contrivance called stays, Let me 
also very earnestly forbid the use of tight necklaces, tight garters, 
or any ligatures which may restrain the easy motion of the limbs, 
or obstruct the free circulation of the blood and juices. I should 
farther observe, that it is not enough to have discontinued the high- 
heeled shoe, unless the shape ©f the foot and toes is a little attended 
to. Trifling as this circumstance may appear, the neglect of it has 
often been attended not only with pain, with cramps, and with corns, 
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but with many still more distressing consequences. Of these I shall 
have occasion to speak more fully in my observations on the dress of 
children. 

To sum up in a few words the chief part of my advice on this sub- 
ject to pregnant women, and to the fair sex in general, I need use 
but a single assertion, that a flowing dress, sustained by the shoul- 
ders, and gently compressed by a zone round the middle, with only 
as much tightness as is necessary to keep the clothes in contact with 
the body, ever was, and ever will be, the most healthy, comfortable, 
and truly elegant habit that females can wear, or fancy invent. 

The hints concerning cleanliness, which arc given in the last chap- 
ter, will be found no less useful after marriage than before, with this 
single exception, that, during pregnancy, lukewarm water is prefer- 
able to cold, not only for a total immersion of the body, but also for 
partially bathing the upper and lower extremities, more especially 
the latter. I have, indeed, known many pregnant women, who al- 
ways used cold water on these occasions, and who plunged into the 
sea two or three times a week during the summer months, without 
jnjury. Yet I think their example too bold, and too dangerous, to bo 
recommended to general imitation. 



CHAP. III. 

A FEW REMARKS ON CHILD-BIRTH. 



T. 



HERE is not any part of medical science which has been 
cultivated with greater assiduity, and finally with greater success, than 
midwifery. The errors of ignorance, the rashness of presumption, 
the amusing theories of ingenious fancy, have at length given way 
to the unerring dictates of reason and experience. By these it has 
been clearly proved, that, in every healthy and well-formed subject, 
the powers of nature alone are fully adequate to the accomplishment 
of her greatest work, the preservation of the human species; and that 
the busy interference of a man is more likely to disturb and impede 
than to assist her efforts. Whatever differences of opinion may pre- 
vail on other points merely speculative, as well-infermed practitioners 
are now agreed in this, that the regular process of a labour must never 
be hurried on by artificial means, nor interrupted by the meddling 
hand of indiscretion or officiousness. 

It is painful to reflect on the numbers that must have perished, 
while a contrary method was pursued. People had taken it into their 
heads, that a woman in labour eould not use too much exertion on her 
own part, nor be too much aided by others, to quicken delivery. In 
the poem before referred to, this notion is inculcated in the form of 
medical precept. The poor woman is there desired, 

" To grasp some strong support with all her pow'r, 
" T' increase her efforts in that painful hour." 

A happy revolution has now, however, taken place in the system 
of midwifery; and the most eminent professors have made it the first 
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object of their public duty to reprobate the abominable custom of giving 
assistance, as it was called, by dilating the internal and external parts 
artificially; and of exciting patients, not only by the strongest persua- 
sions, but by the stimulus of hot cordials, to hel/i themselves, as they 
termed it, and to exert all their voluntary force beyond the dictates 
of nature; " as if," says Dr. Denham, « a labour was a trick to be 
learned, and not a regular process of the constitution." 

Though the writer now quoted, and many others of no less celebrity 
have omitted nothing of importance in their directions both to mid- 
wives and lying-in women, yet as their books, from being deemed 
works of professional science, are seldom read by the latter, I shall 
select a few of their most useful remarks, and exhibit them in the 
plainest form 1 can, to guard women in labour against the fatal conse- 
quences of their own errors, on the improper advice which may be giv- 
en them by others. 

On the first signs of approaching labour, pregnant women are too 
apt to take alarm, and instantly prepare as for a work of the greatest 
toil and danger. Their fears are as groundless as their preparation 
is unnecessary. If they have nothing to injure their health during 
the previous state of pregnancy, they may rely with perfect confidence 
on the admirable resources of nature. When left to herself, her ef- 
forts are always adapted to the constitution of the patient, and to the 
state of those delicate and acutely sensible parts, which would suffer 
the greatest injury from sudden or ill-timed violence. All that is re- 
quired of women in labour, is a becoming submission to her course 
of operations. The steps, by which she advances to her great end, 
are sometimes slow, but always safe; and she is not to be hurried or 
disturbed, with impunity. 

It is true in almost every situation, but particularly in child-birth, 
that those who are most patient actually suffer the least. If they are 
resigned to their pains, it is impossible for them to do wrong; but if, 
from too much eagerness to shorten those pains and to hasten the final 
effect, a woman should keep in her breath, and strain with all her 
might to increase, as she may imagine, the instinctive action of the 
womb, the consequences must always be injurious, and often fatal. 

In the first place, such improper efforts of the patient may exhaust 
her strength, so as to render her incapable of undergoing the neces- 
sary fatigue which attends the complete expulsion of the child. On 
the other hand, if the parts are not duly prepared, violence is more 
likely to tear than to dilate them; and accidents of this kind have of- 
ten occasioned a fever, or have rendered a woman miserable for the 
remainder of her life. 

The imprudence of taking hot and cordial nourishment during la- 
bour, is no less reprehensible. In plethoric habits, it must have a 
feverish effect: in any constitution, it is at that time a dangerous sti- 
mulant. The nature of the principle, which should actuate the womb, 
is immediately changed; — the pains are rendered disorderly and im- 
perfect; — and the foundation of future mischief and difficulties, in 
some form or other, is invariably laid. A labour may be so slow, or 
of such long duration as to render a little refreshment from time to 
time necessary; but this should always be of a mild and cooling quali- 
ty, the very reverse of inflammatory food or spirituous liquors. 

I have already intimated, that, all ordinary cases, the chief duty 
>f a midwife is to let nature take her regular course without busy in- 
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terference; to restrain, rather, than encourage the exertions of thr 
patient's strength; and, when these may be involuntarily carried loo 
far from the impulse of acute pain, to resist them by the application 
of some equivalent force- But 1 am very sorry to add. that the con- 
trary method is too often pursued, especially by practitioners in coun- 
try-places, where the patients are so widely scattered, that dispatch 
is the first object of consideration, and the dictates of humanity are 
disregarded from stronger views of interest. The moment an or- 
der comes for the man-midwife, he packs up his bag of tools, 
which may be justly called the instruments of death: he mounts his 
horse, and gallops away, resolved to hasten the process by all practi- 
cable means, that he may be the sooner ready to attend to another 
call. At whatever stage of labour he arrives, he spurs on nature 
with as much eagerness as he had before spurred on his horse, 
though the closely entwined lives of the mother and her offspring 
maybe endangered by his precipitancy. Yet such, perhaps is the 
impatience of the poor woman herself, and such very often the ig- 
norance of the by-standers, that the quicker he is in getting through 
his work, if' no obvious injury be done at the moment, the greater 
reputation he undeservedly acquires, and the more he enlarges the 
sphere of his murderous practice. Instruments are sometimes ne- 
cessary, but they should be used as seldom as possible. 

One method of preventing the evils which must always arise from 
the hurry of professional men, would be to pay them more liberally 
for their patient attendance. They have nothing but the full employ- 
ment of their time to trust to for the means of support: and it is just 
that they should have an adequate compensation for so valuable a sa- 
crifice. But as this cannot be generally expected, I would recom- 
mend the cheaper encouragement of female midwives, none of whom, 
however, ought to be permitted to practice, without a regular licence, 
obtained — not by money— but by proofs of real qualifications. Such 
persons could spare more time, and would be found much filter as- 
sistants to lying-in women, than any surgeon, whatever may be his 
skill or talents. I do not insist on the point of delicacy, but of abso- 
lute safety, being pursuaded that hundreds of lives are destroyed for 
one that is preserved by the use of instruments in a labour. 

At such times also, it is highly improper to admit any person but 
the midwife and a discreet nurse into the apartment. To say no- 
thing of the noxiousness of the breath and perspiration of several peo- 
ple in a close room, the officious folly, the silly tattle, the inconside- 
rate language, the fluctuating hopes and fears of so many gossips, 
must be productive of the very worst effects. Letme, therefore, conjure 
pregnant women never to comply with the request, however well- 
meant, of their female friends, to be sent for at the moment of labour; 
they are sure to do some harm; it is impossible they can do any good- 
The patient will find quietness and composure, of far greater service 
than the noisy rallying round her of her friends, to awaken and che- 
rish the idea of danger. 

After delivery, when repose is the chief restorative of fatigued na- 
ture, and when the purity of the air in the patient's chamber is the 
best preservative from fever, the exclusion of visitants must be still 
more strongly insisted upon. The wisper of lond congratulation 
from the man she holds dear, and whom she has made happy, is all 
that cl ollowed even for a moment. With the same view cf 
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quieting any flutter of the spirits, and of preventing the uneasiness 
which a mother naturally feels from the cries of her child, the opera- 
tion of washing and dressing the infant should for aiew days be per- 
formed in an adjoining room. 

As the pains of labour, however regular in its progress and hap- 
py in its issue, must produce some irritation of the system, and a ten- 
dency to fever, external quietness, and perfect composure of mind 
as well as of body, are certainly the first objects. But our care 
should be extended to some other points also. Too much attention 
cannot be paid to cleanliness: all impurities are to be instantly re- 
moved. It is equally necessary to change the linen often, on ac- 
count of its retaining the perspirable matter, which would soon be 
thrown back into the habit, and there produce the worst effects. 
Whenever the weather permits, the upper sashes of the window, 
are to be let down a little to admit the fresh air; yet so as not to ex- 
pose the patient to its direct current, for fear of checking the gentle 
and salutary perspiration, which naturally follows the fatigue of a 
labour, and is designed to abate any inflammatory or febrile symp- 
toms. It would be no less dangerous to think of increasing or of 
forcing this natural discharge by large fires, a load of bed-clothes, 
closely drawn curtains, or the still more pernicious heat of caudle im- 
pregnated with spices, wine, or spirits. A fever is almost sure to 
be the consequence of such ill-judged expedients, in whatever man- 
ner they may act. Sometimes they will put a total slop to perspira- 
tion, though they set the body on fire, and thus produce the very 
evil which they were foolishly employed to prevent. At other times 
they cause so profuse and violent a sweat, as must not only exhaust 
the strength of the patient, and frequently destroy the power of suck- 
ling her child, but prepare the way for the ready attacks of a fever 
upon the least exposure to cold. 

A temperate degree of warmth, therefore, will best promote that 
disposition both to sleep and to perspire, which every woman feels 
after labour. The fires should be suited to the season, or rather to 
the state of the weather, and made barely sufficient to counteract the 
effects of cold, and of dampness or moisture. The drinks should be 
mild and diluting; and the bed-clothes should be light and porous, to 
favour the escape of the perspirable matter, while they afford a com- 
fortable covering. A due regard to this regulation is the more ne- 
cessary, as the patient must not be in a hurry to quit her bed, even 
when she may fancy her strength and spirits perfectly recovered. She 
should be informed, that the womb does not resume its natural 6tate 
for two or three weeks; and that her lying in bed for that time is most 
conducive to so desirable a purpose. A sofa is very convenient to re- 
cline upon, while her bed is at any time adjusting, or to afford some 
relief from a long continuance in the same position. But I would by 
no means advise sitting up in a chair, or removal into another room 
for the reception of company, till the end of the third week, and then 
only in case of the most perfect consciousness of health and vigour. 

The opposite extreme of two much indulgence is, indeed, more 
prevalent. It is a lamentable truth, that numbers of women, after 
having been safely brought to bed, are killed by imaginary kindness. 
They are smothered, instead of being kept moderately warm. The 
action of heat from without, is incrtased within by inflammatory 
food and drink. Neither of these should be in anv case allowed. Wo- 
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men of strong and full habits have nothing to fear from emptiness 
6r fatigue; but may be said to invite danger and disease by impro- 
per gratifications of the palate. They should confine themselves for 
ast three or four days, to barley-water, gruel, and beef-tea. 
Very weak and delicate women may be allowed .something more nu- 
tritious, such as calves-feet jellies, or veal and chicken broths, which 
arc much better suited to the weakness of their stomachs, and will 
sooner afford the wanted nourishment than solid animal substances. 

If the rules of temperance before laid down have been followed 
during pregnancy, the patient will be easily reconciled to abstemi- 
ous living for a few days. Indeed the relaxed state of the stomach 
at this time commonly prevents any natural craving for animal food. 
But, ifa woman has been unhappilv accustomed to luxuries, or if, 
soups should disagree with her, she may be indulged in a little fish, 
a little boiled veal or chicken, and bread pudding. Every succeed- 
ing day will render such indulgence safer. Hot spices, however, 
and ardent spirits in any form or mixture, are to be absolutely pro- 
hibited during the whole lime of lying-in. Wine itself is liable to 
do much mischief till every symptom of fever or inflammation disap- 
pears; and, even then, should be very sparingly used, not more than 
a glass or two being allowable at the principal meal only. 

But though quietness, repose, the admission of fresh air, strict 
cleanliness, and a temperate cooling regimen, must contribute very 
much to prevent fever, and to promote a women's safe and speedy 
recovery from coildbed; yet all these prudent measures will often 
fail, without her own faithful discharge of one of the most sacred du- 
ties of a mother, that of suckling her infant. Unless the milk, which 
is ready to gush from her nipples, finds the proper vent, it will not 
only distened and inflame the breasts, but excite a great degree of fe- 
ver in the whole system. Every attempt to disperse it by artificial 
means, being an act of flagrant rebellion against nature, is as dan- 
gerous to the mother herself, to say nothing of her child, as an at- 
tempt to procure abortion. The evident determination of the blood 
to the breasts, for the wisest and most benignant purpose, can never 
be repelled with safety. It is either deposited upon some other part, 
t-here to produce inflammation: or, if purgatives and sudorifics are 
used to carry it off by different outlets, the violence of their actioft 
must be attended with dangerous shocks, even to the firmest habit. 

It may be said, that there are instances without number, of mo- 
ihers who enjoy perfect health, tnough they never suckled their chil- 
dren. I positively deny the assertion; and maintain, on the contra- 
ry, that a mother, who is not prevented by any particular weakness 
or disease from discharging that duty, cannot neglect it without ma- 
terial injury to he constitution. The same midwives who would assist 
her in procuring a miscarriage, if she wanted it, may now also un- 
dertake to disperse her milk with the utmost ease and safety. Let 
her not trust to the wicked delusion. The mischief is not the less 
certain from its being perhaps unperceived at the time, and cruelty 
to one child, often destroys the power of procreating another. 

If we take a view of all animated nature, it is shocking to find, 
that woman should be the only monster capable of withholding the 
nutritive fluid from her young. Such a monster, however, docs not 
exist among savage nations. They cannot separate the idea of bring 
ing forth a child, from the necessity of giving it suck. The wives 
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*ne American savages are said to extend this mark of motherly ten- 
derness and solicitude even to infants that die upon the breast. After 
having bestowed upon them the rites of burial, they come onct a-day 
for several weeks, and press from the nipple a few drops of milk up- 
on the grave of the departed suckling. I have seen a drawing taken 
from nature by a gentleman at Botany Ray: it represented a female of 
that country, after having opened one of her veins, and made an in- 
cision in the naval of her sickly child, endeavouring to transfuse her 
blood into its body, and hoping thereby to restore its health, and to 
prolong its existence. Observation and experience had taught her, 
that the umbilical cord, or naval-string, was the medium through 
which the /«to, while in the womb, received nourishment from its 
mother: she fancied, therefore, that she could transfuse her blood 
through the same channel, and renovate a life which was dearer to her 
than her own! Let the mother in civilized society, who, from motives 
of selfish ease and imaginary pleasure, denies her infant the vital 
stream with which she is abundantly supplied for its sustenance, think 
of the poor savage, and start with horror at her own unnatural depra? 
vity. 

It is also a great mistake on the part of such selfish mothers, to 
fancy that they can take more pleasure by abandoning their infants to 
the care of hirelings. Some of them may be callous to all reproaches 
of conscience for the frequent diseases of those children; but leaving 
moral sentiment and natural tenderness out of the question, pleasure 
is inseparably connected with the enjoyment of health; and 1 have al- 
ready shewn how much this is endangered by a mother's unwillingness 
to become a nurse. I need not repeat what I said of the inflammation 
and suppuration of the breast; but my hint on barrenness, as one of 
the probable consequences of an attempt to disperse the milk, may be 
farther enforced by observing, that the womb is the part most likely to 
be affected in such cases: the repelled humour has often been depo- 
sited on that delicate organ, and lias there produced deep-seated and 
frequently incurable ulcers. Many instances of this sort, as well as 
of other disorders arising from the same cause, and equally fatal to 
fecundity, gave rise to my former assertion, however harsh it may 
sound in the ear of fashionable perverseness. 

But I can with equal confidence assure the fond parent, faithful to 
her trust, and eager to cherish her infant with the vital fluid which 
nature has kindly given her for that purpose, that nothing else can 
so effectually promote her recovery from childbed, the speedy return 
of good health, and the long continuation of that invaluable blessing. 
Besides, all nurses concur in declaring, that the act itself is attended 
with sweet, thrilling, and delightful sensations of which those only 
who' have felt them can form any idea. 

I have already admitted, that a mother may be prevented from giv- 
ing suck, by some particular weakness or disorder; and in touching 
on the same subject in another work, I observed that women of deli- 
cate constitutions, subject to hysteric fits, or'other nervous affections, 
made very bad nurses. Lest that remark might give too great a scope 
to excuses, on the ground of pretended weakness or delicacy, I added, 
that every mother who could, ought certainly to perform so tender and 
agreeable an office. I now go farther, and maintain, that every wo* 
man who is not able and willing to discharge the duties of a mother, 
has no right to become one. The s^ame personal defect, or constat: Vv 
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tional infirmity, which may disqualify her for nursing, ought to be con- 
sidered as an equally strong disqualification for marrying. But if. 
after marriage, any subsequent disease or accident should render the 
discharge of a mother's first duty impracticable or dangerous, she is, 
in such cases only blameless for calling in the aid of another to suckle 
her child. 

Jnthenaxt chapter, I shall have occasion to speak of the salutary 
effects ot the mother's milk on the new-born infant. The aim of my 
present observations is to convince lying-in women, that the free and 
natural discharge of that precious current is essential to their own 
health and safety. But as some young mothers, however well-inclin- 
ed, may be discouraged from persevering in their attempts to give 
suck, by the difficulty, awkwardness, or pain, attending the first ex- 
periments, I shall subjoin for their direction in such cases, a few 
rules laid down by the most approved writers on midwifery. 

The first advice given by those eminent practitioners is, to put the 
child to the breast as soon after delivery and clue repose as the strength 
of the mother will permit, care having been previously taken to wash 
the breasts with a little warm milk and water, in order to remove the 
bitter, viscid substance, which is furnished round the nipple to defend 
the parts from excoriation or soreness. When the woman has neve: 
nursed before, the nipples at first are sometimes not sufficiently pro- 
minent to afford a proper hold for the child. The ends also of tin 
small tubes through which the milk passes, are contracted, to pre 
vent its flowing out spontaneously. From these circumstances, 
•well as from the inexpertness both of the mother and the infant, some 
pain and difficulty may arise. But the common practice of having 
the breasts drawn by an old child, or some grown person, is deemed 
improper, because the degree of violence used on these occasion* 
will often irritate and inflame the parts, and frighten the womai 
against the renewal of such painful experiments. Much gentler 
means will produce the desired effect The breasts should be fo- 
mented with flannels dipt in warm water; and then a glass or ivoi - 
cup, mounted on a bag of elastic gum, ought to be applied in such 
a manner to the nipple, that it will draw it out gently and gradually, 
while, by moderate pressure on the sides of the breast with the hands, 
the milk will be pushed forward. In obstinate cases, instruments of 
more attractive power may be used, though with caution, for fea 
injuring the breast. 

If the difficulty be not owing to a flatness of the nipple (upon the 
principal cause of which 1 before hazarded a conjecture), but to u 
little rigidity of the milk-vessels, nothing more is necessary than the 
■warm fomentation above recommended. The stiffness or contrac- 
tions of the ends of those fine tubes will gradually yield to the natu- 
ral efforts of the infant. They will soou become straight, so as no 
longer to impede the egress of the milk, which is drawn into them 
by the suction. Impatience, or excessive eagerness, in these cases, 
as in all others, defeats its own end. The attempts at first should 
neither be too often repeated, nor too long continued; and when the 
child is put 'to the breast, the mother ought to be supported by pil- 
lows in bed, in a reclining posture, and with due precautions against 
catching cold. 

Such are the dictates of enlightened practice, of which I am happy 
to avail myself, as an additional incitement to mothers not to shrink 
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ii'om their duty. A little pain is easily surmounted, and is followed 
by lasting pleasure. I must not omit another caution given by the 
same writers, in case of any particular soreness of the nipples, always 
to procurdKhe best medical assistance, as the modes of treatment pur- 
sued by ignorant persons are, in these instances more especially, no 
less injurious than absurd. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE NURSING AND REARING OF CHILDREN. 

Hi VERY thing is perfect, says Rosseau, as it comes out of 
the hands of God; but every thing degenerates in the hands of man. 
This is particularly true of the human species. If the mother dur- 
ing pregnancy, has not suffered any injury from accident, or from 
her own imprudence; and if, after the accession of labour, neither 
she nor the midwife has disturbed or impeded the efforts of nature: 
the offspring of strong and healthy parents is sure at the birth to be 
well-formed, healthy and vigorous. Any instances to the contrary 
are so rare and extraordinary, as almost to leave some doubt of the 
possibility of such an event: yet it appears from the best calculations, 
that at least one half of the children born, die before they are twelve 
years old. Of the surviving half at that period, how many perish be- 
fore they attain to maturity! How many others are stunted in their 
growth, distorted in their figure, or too much enfeebled ever to enjoy 
the real sweets of life! What a train of ills seem to await the precious 
charge, the moment it is taken out of the hands of nature! But as the 
most of these calamities are the consequences of mismanagement or 
neglect, I shall endeavour to shew how they may be prevented by 
tender and rational attention. 

SECTION I. 

Of the influence of Air on the Health and Lives of Children. 

THE first want of a new-born infant is clearly manifested by its 
cries, not arising from any sense of pain, but from a stimulus or im- 
pulse to expand the lungs, and thereby open a free passage for the 
circulation of the blood, and for admission of air, so essential to the 
existence of every living creature. While the child lav in the womb, 
its lungs were in a collapsed or shrivelled state: it received all its sup- 
plies through the medium of the naval-string. But at its birth a very 
obvious change takes place. The pulsation or throbbing of this cord 
first ceases at the remotest part, and then by slow degrees, nearer and 
nearer to the child, till the whole string becomes quite flaccid, all 
circulation being confined to the body of the infant. It is then that 
the cries of a healthy child are heard; in consequence of which the 
air rushes into the lungs; their- tubes and cellular spaces are dilated; 
the bosom heaves; the cavity of the chest is enlarged; and the blood 
flows with the utmost ease. But as the air passes out, the lungs again 
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collapse, and the course of the blood receives a momentary check, till 
a fresh influx or inspiration of air in concurrence with the action of 
the heart and arteries, renews the former salutary process, which 
"never ceases during life. 

The air thus inhaled, after imparting its vital properties to the 
whole frame, takes up the perspirable matter constantly issuing from 
the interior surface of the lungs, and carries off, on its expulsion, a 
considerable part of the noxious and superfluous humours of the bo- 
dy. Its purity is of course destroyed, and, in consequence of being 
frequently breathed, it becomes unfit for respiration. In a confined 
place, therefore, it is not air we inhale, but our own effluvia; and 
every other cause, which tends to waste or pollute the air, renders it 
in some degree injurious to the strength and health of those who 
breathe it. 

In this account of one of the most important of the vital functions, 
I have avoided the minute details of anatomical science, which would, 
indeed, have made it more accurate, but less intelligible to the gene- 
rality of my female readers. I thought it far belter to explain to 
them, in as familiar language as I could, the cause of an infant's cry 
at the moment of its birth, with the hope of rendering them attentive 
to the purity of what nature so strenuously demands. The quality 
of the air we breathe, is of much greater consequence than our food 
or drink, at every period of life, but particularly in infancy, a state 
of the utmost delicacy and weakness. Good air braces, bad air re- 
laxes, the tender frame; the former is a source of health and vigour, 
the latter of infirmity and disease. 

It should therefore be the first object of a pregnant woman's care, 
to secure, at least for the time of her lying-in, a wholesome situation. 
Instead of flying from the country to town, as many do, she should 
fly from town to the country. If her circumstances wdl not admit o 
this, she must fix her abode in as open and airy a street as she can, and 
at as great a distance as possible from noise, from tumult, and from 
those nuisances which contaminate the atmosphere of great cities. 
Let her apartments be lofty and spacious, dry rather than warm, and 
exposed to the sun's morning rays. I have alrea,dyexplained the im- 
portance of cleanliness, and of occasionally letting down the upper 
sashes of the bed-room windows in tine weather, to admit fresh air, 
and to prevent fever. An attention to these points is not less necessa- 
ry on the new-born infant's account, than on his mother's. I„et not 
the first air he breathes be foul from confinement, too much rarefied by 
heat, or charged with any noxious exhalations. The mild tempera- 
ture to which he has been used in the womb, renders it very proper 
to preserve for some time the- same moderate degree of warmth in 
his new place of residence. / But he is not, on that account, to be 
yoasted before a great fire, or kept panting in steam and pollution. 

If the room be kept properly ventilated and free from impurity, the 
infant will soon get hardy enough to be taken out into the open air, 
Jiot only without the least danger, but with the greatest advantage; 
provided always that the season of the year, and the slate of the 
weather, encourage such early experiments. A month spent within 
doors, is confinement long enough in almost every case; and the 
nursery is then to be frequently exchanged for green fields and sunny 
eminences. There your child will drink, us it were, the vital 
stream pure from its source; he will draw in at every breath fresh 
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supplies of strength and alacrity; while the bracing action of the air 
on the surface of his body, will give a degree of firmness unattain- 
able by any other means. 

In the course of a few months, the state of the weather need not 
be much regarded; and its unfavourable changes, unless the heat or 
cold be intense, must not operate as a check on those daily excursions 
from the nursery. Our climate is very fickle; we shall suffer much 
from its rapid variations, if we are not freely exposed to them in early 
life; do not therefore sacrifice the future comfort and safety of the 
grown man, to mistaken tenderness for the infant. If your child be 
accustomed from the cradle to go out in all weathers, he will have no- 
thing to fear irom the bleak north, or the sultry south, but will bear 
every change of season, of climate, and of atmosphere, not only 
without danger, but without pain or inconvenience. 

What is here said of the importance of fresh air, and of frequent 
exposure to all sorts of weather, in early life, must derive additional 
weight from a consideration of the bad effects of confinement and of 
unwholesome air upon children. This part of the subject is pretty 
fully discussed in my " Domestic Medicine." I there explained the 
reason why so few of the infants that are put into hospitals or parish 
work-houses live. Such places are generally crowded with old, 
sickly and infirm people, by which means the air is rendered so ex- 
tremely pernicious, that it becomes a poison to young children. I 
also took notice of one of the worst afflictions of poverty in great 
towns, where the poorer sort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, con- 
lined houses, to which the fresh air has hardly any access. Though 
grown people, who are hardy and robust, may live in such situations, 
yet they generally prove fatal to their offspring', few of whom arrive 
at maturity, and those who do are weak and deformed. 

While I was considering the hard lot of the poor, most of whose 
children perish, because the wretched parents are not in a condition 
to take them often out into the open air, I could not but observe that 
the rich were without any excuse for neglecting so essential a pari of 
their duly. It is their business to see that their children be daily 
carried abroad, and that they be kept in the open air for a sufficient 
time. This will always succeed better, if the mother goes along 
with them. Servants are often negligent in these matters, and allow 
a child to sit or lie on the damp ground, instead of leading or carry- 
ing it about. The mother surely needs air as well as her children; 
and how can she be better employed than in attending them? 

In the same chapter, I had farther occasion to censure a very bad, 
though a very prevailing custom, of making children sleep in small 
apartments, or crowding two or three beds into one chamber. Insteat 
of this, the nursery and the sleeping-rooms ought always to be the 
largest and most airy apartments in the house. When children arc 
shut up in small rooms, the air not only becomes unwholesome, but 
the heat relaxes their solids, renders them delicate, and disposes 
them to colds, and many other disorders, particularly of the convul- 
sive kind. All medical men, who have had much practice in the: 
treatment of children, agree in opinion, that convulsion-fits, of which 
■X) many infants die, are to be chiefly ascribed to a confined and im- 
pure air. I wish to impress this truth on the minds of mothers and 
nurses, to make them sensible of the danger of small or close rooms, 
of the pernicious folly of covering an infant's face in bed, or ths. 
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front of its cradle, and thereby making it breathe the uamc air ove • 
and over all the time it sleeps. 

It may be of no less consequence to repeat and enforce my cau- 
tions to parents against sending their children, -while very young, or 
indeed at any age, to crowded schools, the atmosphere of which is 
really a floating mass of putrid effluvia. The breath and perspira- 
tion of so many persons in a room, even supposing them all to be in 
good health, must waste and corrupt the air, destroy its vital pro- 
perties, and of course render it wholly unfit for the support of ani 
mal life. But should any one child happen to be diseased, all the 
rest are very likely to catch the infection. When I see a poor baby, 
before it can well walk, carried in a nurse's arms to school, I really 
feel stronger emotions of pity, and of alarm for its safety, than if I 
had seen it conveyed to a pest house. In the latter place, children 
would be kept separate, and proper means would be used to prevent 
the spreading of contagion: in the former, all are thrown together, 
and there remain with relaxed lungs, open pores, and steaming bo- 
dies, so as to render it almost impossible for any to escape. 

As thousands of children die every year the victims of diseases 
caught at schools, and as the health and constitutions of still greater 
numbers are irretrievably ruined by the confinement and the bad air of 
such places, parents must not be offended at the seeming harshness 
of my language in reprobating so absurd, so cruel, and so unnatural a 
practice, lknowthatassoonaschildrenbeginto run about, they require 
rhe most watchful care to prevent mischief. Will any mother urge 
this as a reason for being tired of them, and for confining, as it were 
in stocks, that restless activity which is widely designed by nature to 
promote their growth and vigour? Will she, from a wish to save her- 
self some trouble, or to gain time for other business infinitely less 
important, send her little babes to school, under the silly pretence 
of keeping them out of harm's way? I hope what I have already sairi 
is sufficient to convince persons of common understanding, that they 
cannot be exposed to greater harm, than by being fixed to a seat in 
the midst of noxious steam for six or seven hours a day, which 
should be spent in the open air and cheerful exercise. 

Should it be alledged, that children are sent young to school, from 
a becoming zeal for their early improvement, 1 need only reply, that 
learning, however desirable, is too dearly bought at the expence of 
the constitution. Besides, learning can never be acquired by such 
preposterous means. Confinement and bad air are not less injurious 
to the mind, than to the body; and nothing so effectually prevents 
the growth of the intellectual faculties, as premature application. — 
Sending a child to school in his nurse's arms, is the sure way to make 
him an idiot, or to give him an unconquerable disgust to books : the 
only book he should then look at, is the great volume of nature.— 
This is legible at every age, and is as gratifying to a child as to a 
man : It abounds with the most delightful and most useful informa- 
tion : it is equally conducive to pleasure, health, and knowledge. 

A thousand absurdities in the fashionable modes of education pre- 
sent themselves now to my view; but I must only take notice of er- 
rors in the physical treatm?t:i of children; and surely no error of 
this sort can be more reprehensible, than that which I have been just 
describing. Debility of body and mind is the certain consequence of 
sending vevv young children to school; and of sending them, at any 
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, to crowded or confined schools. The terms of instruction are 
in general so low, that a master or mistress of a school is obliged to 
take a great number of scholars, in order to get a living; and can 
seldom afford to rent a spacious room in an open and elevated situa- 
tion'. Yet not only this is as absolutely necessary for health, but a 
large play-ground also; where even day-scholars should be permit- 
ted to i» o out. frequently to taste the freshness of the vital breeze. — 
The plants of genius and of manhood cannot flourish but by irequent 
exposure to the enlivening rays of the sun. 

SECTION II. 

Of warm end cold Bathing. 

IN observing the regular succession of an infant's wants, after the 
supply of air procured by it's first cries, it's seeming unclear.liness at- 
tracts our notice. The skin appears covered with a slippery glue, 
which soon dries and forms a kind of scurf. This should be washed 
off very gently with a soft spunge and warm water, having a little 
soap dissolved in it. Nurses, in general, are as eager to remove every 
speck of it, as if it was the most offensive impurity, though it is per- 
perfectly harmless, and will easily come away in three or four wash, 
inirs, without the danger of hard rubbing, or the aid of improper, 
and sometimes very injurious, contrivances. Ointments or greasv 
substances cannot fail to fill up the little orifices of the pores, and to 
put a stop to insensible perspiration. Spirits of any kind are still 
worse, on account of their inflammatory effect. Even Galen's ad- 
vice to sprinkle the child's body with salt, that the glutinous matter 
may be more effectually rubbed off. is at best unnecessary. I have no 
particular objection to the modern improvement on that hint, which 
consists in dissolving salt in the warm bath, with a view of giving it 
the agreeable stimulus, as well as the cleansing and bracing proper- 
ties of sea-water; but I would not encourage any solicitude in this res- 
pect, as the easiest and simplest mode of proceeding will fully ah* 
swer the desired end. 

In the hardy ages of antiquity, wc are told that the Germans used 
to plunge their new born infants into the freezing waters of the Rhine, 
to inure them betimes to the severe cold of their native country. I 
need not take any pains to point out the danger of following such an 
example in our times, when mothers and nurses are too apt to run 
into the opposite extreme of unnerving effeminacy. In this, as in 
every thing else, the golden mean is the line of wisdom — the line to 
be pursued by rational affection. It would be extremely hazardous 
!o dip the tender body of a child, reeking from the womb, in cold 
water, and to keep it there during the necessary operation of washing; 
but the use of the cold bath may be safely brought about by degrees in 
five or six months after the birth, and will then be found not only one 
of the best means of promoting health and strength, but of prevent- 
ing also many of the most distressing complaints to which children 
are subject. The following method 1 can confidently recommend, 
having had frequent opportunities of observing its salutary effects. 

The temperature of the bath proper for anew-born infant, should 
approach nearly that of the situation which he has just quitted. It is 
proper to acquaint those who may not have an instrument to asce- . • 

H 
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lain the degree of heat, that absolute precision in that respect is by 
no means necessary; their feelings will inform them with sufficient 
exactness when the water is rather warmer than new milk: a Huh- so- 
lution of soap, as I before observed, is all that is wanted to increase-, 
its soilness and its purifying effect. The operation of washing should 
be performed in a vessel large enough to allow room for the expan- 
sion of the infant's limbs, and for easily discovering any defect in its 
structure, or any accident which ma) have happened to it during 
labour; either may be often remidied by timely care, but may be- 
come incurable through delay or neglect. The child should not bo 
kept in the bath longer than live or six minutes; and the moment it is 
taken out, it should be wrapped up in a solt warm blanket, and there- 
kept, for a few minutes in a state of gentle motion. 

I would not have any difference made, either in the temperature 
of the bath, or the time of the infant's continuance in it, for the hrst 
month. The uncleanness of young children renders frequent wash- 
ing necessary. It should be the hrst object of attention in the morn-, 
ing, and the fcist at night; but it should not be performed with a full 
stomach, even when the child receives all its supplies from the breast. 
This is the only caution which need be added to those already given 
concerning gentleness in the manner oi washing, space enough in the 
bathing- vessel) and stiict care to wipe the child dry, and wrap it warm 
the instant it is taken out of the bath, when exposure to cold would 
be doubly dangerous, from the natural delicacy of the infant, and 
from the immediately preceding warmth and the openness of the 
pores. 

After the first month the warmth of the water may be lessened, 
but almost imperceptibly so as to guard against the risk of sudden 
changes or too rash experiments. The mildness of the weather and 
the evident increase of the child's strength, must be taken into con- 
sideration; for, though cold water is very serviceable in bracing weak 
and relaxed habits, yet, if tried too soon, its stimulus on the surface 
may be too strong, and the powers of reaction within too weak, so 
that the worst consccpieiices may follow. These will be prevented 
by a gradual diminution of the temperature of the water, and by close 
attention to it's effects, when reduced nearer and still nearer to a stale 
of coldness- If immersion in the bath be quickly followed by aglow 
all over the body, and a perceptible liveliness in the child, we may 
be sure that the water has not been too cold for his constitution, and 
that we have proceeded with clue care. But should it produce chilncss, 
evident languor, and depression, we must make the water a little 
warmer next time, and not venture upon the cold bath till we are 
encouraged by more favourable appearances. 

It would tend rather to increase than to clear up the doubts of mo- 
thers and nurses, were X to enter into a detail of all the infirmities and 
. diseases, in which the cold bath would be serviceable or injurious, not 
Vnly during infancy, but at a more advanced period of life. There 
are many nice distinctions in a variety of complaints, where the great- 
est medical skill and experience are necessary, to decide on the pro- 
priety or impropriety of resorting to so powerful, but at the same time 
so hazardous, a remedy. I must, however, forbid its use in complaints 
of the bowels; affections of the lungs; eruptions on the infant's skin; 
and in cases of extreme weakness, indicated by the before-mentioned 
symptom:, ofchilaess r.:d apparent loss of strength and spirits after ha- 
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mcrsion. With such restraints on indiscreet rashness, it is hardly possi- 
ble that a woman can do wrong in pursuing the plan which I have 
pointed out, for reducing the warmth of the water by very slow and 
almost imperceptible degrees, till it can be employed quite cold with 
» safety and beneiit. 

There is no doubt but a great deal of mischief has resulted from the 
too early and injudicious use of the cold bath. I perfectly agree with 
Dr. Undervoood in his equally sensible and humane remark, that 
u to see a little infant, three or four days old, the offspring perhaps 
of a delicate mother, who has not strength even to suckle it, wash- 
ed up to the loins and breast in cold water, exposed for several mi- 
nutes, perhaps in the midst of winter (when children are more in- 
clined to disease than those born in summer) itself in one continued 
scream, and the fond mother covering her ear? under the bedclothes, 
that she may not be distressed by its cries, has ever struck me as a 
piece of unnecessary severity, and savours as little of kindness, as 
plunging an infant a second or third time into a tub of water, with its 
mouth open and gasping for breath, in the old-fashioned mode of 
cold bathing: both of which often induce cramps and pains in the 
bbwets, and weakness of the lower extremities, but rarely an increase 
of strength. 

I hope the advice which I have given respecting the proper tempe- 
rature of the bath during the first months of infancy will operate as a 
check on the " unnecessary severity" so justly censured in the first 
part of this observation. But the error pointed out in the old-fashion- 
ed mode of cold bathing, may not be so easily corrected, unless some 
strong and clear reasons are assigned for discontinuing the dangerous 
part of that practice. 

Women should therefore be informed that the immediate effect of 
immersion in cold water, at any age, is a sudden contraction of the 
pores and blood-vessels of the skin, and a general repulsion or throw- 
ing back of the fluids towards the internal parts. The chilling sen^ 
sation excites the most vigorous efforts of the organs of life, par- 
ticularly the heart and arteries, to increase the heat within the body, 
and resist the shock given to the surface. This is what is called ac- 
tion and re-action, the degree of the latter being always in propor- 
tion to the violence of the former, and to the strength of the constituti- 
on. Hence arises that delightful glow, which follows the first impres- 
sion of cold; and, so far, the full play of the vital organs is as pleasant as 
it is salutary. But, as the increased heat soon passes off from the body, 
if it be continued in the water, or taken out and directly plunged into 
it again, the animal powers are liable to be exhausted by incessant or 
repeated efforts to produce more heat, and to overcome the action of 
the external cold. Grown persons have often experienced the fatal 
consequences of too long a stay in the water. What then must the 
effects of a second and third dip be upon the tender and delicate frame 
of an infant, whose vital power is proportionally feeble? Besides the 
risk of extinguishing the faint sparks of life, an accumulation of 
humours in the head, stagnations of the blood in other parts, and con- 
vulsion fits, are very likely to take place. But though none of these 
melancholy circumstances should happen at the moment, a stoppage 
of growth, and a puniness of habit, must certainly follow so inconsi- 
derate an abuse of the very means best calculated, under proper ma- 
nagement, to promote health, expansion, and vigour. 
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In cases of previous indisposition, or disease; where the cold "oath 
may be prescribed as a remedy, the danger to a poor infant must be 
still greater from an injudicious mode of proceeding. I took no small 
pains in my " Domestic Medicine," to expose the whims and preju- 
dices of nurses in this respect. They would be objects of ridicule, 
were they not often attended with liic most serious consequences. I 
should smile, for instance, at the remains of superstitious weakness, 
in believing that the whole virtue of the water depend upon its being 
consecrated to a particular saint, were it not that most of those holy wells, 
ys they are called are very unfit for bathing, and, What is worse, that the 
child is kept too long in the water, and that due attention is not paid 
to friction and warmth afterwards. Some of those silly women place 
their confidence in a certain number of dips, as three seven or nine, 
• hough every dip after the first, at each time of bathing, not only dr- 
feats the hope of benefit, but increases the strong probability of much 
mischief. This may indeed be avoided, by dipping the infant only 
once at a time; but even in that case, the magical number of dips is 
very insufficient for any desirable purpose. I have also knn vi n nurses 
who would not dry a child's skin after bathing, lest it should destroy 
the effects of the water; others will even put cloths dipt in the water 
upon the child, and either put it to bed, or suffer it to go about in 
that condition. This is sometimes done with impunity by grown per- 
sons, who resort to the famous spring at Malvern in Gloucestershire, 
for the cure of particular complaints of the cutaneous class; but it 
would be little short of frenzy to make such an experiment upon chil- 
dren. 

The only way of securing to an infant all the salutary effects of the 
cold bath, without the least possibility of harm, is to prepare him 
for it in the slow and cautious manner before recommended. This 
may be accomplished, under favourable circumstances, in five or six 
months. Rain or river water is fitter for the purpose of bathing, than 
pump or spring water; though the latter, in case of necessity, may 
be used, after having been exposed for some hours to the sun or the 
atmosphere. The child must not be dipped when its body is hot, or 
its stomach full, and should be put only once under the water at each 
time of bathing. All the benefit, as before observed, depends upon 
the first shock, and the re-action of the system. In order to prevent 
a sudden and strong determination of the blood to the head, it is al- 
ways adviseable to dip the child with this part foremost, and to be as 
expeditious as possible in washing away all impurities. I have been 
already so particular in my directions to have the young bather in- 
stantly wiped dry, and wrapped up in a soft warm blanket that I need 
not repeat them; but I must add another injunction, which is, not to 
put the child to bed, but to keep it for some time in gentle motion, 
and to accompany the whole process with lively singing. It is of far 
greater importance than most people may be aware of, to associate 
in early life the idea of pleasure and cheerfulness with so salutary an 
operation. 

During the use of the lukewarm bath, the whole body is to be im- 
mersed in it every night as well us morning. But when recourse is 
had to cold bathing, it must be used in the manner above prescribed 
to the morning only. At night, it will be enough to wash the lower 
parts; and even for this purpose a little warm water may be added to 
(he cold in severe weather. Every danger will thus be avoided; eve- 
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ry benefit will be secured; and the habit of personal cleanliness being: 
rendered familiar in childhood, will be retained through life, and will 
contribute very much to its duration and enjoyment. 

SECTION III. 

Of Children's Dress. 

THERE is not any part of my professional labours which I review 
with greater pleasure, than my exertions in early life to rescue in- 
fants from the cruel tortures of swathing, of rollers, and of banda- 
ges. When I first ventured to take up the subject, about half a cen- 
tury ago, it certainly required the ardour, the courage, the enthu- 
siasm of youth, to animate my opposition, not only to the prevalence 
of custom and the stubborness of old prejudices, but to the doctrines 
of the Faculty themselves. Absurd as we may now think the prac- 
tice of swaddling and wrapping up a child, till it was as stiff as a log 
of wood; the arguments in favour of a loose and easy dress, which I 
made use of in my Inaugural Dissertation,* were vehemently com. 
bated by the most eminent men, who at that time taught medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh. The reform which has since taken 
place, though not carried to the extent that it ought to be, is an en- 
couragement to use less reserve in condemning the remains of so 
pernicious a system. 

It cannot be deemed a matter of astonishment, while medical men 
declared themselves advocates for such a mode of clothing, that it 
t should be carried to the most dangerous excess by ignorant, busy, or 
self-conceited women. They fancied that the shape, beauty, and 
health of the infant depended wholly on the expertnessof the person 
employed in dressing it. The mid-wife was to new-mould the head, 
and to shape every limb, according to her own fancy, and then to re- 
tain the parts, in the form she gave them, by close pressure. Her 
stupid presumption was farther encouraged by the vanity of parents,, 
who, too often desirous of making a show of the infant as soon as it 
was born, were ambitious to see it made up in perfect trim, and to 
have as much finery heaped npon it as possible. Thus is came to be 
thought as necessary for a midwife to excel in bracing and dressing 
an infant, as for a surgeon to be expert in applying bandages to a bro- 
ken limb; and the poor child, as soon as it came into the world, had 
as many rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone 
had been fractured in the birth; while those cruel ligatures were of- 
ten so tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender frame, but even 
to obstruct the motion of the heart, lungs, and other organs necessa- 
ry for life. 

In the progres of folly and vice, when the influence of depraved 
society had extinguished in the breasts of many mothers every spark 
of natural affection, and had prompted them to abandon their children 
to the care of hirelings, the mercenary nurse was glad, for the sake 
yi her own ease, to follow what physicians taught and midwives prac- 
tised. The infant was kept swathed in the form of an Egyptian 
mummy, as incapable of motion as the latter, and almost as destitute 
of every symptom or indication of life, except its unavailing cries. — 

* De infantum vita conservanda 
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Though dwarfishness, deformity, diseases, or death, must have fre- 
quently been the consequence, yet the nurse escaped alj blame, as 
the bandages prevented any limhs from being broken, and the poor 
victim bound hand and foot, might be thrown any where, and there 
left with the utmost indifference, while she attended to her private 
concerns. 

The only thing relating to the dress of infants which seemed to 
arise from any tenderness, was a regard to its warmth: Unfortunate' 
)y this was carried too far: and children suffered from the quantity, 
as well as from the tightness of their clothes. Every child has seme 
degree of fever after the birth; and if it be loaded with too many 
clothes, the fever must be increased, often to snch a degree, from 
the concurrence of other causes of heat, as to endanger the life of 
the Infant. Even though no fever should be excited, the greatest de- 
bility must be the consequence of keeping a child in a state of per- 
petual waste by excessive perspiration. I3eside6, in such a condi- 
tion, a child is liable to catch cold upon exposure to the least breath 
of air; and its lungs, relaxed by heat, and never sufficiently expand- 
ed, are apt to remain weak and flaccid for life, so that every cold will 
have the most alarming tendency, and probably terminate in an asth- 
ma, or a consumption. 

All the former evils, arising from the fallacy of medical theories, 
from the presumption of midwives, the folly of parents, the unwil- 
lingness of some mothers to do their duty in becoming nurses, the 
selfish views of hirelings, and the quite opposite, though no less fa- 
ta] suggestions of misguided tenderness, were farther aggravated by 
the imperious dictates of fashion* Reason, experience, and true 
'iste, would have long since triumphed over silly speculations, igno- 
rance, and caprice, had not every consideration been sacrificed to 
prevailing forms; so that from the- infant to its swaddling-clothes, to 
its grand-mother in her shroud, dress must be wholly regulated by 
the etiquette of fashion. Against this species of hitherto unshaken 
tyranny, I shall therefore point the chief force of my arguments; af- 
ter a few more strictures on the absurdity and perniciousness of the 
other cause, — of tight and oppressive clothing, which has really indict- 
ed deeper wounds on population, than famine, pestilence, and the 
sword. 

To begin with the error of physicians: it is almost inconceivable, 
how any set of men, who professed to be the admirers and followers 
of nature, should have been so totally blind to her obvious mode of 
proceeding in the preservation of infant life. She forms the body 
soft and flexible, to facilitate its future growth: she surrounds the fee- 
tus in the womb with fluids, to prevent its "receiving any injury from 
unequal pressure, and to defend it against every thing that might in 
the least cramp or confine its motions; she adapts the same means to 
the safe delivery of the child, all whose bones are so gristly and elas- 
tic as to yield with surprising pliancy to every obstruction in the act 
of labour, and afterwards to resume their proper form, unless re- 
strained or distorted by the busy interference of man. Yet people of 
pretended science have been bold enough to assert, that a child, when 
it comes into the world, is almost a round ball; and that it in the 
nurse's pari to assist nature in bringing it to a firo/icr s/ia/ie. Wt 
should rather say, let the meddling hand be amputated, which dares 
to oiler violence to the works of nature. If, through the inexpert- 
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**ess or impatience of the midwife, any of the child's delicate limbs 
have been fractured or put out of joint, they will require immediate 
care and proper bandages: but let not presumptuous folly attempt to 
mend what nature has made perfect, or perversely confine what was 
formed for the utmost freedom of motion and expansion. 

I have often had occasion to observe, that the instinct of brutes is 
an unerring guide in whatever regards the preservation of animal 
life. Do they employ any artificial means to mould the limbs of their 
young, or to bring than to a firoficr shajie? Though many of these 
are extremely delicate when they come into the world, yet we never 
find them grow weak or crooked for want of swaddling-bands. Is na- 
ture less kind or less attentive to the human species? Surely not: but 
we take the business out of nature's hands, and are justly punished 
lor our arrogance and temerity. 

This argument may be rendered still more unanswerable by an ap- 
peal to the conduct of those nations that approach nearest to a state, 
of nature. They have no idea of the necessity of rollers or bandages 
to strengthen the imaginary weakness, or to bring to a flrafier aJm/m 
the imaginary deformities of their infants. They allow them from 
their birth the full use of every organ; carry them abroad in the open 
air; wash their bodies daily in cold water; and give them no other food 
or physic but the truly medicinal and nutritive fluid, with which the 
mothers are benignantly supplied by nature. Such management tends 
10 render their children so strong and hardy, that by the time our puny 
infants get out of the nurses' arms, theirs are able to shift for them- 
selves. I reserve some remarks on the perfect shape of those sava- 
ges for a distinct chapter, in which I mean to contrast it with the 
dvvarfishness and deformity of civilized nations. 

Instead of considering a child at its birth as a round ball, which 
ought to be brought to a /iro/ier sha/te by a midwife's or a nurse's as- 
sistance, I would have both these descriptions of people look upon its 
little body as a bundle of soft pipes, replenished with fluids in con- 
tinual motion, the least stoppage of which is attended with imminent 
danger. Tight pressure always weakens, and may sometimes sus- 
pend, with deadly effect, the action of the heart, the lungs, and all 
the vital organs: it impedes the circulation of the blood, and the equal 
distribution of nourishment to the different parts of the body: it dis- 
torts the pliant bones, cramps the muscular powers, prevents growth, 
and renders the whole frame equally feeble and misshapen. 

Even were reason silent on those points, and were we unwarned 
of the bad effects of swathes and fillets by past experience, humani- 
ty ought to restrain us from putting a helpless innocent to the most 
cruel torture, squeezing its tender body into a press at the instant of 
its release from former confinement, and loading it wilh chains as 
the first mark of our attention. I have often been astonished at the 
insensibility of widwives and nurses to the cries of infants while dres- 
sing — cries that seldom ceased till the powers of the poor creatures 
were exhausted. Yet so far from feeling any emotion of pity, it is 
usual for the midwife or the nurse to smile at such cries, and to en- 
deavour to persuade the mother, if within hearing, that the violence 
of the scream is a subject of joy, not of sorrow, as it proclaims the 
child's health and vigour. I have already explained tho cause and 
important purpose of anew-born infant's first cry, to promote respi- 
ration and circulation. The loudness of that cry is indeed a proof gf 
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the strength of the child's lungs; but every subsequent cry is the lan- 
guage of pain, the expressive tone of irritation and suffering. If you 
do not instantly attend to it, you may be guilty of murder. Think of 
the immense number of children that die of convulsions soon after the 
birth; and be assured, that these are much oftener owing to galling 
pressure, or some external injury, than to any inward cause. 1 have 
known a child seized with convulsion fits soon after the midwife had 
done swaddling it. and immediately relieved by taking off the rollers 
and bandages. A loose dress prevented ihe return of the disease; 
and though this will not always cure fits produced by tight clothing, 
as the effect of the injury may continue after the removal of the cause, 
yet it is one of the necessary means of relief, it being impossible that 
a patient can recover, as long as the cause which first gave rise to the 
disorder continues to act. 

It may be proper m this place to give as clear, simple, and concise 
an account as I can of the nature of convulsions, that midwives and 
nurses may'learn to shudder at the idea of occasioning, by their mis- 
conduct, the most fatal, as well as the most frequent diseases inci- 
dent to childhood. 'The heads of infants being proportionably larger, 
and the nervous system more extended, than in grown persons, their 
nerves are more susceptible of irritation; and convulsion fits are in- 
consequences of keen irritation, however excited. The great Boer- 
haave was of opinion, that most of the disorders of children might 
be ranged under the class of convulsions. It is certain that all the 
different causes of uneasiness to a child form but one general or un- 
distinguished sensation of pain, which he has also but one way of ex- 
pressing, namely, by his cries; and if these are not attended to, and 
no relief is or can be given, acute and unmitigated pain commonly 
produces a fit. If any stronger reason need be urged for immediate- 
ly attending to an infant's cries, it is that they arc almost always owing 
to mismanagement. 

I admit, that the most incurable convulsions are those which pro- 
ceed from some original fault in the structure of the brain itself, 
whence the nerves issue. But such cases seldom occur, though the 
brain has unquestionably been often injured, and convulsions occa- 
sioned, by a midwife's presumptuous attempts to model the scull of 
the new-born infant. I have already hinted at this detestable prac- 
tice, and shall presently make some farther remarks on its baneful 
prevalence, and its horrid effects. 

Children are also subject to convulsions from cutting the teeth with 
difficulty, or from a feverish irritation of the system at the approach 
of the small-pox, mfea-les, and other eruptive diseases. 1 am far 
from being disposed to blame nurses for what they cannot prcvei V ; 
though I believe that the dangerous symptoms, which often attend 
teething in particular, are chiefly , if not wholly owing to the previous 
Improper and enervating treatment of the child. The other convul- 
sions here alluded to generally go off as the eruptive disease, of which 
they may be called the forerunners, makes its appearance. 

There is another cause of convulsions, for which midwives and 
nurses flatter themselves that they are not in any sort blameable, I 
mean acute pain in the stomach or bowels. But whence does this 
pain arise? either from the tight pressure of those parts; from the 
relaxing effect of a hot and impure atmosphere; or from some acrid 
stSbstance in the sha] the stomach* 
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and Irritating the alimentary canal. If you attend to the directions 
before given on the subject of air, washing, and cleanliness; — if you 
pour nothing down the infant's throat but the wholesome, unvitiated 
juice, designed for him by nature;— if you slacken, instead of bracing 
your wrappers round his body; you may depend upon it that his sto- 
mach and bowels will never be disordered as to occasion convulsions. 

The only part of an infant's dress or covering which may be applied 
pretty close, is abroad piece of thin flannel round the naval, to guard 
against any protrusion there, from the accidental violence of the 
child's cries. But take care not to make the pressure too tight, or 
you will not only hurt the bowels, but, perhaps, cause in another place 
a much worse rupture than that to which your precaution is directed. 
This is what happens in many similar cases, when people act from 
narrow or contracted views of the subject, and in their eagerness to 
prevent some trifling and merely possible inconvenience, too often oc- 
casion irreparable mischief'. Again, then, let me caution midwives 
and nurses against retaining any part of the old system of tight swath- 
ing, as the injury it must do is certain, and the good or inconveni- 
ence, to which it may seem adapted, is imaginary. I am now speak- 
ing of its immediate bad effects, in squeezing the infant's delicate 
body, fretting his tender skin, keeping his little limbs in a state of 
painful confinement, exciting his cries, and, by all these causes of 
nervous irritation, throwing him into convulsions. The female who 
can hear and see these effects of her own folly, and will yet persist 
in it, after it is pointed out, certainly, does not deserve the name of a 
mother. 

But the most censurable part of the usual conduct of midwives ancf 
nurses still remains to be minutely examined and reprobated. It is' 
not enough for them to keep up the show of helping nature, as they 
call it, during the process of a labour, though she has been truly said 
to disdain and abhor assistance; but they presume to mend her work 
after delivery, and to give a more proper form to the heads of new- 
born infants. The midwife will tell you, that the soft bones of a child's 
scull are often so displaced and squeezed together in coming into the 
world, that the head would be shapeless and frightful, were it not for 
her improving touches. Another reason is assigned by the nurse for- 
her meddling: She takes alarm at the imperfect indentation of the 
bones on the crown of the head, and not only strives to press them 
closer and to brace them by means of fillets, but is careful to keep the 
head warmly covered, to prevent the poor baby, as she says, from 
catching his aeath by the exposure of those open parts to the air. De- 
formity is the least of the evils that attend such acts of astonishing in- 
fatuation. The delicate texture of the brain is peculiarly liable to be 
affected; and though neither convulsions nor any other perceptible 
complaint may immediately follow, yet a weakness of understanding, 
01* a diminution of the mental powers, is often the consequence, and 
defeats all the efforts of the best education afterwards. 

The ossification or growing hardness of the bones of a child, and 
particularly those of the scull, is incomplete in the womb, to favor the 
purposes of easy and safe delivery. In consequence of their softness 
and pliancy, they admit of being squeezed together, and even of lap- 
ping over without injury, so as to make the head conform to the shape 
and dimensions of the parts through which it is to be expelled. They 
will soon resume their proper place, if left to the kind management 
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of nature, and not tampered with by the profane finger of a conceited 
midwife or a silly nurse. 

As to the opening or imperfect indentation of the bones of the scull, 
it is owing to the same cause, and designed for the same important 
purpose, to facilitate the birth of the infant. The free action of the 
external air is then necessary to promote the firmness and compact- 
ness of those bones, and to make them press into each other, and form 
sutures for the perfect defence of the brain, not only against blows 
and bruises, but colds and defluxions. Warm and tight covering di- 
rect! v counteracts all these benignant intentions of nature, and renders 
the scull a very weak shield for the security of its precious contents. 

The curious distinction made by Herodotus, in the field of battle, 
between the sculls of the Egyptians and the Persians, has often been 
quoted to illustrate and confirm this doctrine. That historian having 
visited the scene of action, where the slain of those two nations had 
been separated, says that on examining their remains, he found the 
sculls of the Egyptians so firm that the largest stones could hardly 
crack them, while those of the Persians were so thin and weak as to 
be easil] fractured by a small pebble. After stating the fact, he ac- 
counts for it by observing, that the Egyptians were accustomed from 
their infancy to go bareheaded; whereas the Persians, on the contra- 
ry, always wore thick tiaras. These were like the heavy turbans 
which they still use, and which some travellers think the air of the 
country renders necessary. I believe with Rousseau, that the gene- 
rality of mothers will pay more regard to the suggestion of such tra- 
vellers than to the remark of the judicious historian, and will fancy the 
air of Persia to be universal. 

In opposition, however, to silly conceits and prejudices, I must as- 
sure my female readers, that there is no part of the human frame which 
suffers more from heat and pressure than the head, and none of course 
which ought to be kept cooler and less encumbered. A thin, light cap, 
slightly fastened with a bit of tape, should constitute the whole of an 
infant's head-dress, from the moment of its birth till the increased 
growth of the hair renders any other protection unnecessary. As 
soon as nature supplies your child with this best of all coverings, 
never think of any thing more, even when you take him out into the 
open air, unless rain or intense heat or cold should make the occasion- 
al use of a very light and easy hat advisable. 1 must also forbid the 
use of stay-bands to keep the poor infant's head as fixed and immove- 
able as if it were placed in a pillory. One would suppose that our 
heads were so badly secured by the Author of our being, that they 
would fall off if they were not held fast by those pernicious contri- 
vances. It is strange that women should be so blind to the import- 
ance of letting the head move freely in every direction, in order to fa- 
cilitate the discharge of the fluid excretions voided at the mouth! 

It is not necessary to enter into minute details respecting the other 
parts of an infant's dress. Any nurse of common sense and docility 
will easily catch the spirit of my former arguments on the subject, and 
will pay due regard to the following general direction, with the wri- 
ter's very plain and sensible remarks. " Rational tenderness," says 
this author, " shews itself in making the dress light, simple, and loose. 
By being as light as is consistent with due warmth, it will neither 
encumber the infant, nor cause any waste of his powers; — in conse- 
quence of its simplicity, it will be readily and easily put on, so as to 
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prevent many cries and' tears, an object of infinite importance: — and 
its looseness will leave full room for moving and stretching those 
little limbs which have been long heaped together, and for the growth 
and expansion of the entire frame." I before desired the nurse to have 
always a soft warm blanket in readiness to wrap up the infant on being 
taken out of the bath. In that wrapper the child should be kept for at 
least ten minutes, in gentle motion, and then dressed. A piece of fine 
flannel round the navel, a linen or cotton shirt, a flannel petticoat, and 
a linen or cotton robe, are soon put on; and where fastenings are re- 
quisite, they should consist of tape, without the dangerous use of pins. 
Their punctures and scratches are very irritating; and I believe the 
fact mentioned in my " Domestic Medicine" is far from being singular 
or extraordinary, where pins were found sticking above half an inch 
into the body of a child, after it- had died of convulsion fits, which in 
all probability proceeded from that cause. 

No part of an infant's dress should hang down above two or three- 
inches lower than the feet. Long robes and long petticoats serve only 
to conceal the nurse's inattention to cleanliness, and are, even on tlrat 
account, very improper, as well as cumbersome. The night clothes 
should be much lighter than those worn by day, from a due regard to 
the situation of the infant, who should at all times, either in bed or 
out, experience nearly the same degree of warmth. Every moisture 
or impurity should be instantly removed, and as those parts of the 
dress which are next the skin are constantly imbibing perspirable mat- 
ter, they should be changed frequently. Indeed, the same clothes 
ought never to be kept on for many days together. Away with fine- 
ry; but take care that the child is always clean and dry. 

I wish I could here close my remarks on dress, without having any 
just cause to apprehend a stronger resistance to all my precepts from 
fashion, than from folly, ignorance and prejudice. Folly may be 
laughed out of its errors; ignorance may be instructed; and even the 
stubbornness of prejudice may be borne down by the irresistible force 
of argument. Hut fashion bids defiance to the combined efforts of 
ridicule and reason. The only favorable circumstance is, that, being 
fickle as well as imperious, it may, in its changeful whims, sometimes 
fall in with the dictates of true taste, and give both ease and elegance 
to the human form. This has been happily the case in the disconti- 
nuance of some of the most painful, aukward, and disfiguring articles 
of female dress; I mean the high-heeled shoe, and the whalebone 
stays, which, I hope, will never again make their frightful appearance. 

But though fashion has lately carried the loose and light attire of 
our fair country women almost to the extreme of nudity, yet it cru- 
elly and absurdly retains too much of the bracing method in childhood 
and youth, when the tender and growing frame requires the utmost 
ease and freedom. It is true, we no longer see the once familiar spec- 
tacle of a mother laying her daughter down upon a carpet, then putting 
her foot upon the girl's back, and breaking half a dozen laces in tight- 
ening her stays, to give her a slender waist. But the absurdity of the 
contrivance is only changed from stays, to diagonal bandages, or rib- 
bands, fastened across^he breast and shoulders with straining violence, 
to cause an unnatural prominence before, a frightful indention behind, 
and a wiery stiffness in the motions of the pinioned arms. Yet this is 
lied grace and elegance. The poor sufferer in such chains feels no 
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relief from the disfcontinuance of the whalebone press, when she find* 
that " silken fetters bind as fast." 

The breast and shoulders are not the only parts which are thus 
corded. The necks of young females seldom escape some ligature, 
that must impede the free access of the blood to the head, and its re- 
turn thence. Ribands or other fastenings of gloves above the elbow, 
bracelets on the wrists, and garters cither above or below the knee, 
seem as if purposely contrived to obstruct circulation in the upper and 
lower extremities. The toes also, the motion of which is as free 
and easy in infancy as that of the fingers, are soon squeezed together, 
for fear of the young ladies becoming splay-footed. Even this is not 
enough, without occasionally putting the feet into wooden stocks, to 
make a child turn out her toes, after all power of motion has been 
previously destroyed in them! 

Boys, indeed, escape some of those partial bandages; but they are 
subjected to a general pressure no less injurious in the tight hussar 
dresses before alluded to. Silly mothers are very impatient to strip 
them of their loose frocks, and to make them look like little men, 
which is often the cause of a much nearer resemblance to monkeys. 
It is really astonishing that health and growth should be perversely 
sacrificed to fashionable smartness. All that nature requires in dress, 
is ease and comfortable warmth. In the progress of society to re- 
finement, decency and elegance are united with the former. At 
length, false taste becomes dissatisfied with natural simplicitv and 
beauty, and introduces in their stead fantastic finery and cumbrous or- 
naments. The way to reform is plain and easy, if we have courage 
enough to shake off the tyranny of fashion, and to consult our reason 
and our feelings. To mothers so disposed, the following details will 
not appear uninteresting. 

The proper dress of infants has been already described with suffi- 
cient minuteness. Very little alteration need be made for five or six 
years, except that of shortening the frocks and petticoats, when chil- 
dren begin to learn to walk; and soon after supplying them with easy 
shoes, adapted to the natural shape of the foot, neither too large, 
which would cause a shuffling kind of pace, nor too small so as to 
cramp motion, give present pain, and prepare the parts for greater 
sufferings. Where this caution respecting the proper form of shoes 
to be attended to during life, it would not only prevent corns, and the 
painful consequences of nails growing into the flesh, but many excru- 
ciating maladies which may be traced to the tight pressure of the toes, 
and suspended circulation in the feet. A well made shoe answers the 
two-fold purpose of cleanliness, and of defence against external inju- 
ries, including cold and moisture. But when fashion is more regard- 
ed than ease, we have no reason to wonder at the number of cripples 
we meet with tottering about, the victims of their own folly. What- 
ever changes may be thought necessary in the substance or materials 
of shoes, according to the age of the wearer, the difference of exercise, 
of weather, or of the ground for which they are intended, the grand 
principle of having them made easy, and suited to the shape of the foot, 
should never be lost sight of. The different direction also of the toes 
on each foot, renders it adviseabje to have a corresponding difference 
in the form of each shoe, which should not be afterwards changed from 
on? foot to the other. It may be said, that shoes will thus get a little; 
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♦rooked, and will the sooner wear out on one side; but surely ease and 
health are infinitely superior to such trifling considerations. 

It beiiif of the first importance to keep the feet always clean, dry, 
and warm, children should wear flannel or worsted socks in cold and 
wet weather. Besides the other advantages attending this practice, it 
will be found one of the best preservatives from chilblains, especially if 
children, when cold, are not permitted to run to the fire, but are ac- 
customed to warm themselves with proper exercise. The socks 
should be fitted to the foot, as well as the shoes, and should touch 
every part with gentle pressure. If too short or too tight, they will 
produce the effect already described; and if too big, so as to make 
folds within the shoes, they will gall and irritate the skin. It is far- 
ther desirable to have socks and the feet of stockings made with dif- 
ferent divisions or spaces, like the fingers of gloves, to absorb the 
perspirable matter between the toes, and thus prevent the equally 
unpleasant and unwholesome effect of its settling there. Will the 
trouble of having the toes as well as the fingers fitted with proper 
covering, be deemed, an objection of any consequence by people who 
take infinite pains to adapt their dress, in a thousand other instances, 
to the most inconvenient and unhealthy fashions? 

I leave grown persons to be as silly as they please in the covering 
of their feet and legs, and in predisposing those parts for the gout, 
rhumatism, dropsy, and a variety of other complaints. But it is the 
hight of cruelty to make children suffer through the ignorance, folly, 
or pcrverseness of their parents. I must therefore insist on the im- 
portance of woollen socks and of woollen stockings, as soon as this ad- 
ditional article of dress shall be found necessary. Silk, cotton, or 
thread stockings, are far from being so well calculated to promote in- 
sensible perspiration in the lower extremities, or to favour the mo- 
tion of the fluids to the upper parts. They are even injurious in case 
of sweat, either from exercise, or the nature of any individual's con- 
stitution. Instead of suffering the offensive moisture to escape, as 
worsted would, they retain it in close contact with the skin, increase 
its putrescent tendency, and not only check all farther perspiration, 
but cause a re-absorption of a part of the matter already perspired. 
Worsted stockings may be worn thicker or thinner according to the 
state of the weather; and if the show of greater finery be thought in- 
dispensable for young gentlemen or young ladies in their teens, a pair 
of silk stockings may be drawn over the woollen ones, to gratify pa- 
rental vanity. Instead of garters, the bad effect of which I have al- 
ready noticed, stockings may be easily kept up by slips of tape fasten- 
ed to the band that encircles the waist in the dress of either sex. 

My former remarks on the tight hussar dresses of little boys, who 
ouo-ht to be kept much longer in petticoats, and on the diagonal braces 
of young ladies, who are thus cramped and distorted, preclude tho 
necessity of any farther observations concerning the due degree of 
ease which should always be consulted in the body-clothes of botu 
sexes. But it is proper to say something of the changes in po-ntoi 
warmth, which may be requisite in different states of the weather. I 
have met wth several plausible arguments in favour of an uniformity 
of dress in all seasons: and the example of the great Newton has 
been urged, to induce us, like him, to wear camlet in winter as well 
as in summer. But though that illustrious plnlosopher made lam- 
self immortal by his amazing discoveries, yet his natural life did 
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not greatly exceed the ordinary period of threescore years and ten. 
He cannot therefore be mentioned as a remarkable instance of lc 
vity; and even had he lived many years longer, the number of his 
days might be more reasonably ascribed to his temperance, his regu- 
larity, the habitual sweetness of his disposition, and the exquisite 
pleasure arising from his successful researches, than to the unvarying 
sameness of his dress. 

It does not therefore imply the smallest diminution of our reverence 
for the great Afewton, if we look upon nature as a more unerring guide 
than any philosopher. Observe how kindly she varies the covering 
of animals, according to the temperature of the climate, and the dif- 
ference of seasons. Their hairy coat is longer and thicker in cold 
countries than in hot; and its growth and warmth are evidently in- 
creased, at the approach of winter, in tht chilly regions of the north. 
Her care of the feathered race is displayed in a different manner. She 
gives the instinctive impulse that makes them anticipate the rigours 
of winter, and wing their way to milder climates. Though men can- 
not shift their places of abode at every season with the facility of birds 
of passage, they can profit by the example of nature's kind protec- 
tion of other animals, and can accommodate their cLothing to the sen- 
sible changes of the season and weather. 

Let it not be i supposed that I am for recommending those periodi- 
cal fashions of dress which are regulated by the dates of an almanac, 
in such a country as ours, where the weather is so changeable, — where 
the close of autumn is frequently severe, — and where, not only in the 
spring, but even after the commencement of the summer months, we 
may say in the words of the poet, 

That winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chit's the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless. 

I should be stillness inclined to encourage a ridiculous attention to 
every little change of the air and weather, as indicated by barome- 
ters and thermometers. Our senses will afford us all necessary in- 
formation on this head, without the aid of mathematical instruments. 
It is only in case of considerable transitions from heat to cold, or the 
contrary, that our feelings will direct us to guard against danger, by 
suitable changes of apparel. Poor nervous, delicate beings, are af- 
fected by a passing cloud, or a shifting breath of wind. But my rules 
are intended for healthy children, habituated to the cold bath every 
morning, and thus prepared to bear without uneasiness or injury, any 
slight variations of the weather which may take place in the course 
of the day. Yet even such children are not to be exposed in thin 
cottons to the keen action of the winter's cold, nor smothered with 
woollens in the sultry heat of summer. Both those manufactures, 
which are carried to great perfection in England, are well suited to the 
different seasons. But I must observe, that fine linen is at all times 
the most proper covering next the skin on every part, except the feet 
and legs, for the reasons before mentioned: it sufficiently increases 
internal warmth, without any unnecessary stimulus, or disagreeable 
friction. Particular infirmities, or a defective perspiration natural in 
old age, may render flannel or fleecy liosery advisable; but linen 
next the skin is best suited to early life, and requires little trouble 
to keep it always clean. 
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The upper parts of the human frame do not stand in need of much 
covering. Nature takes care of the head; so that even the thin cap, 
recommended at an infant's birth, becomes wholly unnecessary, either 
by day or by night, in three or four months. When children are 
taken out, according to my former intimation, a light, easy hat, 
made of straw or beaver-fur, is very proper; and if the under-side of 
the brim be died green, it will afford a pleasing relief to the eyes, and 
prevent the injurious effects of too glaring alight. The pink or vivid 
colours, sometimes used by females in the linings of their hats or 
bonnets, may give for the moment a seeming freshness to the cheek, 
but must very much impair the sight by their dazzling brilliancy. 

We should not apply any covering whatever to the necks of young 
persons of either sex. When they grow up, in order to avoid being 
pointed at for singularity, they may preserve some little show of con- 
forming to fashion, but without checking the circulation in so danger- 
ous apart. Females must never be induced to wear tight neclaces; 
nor must males brace their collars, or use any stiffening in their stocks 
or cravats, through weak compliance with the whim of the day. Even 
keeping the neck very warm, though without any close pressure, 
increase its delicacy, or rather its sensibility, and renders it suscep- 
tible of cold upon the least exposure. 

The sleeves 6"f frocks, gowns, and coats, should be made loose, to 
leave the motion of the arms perfectly free and unconfined. Though 
gloves are unnecessary except in very cold weather, yet I have not 
any strong objection to their use, provided they slip on easily, and are 
made of porous materials, to facilitate the evaporation of the perspi- 
rable matter. Leather is of all substances the least adapted to this 
important purpose. 

I shall conclude these observations on dress, with a picture of fa- 
shionable absurdities given in the last edition of my " Domestic Me- 
dicine." It is not from an over-weening fondness for my own remarks, 
that I occasionly refer to, or make extracts from that work; but as 
some of thepoint3 there touched upon are here more fully discussed, 
it would be the effect of false delicacy on my part, to suppress now 
any thing useful or pertinent which then occurred to me. 

After having applauded the judicious reforms of female dress, for 
their attention to health, simplicity, and real elegance, I expressed 
some concern at not being able to pay my own sex the same compli- 
ment: " An affectation," I observed, " of what is called military 
smartness, seems to have converted their whole apparel into a sys- 
tem of bandages. The hat is as tight as if it was intended for a hel- 
met, or to defy the fury of a hurricane. Its form also being by no 
means suited to the natural shape of the head, it must be worn for a 
considerable time, with very painful and unequal pressure, before it 
can be made to fit its new block. The neck is bolstered up and swath- 
ed with the most unnatural stiffness. Easy motion without, and free. 
circulation within, are alike obstructed. Blotches and eruptions in 
the face, head-ach, apoplexies, and sudden deaths, may be often 
traced to this cause; and if we view its ehecls in another light, we 
shall not be surprised at any inconsistency in the language or conduct 
of people, who take so much pains to suspend all intercourse between 
the head and the heart." 

" The close pressure," I added, "of the other articles of dress is 
equally reprehensible. Narrow sleeves are a great check upon the 
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muscular exercise of the arms. The waistcoat, in its present form' 
may be very properly termed a strait one, and no doubt is, in many 
instances, an indication of some mental derangement. The wrists 
and knees, but more particularly the latter, are braced with ligatures 
or tight buttoning; and the legs, which require the utmost freedom 
of motion, are screwed into leathern cases, as if to convey an idea 
that the wearer is sometimes mounted on horseback. To complete 
the whole, and in order that the feet may be kept in as tight a press 
as the head, when shoes are to be worn, the shape of the foot and 
the easy expansion of the toes are never consulted, but fashion regu- 
lates the form of the shoe,- sometimes square-toed, more frequently 
pointed, and always sure to produce cramps and corns, the keen, the 
sensible announcers of every change of the weather. I have so long 
employed serious argument upon these subjects in vain, that I am now 
accustomed to view them with pleasantry; and when 1 meet with such 
figures, disguised, and rendered trul) aukward both in their motions 
and appearance, I cannot help thinking with Shakspeare, "that 
aoiyie of Nature's journeymen had made them, and not made them iveU l 
they imitate humanity so abominably I" 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Injury done to Children by the too early and unnecessary use of 

Mcdici?ies. 

OF all the absurdities that prevail in the treatment of infants, there 
is none so grossly repugnant to common sense, as the frenzy of giv- 
ing them physic before we give them food. They scarcely begin to 
breathe, when some purgative slop is forced down their throats, and 
the tender stomach and bowels are thrown into a state of the most un- 
natural irritation. It often appeared to me very strange, how peo- 
ple came to think that the first thing given toachiid should be drugs; 
but after duly considering the matter, I perceived it to be the effect 
of superficial knowledge. The more I examined this point, the 
more I was struck with the truth of the philosopher's remark, that 
mere ignorance hath never done any material injury; that error alone is 
destructive; and that we do not err, in thing's ive are professedly igno- 
rant of but in those which we conceive we know. To begin with me- 
dicines at the birth, is a strong illustration of the mischief of con- 
ceited skill. 

It would never enter into the minds of persons wholly unacquainted 
with medical science, that evacuations ought to precede the first sup- 
plies of nourishment. But a little smattering of physic gave rise to 
the idea of cleansing the first passages as soon as possible, in order to 
bring away the black, viscid, syrup-like substance contained in the 
intestines of a new-born infant. The fallacy of such a suggestion 
can only appear upon a more accurate and comprehensive view of the 
subject. 

In the first place, the meconium, as it is called, generally passes 
scon after the birth, without any excitement but the mere effort of 
nature. When this does not take place, every desirable purpose is 
sure to be effected by the thin, waterish, and purgative quality of the 
mother's milk. Do you suppose that any chemical process can equal 
ihisj Or do you imagine that the retention of the meconiumiov a few 
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hours, can do half as much mischief, as your oils and your syrups, 
your indigestible or your acrimonious trash, must occasion? But it 
was enough for midwives and nurses to hear physicians, who knew 
very little more of the matter than themselves, prescribing things of 
an opening nature to purge off the remains of the meconium. This 
acquisition of imaginary science was too flattering to female vanity> 
not to be displayed upon every occasion; and many a severe twinge. 
hare poor infants suffered, frqm a midwife's desire to shew her pro- 
found skill in physic. 

I was once sent for by an intimate friend, to look at anew-born in- 
fant who appeared to be in great agony. I soon discovered that the 
complaint was the belly-ache, caused by some injudicious purgative. 
As the midwife was present, I remonstrated with her on the rashness 
of thus tampering with an infant's delicate constitution. She replied 
in a tone of self-sufficiency and surprise, " Good God! Doctor, I only 
gave the' proper physic to bring away the economy." I should have 
smiled at her affectation of medical cant, and her ridiculous attempt 
to catch at the sound of the word meconium, had not the serious mis- 
chief she had done suppressed every emotion of laughter. I repri- 
manded her in very pointed terms, and made her feel the burning 
blushes of confusion, when I shewed that poison was as likely to be 
used for physic, as economy for the word meconium,, from the same- 
impulse of conceited folly. 

But the whole blame in such cases is not, as I have already inti- 
mated, to be laid to the charge of midwives and nurses; the faculty 
themselves have paid too little attention to the medical treatment of 
children; and, in consequence of their superficial knowledge of these 
important subjects, have sanctioned errors of the most fatal tenden- 
cy. I once heard a medical professor of great celebrity saj, that he 
had met with a case, where the meconium Avas not brought away foi* 
three months after the child's birth, and then only by means of 
strong drastic purges. Though one of the first anatomists in Europe, 
he was led into this mistake by the blackish colour of the child's 
stool*, which, for want of practical observation and experience, he 
.could not account for but by ascribing it to the supposed remains of 
6he meconium. There is nothing so absurd, says an ancient writer, 
which has not been uttered by some philosopher. 1 am sorry to add, 
that a similar assertion might be made with still greater truth con- 
cerning the professors of phj sic 

It would be well, however, if the idea of the necessity of giving 
medicines to children, was confined to one opening dose to purge off 
the meconium. Unfortunately, the error committed at the birth is re- 
peated again and again; and seldom ceases but with the poor crea- 
ture's life. Opiates are deemed necessary to make it sleep; carmina- 
tives to expel wind, or to cure the gripes; laxatives and emetics to 
cleanse the stomach; and ten thousand other unavailing and perni- 
cious contrivances to relieve complaints, which are entirely the effects 
of bad nursing, and which admit of no remedy but by a complete re- 
form in that department. 

When a medical man is sent for to attend an infant, his first duty is 
to inquire into the conduct of the nurse; and if there are faults, to 
have them rectified. He will seldom find occasion to prescribe any 
thing else. There cannot be a greater error than to suppose tfiatth.e 

'is of nurses may be repaired by drugs- Medicine, however skil. 1 - 

H 
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fully administered, cannot supply the place of proper nursing; and 
when given without skill, which I fear is too often the case, it must 
be productive of much mischief. The following facts will place this 
matter in the clearest light 

About forty years ago when I undertook the charge of a large 
branch of the Foundling hospital at Ackworth in Yorkshire, I found 
that the children at^iurse had till then been attended by the country 
apothecaries, who, sure of being paid for their drugs, always took 
care to exhibit them with a liberal hand. Every cupboard and every 
shelf in the house was filled with phials and gallipots. Under such 
treatment, half the children died annually. As it was evident to me, 
that this mortality could not be natural, I suggested to the governors, 
that the children had little or no occasion for medicines, and that 
with proper care they would thrive and do well. A new arrangement 
took place. The nurses were forbidden, at their peril, to give any 
medicine but what should be ordered by me; and were advised to rely 
more on the faithful discharge of their duty than on doses of physic 
The consequence was, that the expense for drugs did not amount to a 
hundredth part of what it had been before, and that not above one in 
fifty, of the children died annually. An opportunity of making ex-, 
periments on so extensive a scale seldom occurs. I had at that time 
the sole superintendance of an immense number of children spread 
over a fine healthy country, where the nurses found it their interest 
to do in every respect what I desired, as they lost their appointment 
in case of the least neglect. The happy result of the plan left no 
doubt of its propriety. It was theory verified by practice. 

A little reflection would soon satisfy an attentive observer of na- 
ture, that she never designed the young of any species to be brought 
■up by the aid of medicine. Other animals, following the guidance of 
instinct, never fail in this important business : but man becomes irr 
nll things the creature of art, and is misled by it. 1 have frequent- 
ly met with instances of families, who had lost every child while they 
trusted to physic and employed the faculty, but who at length be- 
coming wise through despair, and considering that their offspring 
could only die, left off the use of medicine altogether, and from that 
time never lost a single child. If we wish for a more -general illus- 
tration of the effects of those two different modes of treatment, we 
shall find it in that part of the island where 1 was born (North Bri- 
tain) and where the common people have a strong and very just aver- 
sion to giving their children medicines. The fruits of their good 
sense are displayed in a numerous and healthy progeny. But puni- 
ness, sickness, and death, find their way, in company with the doc- 
tor, into the houses of parents of higher rank. As the children of 
the latter are often observed not to thrive, the common remark is, 
.'Vo wonder! they gave (he floor things jilnjsic. 

It is indeed possible, that cases may occur to justify the use of 
medicines; but this very seldom happens when children are properly 
nursed, unless the poor creatures may have inherited debility from 
the enervated constitutions of their parents. I may go farther and 
assert, that even when the frequent or continued use of medicines is 
deemed necessary, a child kept in existence by the help of drugs has 
little reason to thank its parents for preserving its life. It lives only 
to be a burthen to society; and never can be said to enjoy life so much 
as to vender the possession of it a blessing. In all other cases of 
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;ht and accidental indisposition, I do not hesitate to give a decided 
opinion, that medicines do injure at least twenty times for once that 
they do good. 

A late writer on the management of children (Nelson) thinks it a 
matter of regret that they can seldom be brought to take physic 'with- 
out force. When I consider the almost infinite number of young 
martyrs to medicine, instead of lamenting the circumstance here stat- 
ed, I rejoice at it, from the fullest conviction, that if children had no 
reluctance to swallow drugs, we should lose a great many more of 
them. I know it is a common practice with many mothers, to lay a 
child on its back, to stop its nose, and force the medicine down its 
throat. This is adding the danger of suffocation, and the certainty of 
disgust, to the hazard of a dose too often in its own nature injurious. 
Bribing and coaking children, as soon as they become susceptible of 
such impressions, are almost equally bad. Telling a child, that, if it 
will take its physic, it shall have a reward, is informing it before-hand, 
that the potion is unpleasant; and, after that, the child is sure to refuse 
it, be it rendered ever so palatable. Where medicine is absolutely ne- 
cesssary, which, as I said before, is very seldom the case, it may be 
so contrived as to make a part of the child's food. Besides a child 
should be accustomed very early to refuse nothing; and it will not rc» 
fuse to take medicine. It will act from habitual submission to autho- 
rity, — not from the cruel impulse of force, or the pernicious allure? 
ment of a bribe. 

I could here point out many easy contrivances to make children 
take physic, were I not assured that they are already too often poi- 
soned by it. If drugs do not directly produce infirmity, diseases, or 
death, these are sure to be ultimately the consequence of substituting 
medicine in the place of proper nursing, and foolishly supposing that 
the former can supply the defects of the latter. Art opens all her 
resources in vain; nor can the greatest efforts of human ingenuity 
make amends for the want of good air, cleanliness, healthy breast- 
milk, wholesome food, and proper exercise. The neglect of any of 
these essential points is attended with irreparable mischief; and on 
the contrary, a due attention to these precludes the necessity of any 
medical aid. Yet so strangely addicted are some women to drench 
infants with drugs, that, when I employed nurses in my own family,' 
it was with difficulty I could prevent them from giving medicines pri- 
vately to the children. I hope that fathers will profit by this hint, to- 
exert their utmost vigilance and authority in the like situation. 

There is not any notion which I have found it more difficult to root 
out of the minds of mothers, than that children abound with ill hu- 
mours, and that these can be carried off only by purging medicines. 
If a spot appear on the skin, the child must have his guts scoured out, 
to make the offensive pimple vanish, and to sweeten Ms blood, as the 
mother calls it. They little know, and can hardly be made to con- 
ceive, that all purgatives, however mild in their operation, throw the 
stomach into immediate disorder, weaken its digestive powers, viti- 
ate the juices designed for the solution of food, and thus prevent the 
due preparation of the chyle whence the blood is formed. This is 
the sure way to generate noxious humours, instead of expelling them; 
and to taint or impoverish the vital stream, instead of purifying it. 

The other medicines, which the fears and follies of mothers have 
introduced into the nursery, are almost as pernicious. Had I leisure, 
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to make out the long list of them, with a description of their effects 
at an early age, it would appear that they ought to be more properly 
denominated poisons than remedies. They always do some injury; 
they cannot do any good: thev are administered either frivolously, or 
for the relief of complaints which are caused by bad nursing, and 
which do not admit of a medical cure. To trust to physic for what 
physic cannot effect, is aggravating the evil of former errors by a still 
greater one, and quickening a poor infant's career to the grave. 
Were a law to be made and strictly enforced, which should absolute- 
ly prohibit the administering of drugs to children, I am sure it would 
save the lives of thousands every year in this metropolis alone. 

I have elsewhere made a few remarks on the usual conduct of Lon- 
don mothers, whose faith in medicine does not seem in the least 
abated by the most striking and the most lamentable proofs, not mere- 
ly of its inemcacy, but of its perniciousness. Whenever any of their 
children appear indisposed, or do not seem to thrive, which must be 
frequently the case where they are so badly nursed, away the mothers 
run to the apothecary. His candor is too often checked, and even his 
judgment is liable to be biassed by his immediate interest. He de- 
rives his support from the sale of his drugs, and will seldom resist 
the temptation to send large supplies where he knows the parents are 
in a condition to pay. Physic, in a variety of forms, is substituted 
for the only rational means of restoring the child's health, some ne- 
cessary change of air, exercise, clothingyor diet: the mischief be- 
gun by the nurse is completed by the doctor; and death comes soonen 
or later to put an end to the sufferings of the tortured victim. 

It gives me pain to write any strictures on the interested views and 
reprehensible practice of even the lower orders of the faculty: but the 
evil is of such magnitude, and so truly alarming, that it cannot be 
passed over in silence, nor mentioned without bursts of strong indig- 
nation. The weakness and the fears of mothers bring in the apothe- 
cary; and it requires an effort, to which not one in a thousand is equal, 
to get him out again. A bold busy man of that profession wants only 
a few timid mothers to make his fortune. But, mercy on the poor 
babes who, to make his chariot roll, must swallow drugs every day! 
Yet, such is the infatuation of mothers, that, if this be not done, they 
think their children neglected, and dismiss one apothecary to make 
way for another, who administers medicines with a more liberal, or 
rather a more destructive hand. 

If the apothecary be a dangerous man, the quack is still more so. 
Yet I hardly ever knew a mother or nurse who had not by her the 
nostrum of some quack, with which she every now and then kepc dos- 
ing the infant. 

Were the boasted specific, like the anodyne necklace, a mere chip 
in porridge, it would do no harm to the child, and would serve only to 
amuse the mother, and to levy a contribution on her credulity. But it 
is very often made up of active ingredients, which ought to be adttri* 
nistered with the greatest circumspection. Most of the nostrums 
given to children are strong opiates or purgatives, of a nature very 
different from the innocent efficacy of a good nurse's lullabies. They 
may quiet or compose the infant, and seem to give it ease for a time, 
but they never fail to destroy the powers of digestion, and to induce 
"iniversal debility, with all its baneful consequences. 

There is, however, another class or description of quack medicines^ 
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which, though they cannot kill with greater ultimate certainty than 
the former, are more sudden and violent in their fatal mode of opera- 
tion, I mean the cakes and powders, and various other compositions, 
which are advertised for the pretended cure of worms. A child's pale 
looks frighten the mothor into a belief that worms are the. cause; and 
she goes immediately to the ivorm-doc'or-, who administers his drastic 1 
doses, without the least regard to the delicacy of the patient's consti- 
tution. His sole aim is to expel worms; and if any appear, he tri- 
umphs in the show of success, though always attended with great 
danger, and sometimes with death. I have known a nostrum of this 
kind to kill in twenty-four hours: — but that was nothing to the quack; 
he had sold his medicine; and he gave himself little concern about the 
injury it might do in particular cases. 

I would not have said so much of this shocking indifference to mur- 
der, had I not seen proofs of it, and in some too, who pretended to 
eminence in that line. I once told a lady, that her daughter was in a 
deep consumption, and that she ought to go into the country, to take 
exercise on horseback, drink asses' milk, and use a light restorative 
diet. But, instead of following this advice, she took her daughter to 
a very celebrated worm-doctor, who soon relieved her from all het» 
trouble. 

Here I cannot help lamenting that confidence in worm-powders 
or worm-cakes is not confined to the weakest of the fair sex, but is 
discovered even in men of rank and talents. I have seen, though 
with heart-felt concern, names of the first respectability subscribed 
to the certificates of the efficacy of some of these nostrums. I am 
jar from questioning the integrity of the persons who signed such 
papers; but they certainly knew not what they did. They fancied 
they were only attesting a plain matter of fact, though the thing was 
far beyond the possible reach of their judgment or knowledge. They 
had seen a quack medicine given to a child, and had also seen worms 
afterwards voided by that child. What then? As the same effect 
might be produced by very dangerous poisons, how could people, 
wholly ignorant of the ingredients, tell whether the operation ascrib- 
ed to them was not at the risk of the child's constitution, or of its life? 
Even supposing that some apparent good and no percefuible mischief 
attended the experiment in one or two cases, are they sufficient grounds 
for the general recommendation of any secret medicine, to which the 
lives of thousands of children yet unborn may be sacrificed? 1 hope 
these remarks will prevent men of character from rashly giving a sanc- 
tion to the possible deceptions of quackery, and will also lessen the 
respect which individuals or the public at large may feel for such in- 
considerate testimonials. 

To res.ume now my detail of various instances of maternal weak- 
ness; I have to observe, that the strangest, and not the least mis- 
chievous infatuation of all, consists in giving medicines to children 
in good health, with the silly view of preventing diseases. The 
spring and fall are the periods consecrated to physic in the ca- 
lender of mothers and nurses. At those seasons, if children are ever 
so well, they must have a dose or two of what is falsely called an in- 
nocent purge, to keep them pure and hearty. Thus they arc made 
really sick, for fear they should become so; and their constitutions art- 
enfeebled by the perverse means employed to strengthen them. I 
"have already said so much of the bad consequences which must resul*. 
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from the use of laxatives, especially in childliood, that no farther di*- 
suasives against so absurd a practice seem necessary, except this one 
nemark; that purging, like bleeding) induces a habit which cannot 
be left off with safety. Every purge paves the way for another, till 
the bowels are destroyed. Such medicines, therefore should never 
be administered but in cases of actual illness, and to expel some great- 
er poison than themselves. 

As this is a point which cannot be too strongly enforced, 1 shall lay 
before the reader Mr. Locke's sentiments on the same subject. They r 
derive double weight from his medical skill, and from the extraor- 
dinary precision of his manner of reasoning upon any topic. As he 
was regularly bred to physic, he is exempt from the suspicion incur- 
red by some later philosophers, of having written under the influence 
©f prejudice against the faculty. " Perhaps," says he, " it will be 
expected that I should give some directions ofphvsic, to prevent dis- 
eases; for which I have only this one, very sacredly to be observed* 
never to give children any physic for prevention. The observation of 
what I have already advised will, I suppose, do that better, than the 
ladies' diet-drinks, or apothecaries medicines. Have a great care of 
tampering that way, lest, instead of preventing, you draw on diseases. 
Nor even upon every little indisposition is physic to be given, or the 
physician to be called to children, especially if be be a busy man, that 
will presently fill their windows with gallipots, and their stomachs 
with drugs. It is safer to leave them wholly to nature, than to put 
them into the hands of one forward to tamper, or that thinks children 
are to be cured, in ordinary distempers, by any thing but diet, er a 
method very little differing from it; it seeming suitable both to my 
reason and experience, that the tender constitutions of children should 
have as little done to them as is possible, and as the absolute neces- 
sity of the case requires." 

To add any thing by way of comment or illustration to language at 
once so clear and so forcible, would betray the greatest weakness. 
It is enough for me to quote so unexceptionable an authority in sup- 
port of my favourite doctrine. The chief design of the present trea- 
tise is to supercede the use of medicines in early life, and to shew 
how health may be effectually preserved by good nursing alone- An 
attention to the rules here laid down is the only method of preventing 
diseases, with which I am acquainted. A child used to the cold bath, 
and to the full Enjoyment of fresh air, cannot be liable to coughs, 
colds, sore eyes, or defluxions. A clean dry skin, never relaxed by 
foulness or heat, will favour the escape of noxious or redundant hu>- 
mours, while exercise will not suffer the seeds of corruption to lurk 
in any part of the frame. Instead of baneful physic. Jet your infant 
have the aliment prepared for him by nature; and you may be sure 
that the milk of a healthy, temperate nurse, will never give him the 
gripes or the colic; it will nourish, but not inflame him; it will keep 
the habit pure, the action -of the blood regular, and the surface of the 
whole body free from blotches or eruptions. Indeed, I know of no 
disease against which a child may not be secured by the rational con- 
duct of his nurse. The pre-disposing causes of all the complaints 
of infants, are the weakness of all the digestive powers, and 
the irritability of the nervous system.. Both are obviated by the 
method I propose. The stomach is supplied, but not over- 
charged, with such food as is suited to its strength; and every thing 
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•Ihut may irritate the nerves, or give rise to convulsions, Is averted 
with all possible care. Even in the midst of contagion, or of epide- 
mical distempers, the purity of a well-nursed child's habit will cor- 
rect the malignity of the infection, and disarm it of its usual terrors. 
The earnestness with which I have recommended inoculation in 
another work, may seem a littlfc inconsistent with the doctrine here 
laid down: but it is because very few children are nursed according 
to my plan, that I think it adviseable to guard them all against the 
possible danger of catching the small-pox b^ accident. Besides, it 
is of importance to be able to command time, place, and circumstances, 
particularly as I have shewn in my '' Domestic Medicine," with 
what ease and safety the operation may be performed by mothers 
and nurses, without the Least occasion for any farther medical advice 
or assistance. 



SECTION V. 

Of the Food proper for Children, 

THE pernicious folly of making physic precede food at an infant's 
birth is, I hope, sufficiently exposed in the former section; and notice 
is there taken of the admirable manner, in which the thin diluted, and 
gently opening properties of the mother's milk, are adapted to e very- 
medicinal as well as alimentary purpose. Nature does not afford, 
nor can art contrive, any effectual substitute for that delicious fluid. 
By degrees the miik acquires consistence, and affords greater nou- 
rishment to the child, as he becomes more capable of digesting it. 
At length, his bodily strength increasing, and his teeth bursting- 
through the gums, he can take more solid and substantial food, which 
requires still greater powers of digestion. These changes are so 
obvious, that they cannot be mistaken. Ignorance is pleaded in vain, 
and the least deviation from so plain a road to health, is punished with 
lasting injury. The infant, after having derived its whole sustenance 
and growth, while in the womb, from the mother's juices, cannot 
without the greatest danger have its supplies totally altered at its birth. 
It must still be fed from the same congenial source, or the shock of a 
sudden and unnatural change will prove very trying to its tender con- 
stitution. 

In my advice to mothers at the time of lying-in, I endeavoured 
to convince them of the imminent danger to their own health, which 
. would arise from their neglect of the most sacred of all duties, that of 
suckling their children. It is an obligation so strongly enforced by 
nature, that no woman can evade the performance of it with impunity. 
But cheerful obedience to this sovereign law is attended with the sweet- 
est pleasure of which the human heart is susceptible. The thrilling 
sensations, as before observed, that accompany the act of giving suck, 
can be conceived only by those who have felt them, while the men- 
tal raptures of a fond mother at such moments are far beyond the 
powers of description or fancy. She thus also ensures the fulfilment 
of the promises made by the best writers on this subject — speedy re- 
covery from child-bed, the firm establishment of good health, the 
exqusite sense of wedded joys, the capacity of bearing more chil- 
dren, the steady attachment of her husband, the esteem and respect 
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of the public, the warm returns of affection and gratitude from the 
objects of her lender care, and, after all, the satisfaction to see her 
daughters follow htr example, and recommend it to others. 

Though I expressed myself pretty fully on this head in the place 
above referred to, yet when I consider it, new ideas arise in my mind, 
and I am more and more impressed with a sense of its importance. 
People have been often amused with illusions of universal remedies. 
Long experience has almost destroyed my faith in the efficacy of even 
the best specifics. But were I called upon to point out any one reme- 
dy for the greatest part, not only of the diseases, but of the vices also 
©f society, I would declare it to be the strict attention of mothers to 
the nursing and rearing of their children. " Would >ou have man- 
kind return all to their natural duties," says the eloquent Russeau, 
in one of his fine sallies of sentimental enthusiasm, " begin with mo- 
thers of families: you will be astonished at the change this will pro- 
duce. Almost every kind of depravation flows successive!} from this 
source: the moral order of things is broken, and nature quite sub- 
verted in our hearts: home is less cheerful and engaging: the affect- 
ing sight of a rising family no more attaches the husband, nor at- 
tracts the eyes of the stranger: the mother is less truly respectable, 
whose children are not about her: families are no longer places of re- 
sidence: habit no longer enforces the ties of blood; there are no fa- 
thers, nor mothers, children, brethren, nor sisters: they hardly 
know, how should they love, each other? each cares for no one but 
himself; and when home affords only a melancholy solitude, it is na- 
tural to seek diversion elsewhere. 

" But," continues he, " should mothers again condescend to NUfiSZ 
•their children, manners would form themselves: the sentiments 
of nature Mould revive in our hearts: the state would be re-peopled: 
this principal point, this alone, would re-unite every thing A taste 
for the charms of a domestic life, is the best antidote against corrup- 
tion of manners. The noise and bustle of children, which is gene- 
rally thought troublesome, beeomes hence agreeable: they render pa- 
rents more necessary, more dear to each other, and strengthen the 
ties of conjugal affection. When a family is all lively and animated, 
domestic concerns afford the most delightful occupation to a woman, 
and the most agreeable amusement to a man. Hence, from the cor- 
rection of this one abuse, will soon result a general reformation: na- 
ture will quickly re-assume all her rights: let wives but once again 
become mothers; and the men will presently again become fathers 
and husbands." 

To this sketch, drawn by the pencil of so great a master, I shall 
only add, that the happy consequences of such a reform would be no 
less striking in a medical than in a moral point of view. A stop 
would be put to the cruel ravages of death in early life. The long 
catalogue of infantile afflictions would almost become a blank, or 
contain nothing to excite alarm. Every child, invigorated by his 
mother's milk, would, like the young Hercules, have force suffi- 
cient to strangle in his cradle any serpents that might assail him. — 
Occasional illness would be to him only part of a necessary course of 
discipline, to enure him by times to bear pain with manly fortitude. — 
In short, health, strength, and beauty, would take place of puniness 
deformity, and disease; society would be renovated; a- 
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of dwindling away, as he now does, by a gradual degeneracy, would, 
soon rise to the original perfection of his nature. 

If you entertain any doubt of the truth of what is here advanced, 
look at other parts of the animated creation, and your doubts will 
immediately vanish. Wild animals never degenerate: they bring 
forth and rear their young with undiminished strength. And why? 
Because the females, obedient in every thing to the impulses of na- 
ture, nurse their offspring, aud watch over them with the most tender 
solicitude, till they can provide for themselves. Not only the inha- 
bitants of the howling wilderness, the she-wolf and the fell tygress t 
but even the monsters of the great deep, draw out their breast and 
give suck to their young. Will woman then suffer herself to be stig- 
matized as the only unfeeling monster that can desert the issue of her 
own womb, and abandon it to the care of another? Will she alone 
entail the curse of her unnatural conduct on her hapless posterity? 

But let me vindicate the female character from so foi'l a reproach. 
It is not so much the fault of the women, as of what is improperly 
called' civilized society. In its ruder state, this never happened. It 
never happens among savage nations. I have already mentioned 
some remarkable instances of their parental tenderness. The influ- 
ence of so strong a principle can be weakened only by the prevalence 
of vice, and of artificial refinement. Wherever an innocent simpli- 
city of manners prevail, the children are not brought up by proxy: 
the women are not satisfied to' be mothers by halves, as an old writer 
expresses it,— to bring forth, and then cast off" their offspring. They 
think with him, that nothing can be more contrary to nature, than 
such an imperfect sort of mother, who, after having nourished in her 
womb, and with her blood, something which she did not see, refuses 
now her breast-milk to what she sees living, become a human crea^ 
ture, and imploring the assistance of its parentl 

In the polished, or lather the depraved circles of social life, those 
sentiments are either unfelt, or disregarded. Women, enervated by 
luxury, allured by a false taste for mistaken pleasure, and encourage 
ed by shameless example, are eager to get rid of their children as 
soon as born, in order to spend the time thus gained from the dis- 
charge of their duty in dissipation or indolence. Let not husbands 
be deceived: let them not expect attachment from wives, who, in 
neglecting to suckle their children, rend asunder the strongest ties 
in nature. Neither conjugal love, fidelity, modesty, chastity, nor 
any other virtue, can take deep root in the breast of a female that is 
eallous to the feelings of a mother. I am aware of the little tricks 
that are so often played off by new-married women to keep up the 
show of a wish to nurse their children, while every engine is secretly 
employed to make the deluded husband conjure her to relinquish her 
design, for fear of the injury it might do her constitution. If she has 
not injured her health by vice, nursing will not lessen, but increase 
her strength; and if any constitutional defect renders her wholly unfit 
for suckling her child, she ought to abstain from procreation. The 
woman who cannot discharge the duties of a mother, ought again 
and again to be told, that she has no right to become a wife. 

In cases of accidental injury or disease, where it may be impossi- 
ble for the mother, or highly improper on her part, to give the child 
the breast, she is to be pitied in being thus deprived of the greatest 
pleasure of life, the pleasure of feeding and rearing her own off- 

I 
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spring. But the number of those women who really cannot suckle i3 
very small, compared with those who witlnoi The latter excite our 
indignation — notour pit\: they stifle every (motion of tenderness; 
they are deaf to the voice of nature: they sacrifice the most important 
duty to viscious pur.- nits; and madl> barter joys that will phase on 
every reflection, for such as never can bear to be recalled. 

Little do those dissipated mothers think of what their poor infants 
are likely to suffer, when committed to the care of hirelings. Ought 
they not to consider, that the woman who parts with her own babe to 
suckle one of theirs, unless she is impelled by the keenest distress, 
gives a proof in the first instance of her not being a good mother? 
How then is it to be expected that she should become a good nurse? 
Even should -she acquire, in time and from habit, a tender affection 
for her foster-child, ought not a mother of any sensibility to take 
alarm at the idea of having that child's love transferred from herself 
to a stranger? Indeed, the claims of the nurse who does her duty 
faithfully, are greatly superior to those of the parent who neglects 
her's. It was a saying of Scjpio Jfricahus, that he took her to be 
more his mother who had nursed him for two years, though she had not 
brought him forth, than her who, after she had brought him into the 
world, deserted and abandoned him. But I am still better pleased with 
the anecdote related by Van Sivieten, of a Queen of France, who 
gave her son suck, and would not desist from so doing even when she 
was taken ill of an intermitting fever. It happened during one of 
the fits, that another matron gave her breast to the thirsty and crying 
child; at which the queen was so much displeased, that sb,e thrust 
her finget'into the child's mouth, in order to excite a vomiting, be- 
ing unwilling that another should perform any part of a mother's 
office. 

I shall not enlarge any farther on this subject, I hope I have said 
enough to excite good mothers to the most assiduous observance of 
their duty, and to warn others of the evils inseparable from the neg- 
lect of it. Such as may resolve to obey the dictates of nature and 
reason, will find the following directions of some use in the prosecu- 
tion of so laudable a purpose. 

The mother, after delivery, should be indulged with a fewiiours 
sleep, to recover from the fatigue which she has lately undergone, 
and to allow due time for the secretion of the milk, before the infant 
is put to the breast. The child can suffer no inconvenience from this 
delay. Being replete with blood and juices, he has not the least occa- 
sion for any fresh supply of nutriment, till the mother is prepared by 
necessary repose to give him the grateful and spontaneous beverage. 
I before pointed out the means to be employed when the nipples are 
not sufficiently prominent to afford a proper hold. But whatever the 
form of the nipples may be, they should be washed with a little 
warm milk and water, in order to remove the bitter viscid substance, 
which is furnished round them to defend the tender parts from exco- 
riation. I would also advise the mother, during the whole time of 
her nursing, to wash the nipples, immediately after giving suck, in 
warm water. Whenever this can be conveniently procured; and, in 
case the supplies of the nutritive fluid are very copious, or seem to 
•exceed the infant's wants, she may always press out a little of the 
milk before the child is put again to the breast } as the first drops issu- 
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g from the fountain at every treat are the most liable to sounj 
and putrescency. 

I need not urge a fond mother freely to give her child what nature 
freely produces. The only check in this respect is not to suffer the 
iniant to sleep at the breast, or to suck till vomiting ensues. But any 
attempts to entice the baby to the use of spoon-meat are still more 
improper. This is a common practice, not only with hired nurses, 
but even with affectionate mothers, from a foolish though prevalent 
idea of lessening the demands on the breast, or of strengthening the 
child with additional nourishment. If the nurse be not irregular in 
her own manner of living, she need not fear having a plentiful supply 
for the infant;, and she may rest assured that her milk is far better 
suited to his young stomach, and will afford a greater quantity of nu- 
tritious chyle, than any preparation which art can devise. 

Another error no less prevalent, and more injurious than the for- 
mer, is the idea that a woman, when nursing, cannot eat and drink 
too heartily, as it is termed, to support her own strength and that of 
the infant. On the contrary, the tainted stream of intemperance 
must enfeeble and disorder the child, while the nurse really lessens 
her own power of giving suck, and invites the attacks of a fever by 
her thoughtless indulgence. The cooling regimen before recom- 
•oeodecl must be strictly complied with for the first week after delive- 
ry; and though a more liberal diet may then be allowed, yet this al- 
lowance must not extend to gross meats or heating liquids. A pint 
of porter or ale twice a-day for at least a fortnight more, will be quite 
sufficient, and animal food should be very sparingly used for a much 
longer period. Indeed it would be happy for the children, as well as 
for their nurses, if the latter would confine themselves, without any- 
painful restraint, to the salutary varieties of a milk and vegetable diet. 
It is a great mistake to suppose, that a nurse is better fitted for her 
office by living oh animal substances : the reverse is the truth. The 
milk of women who live wholly on vegetables, is more abundant in 
quantity, will keep longer, and is far sweeter and more wholesome than 
what is prepared from animal food, which, besides its inflammatory 
tendency, must subject the children to gripes and worms 

These remarks are merely designed to correct some vulgar errors 
respecting the quantity and quality of the aliment most propor for 
nurses, but not to impose upon any women the necessity of a total 
change from her former and usual manner of living. I would have 
her continue the temperate use of what she has found by experience 
to be most conducive to her health; and that will also agree best with 
her child. Her natural appetite may be safely indulged; but gluttony 
must be repressed, and a depraved taste for spirituous liquors, or high- 
seasoned food, must never be gratified. 

It has been just hinted that the breast-milk of a woman in good 
health is abundantly sufficient for an infant's support. Nothing else 
should enter his lips for at least three or four months after the birth. — 
A little thin pap or panada may then be occasionally introduced, with 
a view of familiarising it to the child's taste, and thereby lessening 
the difficulty and danger of a complete and sudden alteration at the 
time of weaning. But no spices, no wine, .no sugar, should at any 
time be mixed with his food or drink. These and the like contrivan- 
ces of silly women to make an infant's spoon meat what they call pa- 
latable and nourishing, are sure to vitiate his natural taste, to inflame < 
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his blood, and to fill the stomach with slime and acidities. Sugar, in 
particular, has another very bad effect: its frequent use not only gives 
children a disrelish for a wholesome simplicity, but entices them to 
swallow more than they otherwise would, or than they want, and thus 
makes gluttons of them even before they can be strictly said to eat. 

Infants are commonly deprived of the breast too soon. What peo- 
ple call solid food is supposed to contribute more to their growth 
and health. 3ut, in the first place, milk, though a fluid, is imme- 
diately converted into a solid substance in the stomach, where it is 
soon after digested, and then affords the best nutriment possible. It 
also appears contrary to nature to put solid substances into the mouth 
of a child, before it is furnished with teeth to chew them. I should 
therefore look upon the previous cutting of the teeth as the surest in- 
dication of the proper time for weaning children. I do not mean to 
lay this down as an invariable rule. The state of the nurse's health, 
as well as of the child's, should be duly considered. It seems only 
that the cutting of the teeth gives a sort of hint of the use to which 
they may be applied. It is farther remarkable that, during the con- 
tinuance of this usually sharp and painful operation, children, as it 
■were instinctively, carry every thing that is put into their hands up 
to their mouths. Give them on such occasions crusts of bread, pieces 
of biscuit, dried fruits, or fresh liquorice-root, which they may suck 
and chew. Corals, glass, and the like hard bodies, are very impro- 
per, as they will either bruise the gums and cause an inflammation, 
or make them hard and callous by continual rubbing, so as to render 
the cutting of the teeth still more difficult, and the pain more acute 
and lasting. 

A few weeks before the intended time of weaning, that is to say, 
in the interval between the first symptoms of cutting the teeth and the 
appearance of at least four of them, spoon-meat should be given 
more frequently, and in greater quantity, reducing in the like degree 
the proportion of breast-milk, till the gradual increase of the one and 
diminution of the other render the change almost imperceptible. The 
best spoon-meat that I know consists of bread and milk, prepared in, 
the manner pointed out in my Domestic Medicine; that is, first boil- 
ing the bread in water, afterwards pouring the water off, and then 
mixing with the bread a proper quantity of new milk unboiled. I 
there observed, that milk used this way was more wholesome and nou- 
rishing than when boiled, and was less liable to occasion costiveness. 

It is not necessary, however, to confine children, after they are 
weaned, to one particular sort of food. The bill of fare may be gra- 
dually enlarged with the child's growth, provided always that it con- 
sist of an innocent variety. He may have bread and milk at one 
time, bread pudding at another, and bread sliced in broth, or in the 
gravy of roast meat, diluted with water, now and then, till at length 
his teeth being properly grown, and fit to chew meat itself, he may 
be allowed a little of it at dinner, with a due proportion of bread and 
of wholesome vegetables. But I must forbid in the most positive 
manner any artificial sweetening of his food, all spices or seasoning, 
except salt, all sorts of pastry, butter in every form, unripe fruits, 
and fermented liquors. 

As I have great reliance on the discretion of good mothers, when 
well informed of their duty, I should be sorry to tire them by too ma- 
ny details, or to fetter them by unnecessary restraints; I shall there- 
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fore only add one caution more on this part of the subject, and that 
is, not to adopt the pernicious custom of giving food or drink to chil- 
dren during the night. Even in the course of the day, they should 
not be crammed every hour, and trained up in habits of early glutto- 
ny. Temperance is that sure preservative of health, which they 
cannot be taught to practice too soon. Let them eat freely at proper 
intervals; and the longer they are kept from the things already for- 
bidden, the more rapidly will they thrive, and the greater number of 
diseases will they escape. 

As I have admitted that cases may occur, in which it would be im- 
possible or improper for a mother to suckle her own child, I shall sug- 
gest a few hints on the choice of a nurse, and the remaining duties of 
the parent. From what I have said of the admirable manner in 
which the milk of a woman newl; delivered is adapted to the various 
wants of a child newly born, it will be easily inferred, that, when the 
mother cannot discharge that important duty, a nurse who has just 
lain-in ought to be preferred. Otherwise the milk will not have the 
purgative qualities proper to bring away any remains of the meconi- 
um, nor will it be exactly suited to the infant's weak powers of diges- 
tion. Inconveniencics always arise the moment we oppose the in- 
tentions of nature. This is what obliges us to have recourse to the 
precarious aid of art. When there is a difference of more than a 
week in the time of delivery between the mother and the nurse, some 
opening medicine may be necessary to cleanse the first passages: A 
table-spoonful of whey or water, with the addition of a little honey 
or raw sugar, will commonly answer the purpose. But the infant's 
stomach cannot be so easily reconciled to foreign sustenance, or made 
strong enough to digest the thick milk prepared for an older child. 

On the other hand, many difficulties must attend the very expe- 
dient which I propose. It will not be easy, except in cities like Lon- 
don where there are several lying-in hospitals, to get nurses newly 
delivered for new-born infants. Then as the nurse cannot be remove 
ed to the child, the latter must be taken to the nurse, and must re- 
main with her till she can go to the parent's house. If an exact coin- 
cidence as to the time of delivery be made the leading consideration, 
an improper person may be fixed upon from that circumstance alone, 
though unqualified in all other respects. Thus, as I before hinted, 
whatever course we take, when we deviate from nature, we shall find 
numberless perplexities and obstacles in our way. 

Almost every body is a judge of the other requisities in a nurse, 
such as health, plenty of breast-milk, the thriving state of her own 
child, cleanliness and good temper. The last quality, though of very 
great importance, is seldom inquired into. Parents are commonly 
satisfied with the healthy appearance of the nurse and her child, or 
■with a midwife's favourable account of her milk; and seem to forget 
that a good disposition is as essential as a good constitution. I do 
not say that an infant will suck in the vices of his nurse; but he wdl 
certainly suffer from them. They are doubly injurious in spoiling 
her milk, and lessening her tender care of the child that is at her 
mercy. The twin founders of the Roman empire were said to have 
been suckled by a she-wolf; I should think it much more unlikely 
that an infant could be properly nursed by a passionate or ill-temper- 
ed woman. 

The mother is not to suppose herself relieved from all trouble by 
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the choice of even a good nurse. The latter may give the child the 
hreast; but she should be directed and zealously assisted bj til 
former in the discharge of every other duty. This will lender her 
labour easy, and her situation comfortable. She should also have 
every indulgence consistent with ^ood sense and with the rules before 
laid down. She should not be debarred from the occasional company 
of her husband: a rigorous chastity, or a total abstinence from wed- 
ded joys, is often as hurtful to the nurse and child as immoderate 
gratification. It is by humouring her that you will engage her to 
humour you in the strict observance of all your reasonable injunc- 
tions. 

The child's father also should pay very assiduous attention to the 
proper treatment of his offspring. His advice, his encouragement, 
his superintending care, will have the happiest effect. Is not our ad- 
miration of CaTo's character increased, when we read in Plutarch, 
that the man, who governed in Rome with so much glory, would quit 
every business in order to be present when the nurse washed and rub- 
bed his child? Such instances arc seldom to be met with in our times; 
we think ourselves far above all the trifling concerns of the nursery. 
Yet, according to the remark 1 made on the same subject in another 
work, it is not so with the kennel or the stables: people of the first 
rank are not ashamed to visit these places, and to see their orders fop 
the management of their doc;s and their horses obeyed, though any 
of those sportsmen would blush were he surprised in performing the 
same office for that being who derived its existence fnfrn himself, who 
is the heir of his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 

If Cato's wisdom and parental affection could be heightened by 
contrast, I might easily point to a noble duke who is more attentive to 
the breed of dogs than to that of the human species, and who has 
laid out more money upon the magnificence of a kennel, than he ever 
expended for the relief of poverty. I am told that his grace is very 
particular in the choice of skilful nurses to wait upon the females of 
his canine family, when they are sick, or in the straw. I do not 
blame his tenderness for brute animals; but I am sorry it should be 
confined to them, when a more natural sphere lies open for the exer- 
cise of his humanity. This hint will be taken- by those for whom it is 
intended: qui facit We capit. 

SECTION VI. 

Of Exercise and Rest during Infancy. 

I MA^E use of the plainest reasoning I could in the first Chapter 
,of my " Domestic MedLine," to shew how much the health, the 
growth, and the strength of children, depended on exercise; and to 
warn parents of the melancholy effects of inaction, and of sedentary 
employments in early life. It does not appear to me that' any new 
arguments on that subject are necessary; but it may be of service to 
mothers and nurses to be informed how the principles there laid down 
should be reduced to practice during infancy. They are otherwise 
apt to fall into great errors, not considering that as much mischief 
may often arise from untimely and violent exercise, as from the neg- 
lect of it when most essential. 

It has been justly observed, that children require n« exercise for 
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the first and second months after their birth, but a gentle motion 
somewhat like that to which they had been accustomed in the mo- 
ther's womb. A frequent change of posture, however, is adviseable, 
lest by always laying them on the same side, or carrying them on the 
same arm, their soft limbs may be moulded into an improper shape. 
But violent agitations of any sort may do them much greater injury, 
by deranging the fine structure of the brain, and giving rise to the 
incurable evils of intellectual or nervous weakness. 

Other parts of the body, as well as the brain, are exposed to great 
danger by tossing infants on high, or rapidly dancing them, as it is 
called before their little limbs have gained some degree of firmness. 
A great deal of the spine is gristly, and the breast entirely so. Con- 
sider then what may be the effect of the grasp or strong pressure of 
your hands against those places in order to prevent the child from fall- 
ing. As he advances in age, his bones acquire solidity, and his whole 
body becomes able to endure a little shock. Brisk, lively, and fre- 
quent exercise, will then be of the greatest service to him; and you 
run no risk of laying the foundations of any disease, or of destroying 
any part of that admirable symmetry in the human frame on which 
health and beauty alike depend. 

In the course of a few months, a well-nursed child, unfettered by 
any check on the free motion of his limbs, will be able to exercise 
himself, and to gather strength from every new effort. When>ou 
take him into the fields, which you should do every day in fine weather, 
let him roll upon the dry grass; and, when in the nursery, upon the 
carpet. He will soon learn the use of his legs, without the least pos- 
sibility of making them crooked by the pressure of so light a body. 
When he begins to walk, you must help him a little in his first ex- 
periments : lead him about with the support of your hands, and then 
by the finger only, till you perceive he or.:; do without your assistance. 
Go-carts and leading-strings not only retard the increase of a child's 
activity, and produce an aukwardness of gait very hard to be correct- 
ed afterwards, but often affect the chest, lungs, and bowels, in such 
a manner as to pave the way for habitual indigestion or costiveness, 
and for asthmatic or consumptive complaints. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the numberless contrivances 
of mothers to teach their children to walk, as if it was a thing to be 
learned by their instruction; and to keep them propped up by wooden 
machines, or suspended by back-strings, as if their lives and limbs 
were to be endangered by the least tumble. They are too near the 
ground, and too light to hurt themselves by falling. Besides, the 
oftener they fall, the sooner they will learn, when down to get up again; 
and the only way to make them sure-footed, is to accustom them be- 
times to trust more to the proper management of their own legs, than 
to any Artificial support. 

As to the best time for exercise during infancy, it admits of a very 
simple regulation. That soit of passive exercise, whicn consists of 
agreeable motion in a nurse's arms, must never be omitted after the 
use of the bath in the morning, and cannot be too often repeated in 
the course of the day. But when the child is able to take exercise 
himself, it will be easy to manage matters so as to let him have as 
much as he likes before meals, and never to rouze him into action 
upon a fulUtomach. If left to himself, or to nature, he will then bu 
more inclined to stillness and repose. 
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The subject of rest requires some farther consideration. A heal- 
thy, thriving child sleeps more than two-thirds of his time for a few 
weeks after his birth. So strong a propensity must be indulged by 
day as well as by night; but, with judicious management, he will bo 
gradually brought to want and to enjoy repose by night only. '1 his 
is evidently the order of nature; and such a habit, begun in childhood, 
and continued through life, will contribute more to its enjoyment and 
duration, than any one maxim or rule of health ever yet laid down by 
human wisdom. 

Nurses, indeed, are too apt, for their own ease, or to gain time for 
other concerns, to cherish the sleepy disposition of infants, and to 
increase it by various things of a stupefactive quality. All these are 
extremely pernicious. I would not suffer opiates, under the name 
of cordials or carminatives, or in any shape or form whatever, to be 
given to a child in health. The only composing means, which art may 
at any time be allowed to employ, are gentle motion and soft lullabies. 
I very much approve of the little cots now in fashion, which being sus- 
pended by cords, are easily moved from side to side, and promote the 
desired end, without the danger which violent rocking was often attend- 
ed with. Those swinging cots are in exact conformity to the sugges- 
tions of the best medical writers, ancient and modern. Galen men- 
lions the propriety of placing children to sleep in lectulis fiendentibus, 
or hanging Utile beds; and the reason for such a contrivance is thus 
explained, with great clearness and simplicity, by Van Swieten: 

« As the fcttu's," says this accurate observer of nature, " hanging 
from the naval-string in the womb, is easily shaker, this way and 
that, while the mother moves her body; hence it has been reasonably 
presumed, that new-born infants delight in such a vibrating motion. 
They have therefore been laid in cradles, that they might enjoy this 
gentle exercise, and be more and more strengthened. Daily experience 
teaches us, that the worst-tempered children are soothed by this mo- 
tion, and at last sink into a sweet sleep. But the shaking of the cra- 
dle should be gentle and uniform: on which account, those cradles that' 
Jiang by cords are the best of all, as they may by a slight force be 
moved equably, and without any noise. At the same time, the mo- 
tion communicated to these cradles is imperceptibly diminished, and 
at last ceases without any shock." 

In England, as well as in most other parts of Europe, cradles fixed 
upon wooden rockers, have been in use from time immemorial. No 
evil could arise from their continuance, while in the hands ol careful 
and affectionate mothers; but, when left to the management of impa- 
tient nurses, or of giddy bovs and girls, the delicate texture of an in- 
fant's brain would often be exposed to great danger. 1 he agitation 
of a cradle by such persons has been compared to the jolting ot a 
staee-coach basket; and I believe that a poor child would suffer as 
much from the one as from the other, where he not a little more con- 
fined in the former. Is it possible to conceive a more shocking object 
than an ill-tempered nurse, who, instead of soothing the accidental un- 
easiness or indisposition to sleep of her baby, when laid down to rest, 
is often worked up to the highest pitch of rage: and, in the excess of 
her folly and brutality, endeavours, by loud, harsh threats, and the 
impetuous rattle of the cradle, to drown the infant's cries, and to force 
him into slumber!— She may sometimes gain her point, but nevev till 
the poor victim's strength is exhausted. 
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To guard against this evil, the transition from rocking-cradles to 
fixed bedsteads was not necessary. The gentle motion before describ- 
ed, at once so natural and so pleasing to infants, may be given them 
•with ease and safety in little baskets suspended by cords, as used in the 
Highlands of Scotland under the name of creels, or in the more elegant 
contrivances of swinging cots, which are now coming into fashion. I 
am sorry to see any of the latter surrounded with close curtains, which 
have almost as bad an effect as confining the infant in a room of the 
same dimensions. One green curtain may be hung at some distance 
from his face, so as to intercept the light in the day-time but not to 
obstruct the free communication of air, or to reverberate the exhala- 
tions from his lungs and body. Green window-blinds in the sleeping- 
room will answer the same purpose. Care should also be taken not to 
expose infants either in bed or out of bed to an oblique light, or they 
will become squint-eyed. They should be kept facing it, when up, 
and exactly the reverse, when laid down to rest. If the light come 
upon them from one side, their eyes will take that direction, and thus 
they will get the habit of looking crosswise. 

It is of still greater moment to pay strict attention to their bedding. 
Nothing can have a more relaxing tendency, or be at the same lime 
more unfavourable to cleanliness, than beds and pillows stuffed with 
feathers. These absorb and retain the perspirable matter, as well as 
every other impurity, so that the child who sleeps upon them must 
inhale the most noxious vapour, while its action on the surface of his 
body must destroy the energy of the skin, and render his whole frame 
both within and without, the ready receiver of disease. Horse-hair 
cushions and mattresses are far preferable; but if soft bran were used 
instead of hair for the stuffing of children's beds and pillows, these 
would more readily let any moisture pass through them, would never 
be too much heated, and might be frequently changed or renewed 
without any great trouble or expense. My former hints concerning a 
child's dress are equally applicable to his bed-clothes, which should be 
loose, easy, and as light as may be consistent with due warmth. I 
say the less on the subject of cold, as most mothers are too apt to ruu 
kito the opposite extreme. 



* CHAP. V. 

OF DWJRFISHJVESS AND DEFORMITY. 

J. HE chief causes of defects in the size and form of ChiU 
dren, have been occasionally touched upon in the preceding chapters; 
but the prevalence of such evils, and the lamentable consequences 
with which they are followed, require to be more fully and distinctly 
considered. I must not weaken the influence of important truths by- 
suppressing any part of them, or by leaving them two widely scat- 
tered. I must shake off the restraints of false delicacy, and by can- 
didly pointing out the grand source of so many private and public 
calamities, endeavour to prevail on parents to adopt the most effec- 
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tual remedy. Let not the fairest part of the creation be offended with 
me for saying-, that, in all cases of dwarfishness and deformity, nine- 
ty nine out of a hundred are owing to the folly, misconduct or neglect 
of mothers. The following remarks are not written in the spirit of 
reproach, but with a view to the most desirable reform. 

It would be difficult to mention any thing in which society is so 
deeply interested, as in the proper union of the sexes. This has of- 
ten engaged the attention of legislators, and marriages have been 
prohibited in various diseases and personal disqualifications. We 
have even an instance upon record, where the community interposed, 
when degeneracy in the royal line was likely to be the consequence of 
their king's injudicious choice of a wife. History tells us, that the 
Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for having marri- 
ed a weak, puny woman; " because," said they, " instead of propa- 
gating a race of heroes, you will fill the throne with a progeny of 
changelings." 

I am aware that any checks on the liberty of individuals in their 
matrimonial contracts, would be deemed inconsistent with the free- 
dom of the British constitution; and indeed, it is strange that laws 
should be necessary to convince men, that health and form are, or 
ought to be, powerful considerations in the choice oi a wife. Every 
part of animated nature proclaims aloud, that like begets like; and 
though a puny, dwarfish, or distorted woman, may become a mother, 
it will often be at the n.sk of her own life, and always with a certainty of 
transmitting some of her infirmities to her innocent and ill-fated off- 
spring. 

But the inheritance of parental weakness and deformity is one of 
those curses which argument or expostulation cannot avert. The 
voice of reason is disregarded, and objects of natural desire are over- 
looked, by avarice and pride. I shall therefore confine my observa- 
tions to such evils as may be presumed to admit of a cure, because 
they arise rather fom error and folly, than from depravity or wilful 
perverseness. 

It seems to be the natural wish of every pregnant woman to bring 
forth stout, healthy, and beautiful infants. Yet, Mr. Locke did not 
hesitate to assert, that, if mothers had the formation of their own 
children in the womb, we should see nothing any where but defor- 
mity. The foetus is happily placed in better hands, and under the 
guardian care of nature. But though it cannot be new-moulded, al- 
tered in its shape, or disfigured by the mere fancies and capricious 
desires of the mother, it may suffer no less injury from her igno- 
rance, her folly, or misconduct. I hope I made it sufficiently evident 
in my cautions to women during pregnancy, that the fatus may not 
only be checked in its growth, but marked also and distorted by tight 
or heavy pressure on the womb, — bv stays, girdles, or the like im- 
proper ligatures. In vain does nature provide for the easy and gra- 
dual enlargement of the embryo, if her benignant purposes are coun- 
teracted by the bracing restraints of a silly mother's dress. 

After the birth, as 1 before observed, still greater danger aw r aits 
the infant from attempts to mend his shape, — to keep his head and 
limbs in proper form, — and to secure him against accident. The 
worst accident that can befal him is far less alarming than the certain 
consequences of such presumptuous improvements and ill-directed 
care. He becomes puny, stunted, deformed, diseased; and, though 
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perhaps cast " in nature's happiest mould," is sure to be spoiled by 
the disfiguring touch of man. 

I have already explained the fatal effects of meddling with the soft 
bones of an infant's skull at the birth; of confining them by any 
check; or covering them too warmly. I shewed how wonderfully the 
pliancy of those bones was contrived to yield to obstructions, for the 
purpose of promoting easy and safe delivery, and afterwards to re- 
sume of themselves their proper place and form, if they had been 
squeezed together in the act of parturition. I also insisted on the 
importance of a thin and light cap, that the air may act upon them 
freely, to render them hard and compact, and of course fitter to de- 
fend the brain from cold or any external injury. But while midwives 
and nurses are suffered to pursue a contrary plan, we need not won- 
der at meeting with so many instances of early convulsions, of idiot- 
ism, and of heads misshapen, infirm, or susceptible of cold upon ex r 
posure to the least breath of air. 

I was no less earnest in my cautions against the' use of bandages, 
or of oppressive covering for any other part of the tender frame. T 
did not magnify the danger, but simply stated the result of frequent 
observation. I never knew a single instance of a child's attainment 
to full size and vigour, after having been cruelly confined during in- 
fancy in swathes or swaddling-clothes. How, indeed, is it possible, 
when the action of the heart, the lungs, the arteries, and of all the 
vital organs, is cramped and enfeebled: — when the free circulation of 
the blood and secretion of the humours are prevented; and when the 
impatience of restraint urges the infant to waste all his strength in 
continual but unavailing efforts to burst his fetters. 

As I knew that external objects were more likely to make some im- 
pression on the minds of my female readers, than arguments drawn 
from the structure of the human frame, I endeavoured to fix their at- 
tention first on the young of brute animals, many of which, as kit- 
tens, puppies, Sec. though very delicate when brought into the 
world, never want to be strengthened, kept in due form, or preserv- 
ed from accidents, by means of swaddling-bands. Children have as 
little occasion for any such defence against danger. In reply to the 
idle objections of mothers and nurses, founded on the difference in 
point of alertness between kittens and infants, it has been admitted, 
that the latter are certainly heavier than the former, but they are 
more feeble in the same proportion: they are incapable of moving 
with sufficient force to hurt themselves; and if their limbs get into a 
wrong situation, the uneasiness they feel soon induces them to change 
it. Is it not absurd to put them to real pain by galling ligatures for 
fear of imaginary bruises; and to distort their tender bodies effectual- 
ly by squeezing them into a press, lest they should grow distorted 
from being left at liberty to stir? 

While I was writing on this part of the subject last autumn. I 
could not help being struck with another illustration of it, which pre- 
sented itself every day to my view. Above three hundred cattle were 
grazing in a field before my window, all of them nearly of the same 
size, well-formed and vigorous, without the least mark of feebleness 
or distortion. They had not been kept panting, when young, in 
tight and cumbersome wrappers, nor had they been stunted in their 
growth by improper management. They might be truly called the 
offspring of nature, reared and brought up in conformity to her laws. 
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How painful and humiliating did I feel the contrast, when I compar- 
ed them with the foster-children of art, with bipeds of various shapes 
and sizes, — with the hunch-backed, crooktd-Iegged, lame, ricketty, 
diminutive, and deformed human beings, whom I often saw walking 
through the same field! 

Should it be alleged, that inferences drawn from a species so dif- • 
ferent from our own are not conclusive, let us next turn our eyes to 
what takes place in savage nations, who are all known to be tall, ro- 
bust, and well proportioned. Indeed, any instance to the contrary is 
so very rare and extraordinary among them, that it was vulgarly be- 
lieved they put all their puny and misshapen children to death. The 
fact is that they have not any such, because they never thwart the 
purposes of nature, or disobey her dictates in the treatment of their 
infant progeny. 

The perfect form of the North American savages will be more 
clearly conceived from the following anecdote of the president of the 
Royal Academy, than from a whole volume of travels. This justly 
admired painter, who is a native of America, having displayed in his 
youth strong proofs of uncommon talents, was sent to Italy, at that 
time the grand school for the imitative arts. Upon his first seeing 
the Afiollo Bel >irlere, he is sajd to have exclaimed, "Ol what a fine 
Mohawk Indian!" Almost every body has at least heard, that the 
Afiollo Belvidere is one of the most beautiful and exquisite pieces of 
statuary in the world. 

I must not here omit Buffon's account of the method of bringing 
up their young, pursued by other unpolished nations, as we proudly 
call them. " The ancient Peruvians," says he, in loosely swathing 
their children, left their arms at full liberty. When they threw aside 
this dress, they placed them at freedom in a hollow, dug in the earth, 
and lined with clothes. Here their children, unable to get out and 
crawl into danger, had their arms quite loose, and could move their 
heads and bend their bodies, without the risk of falling or hurting 
themselves. As sopn as they were able to stand, the nipple was 
shewn them at a distance, and thus they were enticed to learn to 
walk." 

The same writer observes, " that the young negroes are often in a 
situation in which it is with more difficulty they come at the breast. 
They cling round the hip of the mother with their knees and feet, 
and by that means stick so close, that they stand in no need of being 
supported, while they reach the breast with their hands, and thus 
continue to suck, without letting go their hold, or being in any dan- 
ger of falling, notwithstanding the various motions of the mother, 
who all the while is employed in her usual labour. These children 
begin to walk at the end of the second month, or rather to shuffle a- 
long on their hands and knees; an exercise that gives them ever af- 
terwards a facility of running almost as swift in that manner as on 
their feet." 

To this very interesting description, I can add, upon the testimony 
of a friend of mine who had been several years on the coast of Af- 
rica, that the natives neither put any clothes on their children, nor 
apply to their bodies bandages of any kind, but lay them on a pallet, 
jind suffer them to tumble about at pleasure. Yet they are all straigth, 
and seldom have any complaint. Good health, as well as a good 
shape, is the consequence of their free, unconfined motion during 
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infancy: while, among us, on the contrary, restraint, or, wh%t is the 
same tiling, tight pressure, checks growth, distorts the frame, and 
renders it at once diminutive, unsightly and infirm. There is always 
a close and very natural connection between deformity, weakness and 
disease. 

The more we enlarge our survey of the human species in various 
parts of the world, the less doubt shall we entertain of the principal 
cause of dwarfishness and deformity. We shall find that mankind 
are stunned and distorted in proportion to their degree of civilization; 
that people who go almost naked from their birth, and live in a state 
of nature, are well-shaped, strong, and healthy: — and that among 
others who boast of higher refinements, the greater attention is paid 
to dress, the nearer are the approaches to the stature and to the weak- 
ness of pigmies. 

Sterne, who knew so well how to enliven the most serious sub- 
jects, represents himself as struck with the number of dwarfs he saw 
at Paris. 

I am very sorry to observe, that we need not go so far as Paris to 
be convinced of the lamentable effects of tight clothes, bad nursing, 
and confined impure air. Many of these matters are net much bet- 
ter ordered in the English metropolis: every narrow lane in London 
swarms with ricketty children; and though we cannot say of the peo- 
ple whom we meet within the streets, that every third man is a pig- 
my, yet we may with strict truth assert, that many of the women are 
evidently stunted in their growth, and, both in size and robustness, are 
below the standard of mediocrity. With iegard to females, indeed, 
born and bred in this city, as more attention is unfortunately paid to 
the tightness of their dress, and to the artificial moulding or pretend- 
ed improvement of their shape when young, the far greater part of 
them must be of a diminutive stature, and numbers are distorted ei~ 
ther in body or limbs. 



CHAP. VI. 

BANEFUL EFFECTS OF PARENTAL "TENDERNESS, OR OF WHAT MAT BE 
CALLED AN EXTREMELY DELICATE AND ENERVATING EDUCATION. 

H AVING repeatedly had occasion to point out the evils that 
must arise from the inattention of mothers to any part of their duty, 
and especially from abandoning their children to the management of 
hired nurses. I shall now proceed to explain the bad consequences 
of the opposite extreme. Too much care operates in the same man- 
ner as too little, and produces similar effects. A case or two, select- 
ed from many which have occured to me in the course of practice, 
will sufficiently illustrate the truth of this assertion. 

The grand rule of life, which reason and experience concur to re- 
commend is always to pursue the gulden mean; to steer a middle course 
between dangerous extremes; and to take care, in avoiding any one 
vice or folly, not tb run into its opposite. Mothers are too apt to for- 
get this admirable lesson, in nursing and rearing their children. They 
do not seem to know the proper medium between cruel neglect or in- 
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difference on the one hand, and tile fatal excesses of anxiety and 
fondness on the other. In giving way to the strong impulses of na- 
tural affection, they commonly go too far, and do as much mischief 
to their offspring by misguided tenderness, as by total insensibility. 

It is not my intention to combat those fine feelings of mothers, with- 
out which the human race would soon be extinct. I only wish to see 
them kept a little more under the control of reason. I wish to see the 
most amiable of all passions, maternal love, displayed in promoting 
the health and fortifying the constitutions of children, — not in relax- 
ing them by every species of softness and effeminacy. When this 
passion is carried beyond the proper bounds, it ceases to be love: it 
becomes a sort of blind infatuation, always injures, and often destroys 
the object of its regard. Mothers should never forget the fable of the 
monkey snatching up one of its young in a moment of alarm, and, 
in order to save it from danger, squeezing it with so close an cm- 
brace as to occasion its death. What a just picture of darling chil- 
dren so frequently killed by kinchiesa! 

Nature provides for the helpless state of infancy in the strong at- 
tachment of parents. A child comes into the world, chiefly depen- 
dent on the mother's care for the preservation of its being. She is 
tremblingly alive to all its wants. Every tender office she performs 
increases her fond solicitude, till at length it gains the full possession 
of her affections, and her sole wish is to make it happy. What a 
lamentable thing it is that she should so frequently mistake the mean*! 

Indeed there cannot be a greater mistake than to imagine that ex- 
treme tenderness or delicacy of treatment will promote the health, the 
growth, the present or the future happiness of a child. It must have 
quite a contrary effect. Instead of supplying the real calls <5f nature, 
it creates a thousand artificial wants: instead of guarding the infant 
from pain and disease, it renders him much more susceptible of both, 
and less capable of enduring cither: instead of happiness, it ensures 
misery in every stage of his existence, as the infirmities of body and 
mind, which are contracted in the cradle, will follow him with in- 
clinable obstinacy to the grave. 

The writer, whom I quoted on the subject of suckling, is no less 
forcible in his censure of maternal fondness. He says, the obvious 
paths of nature are alike forsaken by the woman who gives up the care 
of her infant to a hireling, or, in other words, who neglects the du- 
ties of a mother; and by her who carries these duties to excess;--- 
who makes an idol of her child; increases his weakness, by prevent- 
ing his sense of it; and, as if she could emancipate him from the laws 
of nature, hinders every approach of pain or distress; without think- 
ing that, for the sake of preserving him at present from a few trifling 
inconveniencies, she is accumulating on his head a distant load of 
anxieties and misfortunes;-— without thinking, that it is a barbarous 
precaution to enervate and indulge the child at the expense of the 
man. 

He then begs of mothers to attend to nature, and follow the track 
she has delineated; — " she continually exercises her children, and 
fortifies their constitution by expenmentAof every kind; inuring them 
betimes to grief and pain. In cuttinglheir teeth, they experience 
the fever; griping colics throw them into convulsions; the hooping, 
cough suffocates, and worms torment them; surfeits corrupt their 
blood; and the various fermentations to which their humours are sub- 
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jcct, cover them with troublesome eruptions; almost the whole pe- 
riod of childhood is sickness and danger. But, in passing through 
this course of experiments, the child gathers strength and fortitude; 
and, as soon as he is capable of living, the principles of life become 
Jess precarious. 

" This," he adds, "is the law of nature. Why should you act 
contrary to it? Do you not see that, by endeavouring to correct her 
work, you spoil it, and prevent the execution of her designs? Act you 
from without, as she does within. This, according to you, would in- 
crease the clanger; on the contrary, it will create a diversion, and 
lessen it. Experience shews, that children delicately educated die 
m a greater proportion than others. Provided you do not make them 
exert themselves beyond their powers, less risk is run in exercising, 
than indulging them in ease. Inure them therefore by degrees to 
those inconveniencies which they must one clay suffer. Harden their 
bodies to the intemperature of the seasons, climates, and elements; 
to hunger, thirst, and fatigue." 

As the philosopher was aware that the latter part of his advice 
would stir up all the fears and alarms of fond mothers, he takes some 
pains to convince them that it may be followed with perfect safety. 
He very justly observes, that, " before the body has acquired a set- 
tled habit, we may give it any we please, without danger; though 
when it is once arrived at full growth and consistence, every altera- 
tion is hazardous. A child will bear those vicissitudes, which to a 
man would be insupportable. The soft and pliant fibres of the for- 
mer readily yield to impression: those of the latter are more rigid, 
and are reduced only by violence to recede from the forms they have 
assumed. We may therefore," he concludes, " bring up a child ro- 
bust and hearty, without endangering either its life or health; and 
though even some risk were run in this respect, it would not afford 
sufficient cause of hesitation. Since they are risks inseparable from 
human life, can we do better, than to run them during that period of 
it wherein we take them at the least disadvantage?" — I leave this ques- 
tion to be duly considered by every mother who is not blind to the 
clearest evidence of truth, or wilfully deaf to the most commanding 
tones of eloquence and argument. 

The familiarity of any object lessens our surprise at it, or there are 
few instances of human folly which would astonish us more, than 
that of a fond mother, who, in order to protect* her child from a little 
pain or uneasiness while he is young, multiplies his sufferings when 
he comes to maturity. Strange infatuation! to sacrif.ee the man to 
the infant, and, through over-solicitude for a year or two after his 
entrance into life; to shorten its natural extent, and to till up that 
contracted span of existence with weakness, irritability, and disease! 
Did any body ever think of rearing an oak plant in a hot-house, thence 
to be removed to the bleak mountain? And is the puny, enervated 
nursling better prepared to endure the transition from the lap of soft- 
ness to all the accidents of a rugged and a stormy world? 

As strong examples often make some impression where other 
modes of reasoning fail, I shall here beg leave to introduce the histo- 
ry of a young gentleman, whom I attended at a very early period of 
my practice, and who fell a victim to the excessive fondness of an in- 
dulgent mother. With every wish to promote her sons health and 
happiness, she was as far as respected intention, the innocent but ab- 
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solute cause of totally destroying both. She brought on relaxation and 
debility, by her misguided endeavours to avert pain; and while she 
hoped to prolong the life of an only son, the means which she made 
use of for that purpose, nor only abridged its duration, but precluded 
his power of enjoying it. Though he was buried at the age of twenty- 
one, he might be said to have died in his cradle; fur life has been well 
defined, not to consist in merely breathing— but in making a proper 
use of our organs, or senses, our faculties, and of all those parts of 
the human frame which contribute to the consciousness, of our ex- 
istence. That he never attained to this state of being, will fully ap- 
pear from the following narrative. 

Edward Watkinaon was the only son of a country clergyman, of 
amiable manners and sound learning, but of a recluse turn of mind. 
The mother was a daughter of a London tradesman, and had been edu- 
cated with extreme delicacy. She naturally pursued the same line of 
conduct towards her own child; and her fond husband was too much . 
under the influence of the like fatal weakness. Many a child is spoil- 
ed by the indulgence of one parent: in the case now before us, both 
concurred to produce that enervating effect. 

For some time after his birth, master Neddy was reckoned a pro- 
mising boy. When I first saw him, he was about eighteen years of 
age: but, to judge by his look, one would have supposed him to be at 
least eighty. His face was long, pale, and deeply furrowed with 
wrinkles — his eyes were sunk in their sockets — his teeth quite decay- 
ed— -his nose and chin almost touched each other — his breast narrow 

and prominent his body twisted — his legs like spindles — his hands 

and fingers approaching nearly to the form of birds claws — in short, 
his whole figure exhibited the truly pitiable appearance of a very old 
man, sinking under the weight of years and infirmities into the grave. 

It was at Midsummer I paid my first visit. I then found him wrap- 
ped up in clothing sufficient for the rigours of a Lapland winter, and 
so closely muffled that one could hardly see the tip of his nose. He 
wore several pair of stockings; his gloves were double, and reached 
his elbows; and, to compleat the absurdity of his dress, he was tight- 
ly laced in stays. Though armed in this manner at all points, he 
Seldom peeped out of doors except in the dog days, and then ventur. 
ed no father than the church, which was, only forty paces from his 
father's house. I believe this was the most distant excursion he ever 
made; and the extraordinary attempt was always accompanied with 
peculiar care, and many additional preservatives from cold. 

The eye of his parents might be t^uly said to watch over him not 
only by day, but by night also, as he slept in the same bed with them, 
having never been permitted to lie alone, lest he should throw the 
clothes off, or feel the want of any immediate assistance. It did nov 
-once occur to his father or mother, that all the inconveniencies which 
they so much dreaded, could not be half so injurious as the relaxing 
atmosphere of a warm bed, surrounded by close curtains, and im- 
pregnated with the noxious effluvia from their lungs and bodies. 

His food and his drink were of the weakest quality, always admi- 
nistered warm, and by weight and measure. When I recommended 
a more dourishing diet, and a little generous wine, I was told that 
the strongest thing master Neddy had ever taken was chicken water, 
and that they durst not venture on wine or animal food for fear of a 
fever. Thus was the poor lad reduced almost to a skeleton, through 
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the silly apprehension of a disease, of which he was not susceptible. 
Nature was in him too weak to spread a hectic flush even for a mo-« 
ment over his countenance, which had acquired the colour of a par- 
boiled chicken. All his vital powers were languid; and even his speech 
resembled the squeaking of a bird, more than the voice of a man. 

When I spoke of exercise, I was told he took a walk every fine 
day in the hall, and that was deemed sufficient for one of his delicate 
constitution. I mentioned a horse — the mother was frightened at the 
very name of so dangerous an animal. On telling her, that I owed 
the firmness and vigour of my own coustitution to riding every day, 
she began to think there might be something specific in it; and shi; 
therefore consented to the purchase of a little horse. But tame as 
the creature was, it did not quiet the mother's alarms. Master 
JVeddy, though placed upon the poney's back, was not entrusted with 
the reins. These were given in charge to a maid-servant, who led 
the horse round the orchard, while the cautious rider fastened both 
hands on the pommel of the saddle; and the father walking on one 
side, and the mother on the other, held him fast by the legs, lest h6 
might be brought to the ground by any sudden start of his high met- 
tled racer. This exhibition was loo rediculous not to excite the laugh- 
ter of the neighbours; which soon put an end to master J\eddy's 
equestrian exercise. 

The timidity of a youth thus brought up is more easily conceived 
than described. Fearful of every thing, he would run from the most 
inoffensive animal, as if he had been pursued by a lion or a tiger. His 
weakness in this respect being known to the village boys, it was a com- 
mon practice with them, whenever they saw him peeping through his 
father's gate, to frighten him into the house by calling to the pigs to 
bite him. This sportive alarm had the same effect as the sudden rush 
of a mad bullock. 

With such excessive weakness both of mind and body, master Ned- 
dy had some good points about him. His parents represented him 
as a perfect model of morality; and I had no right to doubt the truth 
of their representation, though I did not give him quite so much cre- 
dit on that score, because he did not possess sufficient force of consti- 
tution to be capable of any kind of vice. But I viewed, with mixed 
emotions of admiration and pity, some proofs of learning and abilities 
which he left behind him. I was the more surprised, as the incessant 
care bestowed on his person seemed to leave very little time for any 
mental acquirements. 

Improper food, tight or oppressive clothing and want of fresh air 
and exercise, have in their turn proved destructive to thousands. This 
young man fell a victim to them all; and it would have been a miracle 
indeed, had he survived their combined influence. He died without 
a groan, or any mark of disease except premature old age, the ma- 
chine being fairly worn out before he completed his twenty-first year. 
His death proved fatal to both his parents, whose lives were closely 
bound ufi in that of the lad. 

The father had perceived his own error, but not before it was too 
late. On reading my inaugural dissertation, which was then publish- 
ed in Latin, under the title already mentioned, he sent for me, and beg- 
ged I would endeavour to save his son. The youth, alas! was far be- 
yond the reach of my most zealous effoits: I could only witness the 
certainty of his fate. Medicine was of as little use to him, as consoJa 

& 
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tiontohis afflicted parents, The bitterness of their grief was increases 
by self-rtp roach; and friendship exerted her soothing voice in vain-. 
Thefatheron his death 3>ed conjured me to translate my dissertation into 
English, as he thought it might be of infinite service to mankind. My 
compliance with his request gave rise to the " Domestic Medicine," of 
v.hich that essay on the means of preserving the lives of children, con- 
stitutes the first, and, in my opinion, the best chapter. 

The above relation may to some appear romantic; but did I sup- 
pose any one capable of questioning my veracity, I could name seve- 
ral persons of the first respectability, who know, that, so far from be- 
ing heightened, it falls short of the truth. Indeed 1 might go farther, 
and assert, from my own too frequent observation, that a master .\. 
dy is not so singular a phenomenon in many other families, and that 
the evils of parental folly are much oftener entailed upon favourite 
heirs, than the power of fully enjojing the estates which descend tft 
them. 

But kis in the female world, more especially, that maternal fond- 
ness spreads its fatal ravages. Girls remain longer than boys under 
the immediate and almost exclusive care of their mothers; and when 
the latter are more guided by love than reason, by the impulses of a 
tender heart instead of the dictates of an enlightened mind, the for- 
mer are doomed to weakness and misery. I shall not offend my fair 
eaders by a repetition of the remarks already made on the acquired 
defects and infirmities of too many of our young women; nor shall I 
attempt to describe the long train and almost endless variety of ner- 
vous diseases, from which so few of them are exempt: I shall now 
confine myself to a single instance of the effects of extreme delicacy 
in the education of a daughter, as the counterpart of my story of a sou 
•:ut off by the like means. 

Isabella Wilson was in early life a very promising child, and the ob- 
ject of her mother's adolalry. Tins good woman had no idea that 
health and beauty were more likely to be destroyed than improved or 
preserved by excessive care. In the choice, of diet, clothes, exercise, 
&c. the delicacy of her sweet girl was always the ruling idea. It is 
easy, indeed, to render the human frame more delicate; but to make 
it more robust, requires a very different mode of proceeding. As the 
child did not seem afflicted with any particular (Wmplaint, the doting 
mother exulted at the happy effects of her own management, and 
•never thought that the taper form, the fine limbs, and the languish- 
ing softness, which she so much admired, were the sure symptoms 
of debility and of latent disease. 

Isabella's mental improvement, in which she surpassed many other 
young girls of her age at the same school, was no less flattering to 
her mistaken parents. But she had scarcely attained her fourteenth 
year before the fond illusion vanished, and the regular functions of 
both mind and body were suspended by a fit of the most extraordinary 
nature. I cannot avoid making one remark here, which may be of 
great practical utility. It is, that fits, though they go by different 
names, and are ascribed to a great variety of causes, may all be ranked 
under the general appellation of nervous affections, and are almost 
always the consequence of bad nursing or injudicious treatment in 
childhood. Few children, properly nursed, have fits; and of those 
who are improperly managed, few escape them. Poor Bell Wilson 
vv.s one of the unfortunate class. 
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On rny being sent for to attend this young woman, who was then 
sixteen, I was informed that she had been subject to fits for abouj 
three years, and had taken a great deal of medicine by the advu - 
several of the faculty, but without having experienced any benefit- 
Though the person who gave me this sccount made use of the word 
JUa y I soon found that, strictly speaking, it was only one fit, that as 
sumed two different forms or states, which followed one another in 
constant succession during the whole of the above period. 

In order to give a precise idea of this singular kind of fit, I shall 
call its first state active, and the second passive. During the former, 
the young woman made use of the most violent exertions, springing 
up, throwing her arms about, and striking them against every thing 
which came within her reach. At the same time, she uttered a sort 
of noise, consisting of three notes, which was more like the cry of some 
wild beast than any thing human. 

An universal spasm succeeded those strange agitations, and every 
limb became as stiff and inflexible as if it had been suddenly petrified.. 
Her whole appearance was that of a statue made of Parian marble. — 
In this state of rigidity she continued sometimes for one hour, some- 
times two, and often three or four, but the moment it was over, she 
began with the cry and motion above described. 

The active convulsion never lasted so long as the rigid stale; but 
it was the only time at which any thing could be got down her ihroat. 
As she would not admit substances of the least solidity into hei 
mouth, the little nutriment which she received was always given in a 
fluid form, and chiefly consisted of small-beer, or wine and water.— 
Her evacuations, either by stool or urine, were of course very trif- 
ling, and she was wholly insensible of both. Notwithstanding the 
thinness of her diet, she did not appear emaciated or ghastly; on the 
contrary, she was tolerably well in flesh, and her countenance, though 
quite void of colour, was rather pleasing. Her figure was exquisite- 
ly fine, the disease did not seem to have prevented her growth id 
height, though it had in strength, and in bulk or expansion; she was 
very slender, but as tall as most young women of the same age. — 
Such were the most striking peculiarities of her situation when 1 paid 
my first visit. 

As all the voluntary motions were suspended, and the involuntary 
alone took place, I thought by exciting the former I might suppress 
the latter, which had so long agitated the system. But before I had 
recourse to stimulants, I was induced, by the tone of confidence with 
which I had often heard anodynes and antispasmodics spoken of by 
professional men of eminence, to try them first; but the experiment. 
though fairly made and duly persevered in, was not attended with the 
least success. And here I must observe, that, after forty years far- 
ther practice, I have never found the effect of antispasmodics in such 
eases to correspond with the high reputation which they long retained 
in the medical world. I know it has been the usual method, when the 
actions oi the system appeared to be inverted, to employ this class ol 
medicines, in order to restore regularity and to take off the supposed 
spasm. I am far from being inclined to question the veracity of Un- 
favourable reports made by others of the Usue of their experiments., 
I candidly state the result of my own, winch has wholly destroyed my 
reliance on that mode of proceeding. 

After the failure of the above attempts, in which I was more 
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ed by the example of others than by the dictates of my own mind, T 
resolved to try the effect of irritation on the most sensible parts, 
which were often rubbed with ether, and other volatile spirits. I pre- 
scribed at the same time the internal use of tonics, particularly cha- 
lybeated wine, and the compound tincture of bark.'* Appearances 
soon became favourable; but as the change for the better was slow, 
the parents were persuaded by somebody to try the cold bath; and 
this rash step proved almost fatal to my hopes and to their fondest 
■wishes. 

1 he reader should be informed, that the astonishing singularity of 
the girl's disorder had filled the minds of the country people all a- 
round with the wildest and most superstitious conjectures. The ge- 
neral opinion was, that the complaint must be owing to evil spirits, 
and that the girl was certainly possessed. Some were for putting 
her into water, where they were sure he would swim Others said that, 
if she was laid upon the fire, she would undoubtedly fly up the chim- 
ney. One bold captain of horse, a man of more resolution than 
intellect, declared his readiness to expel the foul fiend by shooting 
the girl, if the parents would give him leave. Her mother, who was. 
not deficient in natural good sense, though in the education of her 
daughter she had suffered her fondness to get the better of her under- 
standing, paid no regard to such absurd and ridiculous proposals; but 
she yielded to the importunities of a friend, who had described to her 
with great earnestness and plausibility the wonderful effects of the 
cold bath. 

A single immersion convinced the parents of their dangerous er- 
ror. All the symptoms were aggravated in the most alarming man- 
ner. The duration of the rigid state of the body was extended from 
a few hours to eleven days. She would then have been buried, had I 
not positively forbidden her mother, whatever might happen, not to 
have her interred, till I should give my assent. At the time of this last 
attack, I was upon a journey to a distant part of the country. On my 
return home, I was told that my patient was dead; but that her burial 
had been delayed till I should see her. When I called, I found her to 
all appearance what the people had described her, a lifeless corpse. On 
examining the body, however, I thought I perceived some degree of 
warmth about the region of the heart. This confirmed me in my 
previous design to make every attempt to restore animation. It was 
a considerable time before any symptoms of life appeared: at length, 
the girl set up her old cry, and began to throw her arms about as 
usual. 

After having so far succeeded, the parents implicitly followed my 
farther directions, and did not throw any new obstacle in the way of a 
cure. I again had recourse to the tonics before mentioned, with such 
nourishment as the girl could be brought to swallow. The violence 
of the convulsive motions gradually abated, and the duration of the 
rigid state of the fit grew shorter and shorter; till, in about six 
months, the whole ceased, and the regular and natural actions of the 
system returned. 

The stale of this girl's mind, as well as of her body, on her reco- 

* I have' here omitted the detail of doses and effects, usually given in medical 
cases', as I am not writing instructions for the treatment of diseases, hut cautions 

*s mothers c-jneerring the nursing of their children- 
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very, was as extraordinary as her disease. It is common to all per- 
sons, who fall into fits, to have no remembrance of what happens 
during the paroxysm. This young woman not only was insensible 
of every occurrence and of the progress of time during her long fit, 
but her'malady had completely blotted out all recollection of every 
event before that period, and even the traces of all knowledge which 
she had acquired from the moment of her birth till her illness. I 
have indeed known a single lit of twenty-four hours' duration to de- 
stroy the powers of the mind, and produce absolute idiotism; but that 
was not the case here. The mental faculties, after a total suspen- 
sion for four years, were not destroyed, but reduced to an infant state; 
and though void of all knowledge, were as capable of acquiring it as 
ever. 

It was just the same with regard to speech. And to the proper, 
management of the legs and arms, of which she knew as little at the 
time of her recovery as at the instant of her birth. Nothing could 
be more curious than to hear her lisping for some months the namby 
jiamby of a child, and to trace her progress in the imitation of sounds 
and the use of language. As soon as she could converse, she was 
told how long she'had been ill, she cried, but could not believe it — 
When some books, which she had written at school, were shewn to 
her, she thought it impossible they could be her's, and was positive 
that the whole must be a mockery. In the course of time, she 
yielded to the concurrent testimony of others; but she remained un- 
concious of any former state of existence. 

Her new attempts to walk were as aukward as her attempts to 
*peak; and she required nearly as much time to recover the perfect 
use of her legs as of her tongue. Even after she had acquired a 
considerable degree of strength, she wanted expertness in her mo- 
tions, and was obliged to be led about by the arms like a baby. — 
Whenever I called to see her, I made a point of taking her into the 
garden to walk with me; but it was with great difficulty that I could 
prevent her from falling. We often lament the weakness of infancy; 
yet were we to come full grown into the world, we should not only 
be as long in learning to' walk as infants are, but our first essays 
would be infinitely more dangerous. 

It is unnecessary to trace any further the steps by which this 
young woman advanced to the full re-establishment of her health, 
and to the perfect use of all her mental and corporeal faculties — . 
These great ends were gained by a mode of treatment the very re- 
verse of the enervating plan which had been the cause of her long; 
sufferings, but which, happily for her, was not afterwards resumed, 
I shall leave tender parents to make their own reflections on this case, 
and shall now only urge it as a farther caution against the too hasty 
interment of persons who may seem to expire in a fit. Unequivocal 
proofs of death should always be waited for, and every adviseable 
means of resuscitation persevered in, when we consider how long 
appearances may be deceitful, and how unexpectedly the latent 
sparks of life may be rekindled. 

Besides the uncommon instance of this young woman's re-amma- 
tion, as it may be called, I have heard of a young lady in Holland, 
who was restored to her desponding friends, after she had been for 
nine days apparently in a state of death. The day before her pro- 
posed interment, her doctor called to take his final leave of her; but 
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fancying that he perceived some vital symptom, he renewed Ins oe.- 
ibre hopeless efforts, and had the happiness to succeed. This girl's 
«ase differed from that of my patient in one very remarkable particu- 
lar: I am told that, in her seemingly inanimate state, she was all the 
while perfectly conscious of being alive, though site could not stir, 
nor speak, and that her only terror was lest she should be buried 
a2ive- 



CHAP. VII. 

OF EMPLOYMENTS UNFAVOURABLE TO THE GROWTH 
AND HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 

T. 
HOUGH my remarks on air and exercise render it less 

necessary to be very minute in my detail of occupations which pre- 
clude the full enjoyment of those essential requisites, yet some little 
illustration in a few instances may have its use. The children of the 
rich and of the poor are alike sacrificed to the mistaken views of their 
parents, the former by confinement at home or at school, for the sake, 
of some trifling attainments, and the latter, -by premature endeavours 
to get a livelihood. There is, however, a very material difference 
between both, as the error in one case, arising from fashion or ca- 
price, is infinitely less pardonable than the other, which is loo often 
occasioned by want. 

It is strange the mothers in the higher ranks of life, who must 
have felt or frequently observed the debilitating effects of fashionble 
anodes of education, should persist in making their own daughters 
bit for hours together at a tambour-frame, or at the needle in learn- 
ing fancy works, which can never be of the least service, but must do 
their health and their form irreparable injury. The very postures, in- 
which they are thus employed, not only tend to distort their pliant 
limbs and bodies, but to impede the action of the principal organs of 
hfe, which require above all things an expanded chest for the easy 
performance of their respective functions. I cannot too often repeat 
that personal deformities, pale complexions, head-aches, pains of the 
stomach, loss of appetite, indigestion, consumptions, and number- 
less other enemies of youth and beauty, are the sure consequences 
of long continuance in a sitting crinolining attitude. What so many 
young ladies suffer at a critical time of life, and the still greatei 
ger which often awaits them when they become wives and mothers, 
are chiefly owing to the same cause, — early confinement in sedentary 
pursuits; and the want of frequent exercise in the open air. 

To fetter the active motions of children, as soon as they .get tjic 
use of their limbs, is a barbarous opposition to nature; and to do so, 
under a pretence of improvement, is an insult upon common sense. 
It may, indeed, be the way to train up enervated puppets, but never 
to form accomplished men or women. I always behold, with much 
heart-felt concern, poor little creatures of ten or twelve years of age, 
and sometimes younger, who are exhibited by their silly parents as 
prodigies of learning, py distinguished for their extraordinary 
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ciency in languages, in elocution, in music, in drawing, or even in 
some frivolous acquirement. The strength of the mind as well as of 
the body is exhausted, and the natural groAvth of both is checked by 
sucli untimely exertions. I am not for discouraging the early intro- 
duction of youth into the sweet society of the Muses and the Graces; 
but I would have them pay their court also to the Goddess of Health, 
and spend a considerable part of their time, during the above period 
at least, in her enlivening sports and gambols. 

It would be foreign to my immediate purpose to say any thing far- 
ther of the literary pursuits of boys, than thut more frequent intervals 
between the hours of study than arc now usual, should be allowed for 
recreation and active exercises. But a much greater reform is want- 
ed in female education, the whole of which appears to be upon a wronp- 
basis. I leave to others the moral part of this business, and shall only 
take a medical view of the subject. It grieves me to see health im- 
paired by a close application to objects of very little consequence 
while the most important qualifications are disregarded. Every girl 
should be brought up with a view of being a wife and mother; or, 
whatever her other accomplishments may be, she will prove totally 
unfit for the discharge of those duties, on which the affections of her 
husbaud, the well-being of her progeny, and her own happiness, must 
depend. If she herself is languid and indolent, how can she hope to 
bring forth active and vigorous children; and if she knows nothing of 
the proper management of them, must she not have recourse to hire- 
lings, and trust entirely to their care, to their skill, and to their fide- 
lity, in the dearest concerns of life? 

It is common to see women, who are supposed to have had a very 
genteel education, so ignorant, when they come to have children, of 
every thing with which a mother ought to be acquainted, that the in- 
fant itself is as wise in these matters as its parent. Had the time- 
spent by such females in the acquisition of what can never be of any 
service to them, been employed under the eye of a sagacious matron 
in learning domestic virtues and the art of rearing children, they 
would have secured the attachment of their husbands, made their 
sons and daughters useful members of society, and been themselves 
an example sad an ornament to the sex. 

If a young man be intended for the army or navy, he is sent to the 
academy to be instructed in those branches of science which are deem- 
ed necessary for his making a figure in the proposed department. 
But a young woman, who has got a more cTimcult part to act, has no 
such opportunity afforded her. She is supposed to require no previ- 
ous course of training, — to need no assistance b'.r that of nature, to 
fit her for the discharge of her duties when she comes to be a mo- 
ther. Did she live in a state of nature, that idea would not be far 
wrong; but, in society, every thing is artificial, and must be learned 
as an art. 

The art in question, however, can neither be learned from book?,, 
nor from conversation. These may have their use, but they will not 
make an accomplished nurse. Indeed, nothing can form this first of 
characters, but practice; and if such practice is not acquired under 
:;ome experienced matron, it will cost many lives to learn it any where 
else. A mother may blunder on, as most of them do, till she ha 
killed a number of children, before she is capable of rearing one. 
perhaps, she succeeds*. It is in this way we End many weal' 
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citizens, who have had several children, yet die without any, ov leave 
only one to enjoy their ample fortune. 

All practical things are the most difficult to learn, because they can 
only be learned from observation and experiment. Thus I have known 
a girl, whose mother had eighteen children, take one of them and 
bring it up by the hand, merely from the force of example and imita- 
tion. Had this girl studied the art under the ablest medical instruc- 
tors, or read the best books that ever were written on the subject, she 
could not have done what she effected with the utmost ease, because 
she had so often seen it succeed under her mother's management. 

The inference is very plain: that acquirements of little value, or 
merely ornamental, ought not to be assiduously cultivated at the ex- 
pense of health, or to the neglect of things of the first importance; 
and that a great part of the time inconsiderately spent by young ladies 
in fancy works, and in learning to draw, to paint, or to play upon some 
musical instrument, of which they will never feel the want, or which 
at best will afford them only a momentary gratification, had much 
better be employed in practical lessons on the duties of wives and mo- 
thers, which they will be soon called upon to discharge, and their ig- 
norance of which will cost them many an aching heart. 

As to the other evil before hinted at, which is owing to pover- 
ty, and which consists in putting young children to sedentary or un- 
wholesome employments, in order to get their bread, it is a matter of 
the most painful consideration, when viewed either by the eye of hu- 
manity or of policy. The source of the sweetest pleasures is thus em- 
bittered to the parent; and society loses the valuable services of the 
man, through the feeble, untimely, and exhausting efforts of the child. 
In vain do we look for the full grown fruits of autumn, after a too early- 
expansion of the buds of spring; and we never see a colt, if put too 
toon to hard labour, turn out a strong and active horse. 

When I touched upon this subject in the first chapter of my " Do- 
mestic Medicine," I thought I could not urge a stronger proof of my 
assertion, that the constitutions of children were ruined by such pre- 
mature endeavours to earn a livelihood, than the immense number of 
rickety, scrophulous, and diminutive creatures, that swarm in all our 
manufacturing towns. There the infants suffer severely in the very 
first stage of life, for want of proper exercise and proper nursing, 
while the distressed mothers are busy at other work. The next step, 
almost as soon as they feel the use of their legs and arms, is to employ 
them in some of the subordinate or preparatory parts of the manufac- 
tures, which are the more injurious to growth and health for requiring 
constant confinement rather than active exertion. Very few of those 
poor objects attain to maturity, and fewer still to manly vigour. Most 
of them die very young, and the rest are weak and sickly all their lives, 
so that incapacity of labour at an advanced age is the sure consequence 
of the sorry earnings of childhood. 

Eut there is another set of devoted beings more pitiable still than 
those which I have now described — I mean the children that are bound 
apprentices to chimney-sweepers. If any creature can exist in a state 
of greater wretchedness, or is u juster object of commiseration than a 
boy who is forced to clean chimneys in this country, I am very much 
mistaken. Half naked in the most bitter ccld, he creeps along the 
streets by break of day — the ice cutting through his feet — his legs 
b*nt— -jiid his body twisted. In thi compelled to wovk. 
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Ms way up those dirty noisome passages, many of which are almost 
too narrow for a cat to climb. In order to subdue the terror which he 
must feel in his first attempts, his savage master often lights up some 
wet straw in the fire-place, which leaves the poor creature no alterna- 
tive but that of certain suffocation, or of instantly getting to the top. 
I have witnessed still greater cruelty: I have more than once seen a 
boy, when the chimney was all in a blaze, .forced down the vent, like 
a bundle of wet rags, to extinguish the flame. 

On the very day (the twenty-second of last October) when I was 
come to this part of my subject, an indictment for cruelty to a young 
chimney-sweeper happened to be tried at the Westminster sessions. 
The wretched sufferer had been decoyed into the house of a woman 
who carried on this horrid business, but who promised to employ him 
only as an errand-boy. He had not been long there, however, before 
he was put to learn the trade, as it is called. Some domestic lessons 
were deemed necessary to prepare him for public exhibition. The 
child, not being able to climb with the readiness expected, used to be 
stripped naked by the foreman, and whipped round the room with 
birch rods. His body, legs, and arms were severely bruised by the 
beatings he had received. This was. not all. Though his knees and 
elbows had been rendered sore by repeated trials, yet when the poor 
creature could not mount quick enough, his cruel instructor used to 
goad him (while in the chimney) in the legs and thighs, by a needle 
put into the end of a stick. i 

It also came out in the course of the evidence, that unfortunate chil- 
dren of this sort are taught to climb by being taken to the porch of 
St. George's church, where, at the risk of their lives, they are obliged 
to mount the perpendicular wall. I am always happy to see justice 
tempered with mercy, especially when the punishment is at the dis- 
cretion of the judge or magistrate; but after a culprit had been fully 
convicted of those attrocious acts, I could not help thinking that leni- 
ty towards him was carried too far in sentencing him only to six: 
months' imprisonment. I am still more grieved to think, that any 
business which requires such dreadful modes of training, should be 
tolerated. 

Perhaps I shall be told, that hoys so trained are necessary. I deny 
the assertion. Chimneys are kept clean, without such cruel and dan* 
gerous means, not only in many countries on the continent, but even 
in some parts of our own island, where the houses are much higher 
than in London. In North Britain, for instance, a bunch of furze or 
of broom answers the purpose, and does the business cheaper and bet- 
ter. One man stands at the top and another at the bottom of the 
chimney, when a rope is letdown by means of a ball; and the bunch 
of furze or broom, being properly fastened on, is pulled up and down 
till the chimney is quite cleaned. The little trouble and expense at- 
tending the operation are the strongest incitements to repeat it so of- 
ten as to preclude the possibility of chimneys ever taking fire. Is 
this the case in London, though hundreds of lives are every year sa- 
crificed to the most barbarous method of preventing danger? How vain 
shall we find the boasts that are made of mighty improvements, in 
the metropolis of the British empire, if we fairly consider that it i.s 
at least a century behind the meanest village in the kingdom, in al- 
most every thing that regards the preservation of human life! 

I have often heard the plea of necessity urged to justify doing 

M 
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wrong, but never more absurdly than in the employment of boys te 
clean chimneys. Experience clear!) proves that itc;m be much bet- 
ter done without them; and shall we, in perverse opposition to rea- 
son and humanity, continue a practice which is equally forbidden by 
both ? The abolition of the slave-trade has of late > ears become a very 
popular topic among- us; and the cause of the poor Africans has been 
pleaded with lips of fire in our senate. But while our pride is flat- 
tered by the idea of relieving- slaves abroad, we make a set of our fel- 
low-subjects at home infinite!) greater slaves, and far more miserable! 
This is something like the fashionable chimera of universal philan- 
thropy, which pretends to be alive to the sufferings of the distant 
Hottentots, but in reality steels the heart against spectacles of much 
keener wretchedness in our own streets. 

My late worthy friend. Jonas Lanway, who literally went about, do- 
ing good, used all his influence to ameliorate the condition of those 
unhappy creatures; which, in a certain degree, he effected. But 
there are some customs, that can be thoroughly mended, only by be- 
ing completely abolished. While boys are forced up chimneys, they 
must be miserable, whatever laws are made for their relief. A law 
prohibiting the practice altogether, would be at once laying the axe 
to the root of the tree; and the evil admits of no other remedy. ' 

Had Mr. Hanway taken up the matter upon this ground, he had 
spirit raid perseverance sufficient to have carried it through, and to 
have obtained an act of parliament for the effectual relief of the most 
wretched beings on the face of the earth, lie confined his benevolent 
exertions to a partial alleviation of their miseries, because it had never 
occurred to him, that the climbing boys, as he calls them, were wholly 
unnecessary. What a pity he did not carry his views a little farther, 
as, in that case, he certainly would not have remained satisfied with 
any thing short of their total emancipation from such cruel and useless 
bondage ! 

The situation of those children of misery is now become more 
hopeless, in consequence of the death of Lady Montague, who used 
to make such of them as could go to her house, happy for a,t least one 
day in the long and lingering year. I often wished to see her well- 
known talents exerted in their favour: they could not have had an abler 
or a better advocate. The amiableness of her character would have' 
given additional force to the impressive productions of her pen; and 
the legislature might have been induced to interpose its authority in 
suppressing an employment at once so destructive and so degrading 
to the human species. 

But surlcy there is humanity enough in both houses of parliament 
to take up this subject, without any other appeal to their feelings than 
a bare representation of facts. 

Many touches more would be necessary to finish the melancholy 
picture of the wretchedness of young chimnej -sweepers. It is enough 
for me to sketch the principal outlines, in hopes that some person 
more at leisure may be induced to lay on the internal colouring. In 
addition, however, to the miseries already described, I must not omit 
the malignity of the disorders, with which those poor creatures, if 
they live long enough, arc almost sure to be afflicted. They are not 
only deformed and stunted in their growth, but, in consequence of 
having their pores clogged, and the surface of their bodies continual- 
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Jy covered with a coat of dirt composed of soot, sweat, £<c. they are 
subject to various maladies unknown to the rest of mankind. 

I need only give an instance of one of those diseases, which is called 
by the sufferers the soot-wart, but which the late Mr. Pott has very 
properly named the CJihnney -sweepers' cancer. He describes it as a 
ragged, ill-looking sore, with hard and rising edges, — rapid in its pro- 
guess, painful in all its attacks, and most certainly destructive in its 
event. Extirpation by the knife, on its first appearance, and the im- 
mediate removal of the part affected, he looks upon its the only chance 
of putting a stop to, or preventing the fatal issue of the disease. His 
reflection on the subject does equal honor to his heart and to his under- 
standing. " The fate of these people," says he, " seems singularly 
hard. In their early infancy, they are most frequently treated with 
great brutality, and almost starved with cold and hunger. They are 
thrust up narrow, and sometimes hot chimneys; where they arebruisr 
ed, burned, and almost suffocated; and when they get to puberty, they 
becqme peculiarly liable to a most noisome, painful, and fatal dis- 
ease." 



chap. vin. 
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CHILDREN are not only lamed and maimed, but they 
often lose their lives by accidents, owing to the carelessness or incon- 
siderate neglect of nurses and mothers. A child should never be left 
alone in a place of danger, or in any situation where he may, through 
his own want of experience, be exposed to the destructive elements 
of lire and water. We daiiy hear of children that h<#fe been burned 
to death, in consequence of their clothes having caught fire; and even 
grown people often lose their lives by similar accidents. 

Afflicting events of this kind often take place even under the mo- 
ther's eye; and, what is surprising, their frequency does not prepare 
women for the most effectual method of extinguishing the fire. Dis- 
tracted by the frightful scene, and the cries of the sufferer, they rush 
to tear off the burning clothes. But, before this ca"n be effected, the 
mischief is done. The attempt, therefore should never be made. 
The clothing, instead of being torn off, ought to be pressed close to 
the body, and whatever is at hand wrapped over it, so as to exclude 
the air, upon which the blaze will go out. It is the action of the air 
that keeps it alive, and increases ite vehemence. A carpet, a table- 
cloth, a blanket, any close wrapper, will instantly extinguish it. La- 
dies, whose dress is so very liable to catch fire, should in such a case 
have recourse to these means, and be their own preservers, instead of 
running out of the room, fanning the flame, and uselessly screaming 
for help, which comes too late to save them from tortures and from 
death. 

Our newspapers frequently contain accounts of persons, who, b> 
running about, not only accelerate their own destruction, but frighten 
others into an absolute incapacity of affording them any assistance. A 
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case nearly of this sort very lately fell under my observation. A beau- 
tiful woman, with her clothes in ablaze, had been suffered to runout 
into the street, before anybody ventured to approach her. A hackney- 
coachman, seeing her in this situation, jumped off" his box, and wrap- 
ping his coat round her, extinguished" the flames. Though her life 
saved, no remedy could be found for the cruel ravages of the fire 
on her person. She lost the use of some of her limbs, and was most 
shockingly disfigured. Few people are ignorant of what ought to be 
done to extinguish flame; but presence of mind or courage is wanting 
in the moment of sudden danger, and the consequences are of course 
deplorable. I admire the practical philosophy of the good women in 
North Britain, who are employed in spinning flax, or tow as they call 
it. Whenever the flax round the distaff catches fire by accident, they 
immediately wrap their apron about it, and it is out in an instant. But 
where the fire affects an arimated being, especially a darling child, I 
am afraid few mothers would have the resolution to act in the same 
manner. Nor is this the case with mothers only. I have known a 
father stand by, and see his darling daughter burned to death, with- 
out any, immediate and rational effort for her relief: the powers both 
of his mind and body were suspended by the shock; and he remained 
like a statue at the very crisis of the alarming catastrophe. Nay, I 
have known children carried into the street, that the air might ex- 
tinguish the flame. 

It must be evident enough, from what I have said of excessive care 
in the treatment of children, that I would not have mothers or nurses 
over-solicitous about trifles. But where exposure to danger may be 
attended with irreparable mischief, it cannot be loo cautiously guarded 
against. I would therefore have the upper garments of children, when 
they can run about, made of woolen materials, which do not so.rea- 
rflily catch fire as manufactures of flax and cotton. 1 would also have 
children taught very early to dread the fire; and I think that the best 
way of impressing their minds with the danger of coming too near it, 
^s to suffer them to burn their fingers slightly, yet so as to give them 
some pain. This would have more effect than a thousand admoni- 
tions. 

When children are cold, they are very apt to get close to the fire: 
by which means they not only run the risk of being burned, but of in- 
ducing vvhitlocs or other inflammatory disorders of the extremities. 
In these cases, however, I would not have the preventive care of the 
nurses or parents carried too far, The actual experience of the ting- 
ling effect will operate more powerfully than any which can be said to 
young people to make them avoid it: when they have once felt the 
smart, a few words to remind them of the cause will be quite suffi- 
cient: and they will easily acquire the habit of rubbing their hands 
and running about, rather than going to the fire to warm themselves, 
after having been out in the cold. 

I have always been glad to find those semi-circular irons, called 
guards, fixed up round fire-places in nurseries, and in all the apart- 
ments to which children had access. It gives me still greater plea- 
sure to see wire- fenders, two or three feet in height, now frequently 
made use of even in parlours and drawing rooms. They are excel- 
lent preser-atives from the danger to which grown persons, particu- 
larly ladies, as well as giddy boys and girls, may* be exposed, when 
itting bv the fire. 
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Children are very fond of roasting things, such as chesnuts, pota- 
toes, Sec. in the fire. I knew a lady, who hai nearly lost her life by 
an accident arising from a circumstance of this sort. A little boy 
was poking in the fire for a potatoe, which be had put in to roast;, 
his clothes caught the flame, and, chough his mother was standing 
by, he was dreadfully burned. She, being a nurse at the time, held 
an infant in her arms, which rendered her less capable of assisting 
the other child. The effect of the shock on herself was seriously 
alarming; it dried up her breast-milk, and produced a fever, the vio- 
lence of which left little hopes of her recovery for three weeks; she 
was then seized with a convulsion fit, which came on critically, like 
that which often precedes the eruption of the small pox in infants, 
and is far from being an unfavourable symptom. Her fit proved 
equally salutary; it abated the lorce of the fever, and she grew bet- 
ter every day after. This lady was attended by my excellent friend 
Ihe late Dr. John Gregory and myself, who had both despaired of 
her recovery. 

The accidents from scalding are still more numerous. Children 
are in continual danger where victuals are cooking: and among the 
lower and middle ranks, the kitchen is the nursery. One of the 
finest boys I ever saw, lost his life in this manner. He was dancing 
round the kitchen, when a pot full of food for some domestic animals., 
which had been just taken off the fire, stood in his way: he fell back- 
wards, and was so scalded, that, in spite of all my best endeavours, 
he died. 

Nothing hot should ever be left within a child's reach; otherwise 
he will very probably pull it over him: in which case, before the 
clothes can begot off, he may be scalded to death. Children are al- 
so apt to carry every thing to the mouth; and a very small quantity of 
any liquid, 6oiling hot, will occasion death, if taken into the 
stomach. A melancholy proof of this occurred not long since. A 
child put the spout of a tea kettle to its mouth, and drank a little of 
the boiling water, which proved almost instantly fatal. Numberless 
instances have come to my knowledge, of children having pulled off 
the table dishes full of hot victuals, with which they were scalded in 
a terrible manner. Indeed, victuals, or any thick substances, in a 
burning hot state, are much worse than fluids, as they adhere more 
closely to the skin. 

Perhaps there is not a more painful death, than that which is the 
consequence of scalding or burning. When instantaneous, it is no- 
thing; but when lingering, it is dreadful beyond imagination. We 
can only form some imperfect idea of it from the intense pain occa- 
sioned by scalds or burns, though not of deadly effect. I once had a 
patient, about one half of whose skin was scalded, by falling into a 
boiler. Though this man recovered, yet so great Was his agony, that, 
every time he was dressed, he used to beg and pray to be put to 
death. 

Accidents by cold water, though not so frequent in early life as 
those occasioned by fire, ought nevertheless to be guarded against 
with due precaution. Children, who have no idea that these ele- 
ments are hostile to life, are often dead before they know their dan- 
ger. Wells and pieces of water near houses are frequently left open, 
or without any fence round them, as if they were designed for traps 
to allure the unwary to destruction. Is it not well known that young 
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people are fond of looking into the water, especially when they can 
see their own image or likeness? And, is it an uncommon tiling for 
Ihem, when viewing themselves in the watery mirror, to tumble in, 
and to be drowned? Even to this day I shudder at the recollection of 
a draw-well in my father's garden, without the least railing to keep 
children at a proper distance. A thousand times, in playful mood, 
have I sported en the margin of the abyss, and cannot now conceive 
how I escaped a fatal slip. It is a weak security against the danger of 
open wells, or ponds, or pits, or the like cavities, to tell a child to 
take care. The effect of such a silly piece of advice is well exposed 
in Gat's fable of the old hen and the young cock: of which the mo- 
ral is — , 

" Restrain your child — you'll soonbelievs 

" The text which says we sprung from Eve." 

But it is not only in yards and gardens that the least slip may some- 
limes be fatal to children; they are often exposed to almost as much 
danger withindoors, by falls in various situations. I shall first men- 
tion the dark and winding stair-cases* which remain in all old houses, 
especially in that part of London which is called the City. Children 
must be endued with a degree of precaution far beyond their years, 
to avoid tumbling upon those stairs; and, if they do make a false 
step, they often roll from the top to the bottom. As, from the usual 
lightness of a child, a leg or an arm is seldom broken by such an ac-' 
cident, little notice is taken of it at the time; but although it may 
not seem to do much hurt for the present, it often lays the foundation 
of future maladies. The fine organization or structure of the brain 
may receive a dangeious shock; and there is reason to believe that 
the hydrocephalus internus^ is sometimes the consequence of bruises, 
or blows, or other injuries done to the head- I lost a most promis- 
ing boy, through an affection of his brain, which 1 thought was ow- 
ing to a fall from a kitchen-dresser. , 

All children have an inclination to climb, and to get upon stools, 
chairs, tables, Sec. A fail from one of these is more dangerous than 
mothers and nurses are apt to imagine. A child's head is large, 
and, being specifically heavier than the body, is the part most liable 
to strike the ground, and thus to cause a concussion of the brain, 
which may be attended with fatal consequences. All the furniture of 
a nursery should be low, so as to preclude at once the desire of climb- 
ing and the danger of falling. The tables should also be made with- 
out corners, as these sharp projections often do mischief. I have al- 
ready declared myself a warm advocate for indulging the restless ac- 
tivity of children, on which their growth and health very much de- 
pend; but, till they acquire reason and experience to guide them, it 
is the business of their parents to take care, that they move about, 
and always remain in a sphere cf perfect safety. 

For the same reason, nurses should never leave any deadly weapon 
within the reach of children. Knives and sharp instruments, with 
which they may cut or wound themselves, are very improper play- 
things. Yet I remember to have read in some newspaper a curious 
story, of several lives having bten saved by a knife in the hand of an 
infant. It happened near one of those extensive woods on the con- 
tinent, whence hungry wolves often sally forth in quest of prey. The 
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wife of a peasant, who lived in a cottage at no great distance, was gone 
out upon some business, leaving an infant in the cradle, under the 
care of three or four more of her young family, one of whom gave a 
knife to the baby to amuse it. during the mother's absence, a wolf, 
impelled by hunger, rushed into the cottage, and made its first snap 
at the infant's arm, which, being extended with the knife in a play- 
ful manner, it entered the throat of the ravenous animal, and proved 
its death. As the women in our happy island have no occasion to 
arm their children against such enemies, I do not suppose that they 
will be tempted, by the desire of hearing their infants cried up as he- 
roes, to intrust them with weapons, which are far more likely to 
hurt than to defend them. 

But to return to more serious and necessary precautions: I must 
take notice of some fatal accidents which frequently occur, though 
they may be easily guarded against. We daily hear of children fall- 
ing from windows and being killed: this must be owing to the want 
of proper preservatives; a few bars fixed across the windows of the 
nursery, or of any high apartments where children are suffered to 
play about, would prevent such disasters. Yet easy as the remedy 
is, we find it too often neglected. How frequently have I seen, with 
much alarm, children hanging out of windows in a state of imminent 
danger, and no regard paid to them by any person within! this is pe- 
culiarly the case with the children of the poor in London, who com- 
monly live in the upper stories, and seldom or never have their win- 
dows secured by bars. To keep such windows constantly shut would 
exclude the fresh air, so necessary to health, and even to existence? 
while, on the other hand, having them open, without the guard or* 
defence here recommended, is exposing the giddy and thoughtless to 
certain mischief. On the least noise in the street, a' child is apt to 
run to the window, and, leaning forward in eager gaze, is often dash- 
ed against the pavement. 

In my former remarks on hanging cols, my chief aim was to shew 
how much safer and more conducive to sleep their gentle motion was 
than the violent and dangerous rocking of a cradle. I have now an 
observation of greater extent to make on beds in general, which is, that 
they often prove fatal to children, instead of being places of easy and 
secure repose. It is too customary for mothers and nurses to take in- 
fants into bed with them for the whole night. This is always relax- 
ing, and sometimes attended with the melancholy effect of suffoca- 
tion. Either in France or in Holland, I am not now positive which, 
there is a prohibitory law against putting any child to sleep in the 
same bed with its mother or nurse. Though we have no such law in 
England, maternal care ought to supply the want of it, especially as 
it is not an extraordinary, or a very uncommon thing to hear of a 
child's being smothered by the accidental rolling or pressure of a 
grown person during sleep. 

The use of turn-up. bedsteads is not less noxious or dangerous. — 
They exclude the air from the bed clothes all day, and render them 
frouzy and unwholesome. Children may also be inadvertently killed 
in them. The servant, or perhaps the mother, turns up the bed in a. 
hurry, without examining whether the child is in it or not: the infant 
incapable of making any noise in this situation, is smothered before 
fhu mistake is found out; and tears flow in vain to remedy what a lit- 
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tie caution might have prevented, or what could never have hap; . 
in a proper bed. 

Children suffocated in this manner, as well as those accidentally 
overlaid, might be sometimes restored to life. Yet I do not recollec 
any instances, except the one mentioned in my " Domestic Medicine,' 
of its having been done; though it must be as practicable as in case i 
of drowning, of fits, and various other casualties, attended with a sus- 
pension or seeming extinction of all the vital powers. It is not my 
business, however, to suggest the use of very precarious restoratives, 
when the means of prevention are so easy and certain. 

I should never have done, were I to engage in a particular descrip- 
tion of all the dangers to which children are exposed in our streets, 
partly through the want of a good medical police, and partly through 
the negligence of their parents. The importance and the necessity 
of the former, I may take some other opportunity to enlarge upon; 
my present wish is, to excite the attention of mothers to the perils 
which await their children at almost every corner, when they are suf- 
fered to run about by themselves, or intrusted to young people who 
have neither sufficient strength nor experience to protect them. It 
always gives me great uneasiness to see infants dandled by girls who 
are hardly able to hold them up, or led about by others whose giddi- 
ness is more likely to plunge them into danger than to keep them out 
of it. At least half the accidents that befal children, both within doors 
and without, are owing to the folly, the cruelty, I had almost said the 
murderous criminality of leaving one child to the care of another, who, 
though a little older, is not less in want of a mother's or a nurse's vi- 
gilance. 

Let me ask any parent of common sense and tender feelings, whe- 
ther it can be fairly considered as much short of murder, to let a lit- 
tle girl of seven or eight years of age take an infant out in her arms, 
or lead about younger children than herself, in a city, where carts and 
carriages of every description are rattling along — where horses are 
galloping — bullocks furiously driven — and crowds of people constantly 
rushing with thoughtless impetuosity? Is it a wonder, then, to hear 
every day of children run over, their legs or arms broken, their brains 
dashed out, or their bodies crushed to atoms, in the midst of those 
dangers to which they are so inconsiderately exposed? Though the 
immediate authors of such disasters deserve in most cases to be hang- 
ed, yet I do not know how any jury could conscientiously acquit the 
negligent parent of some participation in the crime. 

Let me therefore conjure mothers, in particular, never to permit 
their young children to go alone into the streets, and never to rely 
upon one child's protection of another. It is also a mother's duty to 
make her children, as soon as they are capable of it, aware of danger, 
and to instruct them how to avoid the numberless enemies that beset 
them on all sides, and too often prove fatal to infant life. A good po- 
lice would certainly go a great way towards the prevention of many of 
those disasters which so frequently occur in our streets, but no laws 
can ever bt made that will supercede the mother's care and at' 
in watching over the health and safety of her clukh 
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CHAP. IX. 

*5 FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, AND OTHER CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS FOE 
THE REARING OF POOR OR DESERTED CHlLDiREN. 

1 HE proper qualifications and indispensible duties of mo- 
thers having so far engaged our attention, I am not without hopes 
that the remarks which have been made on those important subjects, 
will be of some service in the middling and higher ranks of life. But 
it gives me pain to think, that there are great numbers of poor women, 
who do not want so much to be taught, as to be enabled to discharge 
their duty. They would willingly devote all their time and care to the 
nursing of their children; but the want of common necessaries forces 
them to be otherwise employed. They see their infants languish; but 
the dread of famine is an object of still keener concern. They are 
not dead to the impulses of natural affection; but its warm emotions 
in their hearts are soon chilled by distress. It is poverty, whose icy 
hand congeals the streams of maternal comfort, and whose withering 
breath blasts some of the fairest buds of human life. 

Vanity is more gratified than reason, by the acknowledgment that 
there is not any country in the known world which is so much dis- 
tinguished as England for its charitable institutions. How mortify- 
ing is it to add, that there is not any country in which charity is so 
much abused and perverted! When I look at such a building as the 
Foundling Hospital, much more like a palace than a nursery for poor 
children; — when I consider the vast sums laid out in raising that struc- 
ture, and the still greater sums which have since been expended and 
continue to be expended upon the most pompous and useless parts of 
the establishment; — I cannot help crying out with Rochefoucault, 
that virtue or charity would never go so far y if pride did not keep her 
comfiany. 

It is much to be lamented, that the plans for the relief both of the 
old and the young, in every pitiable situation, which at different times 
have been encouraged by the people of England, should all be con-' 
nected with superb buildings, profitable jobs, and a train of offices and 
employments, which prey upon the funds, and render their use to the 
public very small, in comparison to what it might otherwise have been. 
This gross misapplication — this waste of charitable contributions, is 
not the only thing to be found fault with in the management of the 
Foundling Hospital. Never did any institution holdout fairer claims 
to the support of the benevolent and humane, and never was any more 
liberally patronised; yet, from ignorance and inexperience, instead of 
preserving the lives of children, it has too frequently accelerated their 
death. 

The first suggestion of a Foundling Hospital was certainly very 
plausible; its professed object was to rescue from misery and destruc- 
tion the innocent victims that would otherwise be doomed to both by 
the desertion of their parents. Thus many valuable lives would be 
saved to society, and such a resource would be opened to unfortunate 
mothers, as would remove, or considerably weaken, any temptation 
ta the commission of the most unnatural act*. The prude, the bigot; 
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and the canting hypocrite, might, indeed, condemn such a supposed 
encouragement to the illicit union of the sexes; but hurranity can never 
look upon the preservation of a human bfing as a crime. 

An undertaking, therefore, of so specious a tendency, could not 
fail to meet with the most generous support. Independently of all 
private contributions, sixty thousand pounds a year out of the public 
money were for several years appropriated by parliament to *o lauda- 
ble a purpose. A palace, as I before observed, instead of a nursery, 
soon reared its head. The doors were thrown open for the admission 
of deserted children from all parts, not to be nursed and educated 
there, but to be sent down to the distant counties, and in their con- 
veyance numbers of the poor infants perished. I am not here making 
a vague or an imaginary calculation; I am stating what fell under my 
own notice, when I was physician to a very considerable branch of the 
Foundling Hospital. I hae elsewhere described the mortality which 
was occasioned by the improper use of medicines among those who 
had survived the fatigues of the journey. I have also explained the 
very easy means I made use of to put a stop to such afflicting ravages, 
while the children and their nurses were under my inspection and con- 
trol. But all my remonstrances against having them dragged away 
from those nurses too soon, crowded into hospitals, confined in 
schools, or put out to unhealthy employments, were unavailing. I 
was told, that the established rules and customs of the hospital could 
not be deviated from, though their evident effect was to destroy health, 
and to enfeeble the minds as well as the bodies of the unfortunate 
victims. 

I have often viewed with indignation the fallacious reports of the 
numbers of children said to be brought up and provided for at such 
places. I am very confident, that were an accurate list made out of 
those who perished through unseasonable removals, improper treat- 
ment, bad nursing, diseases occasioned by too early confinement in 
schools, as well as by infection in hospitals, and, lastly, through what 
I call murderous occupations, it would appear that not one in ten of 
the infants received there, ever lived to become a useful member of 
society. 

But, besides the evils here hinted at, there is a fundamental error 
in the plan itself, not only of the Foundling Hospital, but of all paro- 
chial and other charitable institutions for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of poor children. Every scheme which tends to separate the 
parent from the child, whatever imposing appearance it way wear, is 
a bad one, and will eventi^lly be found to do mischief. It is fl\ ing in 
the face of nature, a thing that never can be done with impunity: it 
is rending asunder the first and the strongest bonds of society — pa- 
rental and filial affection: it is perversely attempting to blunt and de- 
stro' the finest feeling of the heart, motherly love, without which the 
human species could not long exist. All nature points out the mother 
for the nurse of every thing that is brought forth alive; nor can her 
place be supplied by any institution. Those who make the experiment 
will soon be convinced of their temeritv and folly. 

A few years ago, I met with a letter addressed to lord Fitzwilliam, 
then viceroy of Ireiand, on the subject of the protestant charity schools 
in that country. As the author's sentiments agiee with mine m many 
points, and particularly with respect to the pernicious effects of sepa- 
rating children from their parent* for the sake of education, I shall 
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here give them in his own words. Some people may think the lan- 
guage too strong; hut the nature of the subject required the most 
pointed energy. 

" My Lord, I do request that you will take the trouble of reading 
the account of this inveterately illiberal institution in any common 
almanac; and every line will, I think, carry its own reprobation to an in- 
genuous mind. The children, as it is regulated in their unnatural 
system, are all placed in schools remote from their former abodes; 
or, in other words, they are torn from all the sweet associations that 
attend the interesting idea of home. This is, indeed, a charity 
which thrives on the extinction of all the other charities of life ; end 
the feelings of nature must be eradicated, before they can become nurslings 
of the state. They are banished from their vicinage to a remote 
quarter of the kingdom, where all the traces and ties of kindred are 
lost and cut off; all habitudes of the heart smothered in the cradle;, 
and, when sent into the world, they know not the spot which gave 
them birth, the mother that bore them, nor the blood that flows in 
their veins. I think of the speech of Logan, the Indian chief, when 
all his kindred were murdered — There remains not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any living creature." 

The writer here takes occasion to direct his remarks to the heart, 
as well as to the head ; — to exert all his powers of "pathetic, as well 
as argumentative eloquence. "It is," says he, "a cold, cheerless, and 
forlorn feeling of this nature, which must freeze the young blood, 
and, facing the mind in a state of sullen insulation, makes its re- 
action upon society rather dangerous than beneficial. The ties of kin- 
dred operate as a sort of external' conscience upon the conduct of 
men, deterring them from the commission of great crimes, for 
fear of the disgrace which would be reflected on their relations. 
There is a family pride, a domestic honour, among the very poor- 
est and lowest of the community, that guards, and sanctions, and is 
a sort of God for the little household. Even the highest have such 
workings of nature. Lady Macbeth exclaims, hud he not tesevibled 
my father when he slept, I had done it. The imagined countenance of 
her father was the only conscience left, and came between her and 
murder. But charter-school policy makes a sort of massacre of all 
those domestic moralities which operate upon character and conduct, 
without being able to put a higher and nobler principle of action in 
their place ; and thus, I fear, the same policy has bred up many vic- 
tims for the laws, while they only thought of making proselytes to 
religion," 

Though the subject is here considered only in a moral light, yet 
I could not resist the temptation to make a short extract from such a 
masterly letter ; and I do not think that any of my readers will be 
displeased at the perusal of it. But 1 have still less occasion to make 
any apology for stating the author's opinion of the mast effectual 
means of remedying the evil, as the leading feature of his plan of 
reform exactly corresponds with what I recommended above thirty 
years ago. I was then lamenting that povertv often obliged mothers 
to neglect their offspring, in order to procure the necessaries of life. 
I observed, that, in suchca.es, it became the interest as well as the 
duty of the public to assist them ; but I contended that ten thousand 
times more benefit would accrue to the state, by enabling the poor to 
bring up their own children, than from all the hospitals that ever 
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could be erected with that view. In a subsequent edition of those re- 
marks, I added, that, if it were made the interest of the poor to 
keep their children alive, we should lose but very few of them ; and 
that a small premium given annually to each poor family, for every 
child they had alive at the year's end, would save more infant lives 
that if the whole revenue of the crown were expended on hospitals for 
that purpose. 

It gave me great pleasure to find, that the writer just now quoted 
had reasoned in the same manner on the hundreds of thousands which 
had beep expended, merely, he says, to create foundlings ; the tenth 
part of which, if properly employed, would have been of infinitely 
more service to society. The proper mode of employing charitable 
contributions, he thinks, should consist chiefly in giving premiums 
to such parents as have shewn most zeal and capacity in educating their 
children. Thus, notwithstanding the different points of view in 
which we examined the abuse of so important a part of public chari- 
ties, the very means which I advised for saving the lives, and pro- 
moting the bodily health of infants, appear to him the mest condu- 
cive also to the intellectual and moral improvement. 

The prejudices in favor of old institutions must be strong, indeed, 
•when they can resist the clearest evidence of facts, and the plain 
deductions of fair argument. Yet, in the question before us, how the 
public, or the state, may most effectually contribute to the nursing 
and rearing of poor infants, one would suppose that no appeal to 
past experience, nor any great depth of reasoning, were necessary 
to demonstrate the impropriety of separating children from their pa- 
rents. Nature forms the chain that binds them ; and, if possible, it 
should never be broken. I have shewn how the lives of the mother 
and the child are entwined, not only during pregnancy, but after de- 
livery. To part them, is to endanger the health and existence of 
both. They are equally necessary to each other's well-being; and 
the longer they are kept together, the more sensible they become of 
the duties they owe to one another, which, when faithfully discharged, 
tend greatly to increase the sum of human happiness. 

But how are we to expect that any regard will be paid to this doc- 
trine by narrow-minded unfeeling overseers of the poor, who make a 
greater merit of saving a shilling to their parish, than of saving fifty 
lives to the community ? We now and then hear of such persons be- 
ing dragged into our courts of justice, to answer for their cruelty to 
pregnant women ; but no account is kept, and of course no cogni- 
sance can be taken, of the immense number of infants that are torn 
in our parochial receptacles, from the arms of their distressed mo- 
thers, and are consigned to an untimely death, or to certain debility 
and protracted wretchedness. Even the show of humanity in some 
of those places, serves only to excite our stronger indignation. It is 
a cobweb, through which the penetrating eye can easily see written 
up in letters of blood children murdered here under the sanction of 
charity. 

Are we not always shocked at reading or hearing any accounts of 
the barbarous policy that prevails in China, where avaricious as well 
as distressed parents are encouraged by the permission of the 
law, and by the force of example, to destroy their female children, in 
order to avoid the expense of rearing them ? And is there a father or 
i mother in Great-Britain, who would not join in a general outcry 
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against an act of parliment for the immediate drowning of all infants? 
taken to parish work-houses? Yet, humanity itself must acknowledge- 
that instant death is infinitely preferable to a lingering existence in a 
state of pain, of misery, of continual suffering and disease. I do not, 
therefore, hesitate to assert, that such policy lis that of the Chinese, 
or such an act of parliament as I have now mentioned, would, in reali- 
ty, be an act of mercy, contrasted with the present most barbarous*, 
most inhuman, and most detestable method of taking care, as it is 
falsely called, of poor infants thrown upon the parish. 

Nothing was left undone by the late Jonas tlamvay to probe this 
sore to the bottom. He spared neither time, pains, nor expense, to 
procure the fullest information on the subject, before he published 
his " Plea for mercy to the children of the poor." He there states^ 
as the result of his inquiries and calculations, that not more than one 
jn seventy of the children consigned to the parish, ever attained ts 
mature age; and that even that one seldom became an useful mem- 
ber of the community. Among many instances of the most horrid 
nature, he takes notice of a memorandum he met with in the books 
of a certain parish, where the names of particular nurses were in- 
serted, with the remark of their being " excellent killing nurses. — 
This testimonial of their expertness in murder, was deemed by the 
overseers, who had tried them, the strongest recommendation to con- 
stant employment. 

Let it not be supposed, that I mean to involve all overseersof the 
poor in one general charge of infanticide. I know several of thenx 
to be very amiable and tender-hearted men, who would do every 
thing in their power to promote the ends of true charity and the real 
interests of humanity, were they not tied down by the established 
rules of their office. That part of the institution which relates to 
the nursing and rearing of children, being radically wrong, the most 
zealous exertions of any individual, during his short continuance' in 
office, will operate but as a temporary palliative of an evil in its own 
nature incurable. It is not a panial reform, but a total change of 
•system, that can in such cases be productive of any good effect. 

The supporters of Foundling Hospitals may imagine, that a justi- 
fication of their plan is implied even in my censures of parochial es- 
tablishments for poor children. They may say, that the laudable 
end of their charity is not to separate infants from their mothers, but 




lamented the abuses which had arisen out of it, or rather, which 
were inseparably connected with the execution of the scheme. Its 
obvious tendency and its actual effect have been to create foundlings,-- 
to encourage the desertion of young children, whom many of the ir 
parents would never have consigned to a receptacle of that sort, but 
from cruel necessity, and from a vain hope that due care would be 
taken of the poor creatures. I have shewn the extent of that care, 
the dreadful sweep of mortality which accompanied it, and its conse- 
quent insufficiency to promote the desired end. 

I would not however have Foundling Hospitals entirely abolished. 
I would endeavour, in the first place, to render them less necessary. 
by a method which 1 shall fully explain in the next chapter, and ol 
whicji 'he great object will bo to take away from poor mother* all 
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temptation to abandon their children. But as some women may be 
prompted, by other motives than that of want, to destroy their young-, 
let there be a receptacle ever open for the rescue of such victims, 
and for the prevention of such unnatural crimes. If my plan for the 
relief of poverty, above hinted at, be carried into full effect, the num- 
ber of foundlings of the latter description will always be small, and 
will not require any very expensive establishment. There will be no 
occasion for showy buildings — no room for lucrative job6, offices, or 
appointments. Two or three trustees, without salary or emolument, 
and actuated splely by humane and charitable motives, will be suffi- 
cient to receive the money, and to lay it out according to well-regu- 
lated and maturely considered instructions. The present abuses are 
very great and flagrant; but the reform is very easy, il it be zealously 
undertaken and persevered in by men of talents and virtue. I take it 
for granted that such persons will also possess dignity of rriind enough 
lo despise the wretched suggestions of ignorance, of prejudice, of 
envy, malignity,'' sordid interest, and disappointed vanity. 

The foregoing remarks are purposely confined to some of our most 
popular establishments for the nursing and rearing of children. It 
would lead me too far to enter into a detail of all the schemes 
which have assumed the like name of charitable institutions in the 
neighbourhood of London alone. The former have at least the me- 
rit of having been well intended; but most bt the latter are founded 
in fraud, and have no other aim but to enrich some artful projector, 
at the expense of public credulity. This is an inexhaustible fund 
for any man who can invent a quack medicine, a new mode of faith, 
or the plan of some specious charity. We have seen footmen in the 
first department, coal-heavers in the second, and swindlers in the 
third, driving their chariots with rival splendor and success. But 
the victims of the last deception are most to be pitied, because they 
are poor, innocent, and helpless children; while the dupes of the 
two first, being people of mature years and experience, cannot lay 
claim to any compassion for suffering not only their purses, but their 
Tery souls and bodies, to be sported with by ignorant and audacious 
impostors. 



CHAP. X. 

SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR THE PRESERVATION A jVD IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

W ERE this subject to be discussed with a degree of extent 
suited to its- importance, it would require a large volume. But I mean 
to touch only on a few of the principal points, merely with the hope 
of exciting more general attention to a matter, which, though of the 
highest concern, has hitherto been very slightly considered! I shall 
not dwell upon truths which are obvious to almost every person of 
common understanding, that the resources and stability of a state 
depends upon the number, vigour, and industry of its subjects; and, 
on the contrary, that where little value is set on the increase of po- 
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pulation, on the growth, health, or life of man, the political fabric, 
however showy, stands on a rotten foundation, and must sooner or la- 
ter sink into an abyss dug out of its own inhumanity. It is enough to 
mention these truths, in order to secure the ready assent of all think- 
ing people; but the practical inferences to be drawn from them may 
admit of a great diversity of opinions. The plan which I am 
about to propose, whether approved of or not, may be productive of 
one good effect at least, that of exercising the ingenuity of others, 
and perhaps of conducting public and private charity to more useful 
purposes than those to which they are now applied. 

I hope I need not go over the old ground again, or repeat my for- 
mer arguments, to prove that there is not any law of nature so clear, 
so forcible, or so sacred as that which ordains every mother to be the 
nurse of her own young. The well-being of both, as I before ob- 
served, depends on the faithful discharge of this duty. Every at- 
tempt to divert the breast-milk from its proper channels, endangers 
the mother's life; and it is beyond the power of wealth to procure, or 
of art to devise, any nutriment so congenial to the constitution of the 
infant, as the very juices of which it" is composed, and which have 
so long sustained it in the womb. It is equally impossible to supply 
the tender care and unwearied attention of a parent; and the rich, who 
trust to hirelings, find by woeful experience, that half their children 
perish in early life. Is it a wonder, then, that a far greater mortality 
should await the poor infants thrown upon the parish, or consigned to 
an hospital, where no individual is interested in their preservation? I 
have faithfully stated, as a matter which came within the sphere of 
my own knowledge, that nine out of ten of the deserted foundlings 
died before they attained to maturity; and it appears from Mr. Han- 
way's unquestionable account, that sixty-nine out of seventy of the poor 
parish children perish in the same untimely manner. Can it therefore 
be called charity to persevere in measures which are so destructive to 
the population of the country? 

I before suggested what appeared to me the best substitute for a 
Foundling Hospital, confined in its objects to the preservation of such, 
children as might otherwise perish by neglect, and of such as may be 
deprived of their mothers at an early age by the " hand of fate." 
Poor orphans and deserted infants being in the same predicament, 
though from different causes, must be reared by strangers. The on- 
ly expedient in these unavoidable deviations from nature, is to place 
the children under the care of nurses of unexceptionable character, 
in a* healthy part of the country, and not to take them away till of age 
to be put apprentices. This very circumstance will prompt every 
nurse to use her best endeavours to rear a child who is to stay with her, 
if he thrives and does well, till he is fourteen years of age. It is the 
only chance of making a stranger acquire in time a maternal affection 
for her nursling. It is also the only chance of a poor child's acquiring 
a good constitution, and that kind of early education which is best 
suited to rural employments. 

But, for the relief of poor women, who in pregnancy may be ex- 
posed to numberless afflictions, and who, after delivery, may often be 
forced to part with their children, I would not recommend either hos- 
pitals or parish work-houses. These receptacles are little better than 
half-way houses, or conductors to the grave. In their room, I would 
have a fund established to afford indigent mothers every necessary 
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-eomfort and assistance at their own habitations, during pregnancy as 
well as in child-bed, and afterwards to enable them to nurse and bring 
up their infants themselves. By these means more lives would be 
preserved than by all the charitable institutions now existing in this 
country, without costing one half of the money, or alienating the hearts 
of children from their parents. 

It is impossible, without heart-felt sorrow, to think of the immense 
numbers of fine children that are lost for want of a little timely aid to 
mothers. How many of these poor women pine with their offspring 
in obscurity, and in unavailing struggles for their support! The dread 
of ill treatment, of diseases, of death, and (what is still more terrible 
to a delicate mind) the dread of shame, keeps them from work-houses 
and hospitals. Their groans are unheal d — their wants unpitied — and 
they pass like silent shadows to the grave! 

How many others, no less tenderly attached to their young, are 
driven by extreme distress to leave them to the very uncertain care of 
others, and to hire out their breasts, and their own distracted atten- 
tion, to a stranger! When a mother abandons her child, to suckle that 
of another woman, one of the infants is almost sure to die; and it fre- 
quently happens that both share the same fate. 

There is a third class of truly pitiable objects, though too often re- 
garded with cruel indifference and contempt; I mean the poor women 
whom we daily see begging with two, three, or more children, and 
entirely dependant on so precarious a resource for a morsel of bread. 
While these can lie under hedges, and get scraps of food they may 
live; but should a severe winter overtake them, when they must cling 
to the rock for shelter, they will all be lost. It is not unlikely that 
many of those poor infants may be the issue of men who have fought 
for their country; and that they were turned out of house and harbour, 
lest they should become troublesome to the parish. 

Can public or private charity be better employed than in preserving 
so many lives to the state? And how are they to be preserved? Not by 
tearing the poor children from the arms of their mothers, and sending 
them to hospitals and work-houses, to be put under the care of " excel- 
lent killing nurses;" — but by enabling the mothers to nurse them agree- 
ably to the designs of nature, and thus rendering fertility, not what it 
now is, a curse to the poor, but the source of ihe sweetest pleasures, 
and the greatest of all blessings. A very small part of the vast sums 
collected in this kingdom by taxes, under the title of poor rates, and by- 
voluntary contributions, would be fully sufficient for the proposed fund; 
and I am persuaded that the wisdom and humanity of parliament and 
of government could not be better exerted, than in preparing and car- 
rying into effect either this, or some other more advisable plan, for sav- 
ing the lives of such an incalculable number of devoted victims. 

Vanity, as 1 before observed, has a very great share in the erection 
and support of alms-houses; or the rich and the truly humane would 
readily discover, in the hints now given, a much more useful as well 
as a more charitable method of employing their superfluous wealth- I 
hope, however, that the conscious pleasure of doing real good, will 
induce many ladies, blessed with affluence, to assist poor women to 
nurse and rear their children in their own little huts or habitations, 
though not inscribed on the outside with any vain compliment to the. 
pride of a patroness or a founder. Is not the sight of a rising family, 
who are indebted to you for health, and even for existence, a thousand 
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times more gratifying to the human hearc, than the silly ostentation 
or parade of a public charity? 

It would imply a very unbecoming doubt of the good sense and na- 
tural feelings of my readers, to dwell any longer oa. this head; but 
many of them may think the other part of my plan, expressed in the 
title of the present chapter, and having for its avowed object the im- 
provement of the human species, a little romantic. Yet, I flatter my- 
self that I shall be able to prove, that there is nothing of fanciful or 
impracticable theory in the suggestion; and that the improvement, 
as well as the preservation of the human species, may be effectually 
promoted by the same means — well-timed assistance, and proper en- 
couragement to mothers. 

In the first chapter of this work I threw out some hints on the 
proper choice of wives and of husbands, with a view to the procre- 
ation of a healthy and vigorous issue; and I lamented, that the im- 
pulses of natural inclination were too often checked in civilized society 
by the meaner passions of avarice and false pride. I also took notice of 
cases in which marriage had been forbidden by the legislators of differ- 
ent countries. But though it would be difficult to frame, and to enforce 
any complete system of laws for regulating the union of the sexes; 
and though such legal restraints on marriages would be incompatible 
with the liberty of individuals in a free governmentlike ours, yet it is 
in the power of every state to encourage the rearing of fine children, 
by granting to every mother a premium annually, in proportion to 
the age and number of the healthy children she brought up. The 
prospect of a liberal and honourable reward at the end of every year, 
would encourage mothers to exert all their skill, and use every en- 
deavour to rear a numerous and healthy offspring. It would excite a 
general emulation among mothers; and the object of the virtuous 
struggle would be, who should have the finest children. The name 
of Cornelia, that famous Roman mother, would no longer stand alone 
on the records of maternal affection: But English women, when re- 
quested to shew their jewels or their brightest ornaments, would 
throw open the nursery, and exhibit a lovely family to the spectator's 
admiring gaze. 

Let it not be frivolously objected, that a fond mother cannot want, 
or cannot feel a stronger stimulus, than natural affection, to make her 
take care of her child. Poor women are forced by keen distress to 
neglect their infants, in order to earn a bit of bread. They require 
therefore present supplies, and the assurance of a future reward; not 
merely to induce them, but in fact to enable them to bestow more 
time and attention upon this one important object. Again, then, I 
must assert, that a part of the public money, as well as of private cha- 
ritable contributions, cannot be applied to a better purpose, than to 
the establishment of a fund for the support and encouragement of 
such mothers. The, good effects of this plan would far exceed any 
present conjecture or calculation. The population of the country 
would increase with almost inconceivable rapidity. Instead of poni- 
ness, deformity, diseases, and early deaths, the rising generation 
would be distinguished for their health, beauty, and vigour; and we 
should see a stout and hardy race spring up, to repay with usury, in 
valuable services to the state, the sums expended in nursing and rear- 
ing theni. I do not know any one institution upon earth, in which 
humanity and enlightened policy would be found more happily united- 

o 
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The effects of premiums have heen proved in a variety of other in 
stances, such as the culture of vegetables, the growth of flax, of 
hemp, of potatoes, the planting of trees, and the improvement of 
the breed of cattle. Is it not a matter of just surprise that no atten- 
tion of this sort should ever have been paid to the personal or bodily 
improvement of the human species? We know that the most tender 
.plant is not more susceptible of any shape or form than infant man. — 
We know that his strength and figure are certainly as improveable 
as those of any other animal, were proper methods pursued for the 
accomplisment of such desirable purposes. Yet the breed of men is 
alone neglected, while every effort of ingenuity is called forth, and 
the resources of wealth are exhausted, in experiments to improve the 
breed of sheep, of horses, and of oxen! 

I never met with more than one man who took up this subject on 
a serious ground. His plan was a good one had he possessed suffi- 
cient means to carry it into execution. He proposed to purchase a 
small island, and to plant it with as many people of both sexes as it 
would very comfortably maintain. Of these, he meant to superin- 
tend the diet, occupations, marriages, and the management of their 
children, v. ith a view to try how far the breed might be improved. It 
was a speculation worthy of an enlarged mind. Were every person 
of landed property in the kingdom, of this gentleman's way of think- 
ing, and could our country squires in particular be induced to pay 
half as much attention to the breed of men, as to that of dogs, hor- 
ses, and cattle, the progress of the human species to perfection 
would become more rapid, and more astonishing, than the degene- 
racy so often complained of in every successive age. 

Nor would this progressive improvement of man be confined to the 
body only; it would extend itself also to the mind. Every thing great 
or good in future life, must be the effect of early impressions; and 
by whom are those impressions to be made but by mothers, who are 
most interested in tfee consequences? Their instructions and example 
will have a lasting influence, and of course, will go farther to form 
the morels, than all the eloquence of the pulpit, the efforts of school- 
masters, or the corrective power of the civil magistrate, who may, 
indeed, punish crimes, but cannot implant the seeds of virtue. If 
these are not sown in childhood, they will never take deep root; and 
where they are not found to grow, every vice will spring up with bane- 
ful luxuriance. 

In this view of the subject I could easily find a thousand argu- 
ments to enforce the political importance of the plan which I have 
suggested; but I undertook only to shew that perfect health and 
growth, that personal beauty and vigour, were most likely to be the 
fruits of the well-directed and well-encouraged care of mothers in 
the nursing and rearing of their children. Other authors have en- 
larged on the culture of the heart and the understanding, the first 
and chief part of which they all acknowledge to be the incontestible 
province of mothers. The eloquent writer whom I have repeatedly 
<juoted, and who has ta"ken some pains to illustrate this point, argues 
with great justness, that, if the early part of education, which con- 
cerns us most, had been designed for farthers, the Author of nature 
would doubtless have furnished them with milk for the nourishment of 
their children. It is in concurrence vt ith his opinion, that I have ad- 
dressed this little book of instructions to females; and as he has very 
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beautifully compared infant man to a shrub exposed to numberless 
injuries in the highway of life, I shall join him in calling on the ten- 
der and provident mother, to preserve the rising shrub from the 
shocks of human prejudice. I shall say to her, almost in his 
words, Cultivate, water the young filant before it die; so shall its fi i it be 
hereafter delicious to your taste. Erect an early fence round the disport-, 
tion of your child: others may delineate its extent; but it remains with 
>}ou only to raise the barrier. 
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WHEN I first turned my attention to the nursing and manage- 
ment of children, the late Dr. Cadogcn's pamphlet on that subject fell 
mto my hands. I perused it with great pleasure, but soon lost it: 
and though I have been in quest of it for above forty years, I never 
could set my eyes upon it till within these few days; which makes 
me conclude that it is out of print. That so valuable a fragment may 
not be lost, I shall insert the principal part of it in this Appendix; 
and I hope it will render the book more extensively useful, and, at 
the same time, tend to corroborate my sentiments concerning mo- 
thers. & 

" In my opinion," says the ingenious writer whom I am net • quot- 
ing, « the business of nursing has been too long fatally left to the 
management of women, who cannot be supposed to have proper 
knowledge to fit them for such a task, notwithstanding they look upon 
it to be their own province- What I mean is, a philosophic know- 
ledge of nature, tt> be acquired only by learned observation and expe- 
rience, and which therefore the unlearned must be incapable of. 
1 hey may presume upon the examples and transmitted customs of 
their great grandmothers, who were taught by the physicians of their 
unenlightened days; when physicians, as appears by late discoveries, 
were mistaken in many things, being led away by 'hypothetical rea- 
sonings to e,ntertain very wild conceits, in which they were greatly 
bewildered themselves, and misled others to believe Tknow not what 
strange unaccountable powers in certain herbs, roots, and drup-s; and 
also in some superstitious practices and ceremonies; for all winch no- 
tions there being no foundation in nature, they ought to be looked 
upon as the effects of ignorance, or the artifices of designing quacks, 
who found their account by pretending to great knowledge in these 
occult qualities, and imposing upon the credulous. The art of phy- 
sic has been much improved within this last century: by observing 
and following nature more closely, many useful discoveries have been 
made, which help us to account for things in a natural way, that be- 
fore seemed mysterious and magical, and which have consequently 
made the practice of it more conformable to reason and good sense. 
This being the case, there is great room to fear, that those nurses, 
who yet retain many of these traditional prejudices, are capitally 
mistaken in their management of children in general, and, fancying 
that nature has left a great deal to their skill and contrivance, often 
do much harm where they intend to do good. Of this I shall endea- 
vour to convince them, by shewing how I think children may be 
clothed, fed, and managed, with much less trouble to their nurses, 
and infinitely greater ease, comfort, and safety, to the little ones. 
* * * * * * • • * * 

"When a man takes upon him to contradict received opinions and 
prejudices sanctified by time, it is expected he should bring valid 
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proof of what he advances. The truth of what I say, that the treat- 
ment of children in general is wrong, unreasonable and unnatural, 
will in a great measure appear, if we but consider what a puny vale- 
tudinary race most of our people of condition are, chiefly owing to bad 
nursing, and bad habits contracted early. But let anyone who would 
be fully convinced of this matter, look over the Rills of Mortality. 
There he may observe, that almost half the number of those who 
fill up that black list, die under five years of age: so that half the peo- 
ple that come into the world, go out of it again before they become 
of the least use to it, ov themselves. To me this seems to deserve 
serious consideration; and yet I cannot find, that any one man of sense 
and public spirit has ever attended to it at all; notwithstanding the 
maxim in every one's mouth, that a multitude of inhabitants is the 
greatest strength and best support of a commonwealth. The miscon- 
duct, to which I must impute a great part of the calamity, is too com- 
mon and obvious to engage the idle and speculative, who are to be 
caught only by very refined researches; and the busy part of mankind, 
where their immediate interest is not concerned, will always overlook 
what they see daily: it may be thought a natural evil, and so is sub- 
mitted to without examination. But this is by no means the case; and 
where it is entirely owing to mismanagement, and possibly may ad- 
mit of a remedy, it is ridiculous to charge it upon nature, and sup- 
pose that infants are more subject to disease and death, than growa 
persons; on the contrary, they bear pain and disease much better, fe- 
vers especially (as is plain in the case of the small-pox, generally most 
favourable to children), and for the same reason that a twig is less 
hurt by a storm than an oak. In all the ether productions of nature, 
we see the greatest vigour and luxuriance of health, the nearer they 
are to the egg or the bud; they are indeed most sensible of injury, 
and it is injury only that destroys them. When was there a lamb, a 
bird, or a tree, that died because it was young? These are under the 
immediate nursing of unerring nature, and they thrive accordingly. 
Ought it not therefore to be the care of every nurse and every parent, 
not only to protect their nurslings from injury, but to be well assuied 
that their own officious services be not the greatest the helpless crea- 
tures can suffer. 

" In the lower class of mankind, especially in the country, disease 
and mortalitv are not so frequent, either among the adults or their 
children. Health and posterity are the portion of the poor, I mt 
the laborious. The want of superfluity confines them more within the 
limits of nature: hence they enjoy blessings they feel not, and are ig- 
norant of their cause. The mother, who has only a few rags to cover 
her child loosely, and little more than her own breast to feed it, sees 
it healthy and strong, and very soon able to shift for itself; while the 
puny insect, the heir and hope of a#ich family, lies languishing under 
a load of finery that overpowers his limbs, abhorring and rejecting the 
dainties he is crammed with, till he dies a victim to the mistaken care. 
and tenderness of his fond mother. In the course of my practice, I 
have had frequent occasion to be fully satisfied of this; and have often 
heard a mother anxiously say, the child has not been well ever since it 
has done fluking and crying. These complaints, though not attended 
to, point very plainly to their cause. Is it not very evident v hen a 
child rids its stomach several times in a day, that it has been overload- 
ed: — W&en it cries, from the incumbrance and confinement of its 
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clothes, that it is hurt lay them? While the natural strength lasts, (as 
every child is born with more health and strength than is generally 
imagined,) it cries at or rejects the superfluous load, and thrives apace; 
that is, grows very fat, bloated, and distended beyond measure, like a 
house-lamb. But in time, the same oppressive cause continuing, the 
natural powers are overcome, being no longer able to throw off the 
unequal weight; the child, now not able to cry any more, languishes 
and is quiet. The misfortune is, these complaints are not understood; 
it is swaddled and crammed on, till, after gripes, purging, kc. it sinks 
under both burdens into a convulsion-fit, and escapes any farther tor- 
ture. This would be the case with the lamb, were it not killed when 
full fat. 

" That the present mode of nursing is wrong, one would think 
needed no other proof than the frequent miscarriages attending it, 
the death of many, and ill-health of those that survive.**** What I 
am going to complain of is, that children in general are over clothed 
and over-fed; and fed and clothed improperly. To these causes I im- 
pute almost all their diseases. But to be a little more explicit. The 
first great mistake is, that they think anew-born infant cannot be kept 
too warm: from this prejudice they load and bind it with flannels, wrap- 
pers, swathes, stays, &c. which altogether are almost equal to its own 
weight; by which means a healthy child in a month's time is made so 
lender and chilly, it cannot bear the external air; and if, by any acci- 
dent of a door or a window left carelessly open too long, a refreshing 
breeze be admitted into the suffocating atmosphere of the lying-in bed- 
chamber, the child and mother sometimes catch irrecoverable colds: 
but, what is worse than this, at the end of the month, if things goon 
apparently well, this hot-bed plant is sent out into the country to be 
reared in a leaky house, that lets in wind and rain at every quarter. 
Is it any wonder the child never thrives afterwards? The truth is, a 
new-born infant cannot well be too cool and loose in its dress: it wants 
less cloathing than a grown person in proportion, because it is natu- 
rally warmer, as appears by the thermometer, and would therefore 
bear the cold of a winter's night much better than any adult person 
whatever. There are many instances, both ancient and modern, of 
infants exposed and deserted, that have lived several days; as it was 
the practice in ancient times, in many parts of the world, to expose 
all those whom the parents did not care to be encumbered with; that 
were deformed, or born under evil stars; not to mention the many 
foundlings picked up in London streets. These instances may serve 
to shew, that nature has made children able to bear even great hard- 
ships, before they are made weak and sickly by their mistaken nurs- 
es. But, besides the mischief arising from the weight and heat of 
these swaddling-cloaths, they are put on so tight, and the child is so 
cramped by them, that its bowels have not room, nor the limbs any 
liberty, to act and exert themselves in the free easy manner they 
ought. This is a very hurtful circumstance; for limbs that are not 
used will never be strong, and such tender bodies cannot bear much 
pressure: the circulation restrained by the compression of any one 
part, must produce unnatural swellings in some other, especially as 
the fibres of infants are so easily (listened. To which, doubtless, are 
owing the many distortions and deformities Ave meet with every where; 
chiefly among women, who suffer more in this particular than, the 
men. 
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ct If nurses were capable of making just observations, they might 
see and take notice of that paiticular happiness, which a child shews 
by all its powers of expression, when it is newly undressed. How 
pleased, how delighted it is with this new liberty, when indulged for 
a few minutes with the free use of its legs and arms! But this is not 
to last long: it is swaddled up as before, notwithstanding its cries and 
complaints.. 

" I would recommend the following dress: a little flannel waistcoat, 
without sleeves, made to fit the body, and tie loosely behind; to 
which there should be a petticoat sewed, and over this a kind of 
gown of the same material, or any other that is light, thin, and 
flimsy. The petticoat should not he quite so long as the child, the 
gown a few inches longer; with one cap only on the head, which 
may be made double, if it be thought not warm enough. What I 
mean is, that the whole coiffure should be so contrived, that it might 
be put on at once, and neither bind nor press the head at all: the li- 
nen as usual. This I think would be abundantly sufficient for the 
day; laying aside all those swathes, bandages, stays, and contrivan- 
ces, that are most ridiculously used to close and keep the head in its 
place, and support the body. As if nature, exact nature, had pro- 
duced her chief work, a human creature, so carelessly unfinished as 
to want those idle aids to make it perfect. Shoes and stockings are 
very needless incumbrances, besides that they keep the legs wet and 
nasty if they are not changed every hour, and often cramp and hurt 
the fee-.: a child would stand firmer, and learn to walk much sooner, 
without them. I think they cannot be necessary till it runs out in 
the dirt. There should be a thin flannel shirt for the night, which 
ought to be every way quite loose. Children in this simple, pleasant 
dress, which may be readily put on and off without teazing them, 
would find themselves perfectly easy and happy, enjoying the free 
use of their limbs and faculties, which they would very soon begin to 
employ when thus left at liberty. I would have them put into it as 
soon as they are born, and continued in it till they are three years old; 
when it may be changed for any other more genteel and fashionable: 
though I could wish it was not the custom to wear stays at all; not 
because I see no beauty in the sugar-loaf shape, but that I am appre- 
hensive it is often procured at the expense of the health and strength 
of the body. There is an odd notion enough entertained about 
change, and the keeping of children clean. Some imagine that clean 
linen and fresh clothes draw, and i'ob them of their nourishing juices; 
I cannot see that they do any thing more than imbibe a little of that 
moisture which their bodies exhale. Were it, as is supposed, it 
wouid be of service to them; since they are always too abundantly 
supplied) and therefore I think they cannot be changed too often, 
and would have them clean every day; as it would free them from 
stinks and sournesses, which are not only offensive, but very prejudi- 
cial to the tender state of infancy. 

" The feeding of children properly, is of much greater importance 
to them than their clothing. We ought to take great care to be 
right in this material article, and that nothing be given them but 
what is wholesome and good for them, and in such quantity as the 
body calls for towards its support and growth; not a grain more. — 
Let va consider what nature directs in the case: if we follow nature, 
instead of loading or chiving it, we cannot err. In the business of 
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nursing, as well ao physic, art is ever destructive, if it dees not 
exactly copy this original. When a child is first born, there seems 
to he no provision at all made for it; lor the mother's milk, as it is 
now managed, seldom comes till the third day; so that; according 
to this appearance of nature, a child would be left a day and a half, 
or two days, without any food. Were this really the case, it would 
be a sufficient proof that it wanted none; as indeed it does not imme- 
diately; for it is born full of blood, full of excrement, its appetites 
ilot awake, nor its senses opened; and requires some intermediate 
time of abstinence and rest to compose and recover the struggle of 
the birth, and the change of circulation (the blood running into new 
channels) which always put it into a little fever. However extraordi- 
nary this might appear, I am sine it would be better that the child 
was not fed even all that time, than as it generally is fed, for it would 
bleep the greatest part of the lime, and, when the milk was read} lor 
it, would be very hungry, and suck with more eagerness; which is 
often necessary, for it seldom comes freely at first. But let me en- 
deavour to reconcile this difficulty, that a child should be born thus 
apparently unprovided for: I say apparently, for in reality it is not so. 
Nature neither intended that a child should be -kept so long fasting, 
nor that we should feed it for her. Her design is broke in upon, and 
a difficulty raised that is wholly owing to mistaken management. — 
The child, as soon as it is born, is taken from the mother, and not 
suffered to suck till the milk comes of itself; but is either fed with 
strange and improper things, or put to suck some other woman, whose i 
milk flowing in a full stream, overpowers the new-born infant, that 
has not yet learned to swallow, and sets it a coughing, or gives it a 
hickup: the mother is left to struggle with the load of her milk, un- 
assisted by the sucking of the child. Thus two great evils are pro- 
duced, the one a prejudice to the child's health, the other the danger 
of the mother's life; at least the retarding her recovery, by causing 
what is called a milk fever; which has been thought to be natural, but 
so far from it, that it is entirely owing to this misconduct. I am con- 
fident from experience, that there would be no fever at all, were 
things managed rightly; were the child kept without food of any kind 
till it was hungry, which it is impossible it should be just after the 
birth, and then applied to the mother's breast: it would suck with 
strength enough, after a few rapeated trials, to make the milk flow' 
gradually, in due proportion to the child's unexercised faculty ol 
swallowing, and the call of its stomach. Thus the child would not 
only provide for itself the best of nourishment, but, by opening a free- 
passage for it, would take off the mother's load, as it increased, be- 
fore it could oppress or hurt her; and therefore effectually prevent the 
fever, which is caused only by the painful distension of the lacteal 
vessels of the breasts, when the milk is injudiciously suffered to ac- 
cumulate. Here let me describe a case of pure nature, in order to 
illustrate this material point yet farther. When a healthy young wo- 
man lies in of her first child, before the operations of nature have 
been perverted by any absurd practices, her labour would be strong, 
and, as I have chosen to instance in the case of a first child, perhaps 
difficult; but in a few minutes after her delivery, she and her child, 
if it be not injured, would fall in a sweet sleep of six or seven hours: 
the mother, if no poisonous opiate has been unnecessarily givoii her, 
would awake refreshed, the child hungry. A little thin broth with 
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bread, *r some such light food, should be then given her; and soon 
after the child be put to suck. In one hour or two the milk would 
infallibly flow; and, if nothing else be given it, the child would grow 
strong, and she recover perfectly in a few days. This is the con- 
stant course of nature, which is very little attended to, and never 
followed. The general practice is, as soon as a child is born, to 
cram a dab of butter and sugar down its throat, a little oil, panada, 
caudle, or some such unwholesome mess. So that they set our 
wrong, and the child stands a fair chance of being made sick from 
the first hour. It is the custom of some to give a little roast pig to 
an infant, which, it seems, is to cure it of ail the mother's longings. 
Much nonsense has been propagated, and believed, about women's 
longings, without any foundation in truth and nature. I wish these 
matters were a little more inquired into for the honour of the sex, to 
which many imperfections of this kind are imputed, which I am sure 
it does not lie under. 

" Hence I may be asked, what is to be done with a child born sick, 
that, instead of sleeping, cries incessantly from the birth, and is 
hardly to be quieted by any means? Let good care be taken that it is 
not hurt by the dressing, or rather let it not be dressed at all, but 
wrapped up in a loose flannel. If, notwithstanding this precaution, 
it still continues crying; instead of feeding it, for it is certainly a 
preposterous thing to think of feeding a child because it is sick, 
though possibly tftis may stop its mouth for a little while, let it be 
applied to the mother's breast, perhaps it may bring the milk imme- 
diately, which would be the best medicine for it in such a case; or 
the nipple in its mouth may quiet it, though it does not bring it.-—; 
And it is certainly better it should be quieted without food than with 
it, which must necessarily make it worse. Sometimes indeed the 
child may be so very ill, that it will not even attempt to suck. In 
such a case, which I think can happen but rarely, let the physic I 
shall recommend a little farther on, where children are unavoidably 
to be dry-nursed, be given, a little every hour, till it takes effect, 
still attempting to bring it to suck the mother's milk, which is the 
best physic or food it can take. 

" When a child sucks its own mother, which, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, w r ouldbe best for every child and every mother, nature has 
provided it with such wholesome and suitable nourishment, suppos- 
ing her a temperate woman that makes some use of her limbs, it 
can hardly do amiss. The mother would likewise, in most hysteri- 
cal nervous cases, eastablish her own health by it, though she were 
•weak and sickly before, as well as that of her offspring. For these 
reasons I could wish, that every woman that is able, whose fountains 
are not greatly disturbed or tainted, would give suck to her child. — 
I am very sure that forcing back the milk, which most young women 
must have in great abundance, may be of fatal consequence: some- 
times it endangers life, and often lays the foundation of many incura- 
ble diseases. The reasons that are given for this practice are very 
frivolous, and drawn from false premises; that some women are too 
weak to bear such a drain, which would rob them of their own nou- 
rishment. This is a very mistaken notion; for the first general 
cause of most people's diseases is, not want of nourishment, as is 
here imagined, but too great fulness and redundancy of humours^ 
good at first, but being more than the body can employ or consume. 
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they stagnate, degenerate, and the whole mass becomes corrupt, and 
produces many diseases. This is confirmed by the general practice 
of physicians, who make holes in the skin, perpetual blisters, is- 
sues, Sec. to let out the superfluity. I would therefore leave it to be 
considered, whether the throwing back such a load of humour, as 
a woman's first milk, be most likely to mend her constitution, or make 
her complaints irremediable. The mother's first milk is purgative, 
and cleanses the child of its long-hoarded excrement; no child, there- 
fore, can be deprived of it without manifest injury. By degrees it 
changes its property, becomes less purgative, and more nourishing; 
and is the best and only food the child likes, or ought to have for 
some time. If I could prevail, no child should ever he crammed 
with any unnatural mixture, till the provision of nature was ready 
for it; nor afterwards fed with any ungenial alien diet whatever, at 
least for the Jirst three months: for it is not well able to digest and assi- 
milate other aliments sooner. I have seen very healthy fine children, 
' that never ate or drank any thing whatever but the mother's milk for 
the first ten or twelve months. Nature seems to direct this, by giv- 
ing them no teeth till about that time. There is usually milk enough 
with the first child; sometimes more than it can take: it is poured 
forth from an exuberant, overflowing urn, by a bountiful hand that 
never provides sparingly. The call of nature should be waited for 
to feed it with any thing more substantial, and the appetite ever pre- 
cede the food; not only with regard to the daily meals, but those 
changes of diet, which opening, increasing life requires. But this 
is never done in either case, which is one of the greatest mistakes of 
of all nurses. Thus far nature, if she be not interrupted, will do the 
whole business perfectly well; and there seems to be nothing left for 
a nurse to do, but to keep the child clean and sweet, and to tumble 
and toss it about a good deal, play with it, and keep it in good hi>- 
mour. 

" When the child requires more solid sustenance, we are to inquire 
what, and how much is most proper to give it. We may be well as- 
sured there is a great mistake either in the quantity or quality of chil- 
dren's food, or both, as it is usually given them; because they are 
made sick by it; for to this mistake I cannot help imputing nine in 
ten of all their diseases. As to the quantity, there is a most ridicu- 
lous error in the common practice; for it is generally supposed, that, 
whenever a child cries, it wants victuals; and it is accordingly fed 
ten, twelve, or more time in a day and night. This is so obvious a 
misapprehension, that I am surprised it should ever prevail. If a 
child's wants and motions be diligently and judiciously attended to, it 
will be found that it never cries but from pain: now the first sensations 
of hungar are not attended with pain; accordingly a child (I mean 
this of a very young one) that is hungry, will make a hundred other 
signs of its want, before it will cry for food. If it be healthy and 
quite easy in its dress, it will hardly ever cry at all. Indeed these 
signs and motions I speak of are but rarely to be observed; because it 
seldom happens that children are ever suffered to be hungry. In * 
few days, very few, whom I have had the pleasure to see reasonably 
nursed, that were not fed above two or three times in four and twenty 
hours, and yet were perfectly healthy, active, and happy, I have seen 
these signals, which were as intelligible as if they had spoken. 
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" There are many faults in the quality of their food: it is not sim- 
ple enough. Their paps, panadas, gruels, &c. are generally en- 
riched with sugar, spice, and sometimes a drop of wine, neither of 
which they ought ever to taste. Our bodies never want them: they 
are what luxury only has introduced, to the destruction of the health 
of mankind. It is not enough that their food be simple, it should be 
also light. Several people I find, are mistaken in their notions of 
what is light; and fancy that most kinds of pastry, puddings, cus- 
tards, &c. are light, that is, light of digestion. But there is nothing 
heavier in this sense than unfermented flour and eggs boiled hard, 
which are the chief ingredients of those preparations. What I mean 
by light, to give the best idea I can of it, is any substance that is 
easily separated, and soluble in warm water. Good bread is the 
lightest thing I know; the power of due fermentation, in which con- 
sists the whole art of making it, break and attenuates the tenacious 
particles of the flour so as to give it these qualities I mention, and 
make it the fittest food for young children. Cow's milk is also simple 
and light, and very good for them; but it is injudiciously prepared; it 
should not be boiled; for boiling alters the taste and property of it, 
destroys its sweetness and makes it thicker, heavier, and less fit to mix 
and assimilate with the blood. But the chief objection is, that their food 
is wholly vegetable, thebad consequence of which is, that it will turn 
sour in their stomachs. The first and general cause of all the diseases 
ef infants is manifestly this acescent quality of all their food. If any of 
these vegetable preparations I have named, be kept in a degree of heat 
equal to that of a child's stomach, it will become sour as vinegar in a 
few hours time. These things are therefore very improper to feed a 
child wholly with. Some part of its diet should be contrived to have 
a contrary tendency; such as we find only in flesh, which is the di- 
rect opposite to acid, and tends to putrefaction. In a due mixture of 
these two extremes, correcting each other, consists that salubrity of 
aliment our nature seems to require. As we are partly carnivorous 
animals, a child ought not to be fed whelly upon vegetables. The 
mother's milk, when it is perfectly good, seems to be this true mix- 
ture of the animal and vegetable properties, that agrees best with the 
constitution of a child, readily passes into good blood, requiring but 
a gentle exertion of the powers of circulation to break and suhdue 
its particles, and make them smooth and round, and easily divisible. 
I would advise therefore, that one half of an infant's diet, be thin light 
broths, with a little bread or rice boiled in them; which last is not so 
ascescent as any other kind of meal or flour. These broths should 
be made with the flesh of full-grown animals, because their juices are 
more elaborate; especially if they have never been confine'd to be tat. 
ted. The juices of a young ox, taken from the plough, make the 
finest flavoured and most wholesome soup. I believe it is for the same 
reason, the flesh of all wild animals has a higher taste than that of 
tame, saginated ones, and is therefore most agreeable to the palate of 
the luxurious: but this is to be understood of those creatures that feed 
on corn or herbage. The other part of children's diet may be a little 
toasted bread and water boiled almost dry, and then mixed with fresh 
milk not boiled.* This, without sugar, spice, or any other pretended 

* The London bakers are suspected of putting alum in their bread, which 
would be very pernicious to infants. Therefore rusks, »r tke kiicuits called 
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amendment whatever, would be perfectly light and wholesome, of 
sufficient nourishment, something like milk from the cow, with the 
additional strength and spirit of bread in it. Twice a-day, and not 
oftener, a sucking child should he fed at first; once with the broth, and 
once with the milk thus prepared. As to the quantity at each time, 
its appetite must be the measure of that. Its hunger should be satis- 
fied, but no more; for children will always eat with some eagerness 
full as much as they ought: therefore it must be very wrong to go 
beyond that, and slufFthem till they spew, as the common method is. 
They should not be laid on their backs to be fed, but held in a sitting 
posture, that swallowing maybe easier to them, and that they may 
the more readily discover when they have had enough. When they 
come to be about ten or twelve months old, and their appetUe and di- 
gestion grows strong, they may be fed three times a-day; which I 
think they ought never to exceed their whole lives after. By night I 
would not have them fed or suckled at all, that they might at least be 
hungry in a morning. It is this night-feeding that makes them so 
over-fat and bloated. If they be not used to it at first, and, perhaps, 
awaked on purpose, they will never seek it; and if they are not dis- 
turbed from the birth, in a week's time they will get into a habit of 
sleeping all or most part of the night very quietly, awaking possibly 
once or twice for a few minutes, when they are wet, and ought to be 
changed. Their meals, and, in my opinion, their sucking too, ought 
to be at stated times, and the same every day; that the stomach mav 
have intervals to digest, and the appetite return. The child would 
soon be quite easy and satisfied in the habit; much more so than when 
taught to expect food at all times, and at every little fit of crying or 
uneasiness. Let this method be observed about a twelve -month, when, 
and not before, they may be weaned; not all at once, but by insensi- 
ble degrees; that they may neither feel, nor fret at, the want of the 
breast. This might be very easily managed, if they were suffered to 
suck only at certain times. Were this plan of nursing literally pur- 
sued, the children kept clean and sweet, tumbled and tossed about a 
good deal, and carried out every day in all weathers, I am confident, 
that, in six or eight months time, most children would become heal- 
thy and strong, would be able to sit upon the ground without sup- 
port, to divert themselves an hour at a time, to the great relief of 
their nurses; would readily find the use of their legs, and very soon 
shift for themselves. 

" If it be asked, whether I mean this of children in general, and 
that weakly ones, born of unhealthy parents, should be treated in the 
same manner; 1 answer, that it is not so common for children to in- 
herit the diseases of their parents, as is generally imagined: there is 
much vulgar error in this opinion; for people that are very unhealthy 
seldom have children, especially if the bad health be on the female 
side; and it is generally late in life when chronic diseases take place 
in most men, when the business of love is pretty well over: certainly 
children can have no title to those infirmities which their parents have 
acquired by indolence and intemperance long after their birth. It is 

tops-and-bottoma, or rice, maybe used instead of it. These will not turn sour 
so soon as common bread; which quality is undoubtedly an objection to using 
much of it, especially when children are weakly. The safest and best method 
in my opinion is, not to feed them at all; at least till they are six or eight monthr, 
n$ Th^ finest children 1 ever saw lived wkolly upon sucking till after that age. 
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not common for people to complain of ails they think hereditary, 
till they are grown up; that is, till they have contrihuted to them 
by their own irregularities and excesses, and then are glad to throw 
their own faults back upon their parents, and lament a bad consti- 
tution when they have spoiled a very good one. It is very seldom that 
children are troubled with family distempers. Indeed, when we 
find them affected with scrophulous or venereal complaints, we may 
reasonably conclude the taint to have been transmitted to them; but 
these cases are very rare, in comparison of the many others that are 
falsely, and without the least foundation, imputed to parents; when the 
real cause is either in the complainants themselves, or bad nursing, 
that has fixed them early in bad habits. In one sense, many diseases 
may be said to be hereditary, perhaps all those of malformation, by 
which I mean not only deformity and distortion, but all those cases 
where the fibres and vessels of one part are weaker in proportion than 
the rest; so that upon any strain of the body, whether of debauch or 
too violent exercise, the weak part fails first, and disorders the whcle. 
Thus complaints may be produced similar to those of the parent, 
owing in some measure to the similitude of parts, which possibly is 
inherited like the features of the face; but yet these diseases might 
never have appeared, but for the immediate acting cause, the violence 
done the body. Most distempers have two causes: the one, a particu- 
lar state of the solids and fluids of the body, which dispose it to receive 
certain infections and impulses; the other, the infection or impulse 
itself. Now what I contend for is, that though this predisponent state 
or habit of body be heritable, yet the diseases incident to these wretch- 
ed heirs may be avoided by preventing the active cause; which may 
be done in many cases by a due attention to the non-naturals, as they 
are called; in plainer words, by a temperate, active life; in children, 
by good nursing. Therefore I conclude, that, instead of indulging 
and enfeebling yet more by the common methods, children so unhap- 
pily born, what I am recommending, together with the wholesome 
milk of a healthy nurse, is the best, the only means to remedy the 
evil, and by which alone they may by degrees be made healthy and 
strong. And thus, in a generation or two of reasonable temperate 
persons, every taint and infirmity whatever, the king's evil and mad* 
ness not excepted would be totally worn out. 

" The plain natural plan I have laid down is never followed, be- 
cause most mothers, of any condition, either cannot, or will not un- 
dertake the troublesome task of suckling their own children; which is 
troublesome only for want of proper method: were it rightly manag- 
ed, there would be too much pleasure in it, to every woman that can 
prevail upon herself to give up a little of the beauty of her breast to 
feed her offspring; though this is a mistaken notion, for the breasts 
are not spoiled by giving suck, but by growing fat. There would be 
no fear of offending the husband's ears with the noise of the squalling 
brat. The child, was it nursed in this way, would be alsvays quiet^ 
in good humour, ever playing, laughing, or sleeping. In my opinion, 
a man of sense cannot have a prettier rattle (for rattles he must have 
of one kind or other) than such a young child. I am quite at a loss to 
account for the general practice of sending infants out of doors, to be 
suckled or dry-nursed by another woman, who has not so much un- 
derstanding, nor can have so much affection for it, as the parents; and 
how it comes to pass, that people of §;ood s^ense and easy circum- 
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stances will not give themselves the pains to watch over the health 
and welfare of their children, but are so careless as to give them up 
to the common methods, without considering how near it is to an equal 
chance that they are destroyed by them. The ancient custom of ex- 
posing them to wild beasts, or drowning them, would certainly be a 
much quicker and more humane way of dispatching them. There 
are some, however, who wish to have children, and to preserve them, 
but are mistaken in their cares about them. To such only I wouM 
address myself, and earnestly recommend it to every father to have 
his child nursed under his own eye; to make use of his own reason 
and sense, in superintending and directing the management of it; 
nor suffer it to be made one of the mysteries of the Bona Bea, from 
which the men are to be excluded. I would advise every mother that 
can, for her own sake as well as her child's, to suckle it: if she be a 
healthy woman, it will confirm her health; if weakly, in most cases it 
will restore her. It need be no confinement to her, or abridgment 
«f her time: four times in four-and-twenty hours will be often enough 
to give it suck; letting it have as much as it will suck out of both 
breasts at each time. It may be fed and dressed by some handy rea- 
sonable servant, that will submit to be directed; whom, likewise, it 
may sleep with. No other woman's milk can be so good for her child; 
and dry-nursing I look upon to be the most unnatural and dangerous 
method of all; and, according to my observation, not one in three sur- 
vives it. To breed a child in this artificial manner, requires more 
knowledge of nature and the animal ccconomy, than the best nurse 
was ever mistress of, as well as more care and attention than is gene- 
rally bestowed on children: the skill of a good physician would be 
necessary to manage it rightly." ******** 

The Doctor is here led to state his opinion as to the precautions 
necessary to be taken in the choice of hired nurses, and his reasons 
why the children entrusted to their care should be treated somewhat 
differently from those who are nursed in a more natural way, and 
suck their own mothers. He does not deem it enough that hired 
nurses should be clean and healthy: he looks upon their age as a ma- 
terial consideration. " Those," he says, " between twenty and thirty 
are certainly of the best age; because they will have more milk than 
the very young, and more and better than the old. But what," he 
•thinks, " of the utmost consequence is, that great regard should be 
had to the time of their lying-m, and those procured, if possible, who 
have not been brought to bed above two or three months.;' He justly, 
observes, that u nature intending a child should suck about a twelve- 
month, the milk seldom continues good much longer;" and he adds, 
with a still greater degree of evidence, " that, if a new-born infant be 
deprived of its own mother's milk, it ought undoubtedly to have what 
is most like it: the newer it is, the more suitable in all respects to its 
tender nature." ******* 

After censuring a very common practice with poor women, who, if 
they can get nurse-children, will suckle two or three of them succes- 
sively with the same milk, he proceeds thus: " A nurse ought to have 
great regard to her diet: it is not enough that she be sober and tempe- 
rate; her food should consist of a proper mixture of flesh and vegeta- 
bles: she should eat one hearty meal of unsalted flesh-meat every day, 
with a good deal of garden-stuff, and a little bread. Thin broth or 
milk would be best for her breakfast and supper. Her drink 6hould 
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be small-beer, or milk and water; but on no account should she ever 
touch a drop of wine or strong drink, much less any kind of spirituous 
liquors: giving ale or brandy to a nurse is, in effect, giving it to the 
child; and it is easy to conclude what would be the consequence." *** 

This equally candid and judicious writer does not enter upon his 
promised description of the treatment proper for children put out to 
nurse, without again reminding his readers, that the plan, which he 
would lay down, could he prevail, would be that of nature, excluding 
art and foreign aid entirely. " But," he adds, " when this is broke 
in upon, a little adventitious skill becomes indispensibly necessary; 
that, if we are not perfectly right in following closely the design of 
nature, we may co-operate a little, and not be totally wrong in coun- 
teracting it, as is often the case. What I mean is, that every child, 
not allowed the mother's first milk, whether it be dry-nursed or suck- 
led by another woman, should be purged in a day or two after the birth, 
and this purging continued for some time; not by regular doses of 
physic that may operate all at once, but some lenient laxative should 
be contrived, and given two or three times a-day, so as to keep die 
child's body open for the first nine days, or fortnight; lessening the 
quantity insensibly, till it be left off. It should be so managed, that 
the operation of the artificial physic may resemble that of the natu- 
ral. . This is so material, that, for want of it, most children in the 
first month break out in pimples all over: the nurses call it red-gum, 
and look upon it to be a natural thing, and that the children will be 
unhealthy who have it not. So indeed they will be in all likelihood; 
and it is better that these foulnesses, which become acrid and hot by 
remaining too long in the body, should be discharged through the 
skin, than not at all: or that they should be lodged in the blood, or fall 
upon the vitals, to lay the foundation of numberless future evils; 
but it is chiefly owing to the neglect of this method at first. A child 
that sucks its own mother, unless it be greatly over-fed, or kept too 
hot, will never be troubled with this humour at all." ***** 

The following is the form of the gentle purgative which the Doctor 
recommends to such infants as have been deprived of the salutary- 
operation of their mothers' milk: 

W Take manna, pulp of cassia, of each half an ounce: dissolve thern 
in about three ounces of thin broth. Let the child take two spoons- 
ful three times a-day, varying the quantity according to the effect; 
which, at first, ought to be three or four stools in four-and-twenty 
hours." 

Among other rules for the conduct of hired nurses, this experienc- 
ed physician particularly enjoins such women " to keep the children 
awake by day, as long as they are disposed to be so, and to amuse, 
and keep them in good humour all they can; not to lull and rock 
them to sleep, or to continue their sleep too long; which is only done 
to save their own time and trouble, to the great detriment of the chil- 
dren's health, spirits and understanding." ***** Here he re- 
fers to his former observations on the changes to be gradually made 
in the diet of children, when they come to require more solid suste- 
nanee than breast-milk; and he takes occasion to introduce the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

" A child may be allowed any kind of mellow fruit, either raw, 
stewed, or baked, roots of all sorts, and all the produce of the kitchen- 
garden. I am sure all these things are wholesome and good for then. 
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and every one else, notwithstanding the idle notion of their being 
windy, which they are only to very debauched stomachs; and so is' 
milk: but no man's blood wants the cleansing, refreshing power of 
milk, more than his, whose stomach, used to inflammatory things of 
high relish, will not bear the first chill of it. To children, all this 
kind of food, taken in moderation, is perfectly grateful and salutary. 
Some may think that they curry into the stomach the eggs of future 
worms: but of this I am not very apprehensive; for I believe there 
are few things we eat or drink that do not convey them. But then 
thty can never be hatched in a healthy inside, where all the juices are 
sweet and good, and every gland performs its office: the gall, in par- 
ticular, would destroy them: bullock's gall has been found to be a good 
•and safe vermifuge. It is my opinion, we swallow the eggs of many 
little animals, that are never brought to life within us, except where 
they find a fit nest or lodgment in the acid phlegm or vitiated humours 
of the stomach and bowels. Were these totally discharged every day, 
and the food of yesterday employed in nourishment, and the super- 
fluity thrown oft' to the last grain, no worms could ever breed or har- 
bour in our vitals. ' As scon as the children have any teeth, at six or 
eight months, they may by degrees be used to a little flesh-meat; which 
they are always- very fond of, much more so at first, than of any con- 
fectionary or pastry wares, with which they should never debauch 
their taste." 

I have elsewhere enlarged on the fatal effects of these palatable poi- 
sons; and I am not without hopes that tender and rational mothers will 
pay some little attention to my warnings. A reform in this article 
alone — the total disuse of pastry in the diet of young children — will 
go a great way towards preventing many of the worst complaints to 
which they are subject. * 

From the above remarks on the proper food of infants, the Doctor 
makes a very natural transition to the consideration of their diseases. 
He begins with exposing the absurdity of popular errors and popular 
prejudices with respect to teething. " Breeding teeth," he says, " has 
been thought to be, and is fatal to many children; but I am confident 
this is not from nature, for it is no disease, or we could not be well in 
health till one or two-and-twenty, or later. Teeth are breeding the 
greatest part of that time; and it is my opinion, the last teeth give 
more pain than the first, as the bones and gums they are to pierce 
are grown more firm and hard. But, whatever fever, fits, or other 
dangerous symptoms seem to attend this operation of nature, healthy 
children have sometimes bred their teeth without any such bad attend- 
ants; which ought to incline us to suspect the evil not to be natural, 
but rather the effect of too great a fulness, or the corrupt humours of 
the body put in agitation by the stimulating pain the tooth causes in 
breaking its way out. This, I believe, never happens without some 
pain, and possibly a little fever; but if the blood and juices be perfect- 
ly sweet and good, and there be noi too great a redundancy of them, 
both will be but slight, and pass off imperceptibly, without any bad con- 
sequence whatever. The chief intention of the method I am recom- 
mending is, to preserve the humours of the body in this state; and 
therefore, if it succeeds, children so managed will breed their teeth 
with less pain and danger than are commonly observed to attend this 
work of nature." 

In support of this opinion, I can state from my own experience, 
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that I have never known cutting the teeth, as it is called, attended 
with any pain, of an alarming nature, except in cases of previous dis- 
ease, mismanagement or had nursing. Fevers, convulsion-fits, and 
other dangeious symptoms, arc always, upon such occasions, the con- 
sequences of an extreme fulness of the habit, a vitiated state of the 
blood and juices, some constitutional weakness, or a great irritability of 
the nervous system. The use also of corals, and the like hard sub- 
stances, by rendering the gums callous, must oppose additional resist- 
ance to the bursting tooth, and greatly increase the acuteness of the 
pain. But the doctor's text requires no comment. I shall therefore 
resume my quotation from his valuable pamphlet. 

" As I have said," continues he, "that the first and general cause 
of most of the diseases infants are liable to, is the acid corruption of 
their food, it may not be amiss just to mention an easy and certain 
remedy, or rather preventive, if given timely, at the first appearance 
of predominating acid; which is very obvious, from the crude white 
or preen stools, gripes and purgings, occasioned by it. The common 
method when these symptoms appear, is to give the pearl-julep, crabs- 
eyes, and the testaceous powders; which, though they do absorb the 
acidities, have this inconvenience in their eflect, that they are apt to 
lodge in the body, and bring on a costiveness very detrimental to in- 
fants, and therefore require a little manna, or some gentle purge, to 
be given frequently to carry them off. Instead of these, I would re- 
commend a certain fine insipid powder, called magnesia alba, which, 
at the same time it corrects and sweetens all sournesses rather more 
effectually than the testaceous powders, is likewise a lenient purgative, 
and keeps the body gently open. This is the only alkaline purge I 
know of, and which our dispensatories have long wanted. I have taken 
it myself and given it to others, for the heart-burn, and find it to be the 
best and most effectual remedy for that complaint. It may be given 
to children from one to two drams a-day, a little at a time in all their 
food, tdl the acidities be quite overcome, and the concomitant symp- 
toms disappear entirely. I have often given it with good and great ef- 
fect, even when the children have been far gone in diseases first brought 
on by prevailing acid. 

" It is always easier to prevent diseases than to cure them; and as 
neither children, nor indeed grown persons, are ever seized with chro- 
nic diseases suddenly, the progress of decaying health being percepti- 
bly gradual, it is no difficult matter for a physician of common skill to 
observe the first step towards illness, and to foretell the con-o cjuence, 
in all those whose habit of life is well known to him. But to parents 
and nurses in general, these observations may not occur. I will there- 
fore point out a few certain signs and symptoms, by which they may^ 
be assured, that a child's health is decaying, even before it appears to 
be sick. If these are neglected, the evil increases, grows from bad to 
worse, and more violent and apparent complaints will follow, and per- 
haps end in incurable diseases, which, a timely remedy, or a slight 
change in the diet aud manner of life, had infallibly prevented. The 
first tendency to disease may be observed in a child's breath. It is not 
enough the breath be not offensive: it should be sweet arjd fragrant like 
a nosegay of fresh flowers, or a pail of new milk from a young cow that 
feeds upon the sweetest grass of the spring; and this as well at first 
waking in the morning, as all day long. It is also so with children that 
?tr.e in perfect delicate health. As soon, therefore as a child's breath 
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is found to be either hot, or strong, or sour, we may be assured that 
digestion and surfeit have fouled and disturbed the blood, and now is 
the time to apply a proper remedy, and prevent a train of impending 
evils. Let the child be restrained in its food; eat less; live upon milk 
or thin broth for a day or two; be carried, or walk if it is able, a little 
more than usual in the open air. Let a little of this powder, or any 
other proper physic, be given; not that I would advise physic to be 
made familiar; but one dose administered now, would prevent the ne- 
cessity of a great many that might afterwards be prescribed with much 
less pood effect. 

" If this first symptom of approaching illness be overlooked, the 
child, Who, if it was healthy, would he quiet as as a log all night, will 
have disturbed sleep, restless, terrifying dreams; will be talking, start- 
ii king, and tumbling about; or smiling and laughing, as is com- 
mon with very young children when they are griped; and the nurses 
say they see and converse with angels, After this will follow loss of 
appetite and compaction, check of growth, decay of strength, cough, 
consumption, or else colics, gripes, worms, fits, See. diseases that re- 
quire all the skill of a good physician; and happy for them, if the utmost 
he can employ will restore them to any degree of lasting health. 

" There is one thing more which I forgot to mention in its proper 
place, and therefore I must take notice of it here; that is, the de- 
gree of exercise proper for children. This is of more consequence 
than all the rest; for, without it, all our care in feeding and clothing 
will not succeed to our wishes: but when by due degrees a child is 
brought to beat a good deal of exercise without fatigue, it is incon- 
ble how much impropriety and absurdity in both these articles 
it will endure unhurt. A child, therefore, should be pushed for- 
i, and taught to walk as soon as possible. A healthy child a 
year old w£] to walk alone. This we may call the sera of their 

deliverance; for this great difficulty surmounted, they generally do 
well, by getting out of the nurse's hands to shift for themselves. 
And here I must endeavour to, correct a great mistake, which is 
that most people think it wrong to put weakly children upon their 
legs, especially if they are the least bent or crooked; but whoever 
will venture the experiment will surely find, that crooked legs will 
grow in time strong and straight by frequent walking, while disuse, 
will make them worse and worse every day. As they grow daily more 
and more able, let their walks be gradually increased, till they can 
walk two miles on a stretch without weariness; which they will be 
very well able to do before they are three years old, if they are 
accustomed to it every day. To lead them such a walk, should be 
imposed as an indispensible task upon their maids, for to them it 
will be the highest pleasure ; so far from a burthen to them, that if 
they perform the daily duly, they will, from the impulse of their 
own active vigour, be found running, leaping, and playing, all day 
long. Thus, a dull, heavy child may be made playful and sprightly, 
a weakly one healthy and strong, and confirmed in good habits and 
perpetual health. 

" There are some ether little niceties that, were they observed in 
the nursing of children, would be of some use to them; such as mak- 
ing them lie straight in the bed. I do not mean extended l^Jce a 
-orpse, but that their limbs may be free and easy. I have some- 
i year or two old lie doubled up in bed 
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womb, especially in cold weather ; and from the constraint of their 
posture, full into profuse sweats. This will be prevented if they are 
laid straight; and sleep relaxing all the muscles of the body, the 
knees will naturally be bent a little. They should be taught to use 
both hands alike; for employing one more than the other will not 
only make the hand and arm so used, but also that side of the body, 
bigger than the other. Tins is sometimes the cause of crookedness. 
It would likewise not be amiss to forward their speaking plain, by 
speaking plain distinct words to them, instead of the namby-pamby 
style, and giving them back their own broken inarticulate attempts; 
by which means, I believe, some children scarcely speak intelligibly 
at seven years of age. I think they cannot be made reasonable crea- 
tures too soon." ****** 

As this essay was written in the form of a letter, the Doctor con- 
cludes it with an apology to the gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
for the loose manner in which the thoughts were laid before him. The 
writer very candidly confesses that he had u neither time nor patience 
to think of form and order, or supporting them bv affected demonstra- 
tions taken from mechanical principles and powers. "All 1 have en- 
deavoured," says he, " is to be intelligible and useful: and therefore 
I have avoided, as much as possible, all terms of art; together with 
learne'd quotations, as often produced out of vanity, and to shew deep 
reading, as for the sake of proof. ***** I shall only add by 
way of persuasive to those who may be inclined to make trial of the 
method I recommend, that I am a father, and have already practised 
it with the most desirable success." 

In a postscript to the tenth edition of this pamphlet, dated July 1 7th, 
176'J, the author expresses himself in the following manner: 

" It is now above twenty year? since I wrote the foregoing essay; 
and though I have made a few alterations, it was only to explain 
those passages that contained any apparent difficulty or obscurity : I 
have never yet found cause to alter essentially any one opinion de- 
livered in it. I have through the whole industriously laboured at the 
greatest plainness and simplicity ; and yet my meaning has been 
much mistaken. Some have very strangely expected to find in it the 
general cure of children's diseases, though it be professedly written 
only to prevent them, by establishing good health; a very different 
thing (whatever people may think) from the cure of diseases. Sick 
or weak children, whether such by nature, or made such by bad 
nursing, cannot perhaps be brought immediately into the habits here 
recommended, but must first be cured of their maladies by a skilful 
physician; who, if he be also an honest man, will introduce these, or 
similar habits of management, to continue them in health and strength. 
But in treating their diseases, as well as m nursing them, I am very 
sure many capital errors are committed. I object greatly in particular 
to the frequent use of antimonial and mercurial medicines; which, 
though they give sometimes a little temporary relief, by discharging 
crude and phlegmatic humours, killing worms, See. I am very confi- 
dent a repeated use of them breaks the blood, relaxes the fibres, and is 
every way destructive to the constitution of children. Present relief 
seems to be all that is desired, and therefore all that is intended by 
medication: the slow, but permanent effects of good habits few have 
patience to expect. Others have neglected essentials, to lay stress 
only upon trifles. A lady of great sway amor 
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told me long ago, with an air of reproach, that she had nursed her 
child according to my book, and it died. I asked, if she had suckled it 
hersell? No. — Had it sucked any other woman ? — It was dry-nursed. 
— Then, madam, you cannot impute your misfortune to my advice, 
for you have taken a method quite contrary to it in the most capital 
point. — Oh! but, according to my direction, it had never worn stock- 
ings. Madam, children may die whether they do or do not wear 
stockings." A stronger illustration could not be given of the folly 
of attending only to trifles, and acting diametrically opposite to the 
dictates of reason and experience in matters of the greatest mo- 
ment. 
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